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A^HAT “NATIONALISM” MEANS. 


I N the January number of this Review appeared an article by M. 

Kmile de Laveleye, entitled “ Two New Utopias.” A projeft 
<f industrial reform, recently outlined by M. Charles Secretan, figures 
as one of these Utopias, while the other is the plan of national co-^ 
operation described in “ Looking Backward,” and knowm in tjje United 
States by the name of Nationalism. The proprieHy of the name lies 
in the claim that the system in question is the logical outworking 
and development of the germinal idea of n nation, which is that of a 
union, of people for the purpose of using the collective power to 
promote the common welfare. It is claimed by those who, in this 
sense, are believers in Nationalism, that this conception of the nation, 
although at first expressed only by the use of collective power for 
Aiilitary and judicial purposes, logically involved, when it should be 
necessary for the common welfare, a national organisation of industry 
on the basis of a common obligation of service, and a general 
guarantee of livelihood. It will be seen that the significance of the 
word Nationalism, in this sense, (|uite transcends the merely iwlitical 
or ethnical purport of its ordinary uses. 

In the March number of this Review, 3f. de Laveleye pursued his 
criticism of Nationalism by a second article under the title of “ Com¬ 
munism.” I propose in the present paper to respond to the gist of 
the criticisms contained in the two articles. I have to thank M. de 
Laveleye for the very fair statement, so far as it goes, of the industrial 
aspects of Nationalism, to which he gives a considerable part df the 
first article. The cominent with w'hich he concludes his acooupt of 
the pl% is that there, are two* principal objections to its practica- 
•bility—“ th^first referring to the allotment of functions, the second to 
the distribution of produce.” Under *the^ first head*he remarks that, 
.voii. Lvru. A • 
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obviously, soeing all forms of industry are left open to the election of 
the porkers upon proof of fitness—^no other compulsion being used, 
after the first three years, beyond the requirement that some sort of 
work should be done—“ the pleasanter trades and professions would 
be taken up, and there would be no one to fill tho less agreeably 
ones. 

Of course, the answer to this in the book is that the hours of 
labour are reduced in the more arduous trades to half, a tfiird, or a 
qu^^r of those which are required in the more attractive occupations. 
M. de Laveleye admits that this principle is certainly just, and might 
be applied in a certain measure in any national industrial organisation, 
but thinks there are certain occupations so repulsive, that no com¬ 
parative reduction of hours consistent with any sort of continuous 
work would sufiice to tempt men to engage in them voluntarily. For 
examples he instances, among others, the miner's w’ork and the work 
of stokers on steamships. It does not appear to me that these cases 
ofier any difiiculty at all. In the first place, let it be understood that, 
with the advfsnt of Nationalism, the perilous, insalubrious, and revolt¬ 
ing conditions vrhich now quite needlessly involve these and many 
other forms of labour would be done away with. When the admini- 
“ stration has to depend, as it then will have to do, upon volunteers to 
dig coal,^nd stoke steamship furnaces, mines will cease to be death¬ 
traps, and a part of the money and ingenuity now lavished in making 
the saloon deck luxurious will be expended in making the stoke-hole 
endiirable. When starvation can no longer be depended upon to 
compel the poor to beg an opportunity to do any sort of work, on any 
terms, and at any hassard, then, and not a day sooner, will humane 
and hygienic conditions become universal in industry. Let us 
suppose the forms of toil instanced by M. de Laveleye to have been 
thus deprived of their most repulsive features. If it were still found 
that a redaction of the hours of labour in them, say to three or four 
a day, vrere an insufiicient inducement to attract volunteers, let ns 
imagine that the length of the vacations given to the miners and 
stokers were so increased that they had to work but six months out 
of the year, while other trades worked, perhaps, ten or eleven. Is it 
not probable that there would be, under such circumstances, a rush 
to the mines and steamships which would leave tho shops and railways 
short of help ? 

But I am not going to let M. de Laveleye oft* with merely answer¬ 
ing his objection. I have a serious counter-charge to make. His 
arguidbnt lhat society cannot afford to abolish poverty lest men, being 
no longer threatened with starvation, should be found unwilling to do 
the more repulsive sorts of worl?, is a very explicit ai'gum^t for 
human slavery. Men now living can well remember wb|n this very 
argument was urg^ for the ^rethntion of slave labour in the sugar- 
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fields* of Jamaica, and the cotton-fields of the Southern United States. 
When Wilberforce and Garrison demanded that the blacks be free, 
it was replied, that, if freed, they could no longer be depended on. to 
cultivate cotton and sugar, and the world would be left without these 
4 >Todacte. Is not this precisely M. de Laveleye’s lo^c when he reaso:^ 
that white men ought hot to be released from the pressure of want, 
lest we should run short of coal, or our steamships ce^e to break 
records Could there conceivably be a stronger argument against the 
present industrial system than this deliberate statement by one ite 
champions that its successful working demands the retention of a race 
of helots in a state of involuntary servitude ? 

Next to the difficulty in getting the world’s dirty work done with¬ 
out the la^ of hunger, M. de Laveleye declares the chief objection to 
Nationalism to be the system of remuneration, that is to say, the 
equality with which all share in the tbtal product. To prove that no 
industrial system can succeed in which equality of shares is the rule, 
he instances the failure of Louis Blanc’s national workshops at Paris 
in 1848, and of Marshal Bugeaud’s colonies at Beni-Meifd in Algeria. 
If he would like, a few dozen more examples of the failure of colonies 
or communities established as social or industrial experiments in the 
midst of incongruous and hostile environments, 1 can easily furnish 
him with them. Such undertakings must usually fail for obvious 
reasons, and even when occasionally they succeed, Their success proves 
as little for their theories as the failure would have proved against 
them. If I had suggested a colony, these illustrations would be 
pertinent, but, as it is, I fail to see that they are so. National 
co-operation is my proposal, nor would any Nationalist suggest that 
the substitution of the new system for the old should be, as to 
equality of compensation, any more than as to other details, anything 
but gradual. 

Further representing the impracticability of an industrial system 
under which all share alike, M. de Laveleye inquires what .punish¬ 
ment is to overtake the idler, or the man refusing to work. ' That 
compulsion as to work of some sort and punishment for recaldtrancy 
is contemplated by the plan, he recognises, but asks who is to apply it, 
or judge when it is necessary. He says; “ Certainly men would in 
all probability rarely refuse to ^o any work at all; but those who do 
as little as possible, or do it badly, are they to be punished or to 
receive the same salary, or rather be credited with the same amount, as 
the others ? The State could not send away a bad workman as it can do 
now, for, there being no private enterprises, this dismissal would be 
equivalent to capital punishment.” 

LefVme assure M. de Laveleye t£at the State would not send away 
a bad worki^an for quite another reason than that it would be equi¬ 
valent to capital punidiment. T&at,other reaison is that so to 
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dismiss him would be to release him from his duty of service, binder 
the present system of industry, if a ;man will not work for his living, 
he is permitted to go his ways, and thenceforth beg or steal it. Under 
Nationalism a very different course would be'pursued. The man who, 
^ing able to work, persistently refused to work, would not, as now^ 
be turned loose to prey on the community, but'would be made to work 
in institutions and under discipline prepared for such cases. To¬ 
day, the loafer may find in the injustices of society many fine pleas for 
idleness; then, he would be stripped of all, and stand forth self-con¬ 
fessed, a would-be robber and forager on others, to be dealt with as such. 

To speak in detail of the penalties by which idleness, disobedience 
of ‘Orders, neglect of duly, and other minor inf^tions of discipline 
should be punished, would scarce!}' be in keeping with-an outline, 
discussion like this; but suppose that, besides loss of promotion and 
its privileges, a temporary incre'ase of work hours, or a severer sort 
of work, were imposed upon offenders. Is there any doubt that such 
a punitive system would prove far more effective against neglects of 
industrial duly than, for example, the system of fines now does in 
preventing the minor offences against society ? 

As to who should judge of the worker’s idleness or neglect of duty, 
that would doubtless be, as judging is now-a-days, a question of 
evidence «for tribunals existing for the purpose. It appears to me 
that the diflSculties M. de Laveleye sees here are not real. 

It will be observed that the objections to which I have been 
endeavouring te reply, intimate in the critic’s mind a probable ineffi¬ 
ciency in the disciplinary and coercive powers of the administration 
under the National plan. In his second article, published in the 
March Contemporary, he abandons this ground and dwells strongly 
upon the excessive severity and iron rigidity likely to characterise the 
proposed industrial r^yinic. Commenting upon this point, he observes 
that “ the gaoler would be the pivot of the new state of society.” 
There is, of course, a sense in which the gaol as the xHima ratio of 
tJie law, the force which gives meaning to the police-courts and legis¬ 
latures, is the pivot of all society. If it were the pivot of the new 
society it could only be said that, in this respect, it would strikingly 
resemble the present society. There is, however, a very obvious and 
conclusive reason for believing that tjie force of public opinion under 
the new society would make the gaoler’s duties very light, so far as 
concerns the punishment of men refusing or neglecting industrial 
duty. The adventurer who lives by his wits now-a-days, scorning 
honest labour, is a hero and fine fellow among his set, and, so long as 
he avoids open law-breaking, is tolerated by society. Upon reflection, 
of course, every one is bound to adnfft that he who does not'^abour 
lives at the expe^e of those who do; but the relations production 
withjdistribution are sp coipplex and fortuitous under the present 
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system that this is only true generally and not particularly. Under 
the plan of National co-operation the case would, however, be perfectly 
clear. As already said, tihe man able to work and attempting to evade 
his duty of contributing to the general produce from which he lived, 
«^ould be recognised as a thief of the, world and a picker of eveiyr 
body’s pocket. There would be no class, no set, no clique in whose 
eyes such a fellow would be a hero,, or anything but a cheat and 
a cozener—the common enemy of all. It appears to me that, in 
assuming that the gaoler would be overworked under the new indus> 
trial rtj/'M/tc, M. de liaveleye has overlooked this consideration. 

Why, even now-a-days, in the better parts of the United States, 
and I presume in other countries, a man who does not find some 
regular ocqppation on coming of age, is, under ordinary circumstances, 
an object of such general contempt that he must be exceptionally 
thick-skinned to be able to take comfort in his leisure. How much 
more would this be true if, asunder the plan of National co-operation, 
the man who shirked his work was recognised as a burden upon the 
country and upon (*veiy' one of his neighbours ? • 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate that the disciplinary atnd 
punitive side, tlie teeth and claws, of the new righae might probably 
be depended upon to prove efficient in case of need. But while it is 
requisite to provide society with due facilities for (X)n trolling the unruly 
and mutinous element which is found in all commflnities, vastly more 
important is the question of incentives to be offered to that vast 
majority who are well disposed and ready to do their duty upon 
reasonable inducement. While Nationalism will undertake to do more 
than any other regime ever before attempted in compelling the laziest 
to at least support himself, no system can make much profit out of 
unwilling workers. No form of compulsion, even if practicable, 
could take the place of zeal and ambition on the part of the worker, 
and if the proposed system should fail to stimulate voluntaiy diligence, 
it would be of little value that it prevented outright idleness.. What 
inducement, then, does Nationalism offer to lead a worker to do his best, 
seeing that all workers, not distinctly negligent, are to fare alike ? 
That is to say, admitting that complete idleness will be effectually 
prevented, how is zeal in the service to be encouraged ? For, without 
that, there can be no healthy qr wealthy industrial state. On this 
point M. de Laveleye says : 

“ When remuneration is in proportion to the work .'iccomplished, 
diligence and activity ni*e encouraged, whereas an equal rate of ^wages 
is a premium on idleness. ‘ But,’ argues Mr. Bellamy, ‘ honour is a 
sufficient reward in itself, for men will sacrifice everytlung, even their lives, 
for it.’*. It is perfectly true that Lquotir has inspired the most sublime acts 
and heroic deeds which have called forth universal admiration; but honour 
' can never be<pme the motive power of work or the maiij^pring of industry. 
It will not conquer selfish instincts, or overpome instinctive repugnance to 
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daily ta^ It may make a hero, but not a workman." 

< 

, Here I must beg leave to differ most emphatically from M. de 
Laveleye. Honour does make a workman as* well as a hero, and. is as 
^fssential to the make-up of one os the other. This is a matter oii 
common observation, and every man and wSman who reads theses 
lines is able to judge between M. de Laveleye and myself ob the 
issue raised. Upon it I am ready to rest the whole case of Nafionalism, 
and^ppeal to the country. I know that in America, at least, the 
workman who does not carry the feeling of honour into the perform¬ 
ance of his task is not worth his salt, and I shall be slow to believe 
it otherwise in England. So utterly wrong is M. de Laveleye on this 
point that, so far as there is any good and honest work done under 
this most ill-jointed system of industry, it is because the sentiment 
of honour, fast disappearing frohi the world of commerce and finance, 
Still lingers in the workshop. 

Of the motives which will spur the well-disposed to diligence under 
the system o^ Nationalism, three general classes may be mentioned : 
First, the sense of honourable and moral obligation to do one’s duty, 
a smitiment which may be expected to develop great infiuence under 
a system based, as no other ever has been, upon justice and fair<play 
foar all. e Second, the love of approbation, the desire to be thought 
well of, and to be “admired by one’s fellow men and women. This 
sentiment has, no doubt, in all ages and among all races, been on the 
whole the most* powerful, constant, and universal of human motives. 
It is to-day, and always has been, the motive at bottom of the greater 
part of that zeal in business and industry which is ascribed, by super- 
ffdial observers, to love of money. Under Nationalism, when diligence 
will be public service, and not mere self-service as now, the approbation 
oi the community will attend it and crovm it as never before. Even 
now the able business man and the clever workman are admired by 
the community, although they are only good to themselves. How much 
stronger, warmer,. and more inspiring that admiration will be under 
Nationalism, when the able manager and the skilful artisan will be 
looked upon as tbe direct benefactors of all their fellow-citizens! 

The third class of motives which will inspire diligence under 
Naticmalism will be the desire of pow^r, authority, and public station, 
tbe wish to lead and direct instead of being led and directed. Let 
us suppose a system of industry under which superior diligence and 
excellence of achievement should not only secure various immediate 
minor advmitages of preference and privilege, but should offer the 
sure and single way to all positions of authority, of official rank, of 
civic honour, and of social distinq^oif, of which the express purpose 
mdeed diould be to open the career to talent as it never was opened ■ 
m huxrmai a&irs l^fore, in oilier* that the strongest and ablest among 
tbe people might find themselves at the head of the nation ! 
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Uflder sucli a rigime, it appears to me highly improbable that the 
equal provision made for the neec^s of all will (Hminish the disposition 
of men to do their best, but, on the contrary, altogether likely that it 
will be greatly intensified,, in comparison with anything we see to- 

^y- , . ^ • 

I have gone thus explicitly into the question of the motaves to 
diligence under Nationalism for the benefit of candid readers, and not 
as a response really called for by M. de Laveleye’s argument. So far 
as concerns the merits of his contention that the rule of equal wages 
is an impracticable one, the simplest and most conclusive way of dis¬ 
posing of that, is, no doubt, to refer him to the fact that a large, if 
not the largest, part of the world’s work is at present being done, on 
the basis #f standard rates of wages. There are, of course, many 
industries in which the rule of piece-work prevails, and many sorts of 
employment in which the rate of pay* is settled as to each individual 
by haggling with the employer, but there are, I think, many* more 
(though the precise proportion is immaterial), both of the unskilled 
and the skilled occupations, in which the wages of thS worker are 
determined, not by his particular merits, but by the custom of the 
locality or by a fixed rule of the trade. There is, then, no question 
as to whether the rule of equal wages will work; it does work. 

The standard of wages in different trades does indeed differ, and 
the pay of foremen and bosses is more than that of the men. It is 
not, of course, claimed that the Nationalist principle of ecjuality is 
anywhere as yet fully carried out. It is claimed tha^ in a large pro¬ 
portion of industrial occupations the rank and file of the workers 
receive a fi.xed and equal rate of wages, not dependent on personal 
efficiency, and that this plan is found, as a matter of practical 
experience, to work satisfactorily. 

I wish to call particular attention to the fact, that in proportion as 
trades become highly organised, they tend to adopt the uniform rate 
of wages. Not to recognise in this tendency one of, the lines of the 
evolution toward the Nationalist principle of a uniform maintenance 
for all, is to miss a sign of the times so plain that it would seem “ a 
wayfaring man, though a feol, need not err therein.” The method of 
this particular line of evolution will appear as we consider why the 
members of a trade are moved jfco adopt the uniform rate of wages. 
It is simply because the integrity and harmony of the Trade Union, 
and its consequent ability to provide for its members, require a unity 
of sentiment and interest on the pait of all, and this unity cannot be 
secured except on the basis of a uniform wage. The cleverer worker 
knows that in accepting the same wage with the less clever he rela¬ 
tively loses something. But itb recognises that the common gain 
which he, together with his fellows, derives from the greats efiidenoy 
uf the nnion more than compensates him. He has, in a tirord, learned 
by hard knocks the wisdom of unselfishness and the bad ^licy of a 
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too narrow individualism. When, in the progress toward NatSonal 
co-operation, there shall be a question of an organisation inclusive of 
different trades, and ultimately of one including all trades, precisely 
the same necessity of an identity of feeling* and of interest on the 
part of the different groups of workers, if the organisation is to hold® 
together, will necessitate uniformity of wages in all trades alike, the 
less attractive being equalised'with the more attractive by differences 
of hours. Any attempt to realise a co-operative commonwealth on 
any other basis will infallibly fail by the dissensions and mutual 
jealousies of the trades. It is true that Nationalism goes beyond this, 
and proposes that the idea of wages be dropped entirely, and the 
principle of an equal maintenance for all, whether able to work or not, 
provided all are required to work who are able, be adopted. This, 
however, is but one step further in the evolution of the same idea 
which already leads the cleverer worker to consent to an equalisation 
with ^e less clever in the assurance of a greater ultimate gain. The 
weak, the sick, and those unable to work for whatever reason, includ- 
ing^a large proportion of women, have to be and always have been 
supported, and often luxuriously supported, otit of the earnings of the 
strong and able. By the rule of an equal maintenance for all, this 
support would merely be averaged and systematised, its total cost 
not necessarily being at all increased, while the gain in industrial 
efficiency by the sense of a complete solidarity of interest among the 
j)eople, and the impassioned public spirit springing from it, would 
be incalculable.' 

It may be well enough to observe just here that the argument for 
a national co-operative system on the basis of equal material condi¬ 
tions for all, is at all points a twofold argument, moral and economical. 
It is not only asserted by Nationalists that such an equality would be 
just even if it were not profitable, but quite-^as strongly that it would 
be profitable even if it were not demanded by justice. In this respect 
Nationalism iii like the stork. It not only has two legs, but can stand 
indefinitely on either. 

For the benefit of those whose self-respect might fail to supply 
a sufficient motive to veracity, Benjamin Franklin invented the 
maxim “ Honesty is the best policy.” For the benefit of persons 
habituated to considering their fellow-men chiefly with a view to the 
profit to be made out of them, it should constantly be kept in view 
that in a strictly business sense “ Fraternity is the best policy.” 

de Laveleye is kind enough to say that a system, “ very similar 
to that of Mr. Bellamy,” has been known to work very well—for 
instance, in Peru under the Incagi, and in the Paraguay missions of 
the Jesuits. The ancient civilisation* of the Incas, as the only record 
of anything like organisatio:^ of industry on a national scale, is 
indeqd profoundly worthy of study, but in referring to it as a system 
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very similar to that of Nationalism, M. de Laveleye is rather out of 
the way. The Peruvian system, like the Paraguayan system, was the 
perfect flower of benevolent despotism, while Nationalism will be the 
consummation of the doctrine of democratic equality, the translation 
into industrial and economic terms of the equal rights idea, hitherto 
expressed in terms of politics only. It is hard to see how a contrast 
can be njpre antipodal. The Peruvian and the Jesuit systems illus¬ 
trate the utmost that could be accomplished for human welfare by 
the paternal principle in Government; Nationalism will undertake to 
show what can be accomplished by the fraternal principle. The 
contrast is, in a word, between paternalism and fraternalism, between 
despotism and equality. Could anything be more complete ? 

As to 1^. de Laveleye’s second paper, appearing in the March 
number of this Ep:view, I doubt if I ought to reply to it at all, for 
the reason that, in a strict sense, it tfoes not concern me or my con¬ 
tention. I should have read it through without a suspicion that the 
writer was criticising any ideas which 1 had ever entertained, were it 
not that he implicates me by name. He begins with albrief general 
account of pretty nearly all the remarkable social theories and experi¬ 
ments from Plato to these days. He includes in the list societies 
based upon community of wives and upon celibacy, upon the AVord 
of God and the Denial of God, the Christian Communism of^he early 
disciples and the Naturalism of Rousse au; the i^Iave-based military 
system of Sparta, and the modern ideal of social and industrial 
equality, the military and religious brotherhoods of the Middle Ages, 
the Jesuitism of Loyola, and the Shakerism of Mother Ann Lee. 

The adherents of these apparently very diverse and inconsistent 
ideals and aspirations are, he says, in fact all alike, all communists; 
and he proceeds to argue that W'hat is true of any one of these 
3’eformers or their plans is true of all. In this collection M. de 
Laveleye includes Nationalism as set forth in ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 

No doubt I ought to be pleased with a process which livnps me 
with Plato, and so I should be if in the exceedingly “ composite 
photograph,” to which I am permitted to contribute, I were able to 
detect any trace of my own features or expression. 

Recognising apparently that he has a large generalisation on his 
hands, M. de Laveleye goes on to divide his alleged “ communists ” 
into two classes; those who believe in fraternity aud^those who 
believe in equality. In common, as I supposed, with moOT people, I 
have been in the habit of regarding fraternity and equality as having 
a very close connection. I have regarded, in fact, fraternity las the 
flower of equality, and equality ^as the soil of fraternity. M. de 
Laveleye says, however, that nOt only are these ideas not inseparable, 
but that they are opposed; that there is a gulf fixed between them. 
The “ communists ” who base their creed upon fraternity, according 
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to him, are idealists too good for this world, while the “ communists ” 
who base their creed upon equality are materialists, too gross for this 
world, and between the two there can be no compromise. Thus on 
t^ie principle pursued so successfully in the'domestic sphere by Jack 
Sprat and his wife, he very easily disposes of the whole business oft 
social reform as hitherto advocated, and clears the field for a Utopia 
of his own—for M. de Laveleye has a Utopia. ^ 

Before paying my respects to that, however, there are one or two 
points to be gathered up. It is probably not worth while to take up 
space with a defence of “ Looking Backward ” from the charge of 
advocating a community of wives, compulsory atheism, and the 
general abolition of moral distinctions. Although M. de Laveleye, by 
very direct implication, charges me with these and ij^any mon^ 
offences, I recognise that he does not really mean it. 1 am but the 
victim of a gtand generalisation, and it would no doubt be in bad 
taste to insist that''a fine period should be sacrificed for the sake 
an individual more or less. 

I find onff place, however, in the course of this essay on Com¬ 
munism where my critic raises an issue sufficiently direct and definite 
to be met. This is where he says that “ Mr. Bellamy and com¬ 
munists of his stamp base their systems on the maxim, From each 
according, to his strength; to each according to his wants.” I don’t 
kndw anything abOut “ communists of his stamp; ” it would be too 
large a contract to undertake to vouch for a class which, according to 
M. de Laveleye? includes pretty nearly everybody in the reform line 
for 2500 years. Mr. Bellamy, however, most certainly says no such 
thing as he is here declared to say. 

If by the expression, “from each according to his strength,” is 
merely meant that men ought, as a matter of honour and moral obliga¬ 
tion, to regard their strength as the measure of their diity, and weak¬ 
ness and need as sacred titles to their service, 1 should be sorry to 
think hJ,. de Laveleye so far differed from moralists in general as to deny 
it. But if he means, as he certainly seems to say, that this law is 
laid down by me, nob merely as morally obligatory upon the indi¬ 
vidual, but as a practical basis for determining varying degrees of 
service to be exacted from individuals and varying degrees of con¬ 
sumption to be permitted to individuals, he is very far astray indeed. 
Instead of the maxim, “ From each according to his strength ; to each 
according to his wants,the maxim of Nationalism is “ from each 
equally, to each equally.” Instead of an uncertain and unasoertain- 
able Standard of service, varying with individuals, the service is 
limited to a fixed and equal term, precisely as is the period of military 
service in countries where it is universally obligatory. On the other 
hand, instead of an unregulated or varying consumption being per¬ 
mitted, the credit* allotted to all* as a means of support is equal and 
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the saxue, and may not be exceeded. Snrely hero in neil^er respect is 
anything vague or uncertain. It would be interesting to know on what 
grounds M. de Laveleye would justify so complete a misstatement as 
this on a point which he particularly declares to be vital to the 
definition of Communism on which his entire argument is based. 

This is a suitable pdint at which to correct an impression whicS* 
M. de Laveleye seems to have formed that the provision for an equal 
rate of income for all citizens in some way involves what he calls “ a 
national put-au-fi ii, a sort of enforced mess for, all time.” Does he 
mean to risk his reputation as a political economist on the statement 
that because groups of workers are paid the same wages, they must 
necessarily mess together, or that they ordinarily do so, or that they 
apparentlyJfcel any inclination to do so ? I have observed no such 
tendency in the United States under the present industrial system, 
and I am at a loss for any veasoir why it should apjyear under 
Nationalism, as I understand it. Under national co-operation the 
same amount of credit as means of support will be guaranteed to all 
citizens in good standing, from the President to the weakest worker 
and the person exempt from all work on account of physical disability. 
This will be done on the ground that their bodily needs are in a large 
view equal and common, and bticause their common humanity, and 
common heirship of the heritage of the race, should ovgrbear all 
personal considerations in the allotment of the produce of the common 
inheritance. But while the means of livelihood for all are equal, the 
manner of the expenditure of tliese means will rest as;,absolutely with 
the individual as does the expenditure of his wages to-day. The 
gourmand who spends his income on his table, and the coxcomb who 
spends it on his back, will find in Nationalism nothing wliatever to 
interfere with the continued indulgence of their idiosyncrosies. 

It is rather too bad to have to take up space with statements so 
obvious as this, but so long as reputable writers continue to assure 
the public that any real improvement in industrial conditions involves 
a community of wives, a formal profession of atheism, and the eating 
of black broth in common, it will continue to be necessary to put on the 
file denials which must appear suflSciently superfluous to persons who 
have taken pains to inform themselves on the subjects under discussion. 

I find it a quite unaccountable oversight on M. de Laveleye’s part, that, 
while ransacking ancient history back to Lycurgns and Manco Capac for 
intimations of Nationalism, he should fail to take notice of the gigantic 
contemporary illustrations of the possibility of elaborately organising 
vast populations for united action to a common end, which are afforded 
by the military systems of the great European States. To fail to see, 
in these wonderful e^xamples o£> wkat method and order may accom¬ 
plish in the concentration and direction of national forces, prototypes 
of the industrial sy^m the future is, in my opinion, wh^y to 
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of rightly interpreting one of the most significant of contemporary 
phenomena. I wish to call attention to the fact that the fundamental 
principle of the modem military system, as illustrated in Europe, and 
afi theoretically recognised by all nations, is that every man able to do 
military duty is bound to render it, without respect of persons, o» 
"Exed and equal terms. 1 wish to call attentibn to the convei’se fact, 
that while the duty of service from the individual to the nation is 
exacted only of those able to serve, the inability, however complete, of 
a citizen does not discharge the nation from the duty of protecting 
that citizen with the whole power of the State. In other words, the 
duty to serve depends on the ability to serve, but the right to pro¬ 
tection depends solely and merely on citizenship. I call attention to 
the feet that these two principles are the basic principles of Jjiationalism 
as set forth in “ Looking Backwai'd,” and that Nationalism, therefore, 
merely involves the application to the business of national maintenaiice 
of tha principles already freely acknowledged and applied in the busi¬ 
ness of national protection. 

It appearar to me that but two questions are left. J^Irst: Is main¬ 
tenance as important as protection, or, in other words, is industry as 
important to a nation’s welfare as war ? Second: Are system, 
harmony, and concert of action likely to be as advantageous in industry 
as in war^? 

I think it will be very hard for any intelligent person to decline to 
answer these questions affirmatively, even though expressly warned 
that this involyes conceding the whole case of Nationalism. It is 
pertinent to .observe that the principle of the duty of universal 
industrial service, using the word industrial in the broad sense of all 
efforts of mind or body, is not a new one. It is recognised as a 
principle of universal ethics, that no one has a right to live without 
work. Many persons here and there have denied that it can ever be 
the duty of men to fight; but I do not think it was ever seriously 
denied that it is their duty to work. Upon this postulate Nationalism 
is based. It is but a corollary of the edict of Eden : “ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” This edict has been wholly 
evaded by many, and upon those who have not been able to evade it 
it has weighed most unequally. Nationalism proposes to impose no 
new burden, but to systematise and equalise the ancient burden, and 
thereby greatly lighten it for all alike, through the economies a more 
rational system will involve. 

It should be unneqessary, but to avoid possible misapprehension it 
is x>eihaps desirable, to point out just here, that the analogy between 
the national militaiy organisations of Europe and the coming armies 
of industry in no way extends to tke details of the orgamsation of the 
respective bodies. Except as to the principle of a common duty and 
the de sirability of* order, of qrstdm, of complete co-operation, and of a 
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centrsd oversight and direction, the conditions of industry and those 
of war are vpry dissimilar. 

There will be no question of any stricter discipline for the members 
of the army of industry* than is customary in any well-conducted 
industrial establishment to-day, while, except as to work and in work^ 
hours, the citizen will be, in all respects, as much his own master as 
at presenj, and, for that matter, much more so. 

If one Avould be assured that it will be safe to depend on men whose 
motives are sense of duty, the desire of reputation, and ambition for" 
honour, rank, and power, instead of the punsuit of personal gain, to 
act as captains and generals of industry, and to conduct and administer 
the business of the people, he has but to visit the offices of the general 
staff of one/)f the great European armies, and inspect the departments 
of the paymaster-general, of the commissariat, of transportation, of 
engineering and construction, of ordnance and war material, together 
with the various (Government manufacturing establishments which 
supply the army, as well as the elaborate machinery through which 
the entire resources of the country are constantly kept Th hand and 
held available for military purposes, though meanwhile employed in 
peaceful pursuits. 

It will bo found, 1 think, that the business of organising and fully 
providing for all the needs of a body of men comprising the whole 
early manhood of a nation, including machinerj^ for utilising the 
entire material resources of the country in case of need, involves the 
constant solution' of problems of business administration on a far 
greater scale than they are presented by the affairs of the largest of 
industrial or commercial syndicates, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
work of the epaulotted administrators is done with an exactitude and 
fidelity unequalled in private business. Upon this administrative and 
essentially business side of the great modern military organisations 
the advocate of the practicability of Nationalism may properly lay 
peculiar stress. While in its warlike and strictly martial aspects the 
modern European army shows striking general analogies to the pro¬ 
posed National industrial organisation, when we come to the business 
administration of its affairs we see tasks performed, and a routine of 
duties discharged, not only analogous to, but, to a considerable extent, 
identical with, those which Nationalism will lay upon the State. 

And now we come to M. de Laveleye’s own Utopia. While con¬ 
demning as unprofitable and undesirable all plans of social reform 
based upon the principles of fraternity and equality, or recognising 
any sort of community of interest among men, or making any at^unt 
of duty or honour as motives, except in connection with blood-letting, 
he nevertheless recognises that* the advcwates of reform have some 
excuse in the unquestionable evils of existing industrial conditions. 
He admits that there is need of reform, and proceeds to state the 
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pattTOiple on wHch al(Hie he oonaiders it to be possible or desirable, as 
follows:— \ 

“The fundamental precept of social economy should bts: To each worker 
his •produce, his mtire produce, and iwthmg J?iit his produce. The great 
problem of social organisation is to realise this formula of justice. If this 
were once applied, pauperism and divitism, nfisery and idleness, vice 
and spoliation, pride and servitude, would disappear as by magic from our 
midst.” • 

* In closing his argument, he reiterates this maxim as at once “ the 
absolute negation of communism and the most sacred justice,” and 
predicts that it will receive due legislative recognition. 

I am Sony to differ so completely as I am obliged to from this 
conclusion. It is my own belief that the maxim above^ stated will 
never be recognised by legislation, for the reason that its practical 
application is rendered impossible by the nature of things, and that this 
attempt to apply it, while totally failing to effect the reforms promised, 
would incidentally involve a repudiation of some of the main ethical 
ideas of th» race, together with the complete abandonment of the 
industrial methods which distinguish civilisation from savagedom and 
have chiefly created modern wealth. 

To take up the moral aspect of the maxim first, it will be observed 
that if tjie producer is to have “ his entire produce, and notliing but 
his produce,” there»will obviously be nothing left for the non-producer, 
and for the weak producer only a pittance. This shuts out entirely, 
or reduces to ^h© crumbs and crusts of the table, women, children, 
the aged, the infirm, and those crippled by disease and accident, or de¬ 
fective by nature. All these would exist only by the favour of the 
strong and healthy men of working age. So long, indeed, as women 
were unencumbered with children their labour might avail for a bare 
support; but not for comforts at all corresponding to those enjoyed 
by men. For any share in these they must depend on masculine 
favour or charity. Let it be observed that this result of the applica¬ 
tion of M. de Laveleye’s maxim would involve on the part of all these 
blasses a far more abject state of dependence than they now are in, 
for, at present, much of the world’s wealth is not, as he would have 
it, limited to the producer, but is in the hands of non-workers. This 
arrangement the application of the maxim would abolish, witli the 
result of bringing all non-workers or feeble workers into that relation 
of direct and complete dependence upon the favour of the stronger 
members of the community which characterises the savage state. Of 
course, the stronger might, if so disposed, provide for the weaker; 
but, under the maxim, the weaker would have no right or recognised 
claim to any provision beyond what they conld make for themselves. 
And this is the arrangement under which, w'e are told, “ pauperism 
and misery,” “pride and servitude, wouldidisappear as by magic from 
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oar midst/* Certamly it would be a clear case of magic if tb^ 
should disappear under a system^ apparently expressly adapted to pip- 
mote, le^timatise, and perpetuate them. 

Let us for a moment consider the ethical quality of this proposition 
^th particular reference to the way in which it would adect tiie con¬ 
dition of woman. For the' sake of the race, Nature has laid upon ' 
woman burdens which disqualify her, in comparison with man, as a 
producer. * On account of this disqualification, resulting from her 
ccmsecration to the interests of humanity, it is proposed to put her 
on half allowance, and leave her to beg and wheedle for the rest of 
her needs. That is to say, her weakness, which in view of its cause 
would, one would suppose, among any race of intelligent beings, be 
held to cons^tute the most sacred of titles to all things the powers 
of the race could command, is made the excuse for adding to the 
burden she already bears for man, the* indignity of personal depend¬ 
ence upon his favour for her maintenance. It api>ears to me, and 1 
think will appear to most men who have not forgotten that they were 
born of women, that what M. de Laveleye calls “the anost sacred 
justice *' is in this regard an injustice of which it is difiicult to say 
whether the magnitude or the ineffable meanness is the more striking 
aspect. It is quite true that since the beginnings of history mankind 
has utterly failed to recognise the duty of society to secure the 
freedom and dignity of woman, as Nationalism pro}x>ses to do, by 
guaranteeing her economical independence. The recompense by 
indignity and oppression of her everlasting martyrdoq;i in behalf of 
the race has been the great crime of mankind to this day, a crime to 
the proportions of which the eyes of men are at last beginning to be 
opened. It is now proposed in this year 1890, that, instead of 
redressing this ancient wrong, the civilised world shall re-affirm it as 
the corner-stone of an improved society. I do not think the pro- , 
position will prevail. 

It is worth considering that, if, indeed, M. de Laveleye’s maxim is 
correct, that every worker should have “ his produce, his entire pro¬ 
duce, and nothing but his produce,” as a matter of “ most sacred 
justice,” the legislators of the past two thousand years have been 
wholly wrong in what has been commonly considered their progress¬ 
ive legislation, for the larger part of this supposed progressive legis¬ 
lation has consisted in successive limitations of the exclusive claims 
of the producer to his produce, and successiv’e assertions of the claims 
of non-producers to partake of it. The right of the wife and the 
child are now fully established, not only as a matter of a mere tuoral 
claim, but of legal title, to share in the produce of the husband and 
father, while, through taxation^ the claims of the dependent and 
destitute classes of all sorts, by no other title than their need and 
their destitution, to share the wealth t>f the produced are yearly more 
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fully asserted. For every sort of civil, military, edncationfl, and 
miscellaneous, common and public purposes, the producer is con¬ 
stantly being mulcted of his produce, and the more civilised the 
nation the less is his “sacred” title t^ that produce recognised. 
Instead of regarding the individual man as absolutely wi^out duties, 
natural or social, without responsibility to’ past, present, or future, as 
the maxim under consideration presupposes him, the constant tend¬ 
ency of civilisation has been in the direction of imposing upon him 
ever new duties, tributes, and responsibilities towards society in 
general, and especially towards its weaker and unproductive classes, 
as well as in the interest of any and all undertakings tending to 
promote the general welfare or avert the general damage. National¬ 
ism is the logical evolution of this tendency. M. de Laveleye’s plan,, 
on the other hand, contemplates its reversal. The issue between us 
is in a nutshell: M. de Laveleye is a revolutionist; I am an Evolu¬ 
tionist. Merely as to the question of practicability, in order to estab¬ 
lish M. de Laveleye’s system, a dozen law'S would have to be repealed 
to every nf w one which Nationalism would require to be enacted. 

But let me not be charged with giving a one-sided consideration, 
too largely tinged with sentiment, to M. de Laveleye s Utopia. Let 
us look at its economical aspect. Let us imagine that, intoxicated 
by the vision of a society illustrating and embodying unmitigai^ 
selfishn^s, the world had resolved to repeal all the humane legislation 
of the past two thousand years and re-organise upon the maxim, “ Tp 
the worker his produce, his entire produce, and nothing but his 
produce.” Let us see what, if any, philosophical and practical 
difficulties would be likely to arise. If Shy lock will have his pound 
of flesh, let us see he takes no more than the letter of the bond. 

To begin at the beginning: if a man bo entitled to “ nothing but 
his produce,” by what title shall he claim ownership of himself and 
the consequent right to use his powers for his own benefit ? That this 
is no fanciful objection will appear when wc reflect that, under the 
ancient civilisations and to-day in barbarous countries, parents were 
and are held to be, by the most sacred of titles, absolute proprietors 
of their sons and daughters, and certainly, if M. de Laveleye’s maxim 
were ethically sound, they ought to be, for no production is so painful, 
so costly, and so anxious as the production and nurture of human 
beings. M. de Laveleye’s maxim appears logically to require the 
re-introduction of the patriarchal system. 

In the second place, if the worker, as a matter of “ most sacred 
justice,” is entitled to his produce and “ nothing but his produce,” by 
what possible title shall he venture to appropriate any part of the 
earth and its natural resources, seeing that manifestly he did not pro¬ 
duce them ? And yet, if he does not, appropriate them, it is certain • 
that he can produce nothing at .all or eve?i find a place to stand on. 
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It appears that, as a preliminary to the proposed plmi of apjwrtion- 
ment, the whole question of the terms ou which men should use 
this earth and its resources would have to be adjusted, a question 
which, it is needless to observe, opens up the entire subject of sociology, 
li view of this consideration, it cannot be said that M. de Laveleyo’s 
maxim offers what ©an be called a short cut to the social solution. 

But, fo£ the sake of the argument, let us suppose these two rather 
large difficulties to have b.*en in some way gotten over, and proceed 
to consider some practical inconveniences which would’ appear in tho 
application of the maxim to the world’s business. 

Obviously, if every worker’s holding is to be his produce and. 
“ nothing but his jiroduce,” he mu.st not have tho u.se of inheritejd 
wealth in a^^y form. The right of inheritance must therefore be 
abolished. But wlio is to take the estates of the dying ? Undor M. 
de Laveleye's rule they neither go to heirs nor are held in common. 
Tliey must apparently be burned. 

Again, although the worker, under Mr. Laveleye's maxim, may 
accumulate and use capital which is self-produced, he may^ot rent or 
borrow or lend either with or w'ithout intc'rest, for the interest, or the, 
use, would be, to lender or borrower respectively, something other 
than his own pi-oduce. And again, lie could not employ auy one or 
have assistants of any sort by whom he made a profit, for thi« profit 
would plainly be something beside liis own product. By tlie same 
rule, he could not go into pai'tnership or any form of co-operation with 
anybody, for, W'henever the- labour of tw'o men is blendedf their produce 
is intermingled, and then it is impossible to make sure that each has 
“ his produce, his entire produce, and nothing but his produce.” In 
cases of co-operation some arbitrary plan of ditision has to be agreed 
upon, halves, quarters, thirds, or something else, bat any such method 
would fatally offend M. de LaveleJ’e’s ideal of most sacred justice.’’ 
As for the modern system of complex interdependence and sub¬ 
division of work, by -which the individual worker performs a single 
process, perhaps, out of a score requisite to complete the product—a 
system from which the wealth of the modern world largely results- - 
that, of course, would have to be given up and a return made to the 
old style of independent and wholly individual production, whereby, 
with inconceivable waste of effort, each worker wholly completed his 
own product and then took it to market. Indeed, that it might be 
even approximately possible to determine the precise product of each 
worker, as sharply distinguished from'that of every other, it, would bo 
practically necessary that every worker should be isolated. Even tlien 
tho propensity of men to help one another is so strong that, until the 
community should be educated ujf to* M. de Laveleye’s standard of 
sacred justice,” it would be highly desirable that a policeman should 
be assigned to each worker to* prevent 'the surreptitious exchange of 
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assistance. By the time this point had been reached in preparinjjf 
for the ideal system of distributing human produce, it is to bo feared 
there would not be any produce, worth speaking of, left to distribute. 

And yet even at this stage the process "of stripping the individual 
of all advantages not self-derived, which wopld be necessary to make 
sure that he received “ nothing but his produce,” would be by no 
means completed. It is a serious thing for the individual to call for 
an account and trial balance between himself and his race, as M. de 
Laveleye’s maxim in effect does. All that a man produces to-day 
more than did his cave-dwelling ancestor, he produces by virtue of the 
accumulated achievements, inventions, and improvements of the in¬ 
tervening generations, together with the social and industrial machinery 
which is their legacy. All these, of which the sum is cr, ilisation, are 
the common inheritance of the race, the capital of society. Its 
elements have not descended to us by any individual or traceable line, 
and‘cannot be claimed by an individual, but only by a common and 
social title. For the heritage of civilisation the individual is the 
debtor of mankind; for its use humanity is his creditor; to it ho has 
•no claim save under the perpetual tribute of social duty. Nine 
hundred dnd ninety-nine parts out of the thousand of every man’s 
produce are the result of his social inheritance and environment. 
The retnaining part would probably be a liberal estimate of what 
by “ sacred justice ” could be allotted him as “ his product, his entire 
product, and nothing but his product.” 

In view of the foregoing considerations there appears no escape 
from the following conclusions : The affairs of men, as the result of 
an indefinite period of gregarious life, have become so involved as to 
be inextricable. Even though, in order to disentangle them, it were 
thought worth while to disintegrate the social organism to its ultimate 
particles, and unravel to the last thread the fabric of civilisation, yet 
would the sacrifice avail nothing, for even then the earth and its 
resources, to which men can have no title unless it be a common one, 
would remain the basis of all production. 

The human heritage must, therefore, be construed, and can only be 
construed, as an estate in common, essentially indivisible, to which idl 
human beings are equal heirs. Hitherto this community and equality 
of right have been disregarded, the heirs being left to scramble and 
fight for what they could individually get and keep. Thanks to the 
growth of human intelligence, a world in revolt testifies to-day that 
thi^ insane injustice is to be suffered no longer. Unless humanity be 
destined to pass under some at present inconceivable form of 
despotism, there is but one issue possible. The world, and every¬ 
thing that is in it, will ere long be recognised as the common property 
of all, and undqjrtSiken and a^inistered for the equal benefit of all. 
Nationalism is a plan for establishing and carrying on such an 
administration. Edwabd Beulamy. 
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rriHE months which have just passed awaj^ have been 
('oiiapso of A mai'ked by one event of high political importance— 
Bonlangism, disappearance of Boulangism, that moral malady, Jft 
once disgraceful and absurd, which for the last two years has 
been poisoning the system of the electorate. The elections of last 
autumn had read the Boulangists a sufficiently gevere lesson: for, 
after giving out that they would bo disappointed with a hundred seats, 
they carried a bare forty, and that only with the help of the reac¬ 
tionary parties. Still they did not quite lose heart; an<f the re-election 
in Paris of three or four Boulangists who liad been unseated held out 
a hope that the April municipal elections might give them their 
revenge. It was really courting defeat, for on the municipal field 
they cx)uld count on no support from the Consen-ativos, and tliey had 
to reckon with the very strong local position of the outgoing mem¬ 
bers. The only result of their taking part in the contest was to 
soften the differences amongst the various shades of Republicans, and 
to facilitate tlie success of the most moderate candidates, since it was 
only among the more violent Radicals that they could gain any 
recruits by their war-cry of a “ Referendum ” and a “ Constituent 
Assembly.” It was in vain that they exhausted every resource, 
assumed all manner of disguises, posed here as Socialists, here as 
Clericals, and there as anti-Semitics ; two seats out of forty were all 
that they succeeded in carrying. It was absolute collapse. M. 
D6roul6de, the fieiy Achilles of the party, laid down his lancef and 
went off on a long voyasyc ; and the rest—MM. Laisant, Naquet, and 
Laguerre—announced that the Bpulangist party must withdraw for a 
time from collective action, and tried to rejoin the Republicans; but even 
the Extreme Left, with which they werrformerly associated, has shown 
no eagerness to receive them, and their part in politics for some time 
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to come will probably be confined to serving as intermediaries now 
and again in some momentary coalition between the Radicals and the 
Right. A few days before the final collapse of Bonlangism in the 
elections of the foui^ of May, its leader ‘had given the country one 
last comedy. TMee of his most faithful friends started for Jersey (fa. 
the first, announcing everywhere that the General would return to 
Paris for the polling-day. It was a final effort to raHyntheir dis¬ 
banded troops. But the General declined to come back unless M. 
Rodiefort came with him. The emissaries started for London, but 
they found M. Rochefort no more disposed than the General to 
come home and face a new trial, of which no one could doubt the 
issue. After this humiliating farce, the National Committee and its 
chief had the good sense to take leave of each other on friendly terms, 
and with as little recrimination as possible. 

The history of the Bonlangist adventure is doubly 
interesting for the moral which may be deduced from it 
Bpulangist and the results it has brought about. The. most instruc- 
‘'*tive part of it, as it seems to me, is the lesson it has given 
•to those Republicans who thought themselves safe in undisputed pos¬ 
session, and took their fling, governing in a purely party spirit, and 
taking no pains to win over to the Republic the imposing minorities 
of which the Opposition was made up, and who suddenly found them¬ 
selves face to face* with a formidable coalition of interests and griev¬ 
ances which very nearly ovenvheltned them altogether. On the other 
hand, it has been proved that there is a solid stratum of Republicanism 
in the country, and that the Bonlangist. movement was not, like the 
Bonapartist movement of 1848-18.51, a general and spontaneous im¬ 
pulse in favour of Cmsarism, It was composed of very various 
elements—patriotic aspirations, the lust of revenge, disgust with the 
barren conflict of parties in Parliament, the deliberate action of the 
clergy and the Royalists, who believed they were serving the cause of 
the monarchy, and finally, a coalition of all the discontents, of every 
sort and kind. These incongruous elements soon fell to pieces again 
when success began to appear doubtful. But none the less, the history 
of these two years has made it abundantly plain that the masses of 
the people are not to be satisfied with a purely anonymous goveni- 
ment. The State must be symbolised for them under the form of 
some man whom they can love, admire, and applaud. For the masses, 
M. GrSvy did not exist at all. M. Carnot has succeeded, by the grace 
and regularity with which he has discharged the duties of his oflGce, 
in obtaining a modest and irreproachable popularity which has fairly 
broken down and supplanted ^e noisy and ignoble popularity of 
General Boulanger. Nor are the French people disposed to endure a 
Government without initiative or will of its own. Ready as they 
were to turn their backs on Ministers who, like M. Floquet, were 
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wlllingfto let everything go, and to insist on nothing, they are just as 
ready to follow men'whb, like M. Conatans, know what they mean, and 
intend to do it. And finally, it appears very plainly from the events 
of the.last two years that,«if the electorate is still subject to strange 
fluctuations of mood, and to sudden and inconsiderate impulses, there 
is nevertheless a gradual process of education going on; the rdgime 
of absolute liberty now enjoyed by France carries with it the remedy 
for its own inconveniences; and whenever the nation is on the 
threshold of some grave mistake or peril, it seems instinctively to draw 
back. We must not place too much reliance on this sort of political 
education ; but we may at least observe and rejoice in it. 

As to the consequences of the Boulangist movement, 
th^y are by no means inconsiderable. The foremost of 
them is the x^^'^^lbund disorganisation of the lioyalist 
party. The support openly afforded lo the Boulangist campaign 
by the (^Jomte de Paris has given deep offence to those. of 'his 
adherents who regarded such an alliance as downright dishonour, 
and has demoralised the electoral forces of the party by ^rmitting 
them to vote for candidates avowedly Ttepublican. The Orleans family . 
became so keenly aware of the deplorable effect produced by the 
Boulangist alliance that they must needs try to repair it by the heroico- 
comic escapade of the young Duke of Orleans. While his father was 
making a voyage to Havannah in order to show thaf he had nothing 
to do with it, the young prince, just turned twenty-one, appeared un¬ 
expectedly in Paris, presented himself at the recruiting office, and 
proposed to undergo his teim of military service, lie probably ex¬ 
pected to place the Government in a desperate difficulty, obliging it 
either to conduct him at once to the frontier, and thus violate the law 
of expulsion, w'hich condemns to two years' imprisonment any exiled 
prihee who may return to France without permission, or else to subject 
him to a trial which must result in a penalty obviously disproportionate 
to the offence. He tnight, at any rate, be sure of being talked about, 
and of making his name familiar to thousands of Frenchmen hitherto 
idmost unaware of his existence. And finally, by braving imprison¬ 
ment in preference to exile, he could throw into the shade that other 
Frenchman who had deliberately chosen exile to avoid imprisonment. 
But, to the despair of the Hoyalist journals, which broke out into vapid 
indignation and protests somewhat lacking in cogency, the Govern¬ 
ment disturbed itself very little about the matter. It quietly put 
the prince through his trial, let him be sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, and duly shut him up at Clairvaux, in the rooms 
lately occupied by the anarchist, Krapotkin, and the revolutionist, 
Blanqui. Public opinion was noTmore agitated than the Ministry. 
Nobody took it for the whim of a hot-headed but generous youth, eager 
to share the conscript’s mess. Everybody knew it was a carefully got- 
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Bp little comedy, intended to obliterate the misadventures of the elec¬ 
toral campaign, to rekindle the zeal of the Eoyalists, and to prevent 
the formation of the Constitutional Eight in the Chamber of Deputies* 
People smiled as they read of the luxurious repasts served up in the 
prison to the young aspirant after barrack rations. They wasted ho 
sentiment over his departure for Clairvaux, well knowing that his im¬ 
prisonment would be neither long nor severe. The news t^at he had 
been taken to the frontier and dismissed with a pardon was received 
without surprise; nobody was glad and nobody was angry. At the 
municipal elections the Conservatives took good care .to say nothing at 
all about monarchies or republics; they simply allied themselves with 
the moderate Eepublicans; and to this alliance they owe the presence 
of some thirty Conservatives and Moderates in an nss<jpibly which 
hitherto has scarcelj^ contained a dozen. In the Chamber of Deputies, 
the group of the Constitutional" Eight, whose formation had been some¬ 
what retarded by the trial of the Duke of Orleans, did not wait for his 
liberation before constituting itself in due form ; and wo believe it is 
destined t^grow rapidly, and to become an important factor in the 
balance of parties. 

While it thus disorganised the monarchical party, the Boulaugist 
movement has also swept away the divisions of the Ecpublican party. 
As it w#s chiefly the Eadical electors who went over to Boulangism, 
the Moderates ha-^e gained the ground that the Eadicals have lost. 
Hence there is, in the Chamber of Deputies as in the Municipal 
Council, a veiy remarkable increase of the Moderate groups, and also 
a perceptible modification both of the progi’amme and the passions of 
the Eadicals. There is a general sense of the injury that has been 
done to the Eepublic by sterile and interminable debates; and a 
general wish to unite for purposes of fruitful work, and to look after 
the business and interests of the country and the requirements of the 
^ricultural and industrial classes. Erora this point of view, Boulan¬ 
gism has rendered a real service to the country. Its excesses have 
been a lesson both to the Eepublicans and their opponents. 

It has also, I think, contributed to pnt an end to the anti-Semitic 
campaign, which had taken Eidvantage of the evil passions aroused by 
the Boulangist movement to make some stir of its own. There was a 
moment when—thanks to the aiding and abetting of some of the 
noisiest Boulangists, such as MM. Laur and Laisant, and of noble¬ 
men like the Marquis de MorSs and the Duo d’UzSs, who thought to 
get some political leverage out of Socialism and the anti-Semitic 
mania—it seemed as if this latter malady were going to spread 
through France. But the munic^al elections have shown that, even 
in Paris, it found a too refractory ‘medium, and that it has shared in 
the discredit and defeat of Boulangism, M. Drumont, the most 
famous of its apostles, got onl/ 600 votes; and in the Quartior dea 
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EcoleSj the anti-Semitic candidate scarcely obtained a hundred. It 
may be hoped that, in a country where the Jews number no more 
than 00,000, and where for the last century they hare, under the 
influence of civil and political equality, been mingled without distinc¬ 
tion in the general mass of citizens, this essentially factitious move¬ 
ment may pass away an(bleave no trace behind. 

Present political peace produced by the failure of 

state •Boulangism has shown itself in many ways; and, first of 

ChLnber unmistakable determination of the Chamber to 

avoid Ministerial crises. The retirement of M. Tirard, in 
the middle of March, was the work of the Senate, which refused to 
approve the postponement of the treaty of commerce with Turkey. 
The Chamber of Deputies had carried its forbearance so far as to sub¬ 
mit without ft word to the petty coujp d^eiat by which the Premier had 
substituted M. Bourgeois for M. Con^tans at the Ministry of the 
Interior. Besides, the resignation of M. Tirard hardly amounted to a 
Ministerial crisis. Everj'body felt that a stronger head and a more 
energetic temper were n(‘eded at the head of the Govemmejjjt; and M. 
de Freycinet, who has the good fortune to be the favourite of all 
parties and the man for every emergency, was at hand to take up his 
inheritance. He had already acquired great credit as Minister of War, 
and this post he retained. M. Ribot, succeeding M. Spuller at the 
Foreign Office, secured to the Government the sqpport of the Left 
Centre and the good-will of a section of the Right. M. Constans, 
whose capacity and reputation rendered him almost indispensable at 
the Ministry of the Interior, returned to the post of wfiich M. Tirard 
had deprived him in a moment of ill-temper; and his former succes¬ 
sor, M. Bourgeois—a most valuable man, who has, * moreover, the 
advantage of possessing a certain ascendency over some of the Radicals 
-•-replaced M. Fallidres at the Education Department. M. Fallifires, 
also, only exchanged one office for another, taking over the Ministry of 
Justice from M. ThOsvenet, whose reputation as a gamester was hardly 
consistent with the unimpeachability necessaiy to a keeper of the seals. 
M. Rouvier remained at the Exchequer, M. Yves Guyot at the Public 
Works, M. Barbey at the Marine; M. Develle became Minister of 
Agriculture, and M. J. Roche, of Commerce. The new Government 
wjis thus a mere re-arrangement of the Tirard Ministiy, with some 
added force, and with more cohesion. There is not a single portfolio 
which is not now in the hands of a really capable man, and the 
Cabinet, as a whole, represents as exactly as iwssible the Republican 
majority, with the exception of the extreme Left. • 

Attitude Government of M. de Freycinet, like that of M. 

of the Tirard, announced itsinlfentionof setting aside controverted 
Qovermnent. q^iegniQ^g^ dealing only with those matters of business, 
and of aociiJ and economic reform, oiw which men o&different political 
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opinions could come to an. understanding. The Senate is coi^mitted 
beforehand to this view. But in the Chamber, political passions a^ 
■ more intense, personal competition is keener, and Ministerial amlntioES 
and local rivalries find more place. The^ Radicals dread nothing so 
much as the disarmament of the Right; lor, from the moment tl^t 
the Right loyally acc^ts the Republic, it may reckon with certainty, 
if not on governing it for a time, at least on exercising a directing 
influence over it to the detriment of the Radicals. Nevertheless, in 
the Chamber, as in the Senate, the spirit of reconciliation is dominant. 
It is true that some precious time was lost in the verification of powere, 
•which was gone through too much in a vein of political i-etribution, 
nor could the deputies bring themselves to abstain from putting some 
useless and untimely interpellations; but on the whole they showed a 
disposition to devote themselves actively and without prejudice to the 
general interests of the country. Members of the Right were 
adxnitted to the Grand Committees on the Customs and the Budget; 
agricultural and commercial groups were formed, open to deputies of 
all opinioun. without exception; and the signatures of members of the 
Right and Left meet indiscriminately at the foot of Bills in favour of 
•the working classes. Twice over, a considerable part of the Right has 
voted orders of the day expressing confidence in the Ministry. A 
group of the Constitutional Right is in course of formation ; and we 
have even seen Bills of a distinctly Socialistic character—as, for 
instance, that which makes it punishable for a master to dismiss a 
workman on account of his belonging to a syndicate—^passed by a 
coalition of the Right and the Radicals. Thus it may be said that we 
have before us at the same time the spread of a conciliatory spirit, 
and a general blurring of party distinctions. The Committee which 
excites most interest is the Customs Committee ; and the Chamber is 
divided more sharply into Protectionists and Free-traders, than into 
Liberals and Conservatives. The present Chamber is laboripus, 
honest, and full of good intentions. Its honesty is even of a some¬ 
what jealous complexion, disposed to see mysteries of iniquity every¬ 
where in money matters. It was very nearly throwing M. Rouvier 
overboard on suspicion of having looked too favourably on the adminis¬ 
tration of M. Christophle, as Governor of the Credit Ponder ; and it 
was urgent in demanding that no senator or deputy should in future be 
chosen to fill the high oflices, either of finance or pf the magistracy. 
Nevertheless, its good-will is not always of the most enlightened. By 
way of aiding industry and agriculture, it has thrown itself into a 
blind Protectionism, which is in danger of doing irreparable harm to 
trade, and sending up the price^f commodities generally in a way 
that will bring great suffering 6ii jbhe working classes, with whose 
interests the Chamber is all the. while so mneh concerned. It goes 
on somewhat recklessly passing* Bills Ibr the benefit of the workman. 
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■without Sufficaeatly considering whether they are either Jnst or practicri. 
This is the case with the law which forbids the dismissal of workmen 
on the ground of their being members of a Syndical Chamber, and 
with the motion which proposed to restrain a railway company from 
forbidding its employes to stand for the Municipal Council. 

g The fact is, that the Chamber of Deputies, in common 

reforms. ^ with the Press, and, indeed, with society in general, is 
being drawn on by a movement at once very noble and 
very perilous, very touching and very inconsiderate—a movement of 
sympathy for almost any project of social reform. One cannot help 
comparing the favour with which suggestions of social reform are 
received to-day, with the favour with whidi suggestions of political 
reform were ^received a hundred years ago. These ideas were the 
fashion everywhere; they w'ere the talk of the caf^ and the mUm, the 
workshop and the boudoir. Pew took‘the trouble to study them, to 
master them, to mature tliem; and society let loose, as if in sport, 
sunidst an effusion of tenderness and enthusiasm, a revolution which 
has covered not only France, but Europe, with ruins, l^sk myself 
sometimes, when I see with what facility, with what light-heartodness,^ 
these great questions of property, of labour, of wages, of association, 
of inheritance, are 'discussed and disposed of, whether we are not 
feeding the poorer classes with hopes sfind illusions which mqy drive 
them to violence when they find how impossible it fs to realise them. 
De that as it may, the impulse is given; and one cannot but be glad 
of it, whatever the upshot may be, because one feels it .is the love of 
justice that lies at the bottom of these efforts for the improvement of 
our social organisation. Five or six years ago, the name of Socialist 
was ill received, and regarded by many as a term of abuse; now 
everybody calls himself a Socialist, and to say that a man is not a 
Socialist is equivalent to calling him narrow-minded, selfish, and 
heartless. 


Whence, and how', has this movement, this temper of mind, sprung 
np among us ? Without going back to its more distant sources—the 
ideas of equality left as a legacy of the French Revolution, or the 
elaborate and often chimerical social theories associated in France with 


the names of St. Simon, Fournier, Cabet, Leroux, and Proudhon, in 
(iennany with those of Lassalle and Marx, and in England with that 
of Owen-~it is obvious that the evergrowing importance of industru^ 
and of economic questions on the one hand, and on the other the 
diffusion of education and the extension of the franchise, must tend to 


make the masses aware of their sts^ngth, and desirous to use if for 
the bettering of their condition; and ninst, at the same time, remind 
the privileged classes of the necessity of tdlowing the labourer a share 
in the profits of his labour, and of makiug life less precuious for the 
lowest classes, if only for the purpose bf giving theffi au interest in 
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the molatenance of social security and order. The politicians were the 
first to avail themselves of these ideas, in order to create for them¬ 
selves a standing army among the electorate j and the Catholics fol¬ 
lowed suit, moved, some of them, by the sentiment of Christian 
charity, others by the desire of opposing to a society sprung from t^^e 
llevolution the more or less chimerical ideal‘^of a society based on the 
theory of solidarity, on the association of rich and poor, which existed 
before the Kevolution; and others again—and these were Ihie greatest 
number—^by the hope that the Catholic Church, which has lost all hold 
on the intellectual progress of the times, might yet, by moans of its 
powerful oiganisation, exercise an important influence upon the 
social movement. These men have never separated the idea of a 
religious proj»ganda from their projects of social reformation. Led 
. the .Comte de Mun and M. de la Tour du Pin, they^^^have started 
Christian factories, with a h^jhly developed provident and mutual 
assurance system, and even an occasional sharing of profits, but in 
which the workmen are enrolled as members of a religious association, 
and boundUto certain religious duties : and they have opened in all 
parts of the country Catholic workmen’s clubs, which serve at once as 
'a religions and a party organisation. At the same time co-operative 
societies cmd associations of all sorts are multiplying around us, partly 
as a simple consequence of the liberty of organisation, and also with 
the help of those devoted men who, like M. Leclere, M. Charles Eobert, 
M. de Boive, and others, have placed their knowledge and acquired 
experience, practical and juridical, at the service of these associations. 
Meanwhile, the workmen have gained, little by little, a definite know¬ 
ledge of what association can do for them and what it cannot. From 
the xwint of view of social theories, it does not seem to have done 
much. While some few followers of Blanqui are still in tlie childish 
stage of belief in universal revolution, and reformation by anarchy, the 
rest are, most of them, more or less convinced partisans of Collectivist 
ideas. They imagine a society in which the State should regulate 
labour and production, should be the sole proprietor of the soil and (fl" 
all industrial establishments, and should work them by the regulated 
and organised labour of the whole ^community. While awaiting this 
transformation, which one section of them—the “ possibilist ” section 
—-hopes to bring about by purely legal means, and the rest are dis¬ 
posed to hasten by violence, the workmen are showing marvellous skill 
in organising themselves for the conflict with capital. The workmen’s 
syndicates of to-day, recognised and protected by the law, enable the 
men in any given trade to act in concert so as to bring pressure to 
bear upon the general conditions of labour. In some of the large towns 
—Paris, Lyons, and Marseille^—l<he various syndicates meet in a 
building called the Bourse dn Travail; and sdrCady plans are being 
framed for an ae^ciation of all* the syndicates in France. The miners” 
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delegal^ assembled at St. Etienne have just been conferring on their 
comTuon interests. Strikes are much more frequent than heretofore^ 
but also better conducted; they take place now, not when an industry 
is in danger^ but when it is^ prosperous, and a rise of wages may be- 
Iwiped for; and, consequently, most of the recent strikes have ended 
in favour of the men. Ejfnally, there is a feeling, and a very just one,, 
that the labour question is e.S6entialiy an international question, and 
that there is a certain solidarity among the artisans of all countries. 
Henci? the excitement caused in France by the demonstrations of the- 
first and fourth of May in favour of “ the three eights”—or the eight 
hours’ working day. ’J’here was nothing threatening in the character 
of the demonstration, thanks to the measures taken by M. Constans to 
suppress any^ttompt at a riot, and also to the temper of the people, who 
were far from having any idea of using violence, and who know well 
enough that the eight hours’ day is as yet a far-off ideal; but, both for 
the artisans and for the middle classes, the demonstration of the first of 
May had an unmistakable meaning. It gave tangible proof - that, if 
the old International Association is dead and gone, anoth^and a far 
more formidable union has sprung up in its place—a union which 
needs neither binding regulatioms nor a central fund, and which is' 
based on the common understanding that the interests of labour in all 
countries are, one and indivisible, and that they must be furtliered by 
simultaneous action. • 

The spectacle of the growing force of the labour party could not 
but impress upon the middle classes the necessity of satisfying what¬ 
ever is legitimate in its claims, in order to avoid a serious conflict 
and the example of the measures passed in Germany for insurance 
against ago and accident, together with the theories of German State 
Socialists, which have found their echo in France in M. de Laveleye, 
M. Gide, and M. de Boive, and the demonstration of the Labour 
Associations of Switsierland, assembled in congress at Olten, under 
the leadership of the Catholic M. Becurtius and the Freethinker 
M. Favon—all this has helped to carry home the conviction, either 
that the State must intervene to improve the condition of the labourer, 
or, on the other hand, that what is wanted is a rapid multiplication 
of associations, and the spread of the profit-sharing system, in order 
to realise by private initiative what others expect from State inter¬ 
vention. And, finally, the general evolution of the tendencies, moral' 
and intellectual, of our generation, has given an unforeseen extension 
to this interest in the problem of our social progress. 

After the war of 1870, two growing tendencies mi^t bo 
in discerned among the younger generation:—in some, a dis¬ 
social couragement iead|ng t© pessimism ; in others, an exoltisiv& 
abaor]>tion in practical Hfe, the worship of sneoess, a contempt 
for everything vague or uncertain, the ridicule of t&e id^ in com— 
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parison with the concrete and the real. Hence in literature, on the one 
hand, the narrow and bmtal “ naturalism,” the pessimistic philosophy, 
the so-called “ dScadente ” of poetry. But there were also minds of a 
higher tone, who believed in, and courageously toiled for, the resur¬ 
rection of their country, and who kept their faith in?a moral ideal, 
the source at once of poetry and of action. 'And*how, to-day,-we see 
on every side a strong reaction setting in against mhterialis|ic tenden¬ 
cies, against realism and pessimism—a sort of religious unrest, a 
mystical instinct, which with some takes the form of a return towards 
Catholicism, and with others, that of an attraction to Theosophic and 
Spiritualistic doctrines; but which, for the most part, has rather the 
character of a humanitarian enthusiasm, an eagerness to labour for 
the diminution of human misery. The immense popi^arity of the 
Knssian literature, and of Tolstoi’s works in particular, has largely 
ciontributed to the spread of this feeling; and M. de Vogiie, who has 
been, the intrepreter of the Bussian literature in France, has become, 
as it were, the apostle of a semi-religiouB, semi-social movement. 
Many yourrg men look on him as a master: and when, quite lately, 
he took the chair at the banquet of the Paris Students’ Association, 
bis address was an exhortation to labour for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of “ the disinherited.” It should be the mission of 
the youpg, he said, to bring about a re-union of classes. 

And now’, in fddition to the various internal causes which have 
tended to awaken in France an ever-increasing interest in social 
questions, a n^w impulse has also been given from outside, by the 
International Conference called together last Easter at Berlin by the 
German Emperor. Whatever may be the immediate legislative 
results of tihat Conference, it is imj) 0 S 8 ible to exaggerate the moral 
importance of such an act on the part of William II., especially when 
it is taken in conjunction with the dismissal of Prince Bismarck. We 
need not here discuss the wisdom or indisco'etion of these two actions, 
nor whether Prince Bismarck was or was not necessary to the young 
empire. The great fact is, that the Emperor has openly declared 
before the world that purely politic|fl questions must henceforth give 
precedence to social questions; he has made the social question the 
order of the day for every Government in Europe. From that position 
it certainly will not recede; for, in the first place, the Emperor’s 
action has worked up to the very highest pitch the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of the working classes; and, in the second place, it has encour¬ 
aged numbers of men who had been prevented by timidity, conven- 
tionjfiity, or conservative prejudices, from occupying themselves with 
these question^, to turn their attention to them. The sympathy 
openly expressed by Pope Leo XIII. foi; this new departure of the 
Emperor’s has also had a great influence on people’s minds, and we 
now hear Collectifist and Socialistic theories calmly and even favourably 
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discuBS«d in drawing-rooxas where, not so very long ago, the very 
name of Socialism was uttered with a shudder. 

The keenness of these social interests, and the attitude of the 
Emperor in regard to them, have done another thing. They have 
altogether changed the international sitnation between France and 
Germany. 

Franco • people are now beginning to say that, sharp as 

and has been the international rivalry, and intense the strain 

Germany, ever-increasing armaments, the time is not far off 
when the gravity of the social arid economic problem will cast all this 
into the background. Before fifty years are over, the question how 
territories are to be divided will have given way to the question how 
society is to i»e organised. Already the feeling of jealousy towards 
Germany is nothing like as acute as it was some years ago; and the 
retirement of Prince Bismarck, who * represented all the painfu 
memories of 1870, with its associations of empire and disniember- 
ment, and the presence on the throne of a young prince vrho had 
nothing to' do wit h the war, have had a marked effect on fhe imagi¬ 
nation and the temper of the French. 

The peculiar susceptibility of the French nature has been shown 
on this occasion in the most striking manner. They have proved 
how little capable they are of sustained ill-will, how easily touched 
and stirred by anything that has an imposing and dAmatic charaeb'r. 
The artistic impulse in them carries it over everything else. Nowhere 
has the fall of Prince Bismarck, and the ingratitude of which he lias 
been the victim, excited more commiseration than in France. The 
enemy once fallen, ever)' feeling has vanished except the respect and 
admiration called forth by bis powerful nature and his extraordinary 
career. At the same time the Emperor himself has produced a very 
complex impression on the minds of Frenchmen—surprise first of all, 
then curiosity, and then something very like sympathy. 

Character of liveliest apprehension that they saw his 

the German accession to the throne. They had been shocked and 

Emperor, Ijy ^11 that was known, or believed, of his 

conduct to his father; they believed him to be absolutely dominated 
by the will of Prince Bismarck; they imagined that his whole soul 
was taken up with three things—the pride of power, the thirst for 
maotinl glory, and the hatred of France. It was even said that, so 
long as Bismarck was at his side, the peace of Europe would not be 
broken, but that from the moment he was out of those leading string^ 
there would be everything to fear. But now we find that we have 
before our eyes a totall) different ] 5 erBon from what we imagined, 
more complex, and far more • attr^tive; difficult to understand or to 
define, but certainly neither vulgar nor conventioi^L One of the 
first things that strikes the eye is his extraordinary activity and even 
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excitability, phydcal and mental. He is always in movement, travel¬ 
ling, bunting, bolding reviews, out in tiie country; but he never 
neglects his work. Four hours a day for physical exercise, four or 
five for sleep, the rest for work or reflopfions—this makes up the* 
habitual order of his day. There is nothing feverish in his speech or 
manner, yet or^ feels in it that perpetual need of movement. 
Whether in speech or in action, he cannot endure a mop^ent’s pause. 
It is this need of perpetual activity that was so unendurable to the 
temper of the great Chancellor. It was not unnatural. like the 
•Creator, when the Creation wm ’finished, he wanted to rest the 
seventh day. 

But what is the Emperor going to do ? That is the great problem, 

the unfolding of which his own friends, as well as a^l Europe, look 
anxiously on. It was this that troubled his grandmother, the Empress 
Augusta, when she saw him ascend the throne so young and so 
■inexperienced, after the premature death of his father, and said : 

There will be a step wanting in the staircase of the Empire of 
German^^ He is a curious mixture of fossil reminiscences and 
, modem aspirations; he is at once a feudal warrior of the Middle Ages, 
•a king, by divine right, of the ancien rigime, and a socialist of the 
twentieth century. I fear this supremacy of the archaeological 
■element, which certainly exercises a gteat influence over him ; for of 
all chimeras, th^ chimeras of the past are the most to be dreaded. 
He seems to have no perception of the odd effect it produces to hear 

Hohenzollem, the descendant of that Frederick of Hohmiaollenj 
who bought the electorate of Brandenburg from the Emperor Sigismund 
for good current coin, talking about his sovereignty by the grace of 
God, of which he gives account tq^ God alone. His nature is lacking 
in unity, in measure, in balance. His tongue has the roughness of a 
trooper’s, and the mildness of an apostle’s; he can tarn a torrent of 
commination now on France, now on Bussia ; he will crush whoever 
■opposes him ; he will give his enemies a lesson they will remember 
for a hundred years he will go on adding to his war budget and his 
offective force at the very moment when France has diminished hers 
by forty-two millions; and yet he talks of his love of peace in accents 
of iiT^dstible sincerity.. ’ He is a sort of rimmi of all the Hohen- 
7 X)llem 8 . A soldier like the Great Elector and like William the Mrst, 
a delighter in ceremony and gala uniforms like Frederick the First, 
rough in iris play, and a believer in sumptuary laws, like Frederick 
Wjlliam the Mrst, s^isitive as Frederick the Second to all the delicacies 
of French wit, a mystic like Frederick William the Second, a roman¬ 
ticist like Frederick William the Fourth, a humanitariau like Frederick 
the Third, he is a comhination of the most contradictoiy elem^ts. 
Will he succee^in fiming them into a single clmracter, G^ple, coherent, 
and continuous ? It does wk seem impossible; for he has a strong 
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will, aad since he came to the throne he has proved himself capable of 
reconsidering his duties and controlling his own dispositiem. If he 
has really resolved to play the part of a staunch upholder of peaice, a 
ehampion of the working • classes, a royal reformer, it is because it 
seems to him to be his duty ; and it has probably cost him more or 
less of a stn^gle with himself. A few years ago, he gave his photo¬ 
graph to a*young officer friend, and wrote at the back: “ Oderint dum 
raetuant.” A few weeks ago, he said to M. Jules Simon : “ When I 
Ijecame emperor, I said to myself, that, in the position in which God had 
placed me, it would be better to do good to men than to make them fear 
me.” This beautiful little saying, which he publicly repeated in his 
speech at Bremen, is the precise answer to his harsh and insolent 
inscription o^ few years back. There has been a moral history going 
on in the breast of William the Second. As prince and heir, he longed 
to make himself feared some day; once master, he felt his responsi¬ 
bility, and now he wishes to be loved. However much or little ’that 
goes for, it is not the mark of an ordinary mind. 

The generous qualities of the young Emperor have'Tleen veiy 
generally recognised in France, which also owes him something for the, 
removal of Prince Bismarck. We have been glad, moreover, to feel 
that peace was guaranteed, at least for the moment, by projects of 
social reform which can only be carried out in time of pea(%. • It has 
been rather a curious sight, to see public opinion ih France at once 
growing kindly to Prince Bismarck for having been dismissed, and 
friendly towards the Emperor for having dismissed Prince Bismarck. 
This kindliness and friendliness—which is far more general than one 
would readily have believed, and is felt even in Alsace—has been 
accompanied, perhaps, by a certfiin simple-mindedness. There are 
people who have gone so far as to imagine that it was only a question 
of time and patience, and William II. would restore Alsace and 
Lorraine, out of pure love of peace and the desire of inaugurating a 
new era in European politics. 

These are the <^ams of honest people who are a little too idealistic. 
But what is real enough is this :^that the new political situation 
which has been evolved since the accession of William II. has induced 
a great many people in France to look more calmly, and in a veiy 
different icanner, on the relations between France and Germany. It 
is well understood that Germany as well as France rushes upon certain, 
ruin if they persist in their enmity; that everything counsels a recon- 
•dliatton which would ensure thqir greatness and prosperity. Much 
has been said during these last years of the Franco-Russian aUianoe; 
it has been repeated again and again, that France and Russia have 
®ot a single conflicting interest, vfhile France and Gmmiuiy have* not 
one in common. Nothing could be more erroneous Jhan this view of 
things. The truth is that France and Russia have ver^ittlein common. 
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and their interests are opposed at several points; while, ap^rt from 
the antagonism created by the war of 1870, France and Germany 
have hardly any points of opposition and many of agreement. 

France alliance between Franca and Russia is based ezcln- 

and sively on a certain naturd f^mpathy and resemblance be- 
linssia. tjje Celtic character, and on a common 

hostility to Germany—with this difference, that the hostility of Russia 
to the Germans springs from a violent antipathy of nature, while that 
of France is purely accidental. From this alliance France has almost 
nothing to gain, either in a material or an intellectual sense. She 
can derive no positive profit from it, except in the extreme East, by 
means of the pressure which Russia might put upon China to make 
her pursue a policy favourable to France in Tonquin. Q,at in Europe, 
if the peace lasts, what advantage can France possibly draw from an 
alliance with Russia ? Franck lends her capital to Russia; she main¬ 
tains the credit of Russia; but Russia opens to France not one 
industrial outlet, while her corn is a perpetual and increasing menace 
to Frencii agriculture. If war broke out with Germany, France, 
whether vanquished or victorious, could not but lose by an alliance 
with Russia. Vanquished, she would have to bear the whole burden 
of defeat, for Germany would necessarily carry on a defensive war 
on the^^side of Russia, and an aggressive war on the side of France. 
France, which alOne has any money, would have to pay the cost of the 
war; and France, which alone has any colonies, could alone be plnn- 
, dered of her^erritory without her victor being burdened with such 
embarrassing and dangerous conquests as those of 1870. Finally, 
Russia, which is a young country with immense and thinly peopled 
territories, with an enormous margin before her for the growth of her 
population and the increase of her wealth, would easily repair the losses 
of an unsuccessful war. For France it would mean almost irreparable 
ruin. Victorious, France would have- gained everything for Russia; 
for, Austria and Germany once reduced to impotence, Russia would 
be free to accomplish her designs in the East. Asia Minor would fall 
into her hands, and France, which has trouble enough as it is to main¬ 
tain her position in the Mediterranean, would herself have introduced 
a fourth great maritime Power to share it with her. I admit there 
is nothing to prove that Russia may not have to undergo internal 
convulsions which may arrest her development; but neither is there 
anything to prove that she will; and then, with what dangers may 
not Europe be threatened ly that colossal Power which already reckons 
mtife than a hundred millions of men, which in fifty years will reckon 
a hundred and fifty millions, and whidi, when once its netwoi^ of 
roa^ and railways is completed, wiM inundate Europe with the pro¬ 
ducts of its mines, its factories, and its harvest fields, as weU as with 
its armies ? Th% union of Fraftce and Germany can alone prevent the 
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realisation of tbe prediction of Sir Charles Dilke, that in the twentieth 
century there will be practically only three nations left——Russia, 
England, and the United States. It will come true if France and 
Germany go on doing the wprk of these three powers by paralysing 
an^ exhausting each other as they are doing. Russia knows this 
well; and her Govemme&t, which can, at heart, have nothing but 
dislike and^contempt for Republican France, is prodigal of its flatteries 
and advances, because France all the while secures her on her German 
frontier and gives her time to grow in peace. France, on her side, is 
compelled to lean upon Russia by the fear of Germany; but there is 
something too incongruous, too ridiculous, in seeing Republicans lend 
themselves to the laudation of Katkoff, one of the butchers of Poland, 
melt over the ^autocratic Czar, abuse the Russian revolutionists, and 
maintain a guarded silence on the subject of those oppressions and 
cruelties which twenty years ago they eloquently denounced. France 
and Germany, for the very reason that their genius is so diflerent, 
need the aid of each other’s powers to complement their own in works 
of intellect; they have no industarial antagonisms; and tbe'*treaty of 
Frankfort, which guarantees to each the terms of the most favoured , 
nation,” has been of equal service to both of them. Germany cannot 
compete with France in articles of luxury or in wines; she cannot 
import her cereals into France ; but she can supply the deflciopcy of 
French mineral products. France and Germany together can save 
Europe from the hegemony of Russia, and they can prevent the whole 
commerce of the world from being monopolised by England and the 
United States. Their union is a necessary element in the equilibrium 
of the forces of the globe. Such a union can alone bring about a 
disarmament, an arrest of that rivalry in military expenditure which 
is exhausting Europe, and pave the way to some solid result from the 
•eflbrts now being made for the amelioration of social conditions. 

Unfortunately, desirable as it is for both countries, its possibility is 
otill very doubtful. There are many in Germany who wish for it, but 
they do not say on what conditions. In France, Colonel Stoffel has 
had the courage, not only to advocate it, but to specify the conditions 
under which it should take place. He has been attacked on all sides, 
of course—^in Russia, in France, and in Germany; but his suggestions 
have nevertheless made their mark, and they keep re-appearing under 
different forms in newspaper articles or in private conversation. One 
Alsifte is cl«ar, that France will never contract an alliance 

Lonaiae. Germany without some modification of the territorial 
conditions created by the war of 1870. A union undibr 
present conditions would make her the vassal, not tbe ally, of Ger¬ 
many. It must not be forgotten•th*at the possession of .Metz by 
Germany is a direct menace to the safety of Paris; and that the 
Germans only insisted on it in 1871 as *a guarantee Against French 
VOL. Lvm. c 
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repriiuls. Again, the feelings of the inhabitants of Alsace-Loiraine 
create a duty towards them on the part of Frcmce. Bat does ^y- 
body suppose, on the other hand, that Germany would consentl^. to 
simply restore all that she has taken, the' pleasure of being on 
friendly terms with France ? It is possible she may some day regjgpt 
her conquests; but as to restitution, if any^ one in Germany dreamed 
of proposing such a thing, I think the Socialists themselves would cry 
out. Such an act would pre-suppose the existence, I do not say of a 
new Europe, but of a new humanity. Less impossible, though 
difiScult enough for Germany to submit to, would be some other com¬ 
bination—a partial restitution, or the neutralisation of Alsace- 
Lorraine united with Luxemburg, when Luxemburg falls into 
the hands of the Duke of Nassau. Gennan)^ in accepting such a 
modifimbtion, would have made a step forward in the consolidation 
of her unity. The danger which besets her is her lack of positive 
boundaries. Whether from the possession of provinces which 
repudiate her, like Slesvig and Alsace, or from the existence outside 
her limits of populations which belong to her in heart, her frontiers 
are indistinct on every side. German unity will not be really secured 
till Germany has either suffered a defeat without a disruption, or else 
has voluntarily rectified her frontier. 

In ^ny case it would need a singularly lofty mind and powerful 
hand to effect sueh a transformation of international relations ; and it 
is no small tribute to William the Second that even his enemies should 
believe him gapable of showing such qualities, and of bringing to the 
study of the international problem the same fearlessness, the same 
courageous sincerity, whicdi he has shown in dealing with the social 
problem. But it is to be feared that nothing will really be done, and 
that the two countries will fulfil their destiny and go on quarrelling 
with one another to the sole advantage of the Russians, the Americans, 
and the English. 

The agreement which has just been come to between England and 
Germany us to their African territories will not make it any easier to 
bring about a good understanding between France and Germany. It 
is difficult to avoid seeing in it a partial accession of England to the 
Triple Alliance, -and a design on the part of the two nations to make 
common cause, in some degree, against Prance and Russia. The 
result of the treaty will 'probably be to strengthen the bond of 
sympathy between France and Russia. 

For the moment, however, the desire of peace is so strong as to 
htfve produced a real improvement of all relations, both diplomatic and 
scientific, between the two nations. Germany might easily improve 
the situation still farther by abating the ri^ur of the measures she 
continues to apply to unhappy Alsace. It is impossible to see what 
advantage she %i:^s in keepiifg the Alsatians in a state of perpetual 
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imtation. The mild and benevolent government of General Mantenffel 
had done muoh to germanise the province; the system of repression 
and annoyance^by which it has been succeeded has gone far to destroy, 
in a few mont^, all tha^ General Mantenffel had effected. The 
existing passport system, by which half the B'renchmen who wish to 
visit Alsace are forbidden Ito enter it,—and that, as a German official 
admitted ^ me, not on personal,, bnt on general grounds, and with 
the deliberate and single intention of obstrncting the intercourse. 
between France and Alsace—^is as odious and iniquitous as it 
is useless. To put an end to it would be to produce at once in 
Alsace a feeling 0 ^ restored ease and emancipation. But in the 
meantime, while we look for the prevalence of a juster and friendlier 
spirit in the^ government of the annexed provinces, the intercourse 
between France and Germany has already become easier and more 
frequent. The Labour Conference at* Berlin, where the French 
delegates, and especially their leader, M. Jules Simon, were made the 
objects of the most delicate attentions, had a very happy influence in 
this respect. French physician^ will take part this year, f<» the first 
time, in the Medical Congress at Berlin, and the French Government^ 
will be officially represented by civil and military surgeons. And, on the 
other hand, the representatives of several German universities—^Berlin, 
Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Fribourg—have been over to attqpd the 
festivities given at Montpellier in celebration of the «ixth centenary of 
its University. 

These festivities, which were honoured by the presence 
Universities President of the Bepublic, will mark an era in the 

history of the higher education in France. For the first 
time, a commemoration of the foundation of a University was held in 
France, similar to those which had been celebrated not long before in 
neighbouring countries—at Bolpgna, Heidelberg, Leyden, and Upsala. 
For the first time, the local representatives of the four faculties, letters, 
sciences, law, and medicine, were seen acting in common as membera of 
a single body, and thus testifying to the existence of that abstract 
unit, destroyed by the Bevolution in 1794, the University. At the 
solemn session held on the twenty-third of May, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Bourgeois, publicly undertook to introduce into Parlia-i 
ment, before long, a Bill for the re-establishment of the Universities. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for those who ai*e unacquainted with the his- 
toiy of the higher ednchtion in France to realise the nature and 
importance of this innovation—or rather, of this renovation. Medi* 
ffival France had created for herself that greatest of University cecfles, 
the University of Paris, the influence of which was felt throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe, and its foundation had been fol¬ 
lowed by that of twenty other Univeraities, some of them—as those 
of Montpellier, Toulouse, Poitiers, an*d Orleans—>velly illustariouB in 
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their day. Unfortunately, the French Universities did not > §on6ne 
themselves to the higher instruction; they included colleges of secxtndary 
instruction; and these colleges ended by absorbing the whole life of 
the Universities. From the sixteenth century onwards, the'Univer¬ 
sities fell into a profound decline, abstract scientific research disap¬ 
pearing almost entirely, and giving place to studies of a purely pro¬ 
fessional and practical kind. The Faculty of Arts, which corresponded 
.to the Faculty of Philosophy in Germany, and gave the advanced 
instruction in letters and sciences, ceased to constitute a faculty by 
itselt, and was attached to the teaching of the separate colleges. In 
abolishing the Universities, while retaining the schools of law and 
medicine and creating establishments of secondary instruction, the 
legislators of the Convention had no idea of destroying a, great organ 
of public education; they simply intended the suppression of a semi¬ 
religious corporation whose property they wished to confiscate. When 
Napoleon reorganised the whole system of education in France, he in¬ 
troduced into the Lyceum course one year of philosophy. This was 
practically the residuum of the ancient faculty of arts. He took good 
pare not to re-establish the Universities, for he was no less averse than 
the Convention to the existence of autonomous bodies which might 
resist the central authority; but he did establish, alongside of the 
Faculties of Law and Medicine necessary for the training of advocates, 
judges, and doctors, the two Faculties of Letters and of Sciences, 
in which a small number of professors might deliver brilliant 
lectures, intended rather for the enlightenment of the general public 
than for actual students, and which might serve, in particular, 
to supply an examining body for the future masters of the secondary 
■education. The eloquence of professors like MM. Cousin, Guizot, 
Villemain, and Saint-Marc Girardin threw a great lustre over these 
lectureships, and the science professorships also exerted a real influence ; 
hut the scope of the education was exceedingly restricted. No one 
would have dreamt of going to prosecute his studies at the Faculty of 
Letters, or of Science, as one would at a German university; and the 
Schools of Law and Medicine turned out practitioners, not scholars or 
scientific men. The future professors received their education at the 
Ecole Normale Supfirieure, or studied laboriously by themselves, and 
knew nothing, or almost nothing, of the professors of the Faculty save 
as examiners who were to pass or pluck them. M. Duruy was the 
first, at the fall of the Second Empire, to think of modifying this state 
of things. .He instituted the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne, 
to encourage disinterested research, and attracted to it a number of 
young soholara who had studied in the German universities, and who 
made it their mission to restore the* old Universities in Fnmoe. The 
zeal with which the Third BepubUc took tip all questions relating 
to education hasloned the realisation of their wishes. Three leaders 
of *the higher education at the Ministry of Public Instruction— 
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MM. Ipamesnil, Dumont, and Liard—have pushed forarard this reform 
with equal ability and perseverance. By multiplying the number of 
professorships in the Faculties, they have made it possible to provide 
a complete course of iustruction for students; and by instituting, 
alongside of the public lectures, special classes open only to the regular 
students, they have created a personal tie between the professors and 
their pupils ; while the foundation of scholarships has served to attract 
to the Faculties a first group of men who soon formed the nucleus of 
a crowd of independent students. The students in the Faculties of 
Letters and Science now reckon by thousands ; and a large number of 
these are not studying with a view to teaching, but simply to acquire 
the elements of a superior culture. The Faculties, meanwhile, 
remained coq^pletely separate one from another, without any of those 
corporate ties which constitute a TTniversity, In 1885, the first step 
was taken towards their consolidation in a body endowed with a 
certain amount of autonom}'. The State recognised in them a sort of 
civil personality, with the right of receiving gifts and disposing freely 
of certain revenues ; and it instituted, moreover, a Council-General of 
the Faculties, composed of two delegates for each Faculty in each oC 
the University centres, and entrusted with the regulation of all matters 
of common interest, and in particular with the presentation of candi¬ 
dates to the various professorships. One step only is wanting now— 
the fusion of the Faculties into a corporate Univel^ity; and this is 
the step that is soon to be taken. When this is done, we shall have 
repaired the evil effects, not only of the decree of the Convention, but 
of the internal decay which had preceded and justified it. 

A great part of the credit of University re-establishment will 
belong to the students themselves. They first paved the way to the 
union of the various Faculties by forming, first at Nancy, then at Paris, 
and then in the other towns. General Associations of Students, in 
which all branches of studies were represented. Tliey resolutely 
stuck to the word University—University of Paris, of Lyons, of Mont¬ 
pellier—even when there was no sort of official claim to the title; 
they sent delegates from Paris to Bologna to represent the students of 
“ the University of Paris ; ” and in August 1889, they invited the 
students of the French and foreign Universities to attend the ceremony 
of the inauguration of the new Sorbonne, and the festivities held 
there were essentially the festivities of students. The University idea 
has thus been brought out of the region of pure abstraction, to take 
shape in these associations of students, which represent, imperfectly 
no doubt, but in the germ, the old Universitattis situiioso'ni'ttir—iAxB 
corporations of students of the medi§ 3 val Universities. 

At Montpellier, again, it is the’Association of Students which best 
represents the corporate unity of a University. Wlule the Faculties 
themselves still tormented by mutual jealousies, the students are 
all one brotherhood. They are building a house, which will be tfai^ 
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TJniyersity hall. They have an orchestra and a choir formed^ among 
themselves; and they have shown, by the services they rendered in 
organising the fites at Montpellier, to what a point they have carried 
the spirit of discipline, and the power o£ initiative. The old town 
might have fancied itself, back in the times when all Europe flocked 
to attend the lectures of Casaubon or Saporta, as it watched the pro¬ 
cession defiling through its streets, with the thirty-three tuners of 
the corporations of students, French and foreign, and the many-coloured 
robes of the University delegates, among whom were men of worlfl- 
wide reputation,—Professor Helmholtz from Berlin, Professor Gaudenzi 
from Bologna, and Professor Monro from Oxford, These gay and 
friendly festivities, shone upon by all the splendour of the southern 
sun, were indeed the dawn of a new era in the highejr education of 
Prance. They have been the most important event of these last six 
months. 

• ^ At present the Parisian mind is almost too much taken 

^f*^:]^ench^ quarrel between the two societies of artists 

Artists.**- who have opened their rival exhibitions, the one at the 
r Exhibitiras I*alais de ITndustrie in the Champs Elysees, the other at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts in the Champ de Mars. The 
annual exhibitions of paintings, formerly organised and directed by 
the State, have been left for the last six years to the initiative of a 
society called thd Society of French Artists, and composed of all the 
exhibitors who have takfen prizes at the annual salons. This Society 
has had a brelliant career; but presently complaints were made that 
some 8ini.ster influence was transforming it into a coterie pledged to 
favour certain studios to the neglect of others. The action of the 
jury of awards for the Exposition Universelle of 1889, presided over 
by M. Meissonier, produced a schism in the Society, and a new asso¬ 
ciation, called the Soci§t6 Nationale des Beaux Arts, was formed 
under the president of M. Meissonier. It includes, curiously enough, 
hardly any sculptors ; but it has with it nearly all the painters who 
make the charm of the annual exhibitions, all the men of marked 
originality, who seek for and open out new fields for art—Puvis de 
Chavannes, Besnard, C. Duran, Cazin, Boll, Gervex, Lerolle, Friant, 
Carridre, Prinet, Harrison, Aublet, Edelfelt, and the rest. Instead of 
accepting an enormous number of pictures, and, at the same time, limit¬ 
ing each exhibitor to two, they limit the number of exhibitors, and allow 
each to send in sevteiml paintings. They have thus but a thousand pic¬ 
tures, or so, on their walls, instead of two thousand five hundred; but 
several painters have been able to exhibit a collection of works, the dis¬ 
play of which in eonj unction with another adds very powerfully to the 

general impression. Thus MM. Stefens, Besnard,0. Duran, Eibot, Oazin, 
Aublet, and Billotte have been able to give a very complete idea of 
their genius by the simultaneous exhibition ofcharacteristic instances of 
their various styles. Moreover, the new society, having fewer pictures to 
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hang, l^aB been able to hang them to better advantage, not piling them 
one above another, leaving free spaces between them, as in the English 
National Gallery, stretching the ceiling-paintings on the ceiling and not 
against a wall, and isolating,the decorative paintings. Thus the exhibi¬ 
tion in the Champ de Mars, besides being interesting from the quality 
of its work, is generally pleasanter to look at, and less fatiguing to go 
through. *The Society of Artists, on the other hand, made the mis¬ 
take of determining to exhibit as many pictures as usual, in spite of 
the schism, and they have therefore been obliged to accept medio¬ 
crities in place of the works of importance which have been sent else¬ 
where. The result has been disastrous; there are whole rooms where 
one looks in vain for a single original or interesting picture; what 
good ones th^e are are lost in the surrounding mediocrity; and, by 
some unaccountable mischance, the better men among those who have 
remained faithful to the old Society—MM. Bonnat, Henner, and J. P. 
Laurens—have not been happy in their inspiration this year. How¬ 
ever, M. Mnnckaczy, who has not exhibited anything for a long time, 
has this year sent a very fine ceiling-piece, and an interesting por¬ 
trait; a young Spanish artist, M. Checa, exhibits a Roman CJMriot^ 
Race in which he displays extraordinary vigour, and some fine qualities 
as a colourist; MM. Zuber, Didier-Puget, and Armand Guery show us 
beautiful landscapes; M. P. Dubois has two masterly portrail^; and 
M. E. Detaille sends a military subject, En BatteriM^ W'hich is one of 
his best productions, glowing, spirited, and full of movement, though 
not to be placed on the same level as the Battle ofmJem^ by his 
master Meissonier, which is to be seen at the Champ de Mars. This 
latter work, which represents the Emperor with his stalF watching a 
charge of cuirassiers in the plain below, is one of the finest examples 
of the master. Its perfection of detail subtracts nothing from the 
extraordinary force and charm of the general effect. The rush of the 
cuirassiers is the rush of a whirlwind; and the hand of the great 
landscapist is shown in the management of the distances, enveloped 
in plouds of smoke. 

If the elder Exhibition is not entirely forsaken, it is due mainly to 
the sculptors, who have almost all of them remained faithful to it; 
and their works are displayed under the most favourable conditions in 
its fine central garden. Bemarkable among them are the Tomb of 
Flavberty by Chapu, the Femme au Faon of FalguiOre, Tanagra^ 
by the painter Gerdme, and the Tomb of ChSlawnet, by Barrias. 
If there is a moral to be drawn from these two exhibitions, it is this— 
that we must have done with mere picture-fairs like that of the Champs 
ElysSes, and offer to the public fewer pictures and better chosen, the 
sight of which shall be at once a*pleasure and an edueaMon. 


GikaifiL Monod. 
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CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. 


T he *feerrible estimate given two years ago that “ a thousand 
children a year were murdered for insurance money,” has at 
length received an official confirmation which will surely doom the 
system from which it springs. Those of us who have waged our war 
again^ it are clearly now on the winning side. What was a con¬ 
viction forced upfen me whilst going about in my struggle with cruelty 
to children has been forced upon the minds of others in different and 
varied, and not less emphatic ways. 

I cannot be too thankful to Lord Hopetoun for having asked me 
my opinion on the point in the House of Lords Committee on Friendly 
Societies. I was thus enabled to crystallise into definite opinions the 
observations of magistrates, boards of guardians, medical officers of 
health, ordinary practitioners, coroners, parish clergymen, bishops, 
and judges. Through the two years since that indictment was made 
these opinions have fallen over the country silently and am'ply as snow¬ 
flakes on a mountain summit, and ore now moving to fall in an ava¬ 
lanche of doom. 

As it has been industriously stated that to lay the responsibility 
for the death of so many children at the door of child-insurance 
societies is a slander on the working class, let me at the outset of 
my argument clear this feeble blundering out of the way. It is 
estimated that thirt|f!^ millions of our people are of the working kind. 
Now if a very bad parent gets rid of one child or more, say roughly, 
evbry three years, only 8000 bad parents would be needed to supply 
that annual thousand, victims. And is it not due to mere blundering 
folly that one cannot assert what implies the existence in England of 
three thousand lovers of money, who are also parents inferior to 
the brute creation, whether it*be rightly or wrongly no matter, with- 
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out laving oneself open to a charge of “ slandering the working 
classes*^ ? 

. But why are the “ working classes ” dragged in at all. For one 
I at once wash my hands pt any reference to the working classes. 
l«charge the system of money-benefit by a child’s death with inciting 
to murder, no matter in what rank it is working. It converts im¬ 
pecunious^ idle people into crafty murderers. It teaches the drunkard 
that to face his child’s death is the way to drown his raging thirst. The 
class that is charged is all who worship a pound they have not got but 
’want, more than a child they have got and do not want, I say that it 
incites such to change the child for the pound, and this I do without 
for myself losing one atom of my respect for people of the working 
class. ^ 

Moreover, it was from the working class, the average type of 
working class, that I received all my clues to the inquiries which I 
made on behalf of ill-treated and starved children, on which I based 
the opinion. It was they who fed the hungry whom the ‘ insurers 
were starving, their wives who suckled the baby whom the in¬ 
surer w’as neglecting. What was happening to insured children was a 
grievous outrage on their own nature. At the bottom of this slander 
cry are not the working classes. It originates with agents who live 
by issuing child-insurance policies. It is mere commercial cant. 

But be the charge that the system of child-life iasuranoe is respon¬ 
sible for child-murder damaging or complimentary, to this class or to 
that, that is not the question. The question is. Is it |;rae? Let us 
hear the reply of coroners. 

“ Are you of opinion that infantile insurance is on incentive to 
crime ? ” asked the chairman of the recent Select Committee on 
Friendly Societies of Dr. Macdonald, M.P., the coroner for north¬ 
east London. 

“ I am distinctively of that opinion.” 

“ You have also had experience as a medical officer. Does the result 
of your practice lead you to the same conclusion ? ” 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “ as a doctor, I saw that the general rule 
was not to kill the children outright, but to let them die gradually, from 
bad feeding, not having medical attendance, and so on.” 

Again: “ Have you derived the impression that infantile assurance 
is conducive to child neglect and even to child murder ? *’ the same 
chairman asked Mr. Braxton Hicks, coroner for, the Kingston district 
of Surrey, and deputy-coroner of the City of London. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “it is a cause of it, an inducing cause ahtiAies, 
but only one out of ittany. ... I found in many cases where children 
were^ insured, that tliose diildren were dying from what are cklled 
‘ wasting diseases.’ ” 

, The Committee on Friendly Societies summoned %b other coroner 
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witnesses. Bat experience of the tendency of the-sy^^ejn has led 
coroners all over the land to answer the question, Is it true f in like 
ways. 

Take the opinion of a London coroner ip the West End, Mr. Trout- 
beck, the coroner for Westminster:—“ The practice of insuring infants’ 
lives seems to me to be a custom that is to be condenmed on every 
ground.” Or that of Mr. Hawkes, coroner for another g^at centre, 
the city of Birmingham. “ As long,” says Mr. Hawkes, “ as those 
abominable infantile insurance societies exist .... so long will mothers 
come to this court to tell the story the jury have heard to-day.” The* 
same opinion is given by the Birmingham district coroner. “The 
alarming increase of infant mortality,” says Dr. Wynter, “ is largely 
,due to the system of instiring lives of infants.” ^ 

Turning from great centres of population to the semi-ruml towns, 
say like Coventry, coroners’ opinions there are just the same. Of infant 
mortality in his district, the Coventry coroner says that its increase is 
due to the increase of the practice of insuring children, and allowing 
them to ‘pine away through neglect.” Let me select the experience 
of another semi-rural place, Neath, in South Wales. “ The practice of 
insuring children,” says Mr. Cuthbert§on Howell, “ is becoming far too 
common. If insured children are taken- ill, they are frequently neg¬ 
lected., Their parents have a direct interest in their deatli.” Or,, 
take a wholly agricultural district. Mr. Carter, coroner of the county 
of Gloucester, says: “ The longer I live, the more occasions I 
have to look, with suspicion on deaths of young children that are 
insured. Insurance encourages a greater interest in their deaths than 
in their survival. I shall do all I can to put it down.” 

So far as the coroners are concerned, the question “ Is it true ” ? is 
settled. But strong as is the judgment of their experience on what 
comes before them, the proportion of coses which do come before 
them to those which ought to come before them is very small indeed; 
and in those that do come before them the evidence is far too meagre, 
and post-mortems are far too rare, for them to know the whola truth. 

The following passage from a letter of Dr. Barwise, of Birmingham, 
points to the reason for this:— 

“ You are to my painful knowledge absolutriy within the truth when you* 
state that every year hundreds of parents are guilty of child-murder in this 
town. Besides the cases brought to light in the Coroner’s Courts, there are 
vast numbers more whicK are reported to the coroner, but which, after 
inquiry, he decides it would be useless to hold inquests upon, and there are 
also many more where the medical attendant is compelled to grant a certificate, 
because he could prove nothing against the statement of the parents. The 
fact is, there are no certain,'signs whereby starvation can be detected, and the 
medic^ man has to rely on the bare word of the mother that thp child is 
properly and regularly fed. BJveiy thoughtful practitioner must be fully 
convinced that he has filled up ^ marasmus ’ (wasting disease) to parents who 

* The Editor of the i)a»7y Porf, 
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have p^i^ically sHlr^ed their oMldren to death. Frequently, the first thing 
the niOTher says, iSi ‘ I suppose you will give me a oertifi^^te if anything 
happens.’ Hardly a day passes Without my hearing it, and I generally find 
that the parents would gain several pounds from some insurance office if 
their child died.” • 

* The crafty practices whereby child-killing is accomplished, and yet 
inqueste are e8oa]ped, being almost incredible, I must pause to 
emphasisi? their existence :— 

“ On Sunday, 23rd March last,” says Hr. Branson, of Rotherham, “ the 
mother, Mrs. P., brought hmr eleven months’ old baby in scant clothing 
through the wet to the surgery in a dying state, suffering from suppressed 
scarlet fever and broncho-pneumonia. 1 sent her home with medicine and 
instructions. The c^ild was visited late in the evening by my duly qualified 
son. I scolded the mother* fur her gross neglect, and the child died early 
next momingP I told the father and mojiher when they came about the 
certificate that they deserved punishing for their cruelty. I gave them a 
death certificate; but warned them thaff 1 would expose their shocking 
behaviour if another such shameful case occurred. 

Eleven days after, on the 4th of this month (April), Mrs. P. brought 
another of her children, aged tliree years, to the surgery in a dying state, 
suffering the same as the above baby, with the addition of dropsy and every 
evidence of shocking neglect. I was very angry with her, gave medicine* 
and instruction, hastened her home, and called at her house about two hourS 
after, sliortly after noon, found the child Itiid out dead, and a small dirty 
room filled with women and children cai-elesa of scarlet fever infection. 
After learning that the children were insured, I expressed myself#strongly 
about their unnatural behaviour, declined to give tihe- death ceitificat*.', 
and referred them to the coroner.” 

There is scarcely a town In England where parents qf this class do 
not live, though they are not generally found to choose medical men of 
such dangerously rapid perceptions and instinctive righteousness as 
this one. 

Defrauding the coroner of his case is the rule, not the exception. 

“ I reproved you before; what do you do so dangerous a thing again 
for ? ” said a doctor to a mother who had brought a second time, in the 
cold, in scanty clothes, through the night, a child with the “ rattling 
in the throat.” Without for a moment pretending that it was for 
the child’s sake, she replied, “I want the papers.” The cold aiv 
proved too much for it; next morning it was dead. She got the 
papers, and what the papers procured, the £2 lOs., which she had 
“ insured ” to herself, when neglect and night air and the “ rattling in 
the throat ” had done their werk. 

Another mother, through a February night, took her frail, dying 
baby to a pawn-shop, bought it a twopenny nightgown (it had lain naked 
in a fireless room till then), put it on in the pawn-shop, and'^hen 
wrapping it round with her shawl went to a chosen surgery, paid 
her 6d., got her inatructiona and physic, went home, put the little 
motionless body down on the bed, and the physic on mantelpiece, 
and went out for a gos»p. Tiie next day the chiliSf i^ad. She 
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,4pplied for and got her “ papers,” a disease being :^ed in from her 
own lips by the medical man. He had aaen it but once. 

One more case, this'abont children yt'kmoderatensized villa, fur¬ 
nished with the remains^f the furniture', of the handsome house in 
which they had been born. Its occupier had a grocery business, and 
was an insurance agent. By his marriage with the widow of a wine 
merchant, he had come into possession of four r^ned littlf girls now 
ten and under. His wife was their stepmother. At his marriage, 
which was very shortly after their fother’s death, they were healthy, 
beautiful girls. He at once insured them, put them to unnatural 
work; lightly clothed them, and set them to strain half-hundred- 
weights of coal home along a mile of street, which he compelled 
them to fetch in the night in a large clothes-basket. j^Always cold, 
and often in wet clothes, they were made to sleep in an attic. A cough 
came to the six-year-old. She, clearly going first, was made to fetch 
the coals up out of the cellar. If she was long about it she was punished. 
In a high state of fever, she was shut out in the back-yard in a Decem¬ 
ber drizzfe. Wlien she came in she sat down on a stool and fainted, 
and fell on the kitchen floor, for which a sharp blow was administered 
with a poker on the back of her head, while she was scoldingly sent 
upstairs into her bedroom; her wet clothes had marked the clean 
stoned-floor !-^Tearing her heart cut with her cough, lying on a 
mattress, still in her wet clothes, being too faint and ill to take them 
off, she became delirious. In the morning she was unconscious. A 
fire was lighted in the spare bedroom; little bottles of condiments 
were placed upon its table. Having helped to carry the almost dead 
child down from the attic stairs, by feet and arms, stretcher-wise, with 
no covering, and having seen it tumbled into the bed, the eldest girl 
was sent to the nearest public-house for sixpenny-worth of brandy; 
a linseed poultice was made and put on, and a doctor was sent for. 
She was dead before the doctor arrived. A post-mortem revealed 
inflammation of the lungs. But as her “mother” was crying on his 
arrival (no wonder), and there was every sign of care, the doctor's 
suspicions were not aroused. He knew nothing of the insurance, of 
these people’s financial embarrassments, of the stepmother’s and step¬ 
father’s character, or the bitter story of the little child. The room was 
full of warmth, the bed was soft with blankets, and the little round 
table by its side spoke of loving care (!) The only child which was 
beyond being afraid to tell was the one child that lay motionless in the 
room on that comfortable bed it had never lain in.alive, at least since its 
ow1I!l father and mother had died, for it was its father’s and mother's 
bed. 

The truth was nOt known till months after, when a neighbour 
made it known that the dbild had been insured, the stepmother having 
herself voluntee^d the inforn&tion to her, and when iffifssession was 
obtained of the still surviving children. “ Had I known then what I 
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know now,” doctojr, with the true facts of that child’s life 

before Him, “ I should have urged a charge of manslaughter.” 

The late sending for the ^doctor was in this case too late to avoid 
an inquest, but everTthing seemed so nice that after a brief inquiry (to 
w^h the neighbours ^ere*not summoned), the stepmother and her 
eldest girl being the principal witnesses, the jury returned a verdict 
of death from inflammation of the luugs. 

like treatment is accorded to thousands of dying children. I could 
fill this Review with cases where the eleventh-hour resort to a doctor 
was inspired by the anxiety to miss an inquest and not by anxiety to 
miss deatlu “Why,” said Inspector Jervis at the inquest on the 
Birkdaie baby-farming case, “ why did you advise going for a doctor ? ” 

“ To avoid the bother of an inquest,” was the candid reply. That is the 
way things are done: one view of a doctor and the case is saved from 
an inquest. • 

As for the medical man, whilst he might shrink from so bo]dly 
confessing his motive, yet from his learnings in his passage through 
the world, he has little encouragement, and not knowing ^hat the 

child is insured—and it is no business of his to know—he has verv 

•/ 

little motive to send the case to the coroner. The touching faith * 
of the public in the processes of law is not shared by the medical 
practitioner. Almost as much as the infanticide, he shrinks from 
the consequences of not giving “ the paper.” It«means the weary 
miseries involved in whole days, and many of them, hanging 
about coroner’s-court, police-court, assize-court, grand and petty jury. 
If he be a busy practitioner, he cannot afford the time. And why 
should he give it ? Even if the case finally reaches the assizes, there, 
as Mr. Justice Wills recently said of these child-starvation cases, “ a 
great many cases break down because they cannot prove quite enough.” 
Where medical men even know that there has been the gravest mis¬ 
conduct and suspect that its motive was insurance money, with regret, a 
little twinge of conscience, and a shrug of the shoulder, they let the 
matter drop. And'lor a powerful and practical reason, as a hospital 
surgeon put it: “I cannot remember a single case iu connection with 
my own practice where an inquest has led to conviction. It has rather 
served the purpose of showing these people how far they can go 
without risk to themselves. In many cases I have signed certificates 
with great misgiving.” 

But still niore has to be said as to the child-murderer’s escape. 
With large city dispensary doctors, going into, a court is simply out 
of the question. Even in the very best hospitals only a few seconds 
are bestowed on each outdoor case. The diagnosis is superficial, 
sdmost perfunctory. There is hardly ^me for that, much less is there 
time to suspect lies and fiiul play, and still less to invesjiigste them 
and follow Ihem up throqgh the varjous processes * 0 ^, the courts. 
Through a system constructed for average peoide, the niurdered child 
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passes on to its grave, and its murderer to the insurance moneys few 
suspecting and none interfering. • 

Whilst few childrxnurderers are sent on. by medioal to the 
coroner, fewer stUi we .sent on by the coroner to the , ISven 

though he may, haye facts enough for, iny^ing Bh<Mft of; hanging, 
because so many facts are not “ evidence," he., has to let.oC .To all a 
father can prove i^ainst a mother, ^ a mother^can prove a^in^t & 
father,, all ^ most c^s) the children can prove against'lhem both 
the door of the assizes is closed. In all domestic cases verdicts must 
be given on one«tentli part of the miscondnct. 

** As to oases of neglect,” says Mr. Arthur Browne, deputy coroner of 
Nottingham, my ez^rience tells me there is such a difficulty in obtaining 
convictions at the assiaes on verdicts of manslaughter return^ by coroners’ 
juries, that I have often hesitated to advise such verdict^' rather recom¬ 
mending the jury to pass a censure upon the mother who has neglected the 
chUd.” t 

Because the assize courts cannot havethe whole truth,” for reasons 
which may or may not be good, coroners find themselves “ letting 
off ” as w«ll as doctors. 

Wherefore all appeals to the criminal calendar, which defenders 
' of infantile insurance have made with a view to discredit my estimate 
of “ a thousand children a year murdered for insurance money," 
are misleading. It is a delusion that even a hundredth part of them 
ever get there, i Bat small as is the proportion of the whole which 
reaches the judges of assize, they are shocked by what does reach them. 
Their opinio^ on, the tendency of the system of child-life insurance^ 
pronounced from the bench, fully concurs with that pronounced by 
medical men in their surgeries, and by coroners at their inquests. 

“ Those i)6St8 of society; those deadly societies which insure 
children, which seem to be instituted for the destruction of children^ 
for the perpetration of mi^er; ” * such were the words in which 
Mr. Justice Day summed up the results of his judicial acquaintance 
with the child-insurance system. , 

** It is a melancholy fact,” Mr. Justice Wills said,"^^tbat in a great many 
of these cases (the deaths oi young children) the wretched children’s lives 
have been insured. These insurance. dubs or societies have their agents aU 
over the kingdom, persuading people to insure the lives of their children for 
sums which are a great temptation to work idieir destruction. ^ X mmnot 
say hupr ;strongly X feel on the subject of these insurance soisiat^ for very 
small ol^[d?E^. , Oiilginaliy, Ibave. no doubt, soma of 
with the end for the purpose of Inducing people to «ay%, so in 

the event of a cedamity happeni^. they would have the .mear«,to.meet it, 
but they have fembfy d^nerat^ mow many cases have X tried, from 
oB^ end of the year to thoj^^hpr, in which the subject of t)be inquhy was the 
death of children whosedivas hisd been insured. . Oftentimes it would be a 
much more correct de^mtlou of tbe^ qpoa^ed ^e insurance'SocieUes to say 
that they are death insurance societies,^ t » 

♦ Watsbire Atnumn Asiises, ItMi- . . ^ f Psrby Wint« AsJdlsea 1889 . 
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Nothing could more clear, nothing could bo more damnatory of 
the Bystem, tiban ftW these official assertions as to its consequences. 
But the Gompateiloe of the authorities has been called in question. 
Papers intiJroSted itt the sptem they condemn have said that these 
opniont worwless. Coroners see only the worst side of 

humab statbl^ bbd judg^ of aissize do not understand the system 
they ^ Bet Wf he the judges of Ussize, what they do under¬ 

stand hfy tmtihey haveto imprison and send to penal servitude and to 
hang pera^ whom the prospect held out by infant Insurance tempted 
to their horrible crime. They have, too, to listen to cases (one judge 
has said a great many of the cases of this class which come i^for(> 
them), where, on purely technical grounds they are compelled to 
acquit, while there is eveiy moral certainty of the crime. As to 
the objection l^at coronem see only the woicst side of human nature, 
that may be true. But it is precisely the effects of the system on 
the bad side of human nature which is in question, and coroners 
say that it makes that bad still worse. And no one who possesses 
the least acquaintance with the practices of coroners can aead their 
separate and independent indictments of th^ system without attaching 
to them that weight which belongs especially to the severe utterances* 
of officials whose traditions and habits are of leniency—too great 
leniency, as some think—^to those who come before them. ^ 

But, competent or inoomx>6tent, this is what they«ay, unanimously, 
distinctly: “ Cffiild-life insurance is an incentive to murder.*’ 

Nor are coroners and judges clearer than boards 2^ guardians, 
ma^al oficers of health, medical practitioners, parish clergymen, 
and Irishops of dioceses^ Let one voice from the gnardian.s suffice : 

The chirf causes of infantile mortality in Exeter and Meigh])our- 
hood,” the Board of that district, *’are improper feeding and 
infantile life instiramcet’’ This is the report of a special committee of 
inquiry, *Let one voice suffice, too, for the clergy, the last that has 
spoken, that of the Bishop of Peterborough, the hardest-headed and 
least sentimental bishop on the benchi who, above most of his 
colleagues, is riow to speric Ull he has real and adequate and thorough 
knowledge of what he speaks about. Referring to cruelty and criuu' 
connected with child-xtp^ranoe, his lordship said: 

** The Wan who in a fit of passion swiftly and suddenly destroys his child 
is memilui eei|^|«red with those who slowly do a child to death, watching 
it pine end WWOTO away d^jr atesr day, until its little life of miseiy is 
ended l^an untimely although a too long delayed death. One medical man 
told me that when called into children’s caseC he abked the question,^ Is 
yonr ddld insured J' and if the answer Was in the affirmative, he refused 
to take the meffiCal CWrge of the child. The crime resulting from the 
system & ajipalfing. The veracity oi tfie medical man 1 have refmvd to^ 
vrith his la%s praetioek makes him a most competent witness.”* 

* Speech at Feterhorongh? March 81,1690. * 
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Jt‘i5» iveapQa, not a i:miV«,* but !*oId and 

b««f^ dallyr Uigbtly, hlowijr civ'cpUiji towards the vitals, 

and^'ilu^JpW sirknm JiOBie, Compwed to tins invention, 

‘Wbipb im hauogetl Mary Boyd, child iwisoniag, fo) 
wldtSii Wjif|wig¥'fd <*^org^,^ Horton, child sfcn«ngUttg, tor which we 
hanged IChag, child drowning, for which we have oondcmnwl 

to bft JyUttged Eliz^wth Majip, are the t#‘nflor dr^ds of morcy 

lti<t ttiiSrtWibl© to apatr'iot to thhik how many of fhof'c wllectra - ji 
niemlunis ti|K,>Ti cluUl dtalh {joncle*' opt'jily, week by week, call » 
aOOfs ■wdinn #hieh, i!i^‘ neighbours believe, a child is Wing slowK 
n<vglecied to d<ath —.. fact, by llio wa;?. with whicii the catiya&*<*r iiv.-. 
no conn in T s < ne and sole tluiy ib to jgi't habinebs, and getting t‘ 
ft* keep it. 

Hero ib f» {tuinh regnl.uly \ sUed by one of these eolU'itnjiiy n'< n 
who had cjfs in hi^ 1n,i I 1 1 see nhti he was doing, aurl tmlcr^ 1 » iN 
it lb vl'-UmI wt ckb til* evtn wu h^. 1 ho mao workdl pt-t < 
enough <inie fo gil n, moy tor K ei frw himself and 'ILv i hid 

^tUmg animal alleitnm for <'Mo nnothei, and lived on good Uiu 
exc ]it with th* w two elnlrbin They had nlwaj* h ft iln •••idone 
pAivhliiig iK»tliing l4)r t'nn Hne was four, and ouf wa'^ le 
years old tu a single gannenr eaeU the\ might ho een siamlin 
aboirf the alreet, swainuug mtli \eiimn. their prruh d iutlc ‘ < 
beiidr<4(d'by rubbing tnirs ju\€i\ with hands, Ihut hnl iniumaced Ih 
gidjters abd asihpitb, picking nj> garb.ige, TJiis was tin* condition m 
which they wem insured. Not. finding enough to eat, they won!*! u 
to lihcirneipthbctuni fiv One, esj^r,cially, oecaaimniliy gate thm 

soroc, which ^va«> not objetliiNd to by Lho mother nil they leid eme 
into ‘‘benefii.’' Then not only did she. not gi\e them foo<l, but shv 
forbade ihi^ kind w^oman to gtie il Thcia,^and cursi d her for ghing d 
and boat end cursed the children for taking it That tht\ slnml<{ 
bSAll? enough, to eat f^tood botwien hei «uul th© t’ f Hfs or the fiJ whu 


came in by one or other d;jing 'Neighbout** on eithtT side som 
limits |ifawd Ihciu being beaten in their deoping-rouui in tht night, 
wher^^ rcdnCftd to skm and bone, sore with blows, with empty 
stbin$;t3j5|, bill a rotten, blinking inattrcsss, towanlb iiudmght thev lay 
ddwm Htfiuselv% 'Haj^py for, the snonng 

by, thcjr 

•:aiW' |c ''b^rd, i¥hWv^So,wnver/'it'chmi*^ that 

' when 

both-::|>ot, I’ll 
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Three IhrioB a day the cider child ,to fbr beer. 

At hnigt.l) lie .copJd.gO' tio 'inore; '■ hfe ,laythe 
kitchtn floor. Jiic was » 

doct-ci’K her'iMtsttrati<?e K. 

'I'iie jirmiger oheiJ;}^w1ol1i‘fi.hc)at' a 
hurled, -htt 

ow7>ers, .iv'heirtT!!^. in 

arrivd^ .^ril; baby^ Konf ’-i-^''■:■ 'in 

llio jfc’"b^SBitoed A .imtrket yaMv 

would W' iybriii' 

At Htbge tbbiwhAle thing' was siioppedk Thr* ■siiik -tef'iyto 
was ta1ied; '4w:i^'. weighing ititu' pounds ijru^ead, oif 
lonr pondds,.,yet without any distw*'. only iWunc-pUieken. 
to lifteeii pounds in a tPorlniglit, The hurled child \vn«.c:iihiin'i^V^i^d' 
nmii and ysife were^oharged''with tnansslunghh’r. A'et for njote tnan, 
hIx montbs had this coJiwtor csJlnd at Ihfir door IV'r theji; iX'jrinuv 
taking' Ills'ccmimip^ion,'and thiai lumlly pnid the doath-inonoy. 

IHir'n tW'O children of hardy folks, luutly tbontaolves. and 
theipelbro har4 to kill, to some vinliins w lu) wen' fraih Their nlothtir liv‘*'d 
fit the pu'ijlicdiotise. ' Hov'four ehildlren, ntnging dem-n i'voni seyi'U 'to’ 
t\\(» years old, Were left.lo'olod np alone to ‘get along ti^ JMk'.'tJiity, 
niiglit, peslete'd with K^aclg^»t’,'thirst, and vomdn. 
jatlxT dflon'ldungod about the'airo<’t>, suK.king his,short? 

.'it the corners wditcfe''tTtrl''plr^ilic-hot^sc^s were,, 'R'idhia,*'. ^ 
hvuHed of thei dAVij^‘";he sbujelmn.'S h(»nght,‘‘hit4 
chilifronb litnhs'jpevar had them'; their indiliil'/r 
fn- tlrinlc. ♦'ihb wa's''TiiiDre di' loss ilnin'k rf^nny ■d»y>'’'''l^; 

.die lift home atihrop r.\t. W’ith 'eyety p^wiy 8ho''ftori!d',gc^^■iH^htr^^ 
n1' midnight. ' ,^;hen she kul hech and disptdw)'^^,^ 

iK't return tiU Monday moi'iiiug, atmoisJ/'iidfyn.' When notl^ed^'W^^ 
wctil to {'lecp ’in llio smalt 'houii^ of •ftnpday mdhdrigj 
Sunday noon, and .as ih'on as iho '‘houKcs'' 

and 'drank lilV'att, her 'i^haro of her hushpai<^b'w^a^^4S ^ "'Bhc 
oft<‘n did "not '^dti.her.. children for fouv-and-twenfy howfi'- >'M, $iiich 



ill 


of ihflahiimatioit'of theltogB^ which •■drc (lief, '■ 

was Jk^fti'''^ai;'wero, yitliont 'fire, W3T<htont''T6<;^,'| 

oh itlK'B. W 'thpngh' at ^ fbn 

she i:iusi.hav^»,'.1:^» '’Ttie .’'eakkM^s'iibi^ 

of 1 iieso 'tiic's^^^ 

heavy huprisoftipeiit^.^V'^'.^i^ whik tKfi 

called for these 
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"il 


Uiidlly |)t'<J|)3^i‘ l>»*'iwg too stvptd to if at Jl 

Up wout j }^^0m |Ui»nt -tliey hud [>a«U io havp. 

?Wl|pSfc'tfet* n^wti-^ \Tj<1 »f p.isiy-pfOTiif*- 
«- RJMtit-t'lriuUwg’ jwjiulnmu 
ilffw in % U%t!y ufult itooK th ^ i uto o{ a htflf 
eoa ttiOtiiPf <!li^ not vmtil liim Jive sfaillingp 

a tli^ oliili^ tii> a wttitiatt tv ho il clavT*! timi to 

^ 'bpimtifot ojbW* U^ 

jmopWs yw^’®»5 hwr, thijy »ijmjvi*ia hxmHoi ■* 2 

In *»jic »wflqsJ4&* a&3 % (ew &hys ho was dt>n<l Whit l*p bail r { 
thiotij^itt tiioKo t%o hnn^Sivd chjiP awd i«c?l»ts itt that Jmti'RO m 
&nton0^ iho f^iWTtR wliuh the {j|Ot»at J>ay will &«*kiso, h>if Jiott 
the i^vac*ri|TtKtt)#uf tlw* chxW (hod. It i« (alTridged) tb* doeto* i* 
pfrt^SBoaha aftor h po¥ t^urUm 

*‘jEkwiy thm 'xn<S Tnncxatpd not « mrtnli oi fat aVxat jt tt i.^ti , 
stti-fon (OTivdil to lx toity tainiuK) Jxip^nted wound on bttl< lof* 

<tt I itfht loot, ivtunnl < n light k )«*, UtiixiH'H on th** Hlati, leM I, rwise d In 
oi vH ot Ijapk a an, oti o ii<*i -tide of n^ht vtnihU an idd vtxnint ou U+i 
■»vTtst,n fx*)*It ■^voiUkd and <t *>ti v Two iiuut l<itn fen/V* I fd out t>u no 
< h( I IkS v>ld hnn-a't II hntd\i"h* o-at, nound jk* nh hf xli d nl » 

loiohovtl, ^ vioniid n) iiwh long, cnisod In » fottre Won nOb Muu( 
wPMpoxu k’^liuU Knm luU ntunl aoumt tlutx* ou*hr« tong I'ha I^raiu wi oli> 
mSainatl (tniUttieU id< nt in ad, a -nuiki ^oaod. Hyu(<oraf on^i u , 
ntswuoi hhin^ lln untKstn ilw' \vTj->t, tiMiH cf tight flj ivvn <oi<l 

Tot six itiqLOnihB tlxe atj'^nt caUnl ot thih w}»uo tho ‘tnatiu<n 

<4 tj|Sit^Wwa)# s>«ch ft scatnhfci that the twgijliottiv (not t'; toUopUo 
whuai ifeiid, csctmjnumeattd eitli the jtoliiw*, Uu* a*- l*un v\ i-* 

no SlJfet t«> w/wi th<i the cord, oi itfm fttlwmiBtt rul tbo bJov» 

he wm in tm pewanR’ (?TiTitwdy-*-tlMre was no txwanmtial Maiu«i 
h«ul been lejiijifjlly <}noi<> % lUw tbpinaoive^ Thcxo \ ts nothin 

to upf***, 

ti'Sns iejone tuote cifttse of tli«* Riolld AiuRjSnn tjpt Th(‘ t(Uio3on> 
of th4 «Tnghl)our<s was titat iv0 a low limo the thdU*? Ho wa .i 
” {Mtttfetrfc jfcRHl/’ b'ho was etJritck with jiAa'it* p-mg wi i-e thiuivti at lo t 
she tfrw ettMfretl and iloggeel, Hhe did not tin, but diaggod along hc’ 
I xiSjtjfisnoe so, Mio tvuld hrMir it no t torn hatred and pain 

and<a 3 ldl huttgot, she ded to the canal, wlieib was the only w.m 
of ijsoapo ft)i^ a WHwe sho ooidd no lougi r endofc, and pningm^ mti> 
it iJM' tto ^fown hursplf* Only jaat i« Inne, Ui« was loeiciwd 

smd ti&Ob to hi^ home,*' to awahn froin long th adl;^ nacon- 

io tho scatlfjicg stjwe and. mutter of lun moit.i) 
enemy, ' bj, the httle detil wtH draw her last bn alb b* lor«" 
momJttig'y |)b<elp watth Wose dead Ito. i^vo.’* was that bratal ownoi h 
deohw?s8#i’ lip the woighWwf who ahatwi was trying to ydoovoi the 
fhild, jft wfih ah ih# h)!nip<4i^yod tsif^ae of aaoceae that Uhls tnousiter h 
lemoth Irwt PiPidb. Th% Ktfile wonkbbtj shicide was iastiw^ for iO , 
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■jaml thtJ dofir of the-h-c^n . she ts'OuM wo 
■by the ptmuy-JtrVeete-for**!!-. tuaw f' 

It rnay ba padpla tfieir 

UX3wanted chif'fd'i’fi^d .there beW 
.^aueatjomil j^ve/U-en.♦Vlajst, 

couw3ieU(>e’'’'ha^,’3bt^ ' tte ;' 
from <ioot„..^'.di<:»i>r isi.fou'sy ^WtAf 
scale.y l^i:''tts''';pa«d»'t to thii3^k^,wh»fc';itv it 
virtuftllf'',^Ts:', 

“' Voit ,may''Starve your ehildma j .if Vba; pay wtte/A 

they-ura,'dead.'1'iy?Ul ^ive^you my pouTid«; yo)x,m%y- 
theaj in aUicfctOPoiidiaTK, that is bo matter t-o Jrio i pay mo 
and 'wheii they.iry .‘dead, T will give you my pnnudy. -You n!diy^jilif^1fci. 
thoftrin-^icknes%''‘you may get n() di>et(>r till tin* v.^ry laid, 
neglect t;}w:'i»?jtrii(Jtti(iQK ho gives y(»u, go out and leave yotft* dying fo 
die; pay tab yoitr pennies, and when they are drjyl X will give you 
my jwnftdis/' ‘ ' ' ’ ’ 

“ You ntny give yoar oVdd ‘hoilry* and I'nisht'd hi,»onits, wiiieh.yot'i* 
Coroners hires decland a linn<Xreil liTues, and thv p«pefa liave report<•»! 
a hundred times, to ho ns fiital as ]X'ison, an poriiivions os. hrick-ilu-.i ; 
giv« tuo yoor pennies, and J will give y{»u my ])oii3>ds.” 

“‘Yon. may liefconte voluntaidij' idle, get into jtrreara W'd'k.y&ttfifoiit, 
and pray .ybiir landloiiil t«c» delay evrinitiou till your qhiliX' iS'^dhad^ y..ij 
may gamhlcj-uud drinh, and fight; you may Uv<-, at tho\^tt'bli<>hi>riee ; 
yon may He locked 'np fifty litiies for riotous' uffladnet 
pennies, usd I will give ys'm my poumla." • 

Von raaj’-'gt). to an ingnest, and liccaufit' two.'-dl^'.yr^'wiaii'e 'ieh' ihe 
room, jiejiher.iitiff you being able to‘give evidmico .ag^b^'the.-oJihe^ 
you may, Oscaj^ .by‘ihe skin of your teeth j yon nifty :l^i c*dlhjd .Xiy' the 
court'' a. 4isgrftc6'‘to .htfmftnity;*.pnly pay nu?'yow,,pciin^,2,?J-»^'^^ 
<lenonncod'.yoU'‘ileave tJv* oourfc, 1 will givt you,my ■pbjrtjidp.f 
•'You may grt U)"th(j.ttssiaes, yon nu^yastt^capa- 
for life, l) 60 aRse*'yogr achitsai’s cannoii ptove.on ,t«chni<jjil' 
eoongiippay’»>o You,r;j»errjiiios, and-i wifi givy you 




\i wtto« 
% iprh 
Oihaitis. 


' jjfind wWt is.'-tn.oye,, when iXio pavumgst. m Jtiade;'Iha'ifftpt; .will l>c 
advi%^.i8e^ - .on the tsbih^ctor’s oanvasmng eboel. dhWjugkbtffe’ 
"iiei'ghi'^^&niivxKl 'What, 1 afek,, is the xidncationa)' 

'a . JL 1 1 X 1 . ^ X a .oA. >w. J^IL^XU '.'CD.U^Xiau'l, 


i.htMii notlimghuitijhft¥^-v.' .‘'Bui what'©f ^that;ing^whsn0',k5^ 

w'ho are, ^that 


an i"nohio th,o«,gXdr''pk^k'thp trl'iiiiy w avdbdd xb«»"0 bos 

upon the, heat ot;one'4Sif'4i^^'deftth-hao^ 

There is but. crie*. postafole answer. ■■ Ik-was’ ^-ven .'ky'.'^i'ri-^itistice 
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aniin nriH wottianV wi^slcef.’ofps.tti live 
hi^o insuring, .'lutl wKOfn, {ik iwiS^W'd. 
'.ilc' tb’MOunc^il. tin-tsv ewiS'- 
: f"niJfb''U tb-fv <]fHJn*y.'; 
<brmdfv -“'■That fhw 


n ]jt>}h.le(a fiCk't'.i& n^t/wboUy 

iWh'amM)t Rbonld f‘U»c^',j^«,trj.U'<>3y;}rtH-u,vii- 
dumb. aBiiwalg... . jN'^t uniji 
t;>f', 4 )if*, irrowut arn'i spn^nd yf 'tW ft-gtpRi ' or i-biW-Hfr 

bftK it w‘*v?u'm 1 Hati(»n;djy Tit'c^'^K.Hry to |irf*v*t^v I'uuigbnHin,'- 

l<T x'oon wbo ii’yylt'i'i b* iffd tiji-ir t'h}idri‘n» The OODrwptiou ‘if iLc 
is'tmiOl ItA'I lor fitty yo;iC‘A tf ln' AHifirlaOy ngj^ravatt'd to proUutr'-* 
ip ill'’ ^'liUci-ivoi’id t>f t'i-({:iy thv if(.‘atiijcnt iiiOcus'tied rorii]f''‘it*lv only tp 
do!^a. Ill :iH:ib tiair** iho Anuiviil Sf^ciyty’si Law., In IfciSO vtuiv' tin 
CSuidrf''n’,s ij>n(it<-‘ty‘‘. L".vi% . ‘ • - 

.1 ha^c Kfvikoo of'iu*-; j-'fiifdalluji of tlit* ^yatom fWnjiji i-o tbp basc- 
bi'aHc'd. i] niiT,^}; n«»t 5 »r ‘■-nppoi^pd.linwi-'ver. tlLftfc thc«« an.* tn 

}u.imb!. to tb» 1^,0101 suit* llto fii%, and Tb-'niotoua dr.? !. •<• 

ciau luLvo a b it.‘r opinion than i l«avo UAS.Of of LficVi'.-i' 
pawTIWf .,'^'\Vi>etbf'r poor or rioh, it ij« itn|i«^«stUb •'o exotvil'iht-fb-vt* 
tboy.si'rvi* tbeir lUtlo gick, Ibff 'thero ift-o parpt.is 
b.'fis-ji'tj^brons.'iiwl loiss known than tii-ejio ^onnin^j rniwi and ''■'onn'o. I" 
whok /ft;. dW prokonts groftb-v uil.raoHons dead 'ihon' aiivo. ^ppi'-’i.uiv 
if alive it oosts mxpo^ and. dead >t iis worth six phillkif^- A ml ib.y 

■'■li ibwiem witbiri, my present dlyitct (r> iiidir; aii 

rould 
ad 

s -„TT-- Jteniiouft'.ifcliiid befort- twonty-OTie. Tn'" 

efeanoe of iifo pf gi-owin^:? beyn and gids 

.rttuks t;h?in those of the poor by their brintrintr 
Kompbb^-T^^/if' dtMia.’ .It IB iUl t.hp samov .wWrever there I.a,* 
of dnager of. iHglike of the child ivhoge lifo Itiinicr.^ iJp. 

ftvarico, ihort’>' iV in Kngland a fiord of* 
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'riioy fwi ‘‘ In luck" when tboii* uhilS i» .^Tiiey bavu no 

piiticuct' slow wavH of dfmtk,,/ poor 

itxitlier'n friftOclH-•'fijfrapss^ &iui rat ^-dl, all 

tlciiui-'wiiy.s. they,,are eWer, For ‘‘ 

tlii'V tiiay leave ^ ke tak^ lip at 

(H suprrintntjfl.esfe'of': a' wciui.y sakl ai? ap 

uticonimotr thing'fc.T cc»ileui.<ns llC» .take 

]i!ilici<!9 at otte' ltqrise). Thf^j know, ton, tike kuly W-hi'ch 

to go toij tke linio'to go; a}i'<l what to 6^»/_ , . , „ , ,v .- 

Anfi tkatacliiU <>rsudi akoultl die is making to t3|h'4!l.!Snrattoe 
Soi'.iely’ts collector'.,' P’o^silily if Iko b8He>'.heavto<3 were .-Kioto nii|s:^S;rona 
it would be foinid to bo PMinetliing to him. Mut as it ts, if is h'WptjaiS. 
“ Wo bah. oar hook "'tyith a dead child/kmiJ a candxJ agent b? ;tk« 
writor. “1 am glad of a fi.iiorai; J look rmt tor .luw,’" ^aid aiw>0»^.r. 

1 got. busmess by fano.r&ls-’' Kotue of the omjiloyoj's of those men 
vali lift up their kaitdb in pious horror at t.ho wiigiikij ; IraighiJ'orwprd- 
ncHs of th'^tie I'.batemcnto. A gorrospoiKlout of ai> iiJ''tir{iuoo agoni k 


journal, evidently himself ?oi agent, 'thisbosa good ligiit (»n iln-ir n'.riS'oo. 
“ CXBces mii^ti ha^^> iuvreaa.n” he, soys, smtl t.h'* ••.Dponutendoni tuay 
be a very honest, man and a person v.dto ■vvi.shcH to do -what ir. 
ri'dil, but. lie nni'Jt be blind to worrt.iung but inenasr.’' 

UaT. bow can it pay ‘t 1 am not. eonuTunci with how it can pay- 
J do noi know thut. it dne.'.. ,Ti,m v'/ioh' bu'-iiiC.st- of tho offico, pays, 
and this part of it ih^y be what t})e lading of ribbons ami-4it?Rse|! in 
his v/iinlow is to a draji*-!*, a ueisesKary cvpunditiire 'in' 
itimsT'lf, It pays: on. the wholo. For aught. J know/t,hd''obyli'tioa> of 
tiio [>nir.ont system of iuraut-ilrt iiisurauce might t.tirn,''.ont'ip be'hho 
I'c.-^t thing that conld have haujmned lo tho riociotiiJR thymsiclvtis. 
'j’he Siiale <>i' payroenis to, .{,hti.m seouis to have bi^eu iiijiwd,to,allow'.fill 
sort's 'of largt* margins for ex-peixsfss 'of. .working:, defwl-f^by. bait 
iiiclndod. Any -way, it in dear that Wdina,ry infantile'.’tportelity.is 
not always kulbcient lo'mrike hnaincse go; nor is, the (^ijd'taoi^iipaiy 
iioUioieot to d.op it. ' 

The reasons why if k, 9 o are (1) the euorihomt majorifey of .Ittswrors 
are boneMfc; and ("J; jiolicies laf»,<9c.; some after years ofpjiykHSigt.. Thn 
bmubiw orderk are tin? ino?t. easily robbed part of the c/imhsidjiitiy, 

So aqin,Kih.,th<inj in .proof that the oharge of the mwdoroa8.^^dency 
of ch'Hd^iife '.iikaraiMje'. w.us' just. How, ■ what of the cAlf%‘''to.'te^lcih' it 
nuirJero'ua,' 

In my estfm^p of^he aOtnal murderwadiniUodiy 
sidiovnl cxttaTjiigapt b^ijipauy. who.wm'©. as .thomu^hlytoodvilati^jd 'that 
the t'iidency of Afi-d-'iasnrartao/was pemioious as. 1.’w^i.^i|'';j>ut it 
to ll.c L,.r(ls Oommittwi ak » Ihbasand bhUdre® 
i.hat. wa.s saiil, a heVr jnegais lias been furnished' df'''teeing ito 
rouHonableness, auu oKc -which, I contend, dememstratea ‘its texcee^ng 
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w3a^ crbsii&al motn'K [» iu^-oh,o<3 mi ho tlo- 

0^ cc^joa^i'S d«nv«.^il 
%hgy: su,’y Jet UM R«£V 

•w^ccrnea, ? ■ .Though it is 
px^enco of u«- 
'Wa’twftst iw .thn gtrnarai 
of .th«m, ,hav<t 
’tshililvwa ht'An’o 
■ h^ ;ilyi%;»'j‘.:|,-;,.vriir rive i»wt 
'fbi*' '^ip. :o£.’iAbtt«#iit"'hv’, Dr, Mar- 

, 4 , fci,*. Wni/.’ « V».,.'.' «, '. ". •,'. .. . - . .*! * , 


hofn^y,^ 

thfem!'- 


iW 


wwv® muRhon oiu, omigw <4 ov under aI-x 

Jil hmugLl. wojit'y ;' oi' '"(i utirlur twelve .-</ 
htkipiimmcv ; -uF tlOauaer two' ywsoUt,'ISi br^Stigk'aTpupyr, 6i' 3.s 
Utdef .iitirfx' v«<4*s */kl.' 11 In'ougUl Jcnoney ;' of 'ST'iU&r, six ye'&T-h ,.l,i, 
IG-hir odglH:, mopvy; rj|' l9_^iini3or feu.'yom oH, iO' bought nmnoy. 
"^*’ 'wh»'tl»«’(noulh oUl f»abi*)s,yvhM?h'aTO;gou<4i'ttUy mIu l»ttji.»?lit,'' 
^ ^ may have bc'-vn mcwitly ovprlttti, ^vo haw t!m ffeict —thfif, ot 

months wUh vhil.'uv*' 

biipUglit trtetnoy to, who, lot thou.* 4i>.' • 

hnhnr figurt!« furbished by thtvgamo doronw, fon? 
.Or.tho 2(HTQfju;est»,.|!p livid tia ('■Ji.iUlrc'u in" 
yf‘i‘ii’8, 12,'Wore Jttwfed; dt tile of 
ihrw wore'iosured’j of ,,{ili<H'iJ7 of three jcd eti 
'ItJ’W ; 'o^, ,fhe war^ old anil 

of :th'ev;$ili'chi}a«'n from on.' 

‘'1^' ‘hither sus- 
mouey iu their owners 

said', that the faols o\ 

' ^ 'By»or)!. hie'mhid'tJiat in, many of 

,., ^. ,,‘0f _4iBi»'hi3^)!^ money;ai»,i«nwly‘'ijfftjeKi' its part in pro- 

doatJi 'm'.’.dil'itlite .dl!ie.wp from 
,;'(Bw .4^j_'t|to cwaogeTOS'ior,'Wf*kt‘mm^ for Kiug-jfon, 

to thd irKjuests 
weyto 'agiSiime tlipt fOTiptahle 
^';lJ.tW‘d!h5tnotft*fn' ^fph' cp^ fnttiresfc lliesn- 
,, &1! iifiSkbit* erv^ aj&d/’iw^fe^ifipir' merp oiThiJal dutlcsi,? 
S^ntd^iesijfi^^if; ’Ck>w^^ ■ Or are 

Ipund'w pv'eryipiiy, every 
^til®''.'toti«tipal' '^{ottch^g -of' poronera’ 

yifil^po'rfeio'na (Ml tiej , ,;|for many 


itrd^ 
th^^’ 

mm 
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n^nsons, I think'they ilondti Theyw 


of belief ..■' 

thirty ywarf?’ ^Xpj^l^iee, of 




know their 







lion jahsft'"h6.gU'eii,'wthwt, poitubirly, a 
be. ja(>t''inKti^TP^ Vheo it lian not yet <*OTtle into beiiT^fiti,''* •, !«‘V^g 
horrible pas^e the .'ik^iTnotber it'piied to ihr* coroner/f*'Np.‘H's> 

tK»tr in bpn6tr;&^”'''phh’h<kl .'insnretl bn a «cale wliich p^wivk lp’r ,^'jtO. at 
the child's? ‘d'^h at a giypxi hut at'cording to i-caio the i'hiicT Wus 
then ■entitij^AV'tO £'n''1‘0>f.’ G'riaflt’^ of grace, too, are kvbp 

.j i-i,_ , ’.sj- «» "... j.i. ' -. . ‘ ' i .1 ..x. 1 ' r.r_' li. ., 


* '■ k ’ ' ' i *' 




tier, and ''proinptubsS''dofetsr'i''e-.hi^K pnuMo/' 

contmue io ''to-'db^ wtnk 

ituwidiii:^ a«!Sr^r^'lo,ffi<itt«i'e iu th^ 1 wwiidiU'yOTW truly;,,'* 

,|Hicifty;h^'W coiiaetit to. p^lvi.imh th/K 


T«.11 “1 uiinrad "', .'3?'igrt, ''bd'; f%if" 

t.key '.'.TPied 

gf.t. r»f'*.‘. fit a chnrc1*|/‘''^f^j^|i^W4!:fi^ get 

■where so much a week is deduigbd frbhbthoir ' ^buga''ij^^^ea^ 



1890 ] 


CmiD-^LIFB TNSUJiANCE. 


r»r 



t>}us wftTitioijLffd for compit-ti*- 

oae^#4r/f*iVu><lc‘atV>,^^^ tiftftiU 
,a» „ini;uniiM;.t* a<^iery, ^>0,?. IVt’-ii 
f ;it vua ’ aJKO in f,i' “ wc>rk^ *' dnb, 


on.ibn CT.-mu’ction of 

t^htli. tn.'v xlo not 


V'l' 

"of‘_,0btiiamic.ij may be 

:.u'..»tJii.sl,'i‘'H*^.'.v'. ’ •..'I- ..- lib,..'''f..!! ..e 



ijisud^'C^ltildivn n-os luoe^tconinioii chikl inOrfcjJ'ity ’^^Ip}» igbje*.Kt. XYSi-t > 
two joai’S isf«4« tlif fi.vofl fyati fldkift wwmg Uift> ijeTwiU. 

moftfilitr !\im wiHt a bu‘.infl iiunjet1mteJjf Ibat |»ei'iod yas*. jjs.'s.t'ed/'' 
Kott’■ t’ocnpaiv,' ihct-ss wij.h tia? Wts' nf ' iM f's's?-' vitu'« 

bi^'e beeo in the |JoogJ'nphiciaJ of d.V-’toe.u 1 i.'•, 

a£:ft‘.nts Itave copf^tiaed ■tl»e‘'pirstdk';<*p ,<f ii: 
flif; n«,-rt1i, tK«:r, ckiitl dea{h;-r<*U‘'Baa <-{ijj!''t;!.« 
to the .((gi' uf tjXtWKivc inoi'W*!)'. ParentIn 'n n. 
nowt-lnui af lb- tim« of rlu'' K’'ei?ibrimt'--i<''inera]*s hi.itt- 


to,', ted btdi cJiikl 3 norf-iiilh'b te au t-vierU- 


i 

M if 




for' ttpiftBiifdfs ^ 

''fl tjfi weBt k<?T)etee',to 1bo. juliabitantTs . ■ J'w cm-.-un i,vason'< '!•'■ 

•• ..K " * U'. .... .•■•.Jr_ .til..'. 


rftacllbd.''' . ’Ak soori'ais tte ?<w«l ac-cirty 
l-hb '(WB'IW'Ws of «h'vo»*h 1 lnv‘^? iiif-ui'foK'e oJlU'cr. 




;,^a-ypf, ftv^£.s,'.i-tfe'^eti^ral '.wid Ibe 

' ’t«'ifw*e ifliti fttiSS'aj. CJojtejAfj^oa, oa: I’nen'Hv 
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[J 0 i;v 


parlicular locaJ figures cojupel Wisi* (1), fiigJi 
is fis{ 5 d by iJie ftctinty of 
it. wbicli it, sliali'jna© .is,,fiace4,by 
Ji»i tbs 

Ua%’'e jmbUsb^’itl^fcs^fciQS''to 

ff furoDors . ' 'lasftt'* 

t^oiiclung at 

_a__ libels* '’'A'jL ‘-I.-,. ' _lJI!i-t,. 


ebild ibari^tyi;;oa’'’;tbe; BegisHrm*<Te^^ 
tbat.wbemkS af wwmd oHldr^ ttkdof.'a yoar old owTy .ii^*24 
<lrod dio, »jt> WjBIW»''i'-&''i”3 per bwmln*d db* ui the laad:’ , 

Haw. tbe jBooIot^aucK.a »bi.leu»eiit, can expect a 
coTisidemtioii for.ifc f &m>t a los,^ to understand. Ti is tbo 
of a-mimeie. WHiit. 1®'“ inwed ” by it is uothiugloss than tbis r-tfiat 
ibe isMiie »>f .an iu!s*branai policy on,a fHLid rlmnges ifio yoiii, 

and l)ane of wbicb it i# oompo^etl, rtidttciug iis UabUity to iufafttilo 
diseuRO .and destidt by .ynau'ly-50 per Cfnf,; and witnt K if possible. 
f.tiU mom ujiractiiousi--vi?:.j tltai thisn wo^tdor'Workingopt-mUoai }im b«^ 
going on for fiity years or inoro uarocOgtuyod byruodk'al aoienpe !f^; 
the 

abo^ved 

i,cmls not to ilte .prqsei’vatioh but to tlie waste of it, and 



insurtire’ nej^}ei3t^'g:'ttr'giv.o iM^d 'i^,/g'^;-a. 

insurfd sink cJbildy 


leroni 


^ ^ ~ —.wT "'•'T y «v'\ •'•• , ^ j .l■'',»^J '»‘y*' '> j I 4 , i’ ^ ^ 

But tbo €gxJJ@« itfM false*/'fl^iajtablp-^'cWiiijSovsd 
pni 'tbinga-,'.’' 


the Insurauco.StK^iety’s figttw^s;aTO.Teturn®'pl,#d'’^^ 
tbo diffyWTMC© ■'in,;l3if,iy';icjpffi3b>s4t^ Is onottnoTO.jv;'^ 
tt» contoi»,t2ia•'first Kfo i yefc.tbo,Spia«t5^’'!S 

Kegistrar.'f} molpdas, ■d^.tbs of Ibe firist'tbfoe ffierntbs.*^;- 
ferenc,0,tbls,fact''&f^ gatbejftjd fropj 

In tJiq'-''’fixi^ ,'4yoai'',aiindat;''5!} :^r, oent.' peenf'"in liyisl-' 
iSetxindly;:^ilia -‘.pro ibo', 

under onisj^-i^ ’y, .are tkf 

to the 

>'. 11), it 


tlikd do not 
J'’i>r actnarial' 
lor getting at a' 
children gewerallyj >it^, Ir#.;iysl0:' 




UmLD-LIFE imUHAJ^CE, 




r>i# 


.tafclos, ^ actuaxy of grwit author^y «aiii to njo, 
tkoy> ps^^t i%©y are 'prmtetJ on'.''” ■! do txoi agrtu’ 

^'acm of'^^ekSi/vuin©. Hightiy ttnderukK«l, ti-.y 
w'kat thoy Wm-'e ptibiished to 

gj^jater In 

■:(nSi-;'j^I:Yb'CiX4i, ’wo jaust exclxi«3o from tfu-* 
’'JSE$t;’tihr'e4!i'5^63ai;%^doftt^^^ as tbos<* doatixa 




W!SU(;d to ib-‘ 
t>no*fealf '«' caiog) do not dir, 

■'kbingfcj ][«x»k gerioui^. ' Tho d»o& to 12 -’.6. 

■ Ixa-vo to bo itx' eK* basdnosi* socrot^ ofiMJd iusUranco f-otiri'r ■ 

fo^Fc^ 1 could aliacli fliek duo ■wdght’bx. fi^row: ' jMc.w^luir. 
T:^i-i?uming tu lltc oUarge, a.ontdyv'Qt^t, tliat ‘CfiiiiMCffe ia* 5 urano''.';K:g- 
nwrtta.t'WtsuftcnJig'J! and donth oFi’tjbildrfia j and SKibondfy, iluit. it 
«o ,t/y an enm‘nioa<s .'OSutont, .t'’oputetscdv tbaii i'b©'ScwotyV. tiLoif. .•. 
do not cpJifcvadiotH but ocmfim Uic aittl v".'tne<l ondMiC J hin't 

hfoUgbt Jonvard iu anpjaJrt' of it,: ^ 

‘"•.y it.ib &ankiy »d*uii,tdd tbat iiabitJS wbiult' kill’cbildnoj are o 

Bat'. wMcoytr .tlipse' thut be^ i-'.iT.'Ory 
tiie coitimorc©, of tb# conufry laay wa*-:!' iis 
TilLtbeTi,_''6H'iH~bIb»d •« on tiunu. 
abolition ol’ilbo.iS'ys^ct'a'Viy dnv:-‘proplM {■» tij.' 
fiiWll have a op|Iap«©‘Of .tbrift.,: 

tUat.tbei^'bro uioced by d-^;irr 
bf ‘Hbrift/’ is Bcarf». ly 
‘ pbj',^bfe > ' make somotbrag for < hem- 

ftey,Ray-7-wbilo attinlor ul' 
.tiwisfeci, and ^.uiKiblij damage to tL ■ 





cMMl Tbe .©ufeerittgs of th*bwe»k tJjIng 
baseneaa iinmvwi''iii'the Miait who had ihr 
thetp W^‘'ciaiE’^^t^s Lis'Opbuati^’.' 'Thta i,« at tlic bottom rf a 
A idiiid’dtehoiiotu'ed is u JiatiouV baue. 


but it 
tibi 

cailed, bofon^tb,© Belect 
on whmii 


hifji 

ChW 


'^yen '1^,' pbairmau of 'C^ a 



•ia 


of 
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•'V' 

, I j* «. . .« ri* .,.. . .1.^ 

ioUg llKt 

C&’pHClty I.-,.- T-yiy' ^ '’ r " 

(Jri.oity to 
i nfj a ost 

^K.._ 


t'noiigh 


HotTfd ;’ ;ji^^ '' 

• t. .• \ 


facts from 

« 

ivhwre the Ui 
thai the present' 
wiihoiit delay‘in^ 
In any deoisidiJ „ 
tjf tbo judge.',;, 



€}JWI)-JJFE imVHAFK 'K 


of this. be -unaTuaioas as t-u wiiai i/h«r a^jyhfciim i=, to he. 

it hu^4 -'^ Mxianimuurf »b«a.t4lii« oviI,'Wi? arc 

;■’.^afc tiie/.ttniatoV-mswrabavjihoaid foo redui^-fl 

b^ dilftirOnt. ages for. a dfeoeot fuuorai. 

1^'^TJtsfc aatiillogifal; 
i» «iXa«s fct. bo leveDeJ tJuwn 

of a .^adg^JbtkiiJ-r'iaay k >»*' a por&oH virb a 
', lay %for, monming a penny 

'■ tJ'b’f' Ikts, cbild to dit> V ■ 

.' tbao pareitt^’v^r’ltb-regard to w bi .n, 

.: ■j^i^>!|^^^sal‘''’'is ttspociaJiy made, got io baBd-iwitt^aoe-TBionev. «n'! 

'in^i* Tam provide tboi fnberal witK it? Wiiafif he gAiuM 
driaks it r 'rhom is adoatl bcsiy ia bia ItOjVsfi, aud the fjarisli nu; -i 
' imiy it. Tho parish laai suo Hm, bht it is thankiossi rrurk t<» vi 
Bpeiit moh^y. 'i’wo siu’h cases littv»*. coipat' W my owiiimowk'dge. in on-- 
■ case imtlivag was rt*c<>vor»‘tl, for fcW best of p^wasojaa: in the otln-r. (■ -i 
f-billingB wes ivovvi^retj out d tTiirty'siiilJings, _,Ja .this lath'r-.•a'..-, tb,. 
trooian iioti bo«u coatineti in tho 'wotkbojis#, site inasured Jb. cfii;-, 
vv’iiikshe ^v’as an jnmuf*' in the wes-kUottse, it, was buried by Uio woiL- 
boi*3«*j 4 >nd she. left r^Itb her tloath ctsrtifioatts aitd »<>t J)er tlea!).- 

is. no fixed prIcSe. for fttut-rali?. 5'or iustunee, ifir. ■ 

, .ao.dtei'takers have offered to .biwff anv child dvinir ut th 




,fp? tSie, saune^ <ihiU ^o7>ili\ 

L ... An..'»»_ t .’'’di*.... .1'*..^ . *-tt it -v i. ' . 


A MO 


ill* in^trlsmn, yrill afways leave a inarj^iu . • 


^»wtiIaS of avarice, and-of tluise sinffto >i‘;fi 
■ of criminal oditmsiiCsSs. w^y pr»'>pc«al wb;b i 

. wnedy. Agaiio, this .'j'educeii-.sm, 

from rbj^'i^rad Societies. No renje'L 
, Vt3f^|!;^;.#h3rtliy ct-.^hfe^iattitjse which does. Jjofc .^,pply alike to' ub soarc^^'^ 
•' .which there' is not a pin to choose; fmy 

.«bt ftltiidrenv/bpt unregistered j^Cfuietios. 

is, to. abdlfeh Wiirsace .altog^'iher till tiie age at 
• :wflP(hwc|i^ip,.ba3a'Sp^kk,.ajad 'That- rs good, if*he 

•■ncvia iuih4,'4ii‘ffeg appHcatioB.' At, wiiaf. age 
dj pai^phs.? , To, whom- do ih^ com plain V 
' crucit} 

for the'pcrpdS^*befoje us, at no 
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IJUliY 


apfe tincl to nobotiy do ibey cotnpiam. How in the^;-pi tluugsi 
can tlipy ? Tbey.ave npt capable ia 


necessary iu ord^^ i^.prOnotib.co cm, vrrQ^'g c?ox>^'u^ 

_ . 


it. TJiey M!'cff^‘:B^<B 'i^iit'oid .i>f aU\id'&a,:df 
ruoiibex: j, ,|}ieytd^bbnbbf 
of tbtS '^Talc)ro|'iW:cluy[ js tVito ti(o 

parontlitiKi!^.',, it }» t'bca tl*©' moat rorgCfkg; ^ 

j^amits, ©wii'ti?0p'j^rejjts;'’B<'cn.i.to '%h^m. .uiyrj^ya'jbidyp ' 

right tbto ©clv'es^ ./'In bUnd, 

tiwy jikt woopingly'Snffer, thpn 'qoipt.ly die. .Kspftt.*i»Ilik?' 'm 
ill “wa'jiling’' .di$.pfc>ds,'lhc. very gwnad ou wJiirh insured cLUdjfi^^f,;' 
lit all, would bo asismacd by Oils pro]k)4ial feo complain. It Is dpod'^^y 
if Ihw ago Ik ■^'XA*d„;i6t sbctecn.' .,, ^ , , ., ' 

Timn to wboin arotbey tq convplpiin ? Tonoigbbi>rirs, who may l>j' /is 
bad as ihoif ,p^,rdnts; or arTaiti o! them* am* iiutufttrfe of “.tbfir oyru 
business '*’ ?, ,To the police P S^speaii as a wotker wil.h the for the 
last twelyo piottthSj; having-.had-through'iny hands ail th©'complaint^ 
iiKule y .thm Oirougliout the mt^yypolis, on .bt-half of nr by, chikl^j'^t ■ 
and J t'«.n say tb.at md> bsic^ ifi whole of tsp' 


want to li. namely, at. thb Abolition of' all,child, deat1bf,n^i:i(!!y/!^li®fe ■ 
Ah fi iriattor'pf faCtii;,,ioo,,'I have,my seif jhnd i^sp's' 


wAstitig 


{.lio last 'isri show 'HignlH 'Oi* tho m4*''*'" -h"-- •[ . V'/'/,'/, i •- >V', ■ 

Abolition la .th;e''Only'p.»’opo!i(if?.l .wMeh is; 
iovlwo*fi with wo.luKtdiboi-ty of,'the eubji.'Ct. ^X■^; 
lirooisf'ly 'tlie oj>pbfrito'.-of' a Jwsst li 1 Kjrty..'thAi,_",tbia’' 
lawfttl ,_cu8tbdy,.|,of' 'a' child;./withi right to del^ir^ino iia 
jarnfehmeny,'^ ^ O'r. hfd'. '{i shall htaye medibai' 

a.l^iyahcbiy i,n'lwi5t6ja;,its.'4iii!^ ' 

tiogatiVc'/^^iiihai.iisW A'..^ijoii/|»feipy...' Bhlfi.^!4^,iS!'.h.']i4ft 

_. A* ^ A' jUAI. .-.'‘, 4 , 4 . > 3 f . ._WstMi ‘ 4 *l* 4 ni>^ 


])r.-Hf‘iit law thiMSp.' 

iudustriid societm' „',’jti |bi^fe,fe,;|hh,.woi;'kiug/mAi^ 


has boon .susjKmded^,, 
is he more 1o 

jivitb whutover plen snspended* w it !r<iiuetrihered’'it was nbt 





iS<jo] 


CailJXLJFE rNSfrRA\(F. 


fi:; 




at il ^tux \vif\u U 

'PKk (IvJiifmdl for J^urh iJiibirs 
it, i^y now'W'ot^Ur.l, f/v tin. 


..aU|d, o£ tiK‘S*\ llujf, ir( an 

,^idw^ t6s'i/b4>t»:iy.)in&roe!d in in^t.it.uUcanj nf 

'xn6iy<?a?.' av }.‘!wtj. ooulf? 


m 


,,,,.„, ili;e>|KM>T. .by a aomi.t 

• ' if/ c'ashi' bj’iri^,<jn,h- jfji-ir.miH.'df’sn&gt*. Nrinu.j- 

'fvta.T ln{ir<'* ,tb« ijpfb-jmtl df jwijjcipiif*;' but i.o iiu:<^ 

• of bltUn* and rt'fjwi.tabift CTiaiHftJCt*..' ' 

, biHuli'in^r (,{ iwiutny boaofiJ. by a; cldbFs, ,<3esaH»'■ b* to:alb 

at)(3i«jr!i'iE'<!’ rtjndorT^i iuipofe^iibU*. ■'liHt ptovidou ■ fu''ftin^TOb takn ’ i,V 

pj>M3<? j' atid aHbi.wrb-clabn, wbon it .cln^i is ill, U'k b* |th 

piATTOf biifr.'lo tin- ductor, Ht i.u, butial-«l^b&, wbm'tin* child d'’s, i -t 
XUyinmf '^j nototo tfi.,'paivats but to; Ube uoflcd^akcr, Anu J.-i any 
tamjpijHuff %vSfli ikb law ix» a«i wJiUtli it ia. wnfipiraiy t/'ivf.nl.tr. 

WMt'Wiif be by thf« sncwtis^.v, iWir s^eut-a, tins tii.id-Tbdi:»*t‘if. </r rhc 
b<s ttfatcd nA ii irntnom tadiatv ugp».uif«t batli Ibi* ’‘'.xlii's 


j.'W'^dlWc <-.l‘tho (State*... 


, wit'll whoiSlAer. Jtbm mowtiva liks- lias ,r 

1^' * '-Ubl .< , , ,..S ij* '* ' ... '' L- 


t't . ’-W.. bi';,.. A . *, IV* ‘ . * K . ' ■ '' . 


I f»i-* 


|^^/,;tfl^*ja;-,(M3fl)f.« ai tJio miim, .yfce eonvcuitt).- 
3fcv:kin,tJI to:tJi« foinibxt nnd -,;-.b'ty 

and the nioniI> 
.n>.itkk-> ibc, present sysslcni 
as ft' AS Awipfal. The bimieui 
cliilt'bea jfroan, a»d Rtiu^^fer, tiirfmA*-!: 
g*^biSbg, bnfctiilig,•'Uocnl'iouHtJiw, an' 
ib'at' n«* i*,iuipxe«ts ” whatever' arc 


j'..'t;b.»it..Cown{.'rcK' does not coin 
cbiUVhft.k'iat. aad fall. 


TiENJAMra Wavom. 



(Jl Ly 


A JOUBNBY -ro THE CAPITAL' 


rilHn »’v^o0nt vmt o* tlie Cbmp-^e Itpsidt^iit a H ikt f6 fJilptftt). au* 

L his oHlcirtl rpcpption hy onp Vjpptoj ime mcl<p<l ?*n»tjght <o t 

closp <iiir {.JPtU war with iJio ipystic Un<l at tha ItaTnas; bit thi 
recogmhon of fhmfi’H xightw ovcP TiK*t wiH laivo cneu thft CVb^iid 
a hold u|>on; tht* iattei coUnti*y hp!ntv<^p had IwfortL ('iimelW' ihtin'^wo 
in Tihftt hma ovpr bwii for wii ; anrl out uuHTapnJoUH polity lb 
lug cl«p' il} with tJx** KmtTProf ot f’hip i tonooming b hi6^<iomt» 
he Imd no shadow of cSfinu, csjn have rjidy «tr(*Tigthh»i^ <lhHfe 
xntlneni'P Koithtr shftll wo htw? tlio eouolry reiidcsw^ ibrte whH IhiKut 
a''c< S'lihb to expioiation .tod poiwoerco* to fsiM 

lupijtftl and adveHturons it maj bo ninttpi* 'fhf i^oiigraldlftticas that M 
](M 1 one huge rogiou of the w'-orld will fetill to nbfcnfiWn and 

hnbid'len land A Imlo of fjiiciiifttiou has loifltg hem WTeoth/Oii riyaiwi 
thi 'iery nemo of Tibet “ Yon -may nr>t «satoi‘ towo ** tinA b#»tia tho 
Bedticti'fro mtInenPe %a of «wy satimt havo been allttrad tm^r 
noticall'j to that otm goal One by one they hafL naATaftiny 
tho it/>-b<ptofl, tuonutain-gnt land of tnpimty, Kvery phyidoal 
ob%ittn’l( which Its muqn© maoceShibihiy of 8ife'ni|:K>« involved ha'* 
indood, Own leadily ow'iconw. Each adventurer in tarn has oven 
stepped upon ^'Tom TiddlerV ground’'} but eaeh imo li»6 feoin 
inevitably f»rderod bock again b;i Tom TidiUer'H aubjeets,and, hatm'hi 
uuwlllinglyti has had to obey and ro-croHs the frontier. 

liowever, thtoe has bean <010 exception to fho getwil’rnK 0 t\ 
tin, (ioovpUon, iias Tint toly snooticded in scalmg in the depth n[ 
wi lu ibf forjuahiable passes through which alone^ 'Itbi^t cwj, l>p 
<‘inopd, hut ho ha's outwitted ihts vigilant fp0ntle}‘'-giiard9, visited all 
nnutu-r ol micanny places, tod jGnally sot foot in the "^fll'^dWnod 
capital, tht f*dt*red city of IJhaffia, In averring that one traveller has 
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at length succeeded in the enterprise, I do not allude to the feats 
perfom^ by the Indian Survey spies. On several occasions, indeed, 
these men have managed to reach Lhiiad; but they are semi-Tibetans 
themselves, «hi3 have been, moreover, destitute of the recording 
capabiHtaes,'bf fEuropeans. True, our successful 
traveU$!r Engliahman, but a Bengali; nevertheless, he 

proved ^ilewmn in pow^ of observation and assimilation, 

as vreH to hamte his eil^riences, quite the equal of any 

modera;,i|a^|^^!^^ His achievemmit, in its results, was there¬ 

fore equiyaui^t fot ail .piracHo^ purposes to the success of any of the 
European travellers^ have been attempting the same feat with¬ 
out avidl. 

The strangest part of the affair, however, is Ibis—the utter 
ignorance of t!ie general, as well as of the aalsntific, public that the 
adventure had ever been made and* satisfactorily accomplished. 
Kansack the ** Proceedings ’* of the Boyal and- other Geographical 
Societies, where every scintilla of news concerning Tibet is always care¬ 
fully recorded; yet not one line appemu respecting the important results 
of this mission, and the name of Balm Sarat Chandra D^s, the clever 
explorer we are referring to, is not even, mentioned. The writer of the 
present paper, in an article published a few months ago, was the first 
to publicly to this exploit. The tamth was, knowledge of the 

to a certain number orofficuds is India; and the 
v^l^le in^^orniatibn obtained locked up in a “ Secret Report.” 

^||pp,:or ^^hree years ago, just after the Babu had made his report, 
I (y^;;fqrvseaae time had been studymg the Tibetan language) 
happ^ii^-td;be put in possession of the lhll &cts of this remark¬ 
able'jbh^byl,; Few written notes were made at the time, but 
so vividly did the recitai impress me that the incidents of the ad¬ 
venture and line of route et^ remain in" nearly every detail in my 
meradsy. opportuni^ of re&eshing my remembrance having 

fortunately oocorred, 1 think it may be well to put into shape these 
impqrinzd; tmvbls at c^ee. 

., . ' • ' • • • 

PsBikJfll^G TO T^HI-LHfMPO. 

The tonveuieut hiU station from which the confines of the 
forb^bh j^d may, be.j^roaohed in 35ar|iling. This modern health 
reacwt is^pfriehed on a> of the Himalayas, 7000-feet above the 
level of t^fee^. It is no longer accredited to Sikkim ; but lies some 
eight milenji^^ the new southern border line of that little Stato» 
Nevcrt^c^ - in and .around Darjiling have settled hundreds of 
famdleB <rf BxlEknh>>Tibeta<iB, of ^allung Bhutias from Nipal, and 
other iti well as of pure Ti^tans from the heart of the 

Kttowy land Itoelf. At Ghum, not four miles distant, ajiy Englishman 

voi. xvni. B * 
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laay see the customs o£ Tibet in full swing—^tbe women with their 
ruddy cheeks blackened; the hand prayer-wheel revolving fin the 
right hand of garrulous comrades whose prayers and chatter can be 
conveniently carried on simultaneously; and an old Mongol lama 
beating his da7/iarw or skull-drum and readi^jg a Do sutra over the sic^ 
as naturally as in the real country beyond, 

Babn Sarat Chandra D:is has long resided at Darjiling. He has 
built for himself a neat house oh h crag overhanging a wooded gorge, 
which echoes at night-time with the music of many waters that tumble 
along in the bottom 3000 feet below. Naturally enough the owner 
has named his dwelling “ Lhasfi Villa,” and has fitted it up in 
facsimile of the better-class readences in Tibet. And it was from 
this little retreat that the worthy Bengali set forth one December 
evening on the adventire which, for many a month, ha5 occupied his 
heart. At 9 p.m. he bade farewell to a highly-placed Government 
official, who was stationed at Darjiling—a kind friend who had en¬ 
couraged him in the expedition, and had obtained Government funds 
for its prosecution. At 10 o’clock he was joined in the Daijiling 
“ Mall ”—then dark and lonely and wind-stricken—by one who was 
to be his companion on the risky journey. This was Ugyen Gyd-ts’o, 
from the Bhutia village overhanging Lebong spur. Ho was then, as 
now, a stout, smiling-faced Sikkim lama, a staunch friend to British 
authority, even i£ it were destined to penetrate the Sacred Land 
itself. However, we will not go so far as to say that Ugyen’s fid^ty 
has any things to do with the £150 per annum which he receives lUin 
our Government as nominal sub-inspector of schools. TJgyen Ukes 
English ways, and, in spite, of lamaistic vows, has taken to himself 
as pretty a wife as you could wish to see.* 

The nearest route to the mighty peaks which sentinel the Tibetan 
frontier would have been due north, from Daijiling to Pepaa Yangtse 
Monastery in Independent Sikkim, and so through the latter country 
by way of the La-chhen valley, whence, over the Kongra Lamo Pass, 
access could be readily obtained into Tibet, A| all the passes were 
then beginning'to become blocked with the freah-falliii||^ snow, it 
would have been well to have chosen this, the easiest 4$ them, br at least 
the low Tipta Pass from Wallung Valley in Nipal. But the journey 
required the greatest secrecy. The Babu, though disguised as a 
Til^tan, could not have ventured to traverse Sikkim by the regular 
mountmn paths, as he was well-known to many of the traders to 
Darjiling, and any recognition would have led to word being passed 
flWm village to village over the frontier, when all ingress would have 

• 

* Since the expedition narrated in the present paper, ITgtyen has distinguished him¬ 
self by accomplishing, together with his wife, an ^independent jottmey to Lh&s& and 
baok. As a I'ibct^, however, his aoeess to the cenntry wonld be comparatively easy. 
An account of this journey has been issued in a Crovernment Beport. 
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b(X'n stopped by tlie Tibetan soldiery stationed within a day’s march 
of tlie Sikkim Passes. 

Chandra Das and Ugyen took, therefore, a more arduous but less 
used route. Soon reaching the Rang-nyit valley, separating om 
territory from Sikkim, before morning they were beyond Gok and 
well on their way to the rocky ranges and deep valleys radiating out 
from Idoteat Kabru. Their inten,tion was to surmount the three 
deep passes dividing these valleys from Nipal, and, gaining the latter 
country by the last pass just south of Kangchhen-junga, so to thread 
their way up the NipaJeso rivtir-courses to *the dangerous. Kang-la- 
chhen Pass. We shall not dwell on this portion of the journey. 
Secrecy was kept, and when well in Nipal, they even ventured to put 
up at two or ^iree of the villages. Eastern Nipal is chiefly inhabited 
by people of the weird Limbu race, some of whom are often to be 
seen at thcf Sunday-morning baziaar in Darjiling. Thus they had 
little to fear. Coolies with baggage had been sent on ahead of the 
travellers, who had l)een represented as traders who would follow. 
In a Wallung-Tibeian village, two men who knew Tibet well were 
presently engaged, and, after much suffering and a hazardous journey 
along a hog-backed ridge of ice with deep crevasses on either hand, 
the lap~tsi', or head of the pass, was reached. The portly Ugyen, it 
seems, the evening previous had spent their few hours’ halt in* a cave 
cut in the snow, roaring with an outrageous stomach-ache. As reward 
foxji^his anguish he had consequently got himself carried up the steep 
snow-drift to the top of the pass on the back of onef of the newly 
chartered Wallung-pa. Wily Ugye^! All the party having shouted 
in chorus the usual invocations to the mountain deities who guard 
the pass, a descent'from this point, which is 17,200 feet above sea- 
level, was attempted. Such a height, in the middle of December, 
was not to be easily borne. The woi-thy Babu seems to have suffered 
intensely in his lungs, and to have contracted internal mischief which, 
later in his journey, nearly terminated fatally. 

But enthusiasm was lightening all he>arts now. They were actually 
over the frontier, and descending, descending into Tibet! But what 
a descent it was ! A sheer steep of solidified snow sloping rapidly to 
deptiiB unknown below. Guiding themselves with poles, they seated 
themselves on the slippery incline and then slid at amazing speed, 
whither, they hardly could gue. 3 s. There was a hair-breadth escape 
from a yawning chasm ; but before night-fall level ground, of a kind, 
was reached, free from snow. ^ 

Here dangers of another kind set in. A few miles to the east 
from this spot was known to be am out-post of Tibetan soldiery. 
The name of Gie guard-station is I'dshi-rakpa. During the Tibetan 
war with Nipal a lofty wall of mud and stone was J>uilt near this 
place in an unbroken line for many miles. In parts it has now been 
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cut through, and the gap in the wall through which the only road in 
this difficult country lies has been made at Tashi-rakpa. Thh trav¬ 
ellers had to pass through the gap, and a guard was stationed close 
at hand. Happily it was very dark and very near midnight when 
the travellers reached the dangerous spot. line of great Buddhisi. 
chhortens (cenotaphs to saints) had been set up there, and passing 
behind these monumental piles an easy evasion of anychallenge 
seems to have been achieved. > 

Sleeping amidst some ruined walls, but'not daring to light a lire, 
a little rest was now allowed. Next day was begun a long and dreary 
journey, along the bank of the Arun river, first east and then north¬ 
east. This track is described as stretching for many, many miles in 
unbroken desolation. A few hamlets occur; but the ieniZiCns seem 
plunged in the deepest poverty. There is little or no cultivation 
attempted in this district; in striking contrast to the state of things 
still further east, in the main valley of the Penarn Nyaug J liver, and in 
the numerous branch valleys down which the many tributary streams 
enter that larger stream. 

At length the boundary of the Province of Tsang was reached, 
and once within this province the apprehensions of Chandra Das seem 
to have been all put aside. This province is in some respects inde¬ 
pendent of control from Lhasa; the temporal as well as the spiritual 
government of its internal affairs under the local authority of 
the Panchhen Kimpochhe Lama of Tashi-Lhiimpo. In the last cen¬ 
tury, when Turner made his journey to the capital of this province, 
the “Teeshoo Lama,” as this most blundersomo traveller styles him, 
was apparently *Bupreme in his own domains. Now, though under 
much control, the Panchhen has the power of issuing passports to 
traders, and prior to his departure from Darjiling the Babu seems to 
have found means to procure, through an old friend high in office at 
Tashi-Lhiimpo, a lamyig, or permit, to enter and travel in the province. 
Proceeding now without fear, he dismissed the coolies, hired ponies, and 
struck an easy route leading over one pass in a lateral range, due north 
to TAsni-LHf’MPO. 

Three weeks after leaving Darjiling, Chandra Diis and Ugyen, 
with the Wallung-pa P’urchhung, arrived at this famous and extensive 
monastic establishment. It is placed at the southern base of a steep 
and sheltering hill, and the numerous buildings composing the monas¬ 
tery are encircled by a massive wall. A few hundred yards to the 
««.st of the eastern gate flows the Penam Nyang Chhu, here 120 feet 
broad, on its way to join the waters of the great Yeru Tsang-po, 
4 miles further to the north. About three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-easi of the monastery has been built the town of Shigatse, the 
lay capital of T[’Bang. It is situated on shelving ground, nearer to both 
the Nyang and the Yeru rivers; and a broad maidan or grassy plain. 
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where ^the market is hold and ecclesiastical pageants take place, sepa¬ 
rates the lay-town from its more puissant and religious sister. 
Shigatse has a castle, many streets and shops, military barracks, and 
12,000 inhabitants; neve:^heless it is deemed but an appurtenance of 
l.he saintly Tashi-Lhilmpb, hard by. 

• Restden'ch at 'rAsiii-Liii'Mro. 

Oar friend, the Babu, entered the great monastery by the western 
gate. Having previously attired himself in lama costume, he walked 
slowly and deliberately along the lane from within the gate, not lifting 
apparently his eyes from the ground, after the orthodox manner of a 
learned and meditative monk. Dwelling-houses of several storeys, and 
official buildiflgs lined this lane, which was one of several radiating 
from the central court-yard of the establishment. Presently he was 
accosted by an old acquaintance, who was also the servant of a,high 
'fibetan functionary who had urged and furthered the Babu’s visit to 
'fibct. The man informed Chandra Dils that his patron the high 
functionary, who wa.s JVime Minister and chief ecclesiastical adviser 
to the Panchhen Lama, happened* at present to be away from the 
monaster}', but had left directions for the greatest care being taken of 
the travellers. Chandra Dsis was soon install(^d in a residence, dreary, 
comfortless, and infested with w'hat he touchingly styles as ‘‘demon 
bugs.”' It was not the Minister’s abode, who, though a saintly 
Khempo and head of a strict Tantrik College with in the monastery 
walls, seems in spite of ascetic vows to have generally comported him- 
B(ilf in earthly affairs with a rigid regard to personal comfort. 

Here the two intruders from India lay quiet a while. ^J’he Babu, 
who was known to his monastic friends as Pandib-Lha (that is, “ Sir 
Pandit ”), read Tibetan volumes with assiduity; while the less studious 
Ugyen. being no Hindu himself, amused his leisure in the market¬ 
place on the adjoining plain, -and in the temporal town beyond. All 
the sights he saw in Shigatse and all the gossip he heard in the market 
he faithfully reported to the recluse. 

After the lai^se of a day or two, Ugyen’s news became more exciting. 
It seemed that a few days previous to the travellers’ arrival, notable 
events had fallen out in Shigatse. The junior Ampan, one of the 
two representatives of the emperor of China who permanently reside 
at Lhasa, had been engaged on his triennial tour of inspection of the 
military stations in the province of I’sang. The Ambassador was by 
law allowed to levy on the town and village folk of the districts tii#- 
versed an official charge for supposed expenses of 3^- dojis'e (500 rupees) 
per diem. But the grasping Ghirihraan had arbitrarily issued and 
carried into execution a demand for a daily payment from the 
oppressed populace of half as much • again beyond* his allowance. 
Such a course naturally rrjused the ire of the populace; which at length 
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reached to openly expressed indignation. When the fat and greedy 
Chinaman arrived in state in Shigatse, a mob formed and went so far 
as to fling stones at his most puissant highness. The Am pan was 
only slightly hurt; but he contemplated theymoSt exacting vengeance. 
And now that our travellers were in the place, the ferment was higher 
than ever. A commission of privy councillors from Lbdsd was sitting 
under the nominal presidency of the Panchhen Lama, ancf a cruel 
decision was soon to be promulgated. 

In the meantime the Minister returned to Tashi-Lhiimpo, and 
made much of Pandib-lha, who was removed from his first quarters 
and installed in an apartment oflT the Minister’s library. Our Babu 
is a learned Sanskrit scholar, and this great Lama was also an 
enthusiast in that language, and viewed tho man froifl Hindostan 
almost as one of the pandits who, in olden times, brought learning 
from X^idia into Tibet. But the Minister seems to have been a student 
designs of a sphere of research wider than that which n>ere Sanskrit 
lore could open. He had been presented by our Government, by 
the agency of private native messengers, with several scientific works. 
Ganot’s “ Physics ” became an inestimable treasure, and his great 
ambition was to learn Hriglish in order to have the illustrations in 
that book explained in detail. The Babu did his best to describe the 
cuts he understood himself; "and moreover made certain valuable 
presents, including a repeater watch, to the knowledge-thirsting 
Tibetan. However, Chandra Dd,s’s health liad been undermined by 
recent hardships, and fever began to prostrate his frame. At the same 
time he himself was ardently pursuing his own studies, reading and 
copying scarce Tibetan works. For a change of air and scene, it 
was now proposed by the Minister, that lie should visit some of the 
more important places higher up the Nyang valley, lying in a south¬ 
eastern direction from Tashi-Lhiimpo. 

Starting on pony-back with Ugyen, he made a pleasant excursion 
up the low sloping lands along the right-hand shore of the river. 
Several villages were passed with their neighbouring monasteries a 
short distance off in the uplands. The* most pleasing feature in these 
broad downs abutting on the river bank was the fertility of the soil, 
which was in every available spot most carefully cultivated ; irrigation 
channels, cut from the numerous streamlets entering the Nyang on 
either side, famished a plentiful water supply wherever needed. 
Barley, rape, millet, wheat, peas, beans, and Chinese buckwheat 
(Mt,gopymm emarginatum), form the staple products of this soil. 

The first place of much account in this direction is known aa 
Bohg-tse, some twenty-five milerfsouth-east of Shigatse. It is famed 
for its collegiate monastery which, on a lofty hill, completely dominates 
the town. Another prominent edifice is the Ho-dang, or palace- 
caetle belonging to tho Phdla family. This is approadied by aa 
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avenue pf poplars and consists of a very extensive square of buildings 
erected about a broad courtyard 200 feet in length. The castle, which 
is ()00 years old, has the reputation of being the loftiest edifice in Tsang. 
Hard by is the huge in‘ode;rn mansion of the I’luilas, styled Kye-pa 
Ivhangsar. The head of this family, then only a IJeneral, has lately 
become oiie of the Lhasa privy councillors. It was h(^re, afterw'ards, 
that our worthy Eabu was introduced to a highly bom and well-educated 
lady—many Tibetan women being profound scholars—^the wife of the 
General. He describes in his diary much of his social intt^rcourse 
with this remarkable woman, who afterwards befriended him on liis 
arrival in Lhasil. One acquires a high opinion of the females of the 
better class in Tibet, as various intelligent and amiable traits in her 
character are jTourtrayed. One of the most pleasing aspects in whicii 
she is seen is as the fond but judicious mother. 

lieyond JJong-tse, some eight miles further up the river, the, old 
.stronghold of GYA.V(r-TSi3 is to be found. It is a considerable plac;e 
and an important military station with large granaiy stores. 'J’hf' 
Babu was, of course, delighted with the huge chhorti'n there, A 
chhorten, the Tibetan variety of the Indian Chaitya, is usually a nnu’e 
solid block of masonry like a tall tombstone. At (Jyang-tse, however, 
w'hile still maintaining the orthodox shape, the structure has been 
exaggerated into a lofty temple, with chambers, shriiiA's, staircases, and 
several celebrated images of deities inside. It forms a mighty towf^r, 
nine storeys high, crowned with crescent, globe, and lik(' the 
ordinary chhorteu. Oppf)site is the great monastery of the place, 
founded by l*’al-jor Rabtan, where the ecclesiastic.^ ol‘ '^('sang come in 
orde*T to lake some respectable degree in Tsan-iiyid philosophy. 

Returning to Tashi-Ijhiimpo, Chandra Diis seems to have benefited 
by his trip and begun to venture into the neighbouring town •£ 
yhigatse. Here he found much excitement abroad. Tlio decision in 
the Arapau's case had been given. The two Jong-piin of Shigatse— 
officials exercising magisteiial and fiscal functions—were to be 
degraded and whipped severely. Four Ts’ok-pbn—the headmen 
of village ■“ cii*cle8 ”—being of low'^er rank, were ordered to receive 
■too strokes with the bamboo, a punishment pnictically e(]uivalent to 
death. Some severity may have been naturally looked for in dealing 
with the case, although in truth the Ampan himself was the eflender, 
the affair arising solely from his attempt at wholesale extortion. 
However, the main injustice consisted in visiting with cor])oral punish¬ 
ment and a degrading death ofiicials who had taken no share in tlfcf 
revolt, but who, as the executive functionaries, were claimed as scape¬ 
goats for vengeance. It would bo interesting to learn whether the 
Ampan, whom our Viceroy has been lately entertaining in Calcutta, 
was the perpetrator of this piece of barlAirous injustice^. 

A gala day was then proclaimed, and the avenged Ampan rod® 
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triumphantly along the streets of Shigatse, attended by .Chinese 
soldiery. As to the culprits, they were led slowly past the haughty 
hero, bound and bearing heavy boards on which were written in large 
letters the sentences to be inflicted, pisgraceful scenes followed. 
When the' Ampan had retired to his quarters, the Chinese troops, 
rendered insolent by their triamph, began plundering the shops and 
market stalls, seizing articles and refusing to pay for ttem. The 
Tibetan vendors took fright, and soon deserted the market; and it 
was not till some days after, when this swaggering Chinaman had left 
Shigatse, that any food was to be bought. 

There was a pitiful sequel. Chandra D^s liad acquired some repu¬ 
tation in the place as a physician—a reputation easily gained any¬ 
where in Central Asia—and he was sent for in hastA. One of the 
unfortunate Ts’ok-pon, who had managed to suivivo his 400 bamboo- 
blows, and whb was a wealthy man, was in strong hope that the 
famous- Amchhi (physician) from India might be able to save his life, 
and offered ponderous fees for any such service. Ilut our Babn doctor, 
whatever he could have done, was himself too ill to maliethe journey 
in haste; and in the end the poor battered Tibetan died. 

The Chine.se Government- are pursuing a short-sighted policy in 
Tibet. Their suzerainty there is one rather of prestige than of con¬ 
quest*, and has pever been formally conceded by the laws of I’ibet, 
which lay stress on independence from Chinese control. I’he U’ibetans 
are a peaceable nation, but the arrogant bearing of the few Chinese 
officials quartered in the country is destined .soon to produce fruit. It 
is not to be wondered at that the wire-pullers in China.seek to com¬ 
pass the death of each Dalai Lama before he attains to flill power 
and manhood. The rise of an able Sovereign in Tibet is naturally 
dreaded by t hem. Unfortunately the Indian Government, by treating 
directly with China in the mattei- of Sikkim, has lately done much 
to sustain the pestilent suzerainty of the ('elestial in that land. How- 
t'ver, with the abject devotion, not merely of all Tibetans, but of the 
entire Buddhist population of 'fartaiy, at his disposal, such a Lama- 
king could easily overturn every atom of Chinese dominance in 
'.I’ibet, and even in Mongolia. 

I’ltOM SlIlOATSE TO YjXMDOK LaKK. 

Sarat Chandra Das had now lived for nearly three months within 
the walls of the great monastery. He had made several profitable 
^fexcursions, making copious vrritten notes thereupon. Ugyen Gyd-ts^o 
had been despatched on still lengthier trips, partly for topographical 
and partly for botanical researcli. • In the course of these journeys he 
had even visited tJie famous S4kya monastery, concerning which 
historical establishment no* report however seems to have been 
furnished to the Indian Government. Many feHtas had been witnessed 
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by the traveller at Tashi-Lhumpo, one of which involved a monster 
religions dance, another had included feats of rope-walking. Much 
has not been set forth concerning the internal economy and routine 
of the mighty monastery, but, personally, we have collected full in¬ 
formation on the Bubi'ect which it would be out of place to introduce 
here. Chandra Dus had no interview with the I’anchhen Lama, 
the ruler* of the monastery and nominal king of Tsang. This 
dignitary secluded himself much, and nearly a year after the Babuls 
visit he died. 1'ho circumstances of his death are not above suspicion, 
though the alleged cause was* small-pox. 

At length, about the hrst day of May, Chandra Diis quitted Tashi- 
Lhiimpo monastery. But no further was ho to be accompanied by the 
faithful Ugyeif. That worthy, it was determined, should return to 
the Himalayas with the scientilic collections and baggage. So, alon«> 
and prostrated iii health, the good Babu set out to gain the final goal 
of ambition, the city of LJuisa. It had been arranged that he. should, 
at Dong-tse, join the travelling suite of the noble lady Lhacham, who 
herself was about to visit her town-house in Idiiiea. This would ])rove 
a protection to him in Journeying through a difficult tract of country, 
rendered still more precarious by bands of robbers, (handra Da.s 
paid his adieux to the Minister. After the custom of the land, he 
presented to the hol\' man a rich scarf and some ri^ieje.s, claiuBJig at 
the samti time his h'ynhjv; or protecting benediction, and in addition a 
Hun/f-ta, or forecast, as to the issue of the forthcoming journc'y. Having 
given the rupees to the Babu's own followers, and deftly •declined the 
scarf by tying it round the giver’s neck, the Minister predicted suffer¬ 
ing but eventual success, and bade his guest farewell. ‘‘ JIc treated 
me,” exclaims the teuder-h(;artod Bengali, quite as my spiritual 
father, and I felt, for him the respect and devotion of a spiritual sou T’ 

In shattered frame of body, our friend ambled along to Dong-tse 
with his few attendants. His route to Lhasa, was to be somewhat 
circuitous. First dipping south-east to join Lliacham at Dong-tse, he 
was then to proceed from the Nyang Valley due east to Nagar-tse. 
There a short divergement would be made to Samding, the famous 
religious-house on Lake Yamdok; and so, turning due north rid 
Palde Jong to cross the Yeru Taang-po, he would skirt along the 
western bank of the Kyi Ohhu, and thus at length reach the gates of 
the Bacred City. 

Spending the night with friend at Dong-tse, in the morning 
Chandra Diis w^ended his way to Lhacham’s Palace, There h<' foun^ 
the noble lady ready to start, and already on pony-back. She was 
attired in richest costui’.e. On her^head she wore the national feminine 
head-dress, the a tall cap w'ith hanging flaps down each cheek, 

after the fashion of a (hC.’s full-bottumed wig. Lhacham’s 
however, was embroidered with loops of costly jewels—rubies. 
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amethysts, turquoise, and pearl. The Baba was ravished. ‘ She looked, 
he enthusiastically thought, more like some Grecian goddess crowned 
than an ordinary Tibetan lady. However, we must not linger. 
Lhacham was gracious, but she was anxious about the spread of small¬ 
pox wherever they passed. ' 

The Babu tried to keep pace with the fair one’s cavalcade, and at 
first we find him even attempting races with the lady’s son's, in which 
he assures us he magnanimously allowed himself to be beaten! He was 
courageous to the last; but the continuous travelling proved too much 
for him. He seems to have gradually lagged behind, and was ulti¬ 
mately abandoned somewhat heartlessly by his patroness, who, through 
dread of smallpox, left him when almo.st in extremity to continue her 
journey to Lhds^. He was left lying in a miserable hut near a 
fortified place, named Nagar-tse, where he lay unconscious, his two 
attendants only remaining faithful. 

Now, by good fortune, this Nagar-tse is seated barely eight miles 
from a famed and most holy spot—the great Samding iMonasttuy. 
Samding is one of the wonders of Tibet. It is a convent for males 
governed by a female; and the Lady Abbess, who alone of all w'omen 
in Tibet is‘permitted to ride in a sedan chair, is held to be the incaa*- 
nation on earth of the mighty goddess Doijo P’agmo.* Now—another 
piece of good fortune?—Dorje P’agmo, or “the Sow witli the Thunder¬ 
bolt,” chanced to be own sister to the unfeeling Lhacham, who however, 
before departing, had granted our friend a letter commendatory to the 
Abbess. /Site, at any rate, could heal the sufferer. To the Sow, the 
Sow alone, must the? Babu be got—that was the one thought of his 
servants. 

Samding Monastery, novel in constitution, is novel also in its 
physical surroundings. It stands enthroned on the verge of the curious 
Yaradok Lake, or “Lake Palte” as our older maps have it. This lake, 
previous to the Babu’s •visit, had been always represented as forming a 
complete ring round an enormous island. It was now found that the 
supposed island was in reality a huge peninsula projecting over a large 
portion of the lake, but by no means nearly covering the whole area 
of the latter. This semi-island clutches, as it were, the shore with 
two long narrow arms; and within these two arms «s enclosed a 
portion of the lake, the waters of which, strange to say, have an eleva¬ 
tion of 500 feet'above the waters of the outer lake. Accordingly, 
the Tibetans deem these inner waters to be a sfeparale lake which they 
Siyle Dudmo Ts’o, “ the lake of the She-Devil.” 

At length the traveller was conveyed to the shores of Lake 
Yamdok, and was carried within tl^e convent precincts more dead than 
alive. The lady abbess forthwith devised elaborate means to procure 

* The present abbess, T am informed by the Babu, is a very prepossessing young 
woman. She appeared to him to be about twenty-five years old. Her name is “ The 
Most Precions Power of Speech; the Female Energy of All Good." 
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recovery. Sacred Jbooks were read over the sufferer. A likeness in 
efiigy of tfie Baba was constructed and w&s offered to Shinje, the God 
of Death, who was begged to accept it in lieu of the real victim. 
Then finally, on the urgent request of his truly faithful attendants, a 
suriT of money was despatchetl to fishermen on the lake-shore, and 
therewith 500 fish, just caught, were purchased and reprieved from 
slaughter by^being placed in the smaller lake—the sacred Dudmo T’so 

—whore no man is permitted to cast net or line. This last act of 
Buddhist piety, or else the phro hill-top air of Samding, together 
with the earnest prayers which the poor Babu mentions hi; repeatedly 
sent up to God, at length brought much improvement to the patient. 
In a vrord, he did not die, but lived; and, in ten days or so, was even 
capable of continfling his travels. 

From Yamduk Lake to Lhasa. 

Yarndok Lake lies cradled dee]> amidst the mountains which 
culminate in groat root-masses, amphitheatrically ranged, just south 
of the Yeru ^J’sung-po, between the OOth and 92nd meridians of longi¬ 
tude. Its shape, with the curious iicninsula protruding into its 
waters from the western shorf', is familiarly likened by Tibetans to 
that of a scorpion holding on to the land by its claws. Tiie peninpula 
is a knot of radiating mountains of great height, an(] swarms with 
game, none of wliich are allowed to be killed, the lady abbess being 
special patroness of all animal life. The lake is 109 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and has only one outlet, the Bong Nag (idm in the 
north-west quarter, hemmed in by the monster headlands of the 
supposed island. 

On journeying north from Samding, which stands at the junc¬ 
tion of the peninsula with the mainland, you cross a long natural 
bridge of rock, forming a causeway, quite spanning the outflo^-ing 
wmters of the Bong Chhu. This curious fonnation is styled Kulmng 
Sampa (“ The Bridge of the Blessed’’). From thence you mount the 
steep rocky heights at the north-west border of the lake, leaving 
Palde Jong, with its fortified white buildings, on your right. Ultimately 
you gain the lofty summit of a pass in this range—a range separating 
the valley of the Yeru frotn the basin of the lake. It was wlien he 
had reached the cairns on this pass that Chandra D^s lost siglit of 
the turquoise-hued waters of the mystic Yarndok. Then, looking out 
in front to the north, there at his feet, right, and left, he gazed on 
the lovely panorama of the mighty Yeru Tsaug-po, the broad river 
which, for more than 700 miles, forms the spinal column of Tibet.* 
From thence he began his descent into*the valley of this river. It 

* Yom Tsang-po is the exact coUoc|uial name of the river ; but in Tibetan the spelling 
is Gya 8 ~ru Ot$mtg-po, meaning “the river of the i’ight-hand side.” On its course 
through the left or -western part of Tibet the Yeru is known as Khfibab Tam-chhok,* 
Jitcraily “ the down-flowing mouth of the host horse.*’ 
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was a tortuous way, not all descent, but up and dgwn over shoulders 
and spurs from the lately 'surmounted range, and through darkly 
wooded defiles. Here, too, he all but encountered some freebooting 
monks. 

Presently—by which is me?mt two days’ journey from Khalamba 
Pass—he was traversing the sandy tracts along the southern bank of 
the Yeru, just opposite to where the Lhasa river, the ’ Kyi Chhu, 
mingles its waters with the mightier stream. A little to the 
west of the point of conjunction is the principal chain-ferry for cross¬ 
ing the Yeru. The day was far. spent, and the wind coursing 
violently down the waters; and so broad is the river at this part 
that something of a storm prevailed, rendering the transit to the 
other side not a little dangerous. When the Babu, ^’ith his ponies, 
baggage, and servants, arrived at the ferry, other travellers were 
waiting to pass over. A bargain was struck, and tht* hide-boats 
pushed off, loaded heavily. However, with the help of the great 
chains, the passage was accomplished with safety. On the other 
bank the thains—each 500 yards in length, but supported at inter¬ 
vals across the channel by masonry stacks—of this so-called bridge 
were found by our explorer to be fastened with numerous couplings 
into the very core of a largo stone chhoj-ten. Hard by wiis a hill, 
upon which were quite, a grove, of chhortens—to the number of 108, 
as the Babu was informed—and, further up, was a large and ancient 
monastery, named Palchhen Chhuwori, said to have been founded by 
Tang-tong*Gyalpo, the builder of the chain bridges. 

Having taken slielter in the cottage of a worthy couple, not far from 
the shore, Chandra Das could novv congratulate himself on his pro¬ 
gress. He was now in the Province of Ui (Hhus) and only forty-live 
miles from Lhiisa. Tie-commencing his journey at daybreak, he found 
himself entering the broad valley of the Kyi which flows down to this 
point, in a south-w’esterly course from Lhasa. The Babu was on the west¬ 
ern side of the river and was sturdily crossing the flat country at the 
valley-head, which lay closely packed with fields of buck*wheat, barley, 
and even radishes. Luxuriant crops were beginning to show ; for the 
month of April was already drawing to a close. Considering that the 
altitude of the lowest ground here slightly exceeds 11,000 feet above 
sea-level, everything evinced, for the early time of the year, one would 
imagine, even’% premature forwardness. Crossing a small stream 
running down from the west into the Kyi, a village of sixty houses lay 
about the way and a ruined fortress was seen on a mound to the left. 
This place bore the name of Chhu-shul Jong; and several hamlets 
were passed a little further on. ^Few persons accosted the traveller. 
Doubtless he was only accounted as one of the ever-passing pilgrims 
faring eagerly on to the head-quarters of all that is holy in Tibet. 

Some t wenty-five miles up the Kyi the fields and villages disappear 
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and the walls of the valley contract almost into a narrow defile, 
through which the river runs with considerable forc& The path keeps 
along a ledge of the cliff overhanging the gorge—no uncommon 
style of pathway for Tibet. Gag* lam is the name given to this canon 
in the river’s course. Further on Chandra Bas stopped at a con¬ 
siderable village called Nye-t’ang, which was surrounded by willows 
and poplars with many low shrubs bearing flowers. He put up at the 
gya-kkani^, a sort of circuit-house provided for the accommodation of 
Government officials on tour. Outside the village he passed, next 
morning, a temple painted bright yellow standing amidst thickly 
planted poplars. It was pointed out as a particularly sacred spot, for 
therein were lying entombed the remains of the great Indian pandit 
Atisha. He it was who visited Tibet a.d. 1050 to ^revive Buddhist 
doctrine, then in a languishing condition. 

Our hero was now not one day’s journey from Lhusfi. Classical 
sites abounded on every hand. Travelling rapidly across an extremely 
fertile-looking plain, Baipung Monastery was passed away to the loft, 
and then the towers and glittering pinnacles of the Sacred City soon 
burst upon the view. Here, at length, was the object of all his 
dreams and of all his arduous adventures lying sedately before him on 
the open plain ! Lhusft the mysterious, the home of occult learning, 
the abode of the hierarch of all Buddhism, was reached, visibly 
reached, at length. It was four o’clock in the afternoon as he approached 
the western gate of the city. Carefully did he arrange his garments, 
and having permitted his attendants to adjust his waist-sash exactly 
as an orthodox Tibetan ge-long’s should be tied, he formed his party into 
a small procession after the manner of the newly-arrived. With a small 
banner streaming from the head of a pike carried over the shoulder of 
the man who walked first, with his beasts and other servants following 
next, and with himself bringing up the r#ar, drooping wearily on his 
pony,—thus did Sarat Chandra Bas enter bravely the gateway of the 
unknown city of Lhasd. • 


Besidence at LhAsX. 

No one offered to molest the party as they made their way through 
the main street of the outer city. As Chandra Bas wore coloured 
goggle sp^acles and looked somewhat of a general wreck, the 
loungers freely remarked upon his appearance. “ Another sick 
man,” exclaimed an idler at a Chinese pastry-shop door; “ why! the 
city will soon be full of such.” They afterwards learned that small¬ 
pox was already spreading in .epidemic form through Lhdsd. A ride 
of half a mile brought the party fo the. inner gate of the city. Here 
horcheik^ or watchmen werc^ stationed, but they barely glanced at the 
new-comers, who sedately filed through the portal, and foand them- 
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selves now, apparently so simply and easily, in the very heart of the 
place which had once seemed so far off and so impossible to attain to. 
The attendants of the Babu, who were in his secret, now advised him 
to turn into a side lane while they went in search of lodgings. They 
upon the common-house which was supposed specially to be appro¬ 
priated to ge-longs from Tashi-Lhiimpo. On their return, the Babu, 
who had bs^n submitting to some catechetical inquiries from casual 
passers-by, was hurried into a network of filthy lanes, under a dark arch¬ 
way, and, climbing a ladder in an inner court, was duly introduced to 
his suite of apartments. They were large but dark, and, as the- poor 
Babu had suspected, and afterwards could prove, haunted by a 
numerous detachment of “ demon-bugs.” The date of his arrival was 
May 30. ^ 

Our friend, with much elasticity, seems now to have entered with 
gusto into the genius loci. Buddhism and* Tibetan literature were his 
fervently pursued hobbies j and here in Lhis^, the very fountain head 
and treasure-chamber of both, were all things of the kind lying ready 
to his hand and heart. Disease vanislied; all his zeal was aflame and 
burnt out everything else. His lodgings were adjacent to the back 
premises of the great monastery of Tengyai-ling; and every morning, 
he has assured us, ho was roused to activity by the “ melodious call ” 
of the gyn-ling, or gigantic church trumpets, summoning the n\pnks 
to tlieir early orisons. Pador and P’untso, his servants, were soon 
despatched to negotiate in the Potala bazaar for native printed books 
and for MS. copies of the scarcer works. As he made the acquaintance 
of the Parpon, or head printer to the Grand Lama, several treasures 
ultimately came into his possession. 

But Jone the 1st is Sag<v-dawa, the anniversary of Shakya T’nbiia’s 
attainment to Nirvana. Chandra Dds accordingly was all on the alert 
to pay a visit on that morning to the Cho-khang, the cathedral of 
Lhasi, where illuminations and other grand doings were in,operation 
for the sacred occasion. He was soon in the street hurrying to Kyil- 
khording Square, where the great temple stands. 

To describe this fane in detail would consume many pages. Suffice 
it to say that all the Bodhisattwas, deities, and deified heroes in the 
Bud^ist calendar—over 400 in number—are represented, mostly in 
life-size proportions; and as to such popular saints as Atisha, Tsong- 
khapa, King Srong-tsan Gampo, &c., there are several images of each. 
There is a colossal figure of the goddess Palden Lhamo.* On such a 
festival as the present one, 10,000 lamps illumine the edifice, and 
round the holiest of the effigies frcm morning to night thousands 

perform solemn circuits, often upon their knees. 

• 

* The British Moaenm does not contain a single esamplo of Tibetan najrthology. 
However, a very fine speciraen of the goddess Palden Lbarao, brougj^t from Ladak, is 
now in the posseesion of a gentleman in London, Mr. A. Braanstein. 
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' His next visit was to Banye-sliak, the town-liouso of Ixia old 
actjnaintance Lhacham. He spent a long day there, reaeiving a 
cordial reception. So interesting a description does the Babn furnish 
conceraing this visit that I made a verbatim memorandum from his 
own words, which may at once be introduced into my narrativojis 
the only quotation available: 

“ Arrived at Banye-shak, we found the gi-ound floor Ailed with^en engaged 
in measuring grain and flour. The principal ladder, which resembled a 
staircase, was filled with menials. We, therefore, went to the southern cen¬ 
tral stair-like ladder, and commenced ascending the steps, but my difficulty of 
breathing was so groat that, after climbing up the steep ladder to the third 
story, I fell on the floor completely exhausted. The aheMma (maidservant) 
camerunningto help me and conducted me toa seat in the reception-hall, where 
a large paper laixtern was luing,* About ten or twelve Oolug-pa monfe came 
out from a room to the north of the hall, probably having hiiished a religious 
service. ‘Tea was about to be poured into our cups, when the maid came to 
say that Lhacham had returned. She received me very graciously, and 
conducted me to her drawing-room, a room about sixteen feet by twelve. 
The walls were decorated with Chinese pictures, mostly picnic and dancing 
scenes, and on one side were two Chinese chests of dx-awei’s. Excellent 
Chinese and Yarkand carpets were laid down, and the ceiling was of the finest 
China satin. Miniature dining-tables, a foot in height, wooden Ik)w 1 s to 
hold barley-flour, stuflfed rugs, and fancy tables made up the furniture of the 
room. Iffiaeham sat cross-legged on a rug to my left. The finest tea, called 
Du-t’ang, was fortliwith served to me, and one of the shetamas placed a 
trayftl of sugar-j^iscuits on my table. 

“ After a short conversation, Lhacham left the room ; and presently the 
shetama offered to conduct me round the castle. The furniture of the rooms 
was of the .same kind as in the first. The bedsteads were low, and the 
bedding resembled that in use in Chimi. The imitation couches and chairs 
were ludicrously rude. The walls were painted green and blue, to relieve 
tlie uniformity of which pictures of processions, of demons, an4 of tutelary 
deities had been inserted in some places. Not a single room was furnished 
with chimneys, but Jfdas or earthenware stoves took their place. Opposite 
the windows of some of the rooms were flower-pots, 

“ After half an hour’s absence Lhacham returned, and resumed her seat. 
With her'right hand she twirled a golden prayer-wheel, while with her 
left she caressed her son, who was seated beside her. She pressed me 
again to take tea and biscuits, and some bread made of buck-wheat and 
millet was placed upon my table. At midday she ordered dinner to be 
broxight. Several china cups, also maple-knot cups mounted in gold and 
silver, were then produced from a chest of drawers in the. room, and a 
cleanly dressed boy brought in a tray filled with cups conbiining different 
Before beginning I inquired of Lhachbm if there were yak-beef 
in the dishes. *No, no; all that you see in the plates and cups is made of 
mutton of the first quality. Although we prefer yak-beef to mutton, yet, 
knowing that you Indians Tiave a repugnance to this delicacy of Tibrt, I 
ordered our cook not to mix beef with mutton.’ I relished the dishes very 
much, using chop-sticks, and the pins which in Tibet serve for forks. 
Lhacham occasionally took a sip or two of tea, and conversed with me, show¬ 
ing great interest in my narrative pf Indian marriage customs and female 
seclusion. But when 1 related to her that in India sometimes one husband 
had several wives, while the P’ping-pa (English) and enlightened natives had 
only one, she sfai'ed at me with wonder. 
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“ * One wife with, only one husband,’ she exclaimed, in comic surprise. 

‘ Do not you think tliat we Tibetan women are happier than the Indian or 
P’iling '^omen, of whom the Indian must be the most miserable %' 

“ ‘ Pray tell me,’ sa^d I, ‘ is it not inconvenient for one wife to have so 
many husbands ? ” 

*“ I do not see,' observed Lhacham, ‘ how Indian women can possibly be 
Ss happy as Tibetan women are. The former have to divide among many 
the affection and the property of their one husband, whereas iu Tibet tlio 
housewife,»ne woman, is the real mistress of all the joint earnings and inheri¬ 
tance of several brothers. These, her Imsbands, being sprung from the same 
mother, are undoubtedly one, and therefore the same flesh, blood, and bones. 
Their persons are one, though their souls may be different.’ 

After dinner Lhacham asked me if I would be presented to her chief hus¬ 
band, the Shub-pe, to whom she said she had already made mention of me. 1 
thanked her for her grjicious kindness, and^said I would avail myself of the 
honour’ of a presentation another day.” 

Many other wondrous sights were djaly exploited by our friend. 
Indeed, his notes on the various localities in the city are so precise 
that I have been able to obtain from them particulars sufficient to 
compile an entirely new plan of Lhusd, and to introduce it into thes'i 
pages. One tremendous spectacle, however, as yet remained unseen by 
him. He had not been fortunate enough to gain admission to that 
holy hill just without the city walls—^the far-famed Potala—there to 
be brought into the very presence of the Vice-Regent of Buddha on 
earth, the Gyal-wa Rimpochhe or Grand Lama of Ll^lsa. 

. One day, when he visited Lhacham and instructed her in certain par¬ 
ticulars of her faith derivable from Sanskrit literature, she asked him if 
he had yet beheld his holiness the JCyapgdn'? The Babu answered sadly 
that his performances in the existence just prior to liis current state 
of being must have been such as to make it his miserable lot never 
to be allowed to gaze in this life on the divine countenance in question. 
Lhacham suddenly dismissing the subject, nothing more was said. 
To his surprise, however, the next morning he received a message from 
one of the offiicials of Potala that the Grand Lama was intending 
to give an audience to certain persona of ecclesiastic rank that day, and 
that if he, the Babu, would present himaelf with them, he too should 
be admitted. So unexpected an offer was eagerly resiwnded to. 
Donning his church suit and accompanied by Pador, he was soon 
threading the byways of tlie' city towards the north-western suburb, 
where is situated the grand conical mount known all over Asia. There 
the array of strange edificee, decorated with plated dom»'s, golden 
gyA-p'ik and ganjira, and piled to an amazing height on the sacred 
hill, burst into view. In spite of much distress from wont of breath .■* 
this man from Hindustan surmounted the numerous ladders whitffi led 
to the upper regions where his holiness holds court; and there he 
realised at length his highest * hopes. He saw and bent low in the 
presence of this the supreme embodimeirt of modem Buddhism. He 
gazed upon the Grand Lama of LhSs^—then a child of eight years of 

VOL. Lvni. F 
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age; Teceiving his blessing and offering him in return a small ingot of 
pure gold. Afterwards he was permitted to examine the .wonders 
and treasures of the Palace : and so home again. 

In the meantime, small-pox had been continuing its ravages in the 
city. Many high dignitaries were fleeing to the provinces; and t^e 
Babu’s companions, seized with panic, began urging instant departure 
from the infected place. The worthy and venturesome traf;eller stood 
out against these fears firmly enough at first, but his patroness 
Lhacham, too, advised him to set forth. He had intended a much 
longer sojourn, and had promised himself many excursions to famous 
shrines east and north-east of Lhfisa. It was only a fortnight since 
he had entered the city so triumphantly, bent upon many weeks of 
residence. Yet there was no help for it. His subordinates threatened 
to depart in any Case, Letters from Tashi-Lhiimpo, Iscgging him to 
return, eventually decided the matter. Ho sadly went to Lhacham 
to bid her farewell. She was not to be seen, her fear of infection 
conquering all regard for her Indian friend. 

The following morning, June 18, poor Chandra D5s paid a farewell 
visit to the Cho-Khang, and made his obeisance to the great image of 
Buddha for the last time. Having propitiated the Lu and various 
other deities to grant him a safe journey, he then turned his back upon 
the Sacred City, never in all probability to behold its grotesque glories 
again. * 

And here it is convenient that the narrative should be brought to a 
close. Theliero of this surprising achievement had, indeed, many 
farther adventures to undergo, and was destined to visit other notable 
places in Tibet. Moreover, in the result, nearly six months further 
elapsed before he found himself back on British territory and safely 
ensconced in LhasS Villa—only Lhasd Villa, he who had trodden 
in triumph the veritable stones of Lh&sa herself! 

But the results obtained are permanently valuable. The mysterious 
capital of Tibet has been thoroughly explored by a learned and intel¬ 
ligent man, and fully reported upon. Boutes through the unknown 
land have been completely surveyed. Many important places whose 
actual positions had been, hitherto merely guessed at, have now been 
fixed mathematically. Yamdok Lake has been re-explored. Finally, 
a new map of the central parts of libet—replete with an indefinite 
number of place-names, newly ascertained, and with the courses of 
rivers and mountains accurately traced on paper for the first time— 
.has been constructed mainly upon the information obtained with such 
pains by Babu Barat Chandra D&s.* 

o , Graham Sardberh. 

* This map of Tibet has been aitioa pnblishad in a budget of reports on Tibet and 
Nipal issued last Tear. It is' inacaurate in one important point; the second capital 
of Tibet, Shigatse,V>eing placed in it to the N.W. of Tashi-Lhiimpo, instead of to the 
^.E., on the banks of the Nyaug river. 



M. PASTEUR AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


I T is now five years since M. Pasteur introduced to the medical 
world his alleged cure for hydrophobia. If his much vaunted 
discovery possesses all the merits which have been claimed for it^ he 
has earned a fair title to the gratitude of mankind. on the other 
band, it can be shown that all his theories depend for their acceptance 
upon a number of very serious fallacies, and that his alleged cures 
are no cures at all, inasmuch, as in those cases, the disease never 
existed ; and yet further that, in many cases, his treatment has 
actually induced hydrophobia where it was previously non-existent, 
M. Pasteur’s claim to be regarded on account of this treatment as a 
benefactor of his race must fall to the ground. 

It is now thirteen years since I first wrote a series of articles for 
the Mediml Press and Circular on this subject, and they were 
subsequently published in book form under the title Babies and 
Hydrophobia.” On that occasion I pointed out a veiy serious fallacy 
underlying many cases of alleged cure of this disease: the fallacy of 
regarding persons bitten by healthy dogs as in danger of hydrophobia. 
At that time I investigated carefully a number of cases of alleged 
cures by a clergyman residing near Burnley, who had a great reputa¬ 
tion in I^kniSkshire for the cure of hydrophobia. The result of my 
inquiry idiowed that the Rev. Di. Verity, the clergymau in question, 
had had a large number—2000—of dog-bitten patients, A few of 
them had died from hydrophobia after his treatment, but the majority 
escaped; the reason being, that they had been bitten by non-rabid 
dogs, or had been bitten through clothing, &c. I inquired into 
numerous other alleged cases of cure of hydrophobia, but always with 
the same result, and I was thus led to formulate thia proposition. 
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“ that if any one obtained a r^phtcktion for the prevention of hydro¬ 
phobia, and if all the dog-bitten bought or took this remedy, the 
result would be utatistieally favourable.” 

I.— ^The Fallacy of M. Pasteue’s Statistics. 

When M. Pasteur startled the world by his first statistics I was 
disposed to believe that in the hands'of of such great scientific 

fame a cure had been found. I could -lipt,* however, avoid noticing 
the sam^ fallacy running through his statistics which characterised the 
returns made by the Eev. Dr. Verity. The dog-bitten were certainly 
rushing to M. Pasteur, but the results were robbed of much of their mar¬ 
vellous character if it could be shown that, owing to panic and fashion, 
great numbers bitten by non-rabid dogs were seeking protection. 

This objection was supported by another very powerful considera¬ 
tion. I found, on carefully comparing the statistics given by M. 
Pasteur with those of the years which preceded t,he introduction of 
his system, that the mj^osed rabid dog-bitten in France had increased 
in extraordinary proportions; whilst, at the same time, the average 
mortality from rabies in France had shown but little fluctuation. 

The arguments I have already given are such as will appeal at once 
to the lay mind. There aro, however, certain scientific objections 
which are still*,more cogent. The action of the supposed prophylactic, 
wjien examined, resolved itself into pure empiricism. A number of 
injections of rabbits’ spinal cords, that had been dried from fourteen 
to five days, were used, and the old post hoe. argument was employed: 
Because the children treated by these injections did not subsequently 
develop hydrophobia, therefore the prophylactic was the remedy. This 
simple proposition loses its force however when wo note carefully 
what really happened. In one series, cords were used based on one 
formula; some “cures” resulted, but deaths also, occurred. Then 
the formula was altered, and made more intensive, with the result 
that a larger numbet of deaths occurred. A return was then 
made to the first formula, with some slight modification; deaths 
still occurred. In explanation of the deaths, a general affirma¬ 
tion was made, that the cases that died came “ too late.” But in 
looking through the list of patients, I found that the cases which 
were “ cured ” were, in many cases, of just as long duration, and that 
with regard to them no assertion was made that they camiS^** too late.” 
Take, for instance, the case of Lord Donetaile. If, in his cas^t, eleven 
days was too late for treatment, then all cases that came after that 
period had elapsed must bo expunged from the list of cures. Or, if 
Lord Doneraile’s death was flua to the application of the weak, nr first 
method, then the cases of the others treated by the same formula fall 
to the grouijd. * 

A yet further objection from the scientific standpoint is to be found 
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in the fact that we know a^ol^t©ly nothing of the action of these 
injection's. M. Pasteur has not been able to tell us either the rate 
of absorption of each injection, or anything qf the physioJc^ical pro¬ 
cesses which take place. 

* In order to substantiate these objections,'I shall throughout quote 
M. Pasteur’s own words, and give his own statistics, and the names of 
his cases. •Thp first point - to which I must call attention is the re¬ 
markable classification which he has adopted with regard to the proofs 
that the patients he has treated were bitten by dogs that were really 
suffering from rabies. The following is the tabular form adopted 

Class A.—Cases in which the dog was proved to bo rabid bv the 
experimental test. 

Class B.—Cases in which the dog w'as recognised as rabid by the 
veterinary surgeon. 

Class C.—Cases in which the dog was only suspected of being 
rabid. 

This classification presupposes that all tlie patients have been exposed 
to danger. It makes no allowance for non-rabid dogs, with the strange 
result that, according to these statistics, a veritable epidemic of rabies 
idfecting thousands of dogs must have existed in Prance during the 
yeara which have elapsed since M. Pasteur introduced his system. 

It may be objected that in this matter the most eminent medical men 
in England support M. Pasteur. In reply to this, I*will take one of 
the most eminent of these names, and show that his assertions with 
regard to the Pasteurian system are not supported by* statistical, 
physiological, or pathological evidence. At a meeting at the Mansion 
House, on Monday, Julyl, 1889, Sir James Paget stated that, “ taking 
the average of all persons bitten by rabid ^gs, 15 per cent, would 

suffer from the disease and 15 per cent, would die.In the 

7000 bitten, if 15 of each 100 had died, there would have been as 
nearly as possible 1000 deaths, but only 100 died. Pasteur has 
therefore saved already 900 lives.” In the report of the English 
Hydrophobia Commission, Sir James Paget agrees with his co-workers 
in stating “ that at least 5 per cent, of the persons bitten would suffer 
from the disease,” We have therefore two estimates of 5 and 15 per 
cent. as. the mortality in the case of those bitten by rabid dogs. 
With each percentage we obtain a supposed increased saving of life. 

In order to realise the value of these assertions, as applied to 
the Pasteurian statistics, let us inquire carefully w^hat was the 
mortality iu France during the years before M. Pasteur took , 
up his work. For it will be manifest that if this system saved 900 
lives in five years, then there ought ta have been an equal or propor¬ 
tionate mortality in France before the introduction of the Pasteurian. 
system. The facts, however, are far. otherwise. The illustrious 
Tardieu, in a report presented to the Minister of Hygiene in 1863, 
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mamtained that twenty-five cases of rabies per year approziznately 
represented the mean mortality in France from that disease. 

The following figures represent the mortality in France in each year 
from 1850 to 1872 -1850, 27; 1851, 12; 1852, 46; 1853, 87; 

1854, 21 ; 1855, 21 ; 1856, 30; 1857, 13; 1858, 17 ; 1859, IS; 

1860, 14; 1861, 24; 1862, 26; 1863, 49 ; 1864, 66; 1865, 48; 

1866, 64; 1867, 57; 1868, 56; 1809, 36; .1870, 36; *1871, 14; 

1872, 15. But these statistics may be objected to on the ground of 
their antiquity. I therefore give more recent statistics, furnished by 
one who is not unfavourable to the Pasteur system. 

Dr. Dujardin Beaumetz, Director of the Sanitary Service of Paris, 
has addressed to the Prefect of Police a Ileport on Hydrophobia in 
Paris, furnishing the following data of comparison :—i 


Four Years antecedent to Pastenr, 

Deaths. 

1882 . . 9 

1883 . . 4 

1884 . . 3 

1885 . . 22 

38 


Four Years of Treatment. 

Deaths. 

1886 . . 3 

1887 . . 0 

1888 . . 19 

1889 . . 6 

37 


These figures represent the deaths in the Department of the Seine. 

Wjth such figures before us, what becomes of the statement of our 
distinguished surgeon, that M. Pasteur has by his system saved 909 
lives, when the National Statistics of France prove conclusively that 
in no five years, for a quarter of a century, preceding M. Pasteur’s 
discovery, did any such number of pebple die from this disease. The 
statistics of other countries also negative the statement. 

The remarkable effect produced upon the statistics of hydrophobia 
by M. Pasteur’s discovei^ is yet more strikingly shown when we in¬ 
vestigate the returns from the Paris hospitals. On November 2, 
1887, M. Pasteur wrote to the Academy of Medicine as follows :—“ We 
know that 60 per^ns have died in the Paris hospitals during the last 
five years, a mean of 12 per year.” After careful investigation of the 
hospital returns for those years, I am compelled to contradict this 
statement, and I am prepared to submit to M. Pasteur a full list of 
the names of all the patients who died in the Paris hospitajs during 
that time, showing the following results:—^In 1881, 11 died ; in 1882, 
3 ; in 1883, 4; in 1884, 3 ; in 1885, 5. This gives a total of 26, or 
an average of 5*2 per annum, in place of the annual average of 12, aa 
estimated by M. Pasteur. I am able to give the full details of 
‘ the number of French patients treated by M. Pasteur who have 
died since the introduction of the Pasteurian system. For the 
complete list of the names of tfle patients, with the date of the 
bite, date of treatment, and date of death, I am indebted to the 
energy and abfiity of Dr. Lutaud. Space will not permit me to give 
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tMs list in fall, bat the follovsing is a recapitulation :—In 1886, 10 
deaths; in 1887, 27 deaths; in 1888, 28 deaths; in 1880, 21 deaths, 
giving a total of 80, or a yearly average of 20. These cases only repre¬ 
sent the deaths after inoculation by M. Pasteur. To obtain the annual 
mortality of rabies in France, we must add to the foregoing the deaths 
of those persons who have not behn treated at the Institute. Accord¬ 
ing to statistics published by M. Pasteur himself in 1880, the deaths 
among the non-inoculated for that year amounted to 17. If these 
be added to the 19 who died after treatment, we have an annual 
mortality of 36, as against an annual mortality, according to Tardieu’s 
returns, prior to the introduction of inoculation, of 25 to 30. IVith 
the^e statistics before us, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the words quotJfed from the address of our eminent surgeon at 
the Mansion House were prompted more by generous impulse, 
and by feelings cf respect and friendship for Pasteur, than 
by any strict regard to statistical data. As we have seen, Sir 
James Paget fixes the general mortality of those bitten at 15 
per cent. M. Pasteur, in his article in the Neto Review, December, 
1889, accepts this estimate, but thinks it is too low for bites on the 
face and other exposed parts. In such cases he thinks that the figures 
should bo from 60 to 90 per cent. If we add np the number who 
nave been bitten on exposed parts, and accept these pen centages, then 
M, Pasteur’s saving of life has been much greater, and his cures for 
France alone amount to some liundreds per annum. When we 
remember the ascertained mortality in France, and the rarity of 
hydrophobia there in past years, such percentages as the foregoing 
reduce the system to an absurdity. 

II — The Theory of the Inoculations. 

When we consider the theory upon which the eflScacy of M. 
Pasteur’s system rests we find that it is based upon the belief that 
rabies depends upon a specific microbe. In point of fact we are 
absolutely ignorant of the true nature of the virus. M. Foil, M. 
Gibier, and M. Pasteur have all in turn professed to have discovered 
the microbe, and have each successively been compelled to ad7uit 
themselves in error. We are therefore justified in stigmatising this 
theory of the existence of a specific microbe as a mere unproved 
iiypo^esis, which a careful study of the results following the injec¬ 
tions will give us ample cause to doubt. M. Pasteur employs for his 
inoculations a graded series of injections of the spinal cords of rabbits 
which have suffered from hydrophobia. ^ These cords vary in the in¬ 
tensity of the effects they produce, according to the number of days 
they have been dried after removal; and M, Pasteur rests their 
efficacy on experiments on human beings, some of whicl/have proved 
fatal. The formula) used by M. Pasteur have varied considerably. 
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In the case of tlie boy Meiater, M, Paateur inoculated with spinal 
cord which had been 'taken from the rabUt: first inoculation, 14 days; 
second, 12; third, 11 ; fourth, 9; fifth, 8 ; sixths 6; seventh, 7; 
dghth, 5; ninth, 4; tenth, 3; eleventh, 2 ; twelfth, 1. These injec¬ 
tions when re-inoculated upon rabbits gave results in a degree corre¬ 
sponding to the time during which they had been dried. The freshest 
cords caused the appearance of rabies in the rabbits in seven and 
eight days, whilst the other cords, which had not been dried longer 
than seven days, gave results later, and the dryest cords gave no 
results. M. Pasteur now changed his treatment, and suppressed the 
most virulent cords, those which had been dried four days and under. 
He still, however, professed to cure the thousands who came to him*by 
a method which, as he himself says, produced “ pas'un absc&s, pas 
une phlegmon ; un pen do rougeur codemateuse seulement a la suite 
des demiers inoculations.” 

Up to this point the experimental method on human beings had 
established the tolerance of a five-day cord, but as deaths occurred 
in September and October 1886, he adopted another formula. It is 
to be noted particularly that by this first and less dangerous formula, 
the Pasteur school claim the cure of cases of severe and dangerous 
bites in patients who had been bitten a long time before the treat¬ 
ment. 1 couli} furnish, if necessary, a number of cases for which 
a cure is claimed in M. Pasteur’s tables in which treatment did not 
commence until from one to two months after the bite had been 
received. This is very seriously in excess of the eleven days that 
elapsed in the case of Lord Doneraile. M. Pasteur himself, however, 
recognising that deaths were occurring, altered the formula, making it 
more intensive, inoculating his patients with cord that had only 
been dried one, two, three, and four days. Under this method, several 
patients died in France in 1886 of paralytic rabies. But, what was 
most noteworthy, GofiS, of the Brown Institution, who was bitten by 
a cat, died from the same affection. An attempt was made by the 
British Hydrophobia Commission to attribute the death of Goffi to the 
virus of the cat. The British Medical Journal^ vol. ii., July 2,18,87, at 
once exposed this fallacy. It said: 

‘*This statement, however, appears to go near to begging the whole 
question.The unusual nature of the symptoms also requires explana¬ 

tion, for the suggestion that the cases hitherto described under the term 
acute ascending paralysis, are in many instances examples of the dumb or 
paralytic form of rabies in man, rests upon this single observation of Mr. 
Horsley’s, and ignores the fact that a large proportion of such cases recover. 
That M. Pasteur himseM shares to some extent the apprehentions which have 
been expressed is Shown by the fgct that be has ^eady modified his in¬ 
tensive method.” 

Paralytic gabies in the human subject being an almost unknown 
disease. Professor Peter, at the Academy of Medicine, Paris, raised 
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his roi(» tkgainsk the system. The result of his protest,, and of the 
foots above <^tedj was, as the Hydrophobia Commission says, that 
“ when it appear^ possible that it might he dangerous ” (p. 22, Beport 
of Bnglish Committee) M. Pasteur changed it for the formula which 
fie now uses, which is as follows:— 


■IMIIIIIIMIII 

Sod. 

j 

3rd. 

1 1 { ! ! 

4th. 1 Sib. : 6th. ' 7th. 6tb. 

1 

Days drying of the cords . j 14-13 

s 

12-11 1 

j 

11-10 

j 

1 j 

10-10 1 o-l) ! 9 ' 8 8 

1 _ !_j_ 

Dayii of Inoculation. 

1 

9th. j lOlh. 

1 ' __' 

1 ' 1 

nth. 1 121h. j 13th. 

: 1 

14tb. ; 15th. 1 

Days drying of ths cords , 

1 

i " 

• 

7 i 7 , 6 

1 i 

0 5 j 


The three fornanlao above mentioned indicate very clearly the empi¬ 
rical nature of the prophylactic. The constant changes, moreover, 
show very plainly that M. Pasteur himself suspects the more intensive 
method of treatment of being itself the cause of some of the deaths 
recorded. 


M. Roux, in his Crooninn Lecture, .makes a very extraordinary ad¬ 
mission. He says: 

“ The most remarkable point in the whole discover}' against rabieses that 
it has been carried out, the virus itself being unknown ; not only do we not 
know how to cultivate it outside the rabbit, but allowing it to be a microbe, 
we can but do so by analogy; for as yet no one has been ablg to isolate it. 
.... There is no stronger example of the power of the experimental 
method applied to medical matters than this one of the prevention of a 
malady, the absolute virus of which is still obseux'e.” 

.Accepting M. lloux’s statement, it is surely illogical and unscientific 
to inject a virus about which you know but Uttle in order to counteract 
a poison about which you know less. 

We have seen that the dangerous nature of the one-day injection 
compelled M. Pasteur to greater prudence, and that in his last for¬ 
mula ho does not inject cord which has been dried less than five days. 
By a careful consideration of the facta of the case, 1 have been driven 
to the conclusion that the injections of the five-day cord are mostly 
sterile. It was only in this way that I could account for the following 
remarkable facts:—^First, that patients not bitten by dogs underwent 
the process for the sake of experiment, without any result; secondly, 
that patients bitten by rabid dogs were also treated in the same way; 
thirdly, patients bitten by non-rabid dogs submitted to the prewess 
without injury. The microbe, if microbe there be, perished in the 
subcutaneous tissue into which it vfos injected. How entirely does 
this differ from the results of Vaccination, to which M. Pasteur s 
admirers are constantly comparing his treatment. ^ In vaccination^ 
after the introduction of the virus, we have definite symptoms, cu\- 
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minating on the eighth day in the pustnle on the arm, which, after 
that date, resolves ittelf into a* scab, then fades away, leaving in its 
place the well-known cicatrix of vaccination. 

III.— Failures, and Apologies for Failure. 

The death of Lord DonCraile, and the explanation for it," open out 
the whole question as to the cause of failure. 

“ Lord Doneraile allowed an interval of eleven whole days to elapse,” said 
M. Pasteur, “ from the time the bites were inflicted till the beginning of the 
treatment. In addition to this, Lady Doneraile and the medical man who 
sent her husband to us insisted that only the simple treatment should be 
applied, and not the modified method which J had been led to adopt, especially 

in the case of severe bites.Professor (Iraucher and M. Roux yielded 

to the desire which w^as so warmly expressed; several inoculations were 
practised, but without using modullse of more than five days drpng. Carried 
out under such conditions, the treatment could only, alas! delay the develop¬ 
ment of the rabic virus for four or five months.”—J^etter of M. Pasteur, 
BrU, Med. Jour,^ September 17, 1887. 

Now, what should I say of this letter ? M. Pasteur had been 
using the five-days’ injection on patients bitten as severely as Lord 
Doneraile, and who had come to him a longer time after the bite, and 
hese persons figure in his returns amongst the “ cured.” Lord Done- 
raile’a Servant wa^ bitten only eight hours soontT than his master, but 
he has been “ cured.” What shall we say of M. Pasteur’s pretensions ? 
It is veiy easy for me to instance numbers of enses that came within 
the prescribed time of eleven days and failed as completely' as Lord 
Doneraile. The following seven persons, damot, Penichaud,-Marmot, 
Deche, Eugene Palu, Dr. Cauvy, and llevaillac, were all treated 
promptly, and yet m every case we have to chronicle fatal results. 
With these facts before us, what justification can we find for M. Pas¬ 
teur’s assertion that the cause of failure in Lord Doneraile’s case was 
that he came to the Institution after too long a period had elapsed. 

But we will let M. Pasteur’s own words condemn him. In the 
New Review he says : 

^ It is never too late to begin the treatment, as if not treated the odds are 
all against the patient. On the other hand, it is quite evident that the 
chances of the treatment being successful increase largely if the bites be of 
very recent date; the danger if a long time elapses between the date of the 
bite and the time in which the treatment is begun, consists in the fact that, 
rabies may suddenly appear in the process of treatment.”^ 

This fact is a new explanation for failure, and one not verified by 
ihe experience of M. Pasteur’s patients. Rabies did not appear in 
Lord Doneraile whilst undergoing the method, nor in the others who 
came after a longer time had elapsed. We have tried to reconcile 
M. Pasteur’s conflicting stateipent, but this last quotation is past 
reconciliation. 1 will continue the extract: 
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Madame Louisa Caressa came all the way from Spain to our Anti-rabic 
Institution. She had been bitten nearly one year before, on September 
IGth, 1888, by her dog. .... A few weeks have now jiassed since the 
last inoculations were made on her. The latter will no doubt prove just 
as efficacious as if she had undergone the process immediately after being 
^tten in 1888.” 

According to this stateiuent M. Pastenr can promise Madame 
Caressa safety nearly twelve niw-ntbs after the bite, although in the 
case of Lord Doneraile he could only “ delay the fatal event four or 
live months.” 

But there are other cases of failure much more inexplicable than 
that of Lord Doneraile. On the 20th February, 1880, a postman 
was bitten on the right leg through the pantaloons; another man was 
bitten on the rjght leg by the same dog on the same day. The post¬ 
man was sent to the Institute, the other man remained at home. 
The postman was treated for founflen* days, but returned to the 
country to die of paralytic rabies. The man who remained at home 
is perfectly well. This case is well known, and was reported by the 
medical man who attended the patient, Dr. Victor Rasco!, Murat, Tam. 
In another case, two sons of a peasant from Dordrecht, Holland, bitten 
by a cat, were both treated by M. Pasteur; one died subsequently 
from hydrophobia, the other was cured. There is no need to go on 
with this reverse of the picture which is presented at pro-I*asiqurian 
meetings. • 

Another important reason why the greatest uncertainty must sur¬ 
round all M. Pasteur’s experiments is to be found in the different 
behaviour of the virus in different animals, and, therefore, fi fortiori 
in man and the various animals. The experiments on animals in 
connection with rabies are very remarkable. Different results have 
been obtained by M. Pasteur, Von Frisch, De Ren/.i, Amoroso, and 
the English Hydrophobia Commissioners. It will, however, be 
enough on this point to quote the opinion of Dr, Klein, one of the 
JuspectOTs of the Local Government Board. He says: 

“ In the first place, the method of inoculation as practised by M. Pastenr 
on the human subject— i.e., subcutaneous inoculation (intra-cranial injec¬ 
tion not having been and, for obvious reasons, not likely to be employed)— 
is not sure of success, if, as a basis for such a proceeding, the knowledge 
gained by animal experiments is to' be relied upon. For in the series of 
experiments made by Von .tTrisch in Vienna, and by Dowdeswell at the 
Brown Institution, it is clear that the results in the I’abbii or the dog are 
altogether dissimilar.Secondly, the question of the degree of at¬ 

tenuation the cord* undergoes by drying, although established for the 
rabbit’s cord, is not established so for as its application to the human subject , 

is concerned.Another uncertain factor in the application to man of 

the protective inoculMion Is the fact that the incubation period of rabies in 
man exhibits such a conspicuous differanco in the different cases, as is well 
known. . . But, above all, the intimate nature of the rabic virus being 

as yet unknown, no definite and conclusive insight into its modus operandi 
i» available.” * 
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These are grave words and full of meaning, and it is unnecessary 
for me to say another word upon the uncertainty which must attend 
any experiments upon tdie human subject which are based upon results 
achieved upon animals. 

« 

IV. —^The Extent to which those Bitten Escape. 

Having conmdered M. Pasteur’s failures, it is important fio note the 
number of instances in which those who are bitten escape, and the 
reason for their thus escaping. M. Pasteur points out in the New 
JSeview for November, 1889, “the saliva contains together with the 
microbe (?) of hydrophobia other microbes (?) of various kinds which 
may give rise to morbid complications, and thus prevent the occurrence 
of rabies.” The fact that, in many.cases, even dogs fcitten by their 
rabid fellows escape the disease,^nd that direct subcutaneous inocula¬ 
tion of the saliva of Ihe rabid dog hardly ever produces the disease, 
is a further illustration of the principle just referred to. Hert^ig 
established this fact long before Pasteur. He inoculated fifty-nine 
dogs, of which number only fourteen contracted the disease. A young 
mastiff resisted all his attempts at inoculation for three years. Many 
other instances might be given in support of the fact that the saliva 
of the rabid dog is variable, and does not, by any means, always 
prodirce the disease. 

There is a mass of the strongest evidence which would fill many 
pages of this Beview to prove that those bitten by mad dogs do not 
always beccAne rabid. At the Select Committee on Babies, June 28, 
1887, l^ofessor .Victor Horsley gave the following evidence:— 

Q. 27.-^[£axl of Carnarvon.] 1 think it is a recognised fact, is it not, that 
a certain proportion of human beings who are bitten by rabid dogs do not 
become rabid? A. —Certainly. 

Q. 28.—And that proportion is a large one 1 A. —Yes, it is very large. 

Q. 29.—Does the same hold true with regard to miimals ? A,—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

Another important fact which ought to encourage the timid, is 
that the Metropolitan police, who have been for years engaged in Hie 
seizure of dogs, have been absolutely free from hydrophobia, as the 
following evidence will clearly prove. Sir Charles Warren, cxam'ined 
by the Select Committee of the House of in reply to Q. 685, 

said: 

1 have had a great many men bitten, by mad dogs; some of the men have 
had their hands covered with bites. e 

I " Q. 686.—Can you give us any returns of the number of constables who 
have been bitten in the discharge of this particular duty (seizing dogs), and 
the number of those who, in the discharge of their duty, have been bitten 
by mad dogs and have died. .J.-A-Nane of our constables have died from 
bites. I sent seven over to Paris to be treated by M. Pasteur. . In August, 
1885, there wei’e eight constables bitten; in September there were two; in 
October there Were two; in November there were twenty; and in December 
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;there were thirty-eight. In January, 1886, there were tv'enty-five ; in Feb¬ 
ruary thirty-one; in March twenty-four; in April fourteen; in May twenty; 
in June seventmii; in July nineteen; in August sixteen; in l^ptember 
ten ; in October four; in November three; in December three. Total 186. 

Q, 785.—^The fact remains that, among the police who were engaged in 
\he discharge of their duty in killing rabid dogs, there never has been a 
case of hydrophobia! A .—^That is so. 

Evidence to the same effect was given by Mr. Sewell, Veterinary 
Surgeon, and by Mr. Colam, Secretary to the Dogs’ Home, Battersea. 
It is sufficient to emphasise the fact, without quoting further evidence, 
that, in a class most exposed to dog bites, hydrophobia has been 
markedly absent. It might also be noted with advantage that the 
police were bitten by the same class of dogs *as were many of the 
patients who Went to M. Pasteur. Had all the police gone to him his 
statistics ^tvould have been swelled, .and his apparent success would 
have been, under his five days’ formula, still more pronounced. Had, 
however, his intensive treatment been employed, hydrophobia would, 
without doubt, have been known to the Metropolitan force. 

Conclusion. 

The good, old Dr. Berkenhout, writing about rabies in 1783, told 
us that he knew not of any human attempt which had a better* resem¬ 
blance to the Knight of La Mancha’s attack on a Windmill than that 
of combating popular errors and reasoning against popularly received 
opinions. I have been at times disposed to accept tHis view, and 
have fe}t inclined to let popular fashion expend itself. When I first 
criticised the method of Pasteur, what I smd was received with 
incre^Iity and positive disfAvonr; hut as time went on, and many of „ 
my predictions were verified, the incrednlify gave place to greater 
tolerance in regard to opinions'expressed against the system. There 
was a complete change of front. The infallibility of the method was 
sd^doned audits apolo^sts adopted another tone., ‘‘l^asteur’s system 
,waB not perfect,'’ they sto^ ‘f No, system, of tl^rapeid/i<;^ was perfect. 
iPtUitenr, would be an .apgeVand rmt a m he could, , at ojw^coujJ, 

1 ; briag:.;rabie 9 into Bul3g««tion.” ‘‘ Give him tipae,” said another. .Yet 
. appealed;, to the law. of > averages, and said, '‘Pasteur 

has reduced the mortidity from 5 per cent, to 1 per cent.” 

, To. 344 Petear thei world owes the first exposure of the dangers a£ 
the intensive metihod. It required great courage on the part of Dr, 
Peter,'Pr. Lutand, and others in’ France, and Dr. B. W. iliehardson 
in England, to oppose the fashion. Had they not been actuated by a 
pure love of sdence they would have been silenced. _ It is, however, 
not unsafe to prophesy that the intolerance of the new school in France, 
as shown in its treatment of Professor Peter, will brmg about its own 
downfall. 
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Have we any treatment, then, that is satisfactory, based on these 
discoveries. The only answer to this question must be aa. emphatic 
No! The clinical observer has been very patient, knowing that he 
conld afford to wait. Professor l^eter, one of the greatest of contem¬ 
porary clinical observers, and the worthy successor of Trousseau, has 
endeavoured to save medicine from the reign of terror formed by the 
coterie which, in the name of science, anathematised all who ventured 
to doubt "their theories. “ You are unscientific,” said the coterie; 
“You do not believe in our methods of modem research, and you 
cannot have a hearing.” This kind of language has silenced many, 
because, when there is a fashion, men foolishly imagine that they will 
be looked on as progressive if they go with the tide. Martyrdom is 
not so eagerly sought after, and social ostracism is tffe penalty, too 
often, for appearing in a minority, as did M. Peter at the Academy. 
Clinical observers may, however, take heart; there are signs that the 
cloud will lift, and that medicine will yet be emancipated from the 
trammels of what has been so well called “ Vaccinomania.” 


Thomas M. Dolan, M.D. 



THE REFORM OF THE POOR LAW. 


F ew persons appear adequately to realise the political instability of 
the existing system of Poor Law Pelief. Its present adminis¬ 
tration is a nicely balanced mean between the indiscriminate generosity 
of the Old Poor Law and the scientific rigour intended by the more 
extreme advocates of the New. The present equilibrium, by which 
the total amount of pauperism is, at any rate, kept from increase, is 
the result of the almost innumerable experiments of our fifty years’ 
trial of the great measure which Lord Althorp in 1864 triumphantly 
piloted through a bewildered House of Commons.* That measure, 
carried by the Whig respect for the metaphysical economists of the 
time, and by the argumentative power of the great report of 1834,t 
has never received the support, or even the assent, of the great mass 
of the wage-earning class, now for the first time becoming effectually 
enfranchised. It did more than anything else to promote the growth 
of militant Chartism. For fifteen years after its enactment the 
popular clamour never ceased against the iron bonds in which the 
Reformed Parliament had encased the nation’s collective provision for 
the destitute and the infirm. Then came, leaping and bounding, the 
time of relative prosperity and political subsidence of the English 
proletoriat, and a new generation grew up, to whom the Old Poor 
Law, like the enclosed commons and the lapsed charities, was but a 
vague tradition of extinguished public rights. But such traditions 
linger long and bitterly; and the agricultural labourer, in particular, 
still sullenly resents his dependence on the good pleasure of an 
absentee board, composed of his masters, for the weekly dole of out¬ 
door relief which forms his almost inevitable portion in old age. The 

* Only twenty members voted t he Second Beading. See Sir George Hicholl’s 

“ History of the English Poor Law ; ” Mr. Ernest Mier’a *‘ Life of Lord Althorp; *’ 
Dr. P. Ashcrott's “ English Poor Law; ” and the Kev. T. W. Fowle’e ‘•^The Poor LMaw.*' 
f Republished by the House of Commons in 1885, as H.C. 347, price 2s. id. 
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neoessity.”* The abolition of outdoor relief to able-bodied male 
adults is virtually complete. The able-bodied women in receipt of 
outdoor relief are more numerous, but still numl&er less than 60,000 
in England and Wales, two-thirds of these being widows with young 
children. ^ 

The other recommendations of the Commissioners have been equally 
successful. The central Poor Law authority has been of enormous 
use in securing a uniform administration of the law. The fniucational 
and charitable endowments have been to a large extent reformed. 
The hideous old law of bastai’dy has been amended. The absurd 
litigation as to settlement has been practically stopped. 

There remains scarcely any proposal in the Report which has not 
been carried out, and that successfully. Probably no State Paper has 
ever had so great a result, or has so uniformly secured the assent of 
those competent to weigh .the points at issue. 

The New Poor Law has, however, failed to extinguish pauperism 
and destitution. It succeeds in obviating any but a few cases of 
direct starvation, but it does not prevent a widespread demoralisa¬ 
tion . of the pauper class. It often fails to rescue the children 
from a life of pauperism, and the aged from public disgi'ace. Mere 
important than all, it fails utterly in its chief and most important 
purpose, of encouraging the thrifty and the worthy, and discouraging 
the spendthrift amd the drunkard. It is, indeed, now coming to bo 
denounced by experienced philanthropists as the greatest of all tho 
existing hiij.drances to English thrift and providence, and an instru¬ 
ment of serious degeneration of character among the English poor.f 
One school of Poor Law Reformers, strong on Charity Organisation 
Society Co.mmittees, but scarcely represented at all on the hustings, 
aims at the ultimate abolition of all public provision for destitution. 
Its members either believe, with Cobden and W. J. Fox, that individual 
prosperity can be so universally diffused that our workhouses will fall 
into ruin, or else they look forward tp a return of the mediaeval 
millennium in which all almsgiving was left to the voluntary good-* 
will of the individual citizen, spurred on only by the teachings of the 
Church. 

Here all democratic reformers at once part company with those 
workers who aim at nothing short of the total abolition of the Poor 
Low and the Poor Rate, ^he complete abolition of poverty and want 
is absolutely impossible (until we reach Communism iteelf) in a land of 
accident and sickness. The substitution of private philanthropy for 
the public provision for our poor citizens (already emphatically con- 

* “ Local Government Board Eeporfc>,’' p, 280 of C—5813. 

t ^e “Thrift and Indefiendence,” by Canon Blackley; Mackay'a “The Xngliiih 
Poor the Charity Organisation Society’s publications, pasnim; Fawcott’s “ Pauperism"; 
Md the evidence given before the Select Oommittee»on National Provident Insurance, 
H.O. 270 of 1835. “ 
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'domn«d by Bentbatn), is decisively negatived by modem Radicalism. 
The Elensis Club Report of 1889 is very clear on this point:— 

“ We believe that all poor relief should be administered under the fullest 
public responsibility by freely elected public bodies. We therefore believe 
Hiat any attempt to substitute the organisation of voluntary charity for 
public relief would prove disastrous because :— 

“(a) The history of hospital and church charities shows that any such 
voluntary method, however carefully guarded in the beginning, is more likely 
to result in waste and jobbery than a sy^stem of public control. 

“ (6) The fact of relief dejiending on the voluntary gifts of the wefdthy, 
encourages the notion that the industrious poor owe the means of livelihood 
to the existence of a rich and idle class. 

“ (c) All the evils, such as improvidence ai;||^ idleness, which may be jn-o- 
dwced by public relief, are intensified in the case of private charity.” 

• 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that no scheme which aims at 
the abolition or diminution of the present revenue from Poor Rates 
can gain the support either of tlie public or of the political economist. 
These eight millions sterling, virtually a share of the rental of the 
country, are, as Professor Marshall says, as much the property of the 
poor as their wages, and no proposal can be for a moment admittHtl 
which contemplates the absorption of this tribute by the landlords or 
the Tiiiddle class. National insurance or Poor Law llefonn can alike 
be but suggestions for the better administration of the collective 
revenues of the poor—all that is left to them in plac^ of the monastic 
endovvimmts, the medimval charities and the common lands. 

Those who talk glibly about the abolition of the Poor Law can 
hardly ha^e any correct idea of the extent and character of the pauper 
class to-day. It seems to have been assumed by the authors of the 
Act of 1834 that real destitution might fairly be regarded as an 
exceptional and accidental state, and that the awful permanence of 
the pauper class was merely the result of the demoralising old system. 
Papperism, as w'e are often told in Poor Law Confei'ences to-day, is a 
disease,” produced by injudicious administration; the implication 
being tbat it can be “ stamped out” by a due course of “resolute 
government.” This idea constantly recurs in Harriet Martineau's 
“ T41es,” which did so much to spread the principles of tlie New Pooi- 
Law. It is encouraged by the optimistic statistics reiterated by the 
Local Government Board, which show : “ That the mean number of 
paupers relieved in the parochial year ending at Lady Day 1889, 
was smaller in proportion to the population than in any other paro¬ 
chial year included in the table. It amounted to 795,017, or a 
thirty-sixth of the estimated population.” * Including Scotland and 
Ireland, the total becomiis over a million. 

A million of our fellow-citiaens in pauperism is scarcely a quantity 
negligeaUe, and is not a hopeful result of qver fifty years of as resolute 

< * P. Ixi. of C—^13. • 
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Poor Law Govemineat as we are at all likely to get. But that is 
not the whole tale. It has been pointed out over and over again that 
the Local Government Board statistics of panperism, and especially 
the references to “ one thirty-sixth of the population ” are misleading. 
They record merely the number of persons in actual receipt of PooTp 
Law relief on one particular day. But Poor Ijaw relief is now 
usually given for short periods at a time, and a large proportion of 
those who become paupers during any one year are not in receipt of 
relief during the whole of the year. The plan of granting relief only 
for short periods at a time is steadily becoming general. 

In 1857, the Local Go'^mment Board did give statistics of the 
number of separate persons (not cases) who, during the year, were 
paupers at one time or another. The total was found to be 3^ 
times the number for one day, and this calculation has since usually 
been accepted.* Hence, instead of 2'8 per cent., we get nearly 
10 per cent, of the population, or at least 3,500,00p, as the class 
actually pauper during any one year. 

This is not the worst aspect of the case. While a man or woman 
is in the prime of life, and free from sickness or accident, it may be 
assumed ‘that pauperism is relatively exceptional. The appalling 
statistics of the pauperism of the aged are carefully concealed in all 
official returns. „ No statistics are given by the T^)cal Government 
Board as to the percentage of aged paupers. No information was 
given on this point, even in the census of 1881. Although the 
occupations at each age were then obtained, the Registrar-General 
discreetly and humorouriy merged all paupers over sixty i#the class 
“ retired from business,” so that the enriched army contractor and 
his aged workpeople were combined to swell this one category. 

In 1885 Canon Blackley found that in Ms pariah, 37 per cent, 
of the deaths of persons over sixty, during fifteen years, had been 
those of paupers. He obtained returns from twenty-five other rural 
parishes, and found that 42*7 per cent, of deaths of persons, over 
sixty were those of paupers.t Returns obtained for this article from 
twenty Unions in England, selected entirely haphazard, and including 


metropolitan and provincial, urban and rural districts, show the 
following results: 

. Indoor. Outdoor. TotaJ, 

Total paupers in 20 Unions . . 12,669 15,922 28,591 

Number over sixty-five years of age 4,382 7,112 , 11,444 

Percentage .... 83 45 40 

Number over seventy years of age 2,728 4,728 7,456 

percentage .... 21 30 2fi 


* See Dudley Baxter’s “National Infeome,” p. 87; and Mulhall's “Dictionary of 
Statistics,'* p. 346. 

t *' Report of Committee on National Provident Insurance,” p. 159 of H.C. 208, 
1886. , * . 
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If we may assume these Unions to be fairly representative of the 
whole—and the results coincide closely with those given by other 
tests—it would follow that out of the 817,190 persons simultaneously 
in receipt of Poor Law relief in England and Wales, on the Ist of 
January 1889, there would be 325,000 over Go, and 212,000 over 70 
years of age. At the census of 1881, the j)ercentage of persons over 
those ages to the whole population was 4*57 and 2-Gl. respectively. 
Among the estimated population on January 1, 1889, of 28,028,80'!, 
there would accordingly be about 1,309,000 persons over 05. One in 
four of these is a pauper. There are approximately 750,000 persons 
over 70, Of these two out of seven are permanent paupers. Of 
the 325,000 paujpers over 05, about 215,000 get outdoor relief; of 
the 214,000 oter 70, about 135,000 receive this weekly dole; the 
remainder are in the workhouse infirmary, *’or aimlessly gating at 
vacancy in the dreary “ idle room ” of the wofkhouse itself. 

Extending these statistics roughly and hypothetically to the Utjited 
Kingdom, with its million of simultaneous paupers, and its 38 millions 
of population, we find about 1,700,000 persons of 05 years of age, of 
whom about 100,000 are permanent paupers; and about 1,000,0u< ► 
persons, over 70, of whom 260,000 are permanent paupers. Other 
statistics go to confirm this broad result. 

In London one person in every five will die in the workhouse, 
hospital, or lunatic asylum. In 1888 out of .79,099 (deaths in London, 
41^505 being over 20, 10,170 were in workhouses, 7,113 in hospitals, 
and 380 in lunatic asylums, or altogether 17,063 in public insti¬ 
tutions.* Moreover the percentage is increasing. In 1887 it was 
20*6 of the total deaths ; in 1888 it rose to 22*3. The increase was 
exclusively in the deaths in workhouses and workhouse infirmaries. 
Considering that comparatively few of the deaths are those of children, 
it is probable that one in every four London adults will be driven 
into these refuges to die, and the proportion in the case of the 
“ manual labour class,” must of course be still larger. The number 
of persons who die whilst in receipt of outdoor relief is not included 
in this calcnlation. 

Nor is there much hope of appreciable reduction in these figure.s. 
The proportion of paupers to population has remained practically 
stationary for the last twelve years, f , The steady diminution in the 
number of able-bodied adults relieved is counter-balanced by an ecjually 
steady growth in the number of sick persons and lunatics, for whom 
collective provision is now made, as well as apparently by a slight, 
rise in the number of the children and the aged. We may for some 
time to come reckon on having to make constant public provision for 
the needs of a million people in receipt of relief, representing a 

* “ Registrar General’s Report,” 18^, C—684G, pp. 2, 7% and 94. 

t Sec “Local Government Board Report,” C—S813. 
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pauper population of at least three millions. It accordingly behoves 
us to see that this collective provision is as far as possible prevented 
from having demoralising or other injurious effects. The collective 
provision may of itself be demoralising to character and detrimental 
to the best interests of the recipients. But as we cannot get rid of 
it, we must endeavour to minimise whatever evils are inherent in the 
system. We need not add to the assumed objective demoralisation of 
the collective provision any unnecessary subjective demoralisation duo 
to public stigma or disgrace. So far as is safe we must depauperise 
our paupers. The whole range of Poor Law experience up to 1834 
appeared to show that public boards could not be trusted to dis¬ 
criminate between individual cases, and the cast-iron rigour of the 
New Poor Law was the inevitable result. What we havte been learning 
since 1834 is that discrimination must be more and more exercised 
between classes of paupers, not between individual cases, and that 
any Poor Law reform must necessarily proceed on this basis. 

Now, in the classification of the permanent pauper class we cannot 
do better than follow the quaint oategorie.s set down by a kind of 
“Mansion House Council” in 1553, which was set on foot by the 
“ good young King Edward VI.” when he had been moved by a 
sermon of Bishop Kidley’s to write to the Lord Mayor, Sir Richard 
Dobs, as to some^means of relieving the poor. The Lord Mayor and 
the Bishop got together a committee of twenty-four, and (as HolinshejJ 
records) *: , 

“ In the en^, after sundrie meetings (for by meane of the good diligence 
of the bishop it was well followed), they agreed vpon a booke that they had 
douised, wherein they first considered of nine speciall kind.s and sorts of 
poore people, and those same they brought in these three degrees:— 


Three degrees of poore. 


The poore by impotencie. 
Poore by casualtie. 
Thriftless poore. 


l..The poore by impotencie are 
also diuided into three kinds, 
that is to saie: 


1. The fatherle.sse poore mans child. 

2. The aged blind and lame. 

3. The diseased person by leprosie, 
^ dropsie, &c. 


4. The wounded souldier. 

5. The decaied householder. 

6. The visited by greeuous disease. 

• 

f7. The riotor that consumeth all. 

8. The vagabond that will abide in 
no place. 

0. The idle person as the strumpet 
^ and others. 

We have hitherto been so impressed with the danger of mcreasing 
the number of the thriftless, poor,” that we have managed to exercise 

, * * “Elizabethan,England,”pp, 122-3. 


2. The poore by casualtie are of 
three kinds, that is to saie: 


3. The thriftless poore are three 
kinds in Ukewise, that is to 
saie; 
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a degrading and demoralising effect on “ the pooro by impotencie,” and 
“ the poore by casnaltie.” We ought now to try a bolder experiment in 
what is necessarily our great collective laboratory of individual character. 
The time has come when we ought to aim at the maintenanoe and 
improvement of the character of tho aged, infirm, and orphaned poor, 
rather than content ourselves with the mere repression of “ the 
vagabond that will abide in no place,” and “the idle person.” 

The former classes must, as far as possible, be removed out of the 
demoralising circle of the Poor Law system, which might then easily 
be maintained for the latter in even greater i^our than at present. 
With this view the following proposals are submitted for discussion as 
a possible scheme of Poor Law Reform :— 

1.—Statp: 1’en'sions for the Aged. 

The Poor Law Commissioners did not, in their great Report of 1834, 
recommend the withdrawal of outdoor relief from the aged or the infirm. 
The common impression that they advocated the total abolition of 
outdoor relief is incorrect. The whole drift of their conclusions is 
against any subsidy in aid of wages; but they did not regard collective 
provision for old ago as any real allowance in aid of wages, in the 
sense of wages bedng likely to be higher if no such provision were 
made. Modern political economists cannol do otherwise than confirm 
this view. 

No determined attempt has accordingly been made, except in 
' London, Manchester, and a few other places, to abolish outdoor relief 
to the aged, and the statistics already quoted appear to prove -that 
at least one-fourth of the people who attain the age of sixty-five, are 
compelled to resort to the relieving officer for that bare subsistence 
upon wLich they linger out their lives. 

Nothing can be more discouraging to thrift and providence than 
our present practice in such cases. When a man is absolutely 
destitute we provide for him a bare subsistence. If he can manage to 
save, by the time he is sixty-five, as much as £150, he can provide 
for himself and wife practically as well as he and she would be pro¬ 
vided for if they had saved nothing at all. Once past that minimum, 
there is every inducement to save which “ gentility ” and independence 
can offer. Anything short of that minimum is virtually of no use at 
all. Poof Law relief cannot legally be given except to the absolutely 
destitute, and the aged domestic servant, or farm-labourer, who has 
accumulated £50, must dissipate that small hoard before his future will * 
be secured from want.* The man who has a shilling a week from Ms 

* A domestic servant who Lad,.with incrediblo perseverance and patience, saved np 
Some £fi0 or £70, found this little hoard gradually melting away in «her struggle to 
maintaiu her respeotability, and appeared before Uie Whitechapel Board of Guardians 
■with the balance, asMng what she sbouid. do. Legally the Board wuld have given no 
relief until the amount was dissipated. Ultimately an adequate annuity •was privately 
purch ased for her, the extra sum required being found by subscription. ’ • 
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friendly society is le^ly no better off than be who has nothing.* 
Both must be jnst kept alive, and legally neither can demand more. 

Now the virtual mixumnm which enables an aged couple to dis¬ 
pense with poor law relief is far beyond the reach of a large proportion 
of the popnlatiom Instead, however, of encouraging them to save as 
much as they can towards their support, we, in effect, discourage them 
by making ^em no better off than those who save nothing at all. 

Would it not be better frankly to recognise the provision of a mini¬ 
mum pension for old age as a collective charge ? Every person must 
necessarily pay rates^nd taxes in one shape or another all his life long. 
It seems desirable to promote in every way the feeling that “ the Govern¬ 
ment ” is no entity outside of ourselves, but merely ourselves prganised 
for collective purposes. Begarding the State as a vas^ benefit society, 
of which the whole body of citizens are necessarily members, the provi¬ 
sion of pensions to the aged appears to be an obvious expansion of the 
Democratic idea. , The German scheme of national insurance,t the 
proposals in England of Canon Blackley, the pension experiment of 
the Whitechapel Guardians, and the growing feeling in favour of 
greater generosity to the aged paupers, are alike signs of the drift of 
public opinion in this direction. 

At present we give a superannuation allowance to about 160,000 
retired civil servants, milittiry and naval officers and men, policemen, 
postmen, &c. The system is being extended to elementaiy school 
teachers and nurses. In all these cases the pension is given practi¬ 
cally as a Aiatter of right; it is granted in addition to whatever may* 
have been saved ly the recipient; and it carries with it no stigma of 
public disgrace. 

We also give what are virtually superannuation allowances to 
300,000 aged paupers, besides workhouse accommodation to 100,000 
more. In their case the pension is awarded as of grace on the part 
of a committee of those who are often regarded as their life-long indus¬ 
trial opponents; it is only awarded where there are no savings, or 
where the savings have been consumed; and it is accompanied 
by public opprobrium and legal disqualification for the duties of 
citizenship. 

The result in the first qase is to encourage thrift and saving to 
supjdement the pension, without the slightest demoralisation of cha¬ 
racter. The result in the second case is absolutely to discourage thrift 
and saving, and to break down whatever character had survived the 
losing fight of life. If we intend to give pensions to our aged poor, 
as we virtually now do, had we not better do so in such, a way as to 

* So absord is tbis legal discouzaglinest'of thrift, that a practice is growing np of 
allowing half of any each pension to beneflt the pauper—thns, if he baa two ebiuings a 
week from his dob, the normal relief is redncM only by one shilling. I'his illegal 
ezMdient is connived at by the Lobal Government Board. 

t See “ The Gelman Insaranoe Laws,” by the Rev. W. Moore Kde, and the Foreign 
Office pnblioations on the subject: also CoSTUMPOBAltT Bbvzkw, Aognst 1888, p. 279. 
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improve rather than to ii^nre iheir character, and in a manner oscu¬ 
lated to promote rather than to discourage their thrift? 

This proposal must not be cbi^dunded with schemes of nationS 
insurance. The poor of thitjcountiy will never vote away the poor- 
rate. The free and independent elector will never submit to the 
“ regimentation,idjntification, and restrictions on locon^tion which 
any scheme of general insurtuice must necessarily involve. No Govern¬ 
ment is at all likely to attempt to collect compulsory insurance pre¬ 
miums from men already supporting their trades’ unions and friendly 
societies, their benefit clubs and their building societies, and paying, 
moreover, a not in(X)nsiderable poor-rate. Nor is there is any reason 
for any such coyection. The expenditure and the revenue sides of 
Budget ought economically to be kept distinct. ‘ If aged pensions 
are desirable let us have them. When the funds come to be raised, 
let this revenue be obtained according to the classic economic maxims 
of taxation. It is pretty clear that these maxims will yield no sup¬ 
port to the imposition of what would be virtually a new poll-tax. 

If any payment at all is rec|uired in consideration for the aged 
pension, it must, as the Ilev. W. Moore Ede suggests,* only be as a 
test of thrift, and a means of improving character. The aged pensions 
might, at first, be granted only to those persons who (although not in 
possession of a large income) could show that they *had made some 
attempt partially to provide for their old age. •* It is worth notice that 
a large number of those compelled in their old age to resort to the 
workhouse have made ineffectual efforts at thrifty provision for their 
declining years. In, 1881, out of 183,872 inmates of workhouses (one- 
third being children, and another third women) no fewer than 11,304 
had been members of benefit societies. In 3,913 cases the society 
had broken up, usually from insolvency.”t Some public authority, 
not connected with Pcx)r Law administration, if this is practicable, 
might be allowed to grant, in lieu of Poor Relief, public superannu¬ 
ation allowancies to persons over sixty-five years of age, who had 
absolutely retired fr 9 m work, whether destitute or not, who were not 
notoriously of bad character, and who could show that they had made 
some continued efforts of thrift, in any form whatsoever. The possession 
of small savings, continued subscription to a friendly society or club, 
insurance in the Prudential or other society, or lengthy membership of a 
trades’ union, CM>-operative or building society, might all be accepted as 
relevimt evidence of providence. But the object of the measure would 
be defeated unless the thrift condition were made easy enough to be 
satisfied by the poorest class of labourers, of merely average foresight 
and strength of character. At present we fail to encourage thrift 
because we stigmatise all as semi-crimiiials who fall below a quite 

♦ ** A Scheme for National Pensione.” • 

+ House of Commons Return, 1881, No. 444. 
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impossible standard. If we really desire to comfort and help the 
weak-hearted, and to strengiliea such as do stand, we must pitch onr 
requirements so as to be . witbi^’ reach of their attainment. Those 
who do not then fulfil them might be left, as at present, to the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law. But as those tender mercies are 
pn^osely ^grading, and consequently demoralising, it should be our 
object to rescue as many persons as possible from them. 

It will at first be contended by members of the Charity Organisation 
Society on the one hand, and by the officials of friendly societies 
on the otber, that any such public provision of honourable pensions 
would seriously discourage and thwart the efforts now being made to 
create private superannuation funds. There is, however, good reason 
for supposing that this would not be the case. At present these efforts 
are hindered by the futility of subscribing for anything short of a 
pension adequate for maintenance.* Anything less than this amount 
merely goes in aid of the rates, by reducing the amount of relief re¬ 
quired. But once let the public pension be independent of other 
means, and it will become worth while to subscribe for an annuity of 
even sixpence per week. The great hindrance to thrift at present is 
the hopelessness of being able to save enough. With a minimum 
pension assured, even the smallest addition becomes worth providing. 
If membership of a friendly society, or a life insurance policy, carried 
with it almost a certainty of an honourable State pension, instead 
of degradifl^g Poor Law relief, the strongest possible encouragement 
would be given to the admirable efibrts now being made by the 
existing popular agencies for thrift,! which are aji*eady doing so much 
for the more prosperous of our artisan classes. At present they do 
not succeed to any extent in providing for old age. Their benefits 
for sickness absorb practically all the available savings of the poor. 
The cost of providing adequate pensions is found to be too serious 
for the great friendly societies, and for any but a few of the more 
powerful trades’ unions.! The financial equilibrium of some of these is- 
more than doubtful. But small additions to the public pension could 
at once be made attractive to tens of thousands who could never 
aspire to obtain even ten pounds a year. 

There is a fiirther direction in which these public pensions would 
encourage individual effort and the creation of character. Nothing is 
more brutalising than the manner in which the grown-up children of 

* “ The Manchester Unity long desired to establish annuity or supe^nuation 
benefit funds; to ooiumenoe at sixty-five is reconunended, and not leas than per 
week. The cost of such a benefit hitherto proved deterrent.” {Svidenoa of Mr. 
Watson, actuary to' Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, before Committee on Ifetlo^ 
Insurance, H.O. 270, 1886, p. C6.) “ Aiter two years, only four members had joined the 
(Evidence of Mr. Holmes, a director, p. 69.) , 

t See Dr. Bamreither’s “English Associations of Working Men aad “Report of 
Committee on National Provident Insurance,” H.O. 270 of 1886. 

! Such as the Amalgamated Engineers, Boilermakers, Oompoaitors, &c. 
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panpers are virtually encouraged to treat their aged parents. Thp 
Guardians have the greatest x>o&sil>l3 difficulty in obtaining contribu¬ 
tions from sons towards the maintenance of their pauper parents. The 
money is given grudgingly, because it nuirehj saves the rates. But 
once let it become possible for the poor, as it is for the middle-class 
and the rich, to soothe and comfort the declining years of their parents 
by those small which cost so little and mean so mudh, and we 
may have at least a chance of awakening those filial feelings which go 
far to humanise and elevate personal character. If a son’s assistance 
to his State-pensioned father or mother means t^e addition of tobacco 
or tea to their bare subsistence, that assistance is a great deal more 
likely to be given than when it means merely the reduction of his 
parent’s cost to ^he parish. We deh'berately dry up and starve at 
present one of the most promising means of developing the higher 
feelings of the poor. 

Some persons will be frightened at the cost of providing any wide¬ 
spread system of aged pensions. It must, however, be remembered 
that the proposal involves I’eally no new expense to the community. 
The aged poor are in any case maintained at the cost of the able- 
bodied workers, and the substitution of pensions for Poor Law relief 
is merely a readjustment. It may be assumed that in the United 
Kingdom to-day there would be about 1,700,000 persons over 65. 
Of these probably 150,000 already receive public pensions of one kind 
or another, and about 400,000 are in receipt of Poor Law j’elief, 
costing, on an average, £l0 10s, 10|<?. each annually.* What propor¬ 
tion of the others would be eligible for and would apply for a 
pension, it is impossible to predict. But even if the pension of £10 
per head were made universal (and there is much to be said for this 
proposal), the extra cost involved would almost be covered by the 
appropriation to this service of the tax on tobacco, which is not likely 
otherwise to be allowed to remain as a permanent feature in a Demo¬ 
cratic fiscal policy. 

If the pension were made payable at 70 3 '^ears of age, only 2| per 
cent, of ihe population would be alive to claim it, or just a million for 
the United Kingdom, df whom probably 260,000 are already paupers, 
and perhaps 100,000 public pensioners. The extra charge involved 
would, in this case, probably not exceed the tea duty. 

But a beginning might be made by sanctioning a certain number 
of pensions every year,t within a fixed limit, the number being gradually 
increased so as to absorb more and more of thpse who would otherwise 
end their days as paupers. It must never be forgotten that the object 
of|^e pension system is not so mu<Jh the comfort of the individual 
pensioner as the stoppage of the degradation and demoralisation of the 

k • 

* “Local Government Board Report,’* p. Ixxix. C—5813. ^ 

t This is virtuallj'^ the proposal made in the Bill of Mr. Alfred Tnomas, M.B., now 
before the House of Commons (1880, No. 49). 
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(i;&stmg pauper class. The main object is to encourage the salutary 
disciplme of individual thrift by removing the present hopelessness. 
We must put some water into the puinp in order to make it draw. 


n.—^E fficient Education for the Ohildhen. 

As the State undertakes to fulfil aU the duties of parentage to orer 
50,000 children (this is the average number of indoor pauper children; 
32,000 of them are actually orphans),* and prevents, moreover, any 
interfexmce of their relations in the matter, it is clear that the State 
is |x>und, as a matter both of morality and public policy, to ensure 
that these duties are fulfilled in the very best possib^^.e manner. The 
Government should, at any rate, set, as a parent, a good and not a bad 
example. 

The grim principle of the 1834 Commissioners, that the pauper’s 
“ situation, on the whole, shall not be made really or apparently so 
eligible as the situation of the labourer of the lowest class,” cannot be 
held to apply to orphan children, if the situation of the children of 
the lowest labourer be such as to be below the level of nurture and 
education adequate to prepare them for the struggle of life. To 
manufacture paupers wholesale inside the workliouse, merely because 
individual parents are doing so outside, has proved too stupid oven 
for the scientific Poor Law pedant, and a vast improvement has taken 
place'in the care of indoor pauper children. 

In the best managed institutions, little further can, indeed, be sug¬ 
gested. In the Forest Gate schools, for instance, the elder girls are 
taken out to market, and taught to buy the provisions which they 
will afterward cook for dinner in the separate cottage homes. The 
boys are often taught shoemaking, tailoring, or the use of some 
musical instrument. Out of 606 boys placed out from Metropolitan 
Unions in 1888, 90 went into army or navy bands, 95 entered the 
navy, 102 the mercantile marine, and 52 became shoemakers. All 
the girls but one went to domestic service.f 

About 500 orphans are now annually sent to Canada, where they 
can start in life clear of all old associations. 

Soaring out is still restricted, both by its limitation to orphan or 
deserted children, and by the difficulty of securing effident super¬ 
vision, but 3,778 were boarded out on July 1, 1888,$ and, in the 
great majority of cases, were found to be well cared for. 

The facilities for boaiding out and emigration, now confined by the 
order of the Local Government Board to orphans and deserted children, 
might well be extended to other^auper children, whose parents <lSn- 

* P. 279 C—581.9. *f P. 392 of C—5813. 


t P. 279 of C-5813. 
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sented to their being so dealt with. It is even suggested by experienced 
Poor Xaw workers that the diildren. of permanent indoor paupers might 
equally be board^ out, just as they are now sent away to the Poor 
Law school, without their parents’ consent. There is, moreover, much 
room for improvement in the care of pauper children in the smaller 
Unions. The indoor pauper children, instead of being herded toge¬ 
ther in pauper barracks, or crowded in gigantic Ophthalmic workhouse 
schools, as they are in all but a few OTceptional institutions, need, if 
they cannot be boarded out, to be allotted in comparatively small 
parties in “ cottage homes,” to the care of “ house-mothers.” In the 
words of the Eleusis Club Report, they should “ be kept free from 
any pauper taint, sent if possible to mix with other children in good 
public elementary schools,* and carefully taught some trade or usefiil 
occupation, by which they can fulfil the duties of good citizenship, 
incumbent on them as on others.” The apprenticeship of pauper 
children to such practically unskilled trades as hair-cutting, or the 
placing of them out as errand-boys or farm-labourers, ought to be 
definitely abandoned. 

Their elementary education requires, too, considerable improvement. 
16,216 children were in Metropolitan workhouse schools in 1886-7. 
Out of these only J159 were in Stardard VI. (only 221 of these passed). 
The inspector deplores 

** The bad classification of the older workhouses; the poor and imperfect 
furniture and appliances provided for educational purposes; the low salaries 
given, preventing the highest grade of teachers applying for vacant schools; 
the want of technical skill, and of the ability to impart practical knowledge 
on the part of industrial trainers ; and the narrow view too frequently taken 
by Bofirds of Guardians and managers of utilising the industry of the 
children.”f 

Surely the Education Department might be empowered to insist on 
these public schools being raised to at least as high a level as 
an ordinary Board school, ft does not seem too much to ask 
that every child of which the State assumes the duties of parent¬ 
age should be given, up to fourteen, the best elementary education 
possible, followed by apprenticeship to some highly skilled trade, 
so as to ensure that every workhouse child becomes a skilled instead 
of an, economically speaking, ** unskilled” recruit to the labour market. 
All this is, however, already within the powers of the Guardians 
under the existing law ; what is needed is the proper spirit and energy 
in its administration. 

* This is already the practice in about a third of the Unions in England and Wales. 
Moreover, children of outdoor paupers are everywljere required to attend school 
regularly. 

“ Beport of Local Government Board,'* 0—562G, pp. 95-D7. 
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III.— Collective Provision for the Sick. 

f 

Pew persons realise how rapidly we are “ mnnicipalidng ” our 
hospitals. In the rural districts, the workhouse infirmary is coming 
to bo more and more accepted as the proper home of the wage-earners 
who are seriously ill, and the prejudice against the removal of 
the patient from tlie family is gradually giving way before the 
improvement of the public hospital. In London, where our magni¬ 
ficent voluntary hospitals, 78 in number, provide about occupied 
beds, the 27 Poor Law infirmaries and “ sick asylums ” have 9,039, 
and the eight hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 1820, a 
total of 11,459. Nearly two-thirds of our Metropolitan hospital 
accommodation is therefore now provided from publte funds. 

Nothing could be more advantageous from the public point of view 
than that every case of serious illness should be treated in hospital. 
It is to the public interest that the worker should as quickly as possi¬ 
ble recover his health and strength, with the least possible burden to 
his relations. The great advance in medical treatment during recent 
years has been in nursing and in antiseptic treatment, neither of 
which is possible in a crowded home. The isolation of infectious 
disease is an obvious public gain. But when 80 per cent, of our 
households are those of manual wage-earners, when in our great 
cities, 30 to 40’per cent, exist in sjngle rooms, and as many more in 
two- or three-room tenements, neither isolation nor proper nursing 
are possible,in the home. The treatment of the sick must necessai’ily 
become more and more a matter of collective provision, and it is 
fortunate that the subjective demoralisation, which we have done our 
best to attach to it, by making (in London) two-thirds of the inmates 
technically paupers, is dying away before the common sense of the 
doctors and the patients. It was stated to the House of Lords’ Com¬ 
mittee that, “ in consequence of the exeellence of the treatment in these 
infirmaries, and their separation from the workhouse, the poor are so 
ready to resort to them that there is a tendency to regard them as a 
kind of ‘ State hospital,’ entrance to which does not imply that the 
patient is a pauper.”* 

This excellent discrimination seems so horrible to the Birmingham 
Guardians, that, “ they have determined to make all persons who come 
to their infirmary pass through the gate which leads to the workhouse 
grounds, so that they may not draw a distinction between the work- 
house and the infirmary.” * 

This sapient instance of the deliberate “ pauperisationof those 
free from this taini is characteristic of far too much of the existing 
Poor Law administratioiu We are often so intent on reducing the 

* ‘‘Report of Hovae of Lords’ Committee on Poor Law Relief,” H.L. R63, 1888. 
p. -rui. ^ ' 
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cost of the collective provision for our poorer brethren, that we even 
prefer to make that provision as demoralising to them as we possibly 
can, on the chance that we may thereby exclude (to their detriment 
and occasional starvation) some of the more dignified among them. 

As regards medical aid, however, public opinion is now running 
too strongly in the other direction to be resisted. By sec. 7 of the 
Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Act, 1883, treatment in the magnifi¬ 
cent public hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board is not deemed 
“parochial relief.” In 1884, Parliament provided that the receipt 
merely of medical relief should not disqualify a man for exercising 
the franchise. In the next Parliamentary Registration Bill, a clause 
will inevitably be carried, which few members of Parliament will 
dare even to resist, defining “ medical relief” to include treatment in 
a Poor Law Infirmary or Sick Asylum. Why, moreover, should we 
deprive a man of the educating dignity of citizenship because he has 
had the misfortune to have his wife or child compulsorily removed 
from his care as dangerously insane, and remitted to a public lunatic 
asylum ? 

The question of outdoor medical attendance is less obvious. It 
may still be possible, by means of provident dispensaries and friendly 
societies, to enable all persons of ordinary thrift to provide for medical 
aid in the simple ailments of life. It may, therefore, be desirable 
not to hinder this spontaneous co-operation, where it, exists, by an 
undue extension of gratuitous meiiical attendance at the public ex¬ 
pense. But there is, in principle, every reason to prefer a frank com¬ 
munism throughout this department of public service, if only public 
opinion would accept it without subjective demoralisation. The one 
and only aim in every case of sickness ought to be the (luickest 
possible restoration of the patient to health, and we might well cut 
our way entirely out of the “ nexus of cash payments ” in tliis if in 
no other matter of public interest. 

The existing distinction between the voluntary' and the rate- 
supported hospital cannot possibly be maintained, and it may be hoped 
that the House of Lords* Oommitteej now sitting to consider this 
question, will enable some order to be introduced into the barbaric 
chaos of London hospital administration. What appears to be 
wanted is the complete separation of medical and hospital relief from 
the Pbor Law system. In large cities, the provision for the sick 
needs clarification according to the kind of disease, rather than 
according to the haphazard distinction of how each particular institu¬ 
tion is maintained or administered. We require in London an 
elected Hosj^itds Board, managiag all public provision for the sick 
and the insane, and auditing, snperviSin^ and controlling all “ volun¬ 
tary ” hospitals. Such a Board would relieve the Ijondon County 
Council of its burdensome care of lunatic asylums, and toke over the 
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hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. In other counties, 
it would probably be found sufficient to give similar powers of 
hospital management and control to the existing ‘^Asylums Com¬ 
mittee ” of t^e County Council, thus removing all provision for the 
sick from any contact with Po<3r Law Administration, 

IV,—Public Bueial of the Dead, 

It is pait of the imperfection of the existing Poor Law statistics 
that none exist as to the number of pauper funerals. The proportion 
of these to the total deaths must, however, be very large. Many 
persons are buried by thei parish who were not in receipt of relief 
when alive. If 13 per cent, of tl^e deaths in London are those of 
persons actually in the workhouse or Poor Law infirmary ; if over 22 
per emit, die in some public institution or another'*; if in the rural 
districts 30 to 40 per cent, of the deaths of persons over sixty are 
those of paupers; if 10 per cent, of the population obtain relief 
during any one year, and 25 per cent, of those over sixty-five are 
permanent paupers; it is probable that at least one-third of our 
funerals are already p%id for from Poor Law funds. 

To be “ buried by the parish ” is felt by the poor to be a disgrace 
and a dishonour to a,greater extent than can easily be realised. The 
aged labourer, who will rely without shame on the parish doctor, use 
without disgraxje the I’oor Law dispensary or infirmary, and even accept 
without much dishonour the bittir bread of out-door relief, revolts 
against the pauper funeral, and starves himself to hoard the sum neces¬ 
sary to avl>id this last humiliation. Yet so hard and ek) demoralising 
are the conditions of life of the great mass of the population, that it 
seems probable that at least one-third of them fail to maintain even 
this “ fifial rally on the narrow ledge ” of dignity and self-respect, and 
are eventually carried down to a pauper’s grave. 

There is, of course, nothing necessarily degrading in a public 
funeral. In the case of a soldier, or a sailor, a priest, or a member 
of a religious order, the collective provision for burial is accepted as a 
matter of course. It is merely that we have deliberately chosen to 
make this particular form of public funeral—the lot of one-third of 
onr brethren-—an additional anxiely during their lives, a source of 
bitterness during their last moments, and a -stain of disgrace to tbeir 
relations. We have failed in our effort to abolish the public funeral, 
and hare succeeded merely in making it one more pang to the dying, 
and one more engine of demoralisation to th^ living. Has not the 
time come- €or depauperising onr parish funerals? We do not 
even take the trouble to make the burden easy to the poor. *We chaige 
unnecessary and irksome fedb fbr the mere privilege of burial; we 
permit, in some cases, an absentee rector to levy a toll on all buruds 
from his dist]^, wherever" and by whomsoever performed ; we allow 
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the provision of cemeteries to become, in many places, a matter of 
private speculation, and a source of unnecessary individual gain ; and 
we leave the sorrowing household to bargain with a trsidesman for 
their means of performing what is essentially a public duty. There 
seems no reason why the collective organisation of the people should 
not be utilised to minimise the trouble and expense of the sepulture 
of the dead. 

In Paris the whole of the cemeteries are public property, and the 
whole of the funerals are conducted by what is virtually a public 
organisation. The one “ undertaker ” is the Company of “ Pompes 
funebres,” chartered and subsidised by the municipality, and under 
its supervision and control. Punerals are provided according to a 
definite scale of charges, varying from nothing to the highest amount 
demanded by Parisian taste. It does not seem an impossible dream 
. that we might one day “ municipalise ” our nndertakers, expanding 
the existing “Burial Boards” into a complete municipal depSiTtment 
for interments, the minimum charge being fixed low enough to enable 
even the very poorest to enjoy the luxury of paying something for 
the last offices to the loved dead. We might facilitate, instt^ad of 
obstruct, this final effort of self-res])ect. 

But there is much to be said for going a step further. The 
expenses of burial must necessarily be shared among the living, and 
Death knocks at the door of every household, on an average, once in 
ten years. It is a question whether we could not more conveniently 
“ pool ” the necessary minimum costs, and spread the charge over 
these years, instead of each family meeting it at the time. To quote 
from a suggestive pamphlet of the Pabian Society ;*— 

“ Why should we add to the trouble and economic disturbance necessarily 
incident to death by levying a toll on burial ?, The disposal of the dead is a 
matter of common concern; the fulfilment of this public duty presses crush- 
ingly on the poor in their hour of greatest need; * communism in fun^als' 
is not likely to lead to reckless increase in the demand for graves; and any 
simplification of the extravagant expenses now incurred in the matter would 
be a great boon. 

“ ‘ Free burial ’ would, moreover, enable the total abolition of infant 
insunuQoe, with its accompanying evil of infant murder. Ko valid plea for 
the insurance of children would remain if the need for individual prot tsion 
of funeral charges were obviated.”' 

* ^' V.-ABOLITiaN OF THE CASUAL WARD. 

For jfirst 200 years of its histoiy, indeed, during the whole era 

of the Middle Ages, Poor Law legislation aimed almost exclusively at 
represaioii, not relief,t and we roust, to-day, not forget the necessity 
of unctertaking the reform ation of sturdy, rogues and vagabonds. 

Many o^rwise good people have a most immoral belief that all 

• *• Pacts for Londoners,” p. 68. • 

t SroSirP.-M. Xden^s “State of the Poor," and Sir G. Nicholl’a Englieh Poor 
Lew." , 
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paupers belong to ibis class. They forget that one-third of the 
paupers are children, one-tenth insane, and one-half iufixm, aged, or 
disabled adults. Less than one*tenth are classed as able-bodied adults, 
and of tbese three-iburths are women, mostly desert^ or widowed 
' mothers, with fanailies demanding all their strength. Only 3 per 
cent, are clewed as usually adult able-bodied males, and eren as to 
these the liocal Government Board explains (p. 278 of 0, 5813) that 
they include “ those relieved (1) on account of sudden and urgent 
necessity; (2) on account of their own sickness, accident or infirmity; 
(3) on account of the sickness, accident, or infirmity of some member 
of the family, or of a funeral; and (4) on account of want of work.” 
The number of vagrants relieved is only about 6000, and the total 
number of “ sturdy beggars ” profiting by the Poor Law must be 
altogether infinitesimal to the population. Nevertheless, this parasitic 
class exists in demoralising numbers, moving gaily from one “ Queen’s 
Mansion” to another, until their faces become perfectly well-known 
to the supeiintendent. 

The existing casual wards appear, indeed, to be permanent foci of 
moral infection. Filled almost exclusively by habitual tramps, they 
serve at present merely as the support and increasing.degeneration of 
a hopelessly parasitic class. No relaxation can safely be made in 
their rigorous ^dreariness, lest it immediately lead to an influx of 
inmates eager for the relative luxury. The few innocent persons who 
drift into the casual ward from sheer lack of shelter are almost 
inevitably drawn into the eddy of its evil current, and become perma¬ 
nent casuals. The only reform that can be suggested is the total 
refusal to recognise or provide for the “ poor traveller,” now become 
obsolete; the admission to a “ Beception Ward” of any destitute 
person, and his searching individual examination there; the stern and 
rigorous commitment to a penal “ labour colony” of every recognised 
habitual casual; and the prompt discharge, after performance, of a 
reasonable task of labour, of the merely destitute labourer, who should 
be in every possible way assisted to obtain employment. There seems 
no reason why every workhouse and every post-office should not be a 
real Labour bureau,” supplied daily with telegraphic information 
from a central office in each city or county of all places vacant,” so 
far as thete can be ascertained. The dissemination of this inffitiuation 
would be at least as valuable as the simnltaneoas publication aJd over 
England of the' dally speculations of the meteorological office, and 
probably the most rigorous ** Administrative Nihilist” woulll admit 
lhat the drifte and eddies cf industrial life may as rightly - ^ mode 
known hy Government agen^ as the coarse of the winds. We might 
certaiBly take as much trouble to save human lives from ihe sWp- 
wreck of permanent pauperism as we do to prevent the loss of ships 
and cargoes bn onr coasts. ^ Is 
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For the chrome cases of sturdy vagrancy, idle mendicity and incor¬ 
rigible laziness, we must have recourse to organised pauper labour, 
strictly disciplined and severely supervised. These classes, like the 
criminals, are the “ failures ” of our civilisation; and while they must 
be treated with all just kindness, and offered opportunities of earning 
their subsis&nce, they must nevertheless be sternly denied all relief 
until they are willing to repay it by useful labour. The present 
Poor Law system fails to deal with them, and all reformers demand 
further public action. Mr. Charles Booth urges that we must “ open 
a little the portals of the Poor Law, or its admirustration, making 
within its courts a working guild under suitable discipline,” and 
eliminate the idle loafers from society by making their existence in 
the ordinary community more and more impossible, whilst we, on the 
other hand, offer them constantly the alternative of the reforming 
“ Labour Colony ” to which all incorrigible vagrants and beggars could 
be committed by the magistrate for specified terms on the indictment 
of the police or poor-law officer. 

There need be no fear that the Democracy will deal tenderly with 
these fraudulent claimants upon its purse; once provide generously 
and wisely for all in whose cases the relief is neither dishonourable 
nor demoralising, and the residuum may safely be treated with 
scientific rigour. 


VI.— Reform of Poor Law Machinery. • 

No Poor Law. administration will, however, be stable until those 
responsible enjoy the confidence of the public, now effectually destroyed 
by the defective manner of their election. The reform of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the Poor Law is therefore a matter of vital 
importance, especially in the metropolis. Indeed, it is probable that 
this side of the problem will force itself upon the notice of Ministers 
long before they can be induced to deal with the equally urgent 
reforms already referred to. 

The administration of the Poor Law is committed to 647 boards of 
guardians, acting for 647 aggregations of 14,827 parishes. In 
Londem .^ere are 30 boai^s of guardkms acting either for separate 
paries'(14), or for “ nnions” (16) of smaller parishes. The “ over¬ 
seers the poor,” appointed by two J.P.*s, have become practically 
obsolete^as to function. 

The^ards of guardians are mainly elected by the ratepayers 
(either annually or triehniiuly in the tpon|ih of April, according to the 
particnlar amtngement in fbree for each parish) upon a system of plural 
voting, each elector ha'ving from one to siic votes, according to the 
rateable vjjJlue of bis house. OsMers are entitled to vole as well as 
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occupiers, and may even vote by proxy, and an oocnpying owner can 
give double votes. If, moreover, he is rated for more than one house, 
whether as a “house-farmer” or not, his voting power iS further 
multiplied in proportion" to Ihe number of his houses. Under this 
system it occasionally happens (as in Bethnal Green in, April 1889) 
that a minority of ^e large householders prevails over the. poorer 
majority. 

The electionB are conducted carelessly, voting papers being left *at 
each house by a policeman, and collected next day, without any safe¬ 
guards against personation or fraud. Very little public interest is 
aroused, and only a. small proportion of the papers are filled up, 

Justioee of the peace in any parish are ex-oj^cw members of its 
board of guardians, but they seldom attend. The Local Government 
Board may nominate additional members of any board. The bulk of 
the work is left in the hands of the paid officials, and the “ clerk to 
the guardians’’—frequently a local solicitor—is often an oflScial 
pluralist (as in Chelsea) receiving huge emoluments, and practically 
beyond control. 

We need in our Poor Law representative government “ one man 
one vote ” on the County Council Register, uniform triennial elections, 
exclusion of all J.P.’s, and other nominated membere, abolition of 
rating qualification, election arrangements on the lines of those for 
the Gchool Boards, and under the Corrupt Practices Act (but allowing, 
as now for Parliamentary elections, though not for municipal elections, 
meetings^ &c., in working men’s clubs), and removal of the alleged 
disability of women under coverture to be guardians or electors of 
guardians.* 

Each board of guardians now administers relief, and collects its 
rates independently of the others ; but in London the cost of the main¬ 
tenance of the poor inside the workhouses, infirmanes and schools, the 
salaries of Poor Law oflScials, and the expenses of vaccination, are 
defrayed from a “Common Poor Fund,” mid divided amongst the 
XMirishes in proportion to the rateable value of their property. 

The burden' of London’s poor cannot perhaps be safely wholly 
shared among London as a whole, in the simple manner in which the 
cost of - Xiondon’s Elementaiy Education is apportioned. Nor can the 
chazge, for the poor be made a matter of national finance, grant 
of PocRr Law Belief is necessarily so much a question oMocal d^retion 
in administration, that local responsibility for excess is ne<^sfsary to 
prevent local waste or extravagance. Each locality must m left to 
bear its own charges, n^herever tipse charges are incurred Wt relief 
granted, except in the exacir manner and under the general rules laid 
down for the common guidance. Bnt the principle of the Common 
■. • * 

* Them are practioaUy the proposals of the SHI of iSic. Alfred Thomas, U.P., now 
before the House of Commooe. 
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Poor Fund can safely be extended, as regards London, so as to throw 
upon the central njetropolitan authority (besides all its own expendi¬ 
ture) the minintum cost per pauper of all relief granted strictly upon 
the principles prescribed by it, the minimum cost per pauper of local 
$dministratiTe expenses, the whole cost of guardian elections, and the 
whole of those numerous charges now thrown upon the local poor rate, 
but expended by the guardians in pursuance of Act of Parliament, 
or other public bodies uncontrolled by them. The “ equalisation ” 
of all these charges would still leave undiminished all existing checks 
upon local extravagance in the grant of relief. 

But^any equalisation of the London poor rate requires an efficient 
central authority, and Mr. Pickersgill’s Bill, which received consider¬ 
able support in the House of Commons in 1889, was inadequate in its 
recognition of this need. The metropolis sadly needs a central 
** Board of Guardians ” to manage such part of its Poor Law affairs as 
requires unity of administration, and to ensure the extinction of the 
demoralising inequality of treatment which thirty separate administra¬ 
tive boards in one city can never fail to produce. Mr. W. M. Acworth* 
asks, for instance, with regard to the casual wards: 

“ Why should it be left to the local guardians to decide what task should 
be set, at what hour discharge should take place, whether the task should 
first be completed or no, whether the ward should be cellular oi* a.ssociated, 
for on all these points the widest discrepancies exist at the present moyacnt? 
At one ward habitual casuals enjoy, without the necessity of an entrance fee 
of fpnrpence, all the jovial freedom of a common lodging-hous^. A short 
distance off the discipline is so stern that the place is shtinned by every one 
except the bond fide wayfarer, who is unacquainted with the character of the 
various establishments.” 

H 4 

^ At present, too, the patients in the Poor Law Infirmaries at Mary- 
lebq^e and St. Pancras cost £40 and £50 per patient respectively, 
-yjluM those at Wandsworth and Mile End cost little more than half 
amount. The thirty-nine separate'London workhouses have at 
pz^^ut each to provide sufficient separate accommodation for*about 
tei^fffibtinct classes of inmates. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
th^V^i^ also to discriminate in their classificatidb between the 
worth^Aud the unworthy, the innocent and the hardened. Unit^* 
of administration would enable’, not only much stricter classifica¬ 
tion.^^ educational diacrimination, but also a relaxation in the 
treaimzcmt of fbe aged and the worthy, along with sterner discipline in 
separo^jAstatfeshments for the less deserving classes. The financial 
econoni^ of amalgamation, in sjrace, in time, and in money, need 
only ^ mentioned. r 

No reformer would, however, for* a ‘moment propose to add any 
fimctidns or powers to London’s only Poor Law organisation, the 

* Report of Poor Law Conference," Lonclon, 1889.* 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board, which possesses all the electoral and 
most of the other vices of the late Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Practically all antiiorities agree with Mr.. Aoworth and the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett in urging the taction of a single Poor Law Ootuieil for 
London, which, ,like its County Council and School Board, must 
spring exclusively from the direct election of the people. The election 
might take place tri^nnially, at the same time and in the same manner 
as the election of local guardians, the candidates obtaining the highest 
votes in each parish h&mmmg'ipso facto members of the Poor Law 
Council as well as local guardians. The Poor Law Council should retain 
for itself all power of deciding the principles of administration and of 
poor relief, delegating to the local boards of guardians only the duty 
of administering and granting relief upon those principles. It would 
naturally take over all the powers, duties, and property of the Metro¬ 
politan Asylums Board, and the administration of all workhouses, 
casual wards, and Poor Law schools. The London Poor Law 
Council should be placed as near as may be practicable in the 
same position as regards independence as the London County Council 
and School Board. Its- accounts would still be audited by the 
Government auditors, and its action strictly confined within its parlia¬ 
mentary powers, but the discretionary authority over the London 
overseers and boards of guardians, now vested in the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, might safely be entrusted to it, as well as other powers 
of the latter overgrown department. 

Outside the Metropolis it appears unnecessary to make any imme¬ 
diate alteration of Poor lAw machinery or change in Poor Law areas. 
The existing 647 Poor Law Unions cannot bo disturbed.without the 
most serious readjustments of property, debts, officers, rates, and 
official machinery. No one would propose to transfer them to the 
county councils, which are quite unfitted for the detailed examination 
of individual cases which should form the leading feature in Poor 
Law administration. At first sight it seems desirable to adopt the 
Union area as that of the new district council, for which compara¬ 
tively few dutieS can be suggested, now that the whole liberal Party 
has suddenly “gone solid” for parish councils. It will, indeed, 
probably be found that “district,” as distinct from “parish,” councils 
are ne^ed only in London, where they will replace the ie^sting 
vestries and district boards of works. In a few of the larger coulities an 
authority intermediate between the parish and the riiire%ay be called 
for, but this .can best be supplied by local committees of the county 
council, empowered to administer l%»al afikins on the lines laid down by 
the whole coundl. Even in tRefS c^s, however, the Poor Law Union 
could not be adopted as the area, because it is derirable that the areas 
of the local committees should be, oi far as possible, homogeneous 
in character, with special separation of urban from purely rural dis- 
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tricts. Now the Poor Law nnioBS were usually deliberately formed 
so as to unite urban with rural districts, in order somewhat to equaUse 
the rates, and ^sfadbute any special pressure. They often cut across 
municipal boundaries and unite the most diverse districts. Thus, 
the Bu^n Begis Union includes Clifton and other suburbs of 
Bristol with a large slice of purely agricultural country. Leeds is in 
three Poor Law unions, each containing a huge cantle of the. neigh- 
bouring rural area. The omission of the Poor Law administration 
from the Local Government Act was no mere “shirking” on Mr. 
Bitchie’s part, but an inevitable necessity of the incongruity of the 
union areas with those of any possible arrangement of district councils. 

Nor can Poor Law administration be made wholly parochial. The 
14,827 parishes 4n England and Wales cannot possibly each have its 
workhouse, its infirmary, its lunatic asylum, its casual ward, and its 
labour yard. The parish council may well be empowered to remit 
cases to the appropriate union institution, and possibly £wt as a 
local consultative committee to the board of guardians of the union, 
and to the public authority administering the aged pensions, but further 
than this no experienced Poor Law worker would desire to go. To 
allow the parish council to grant outdoor relief would promptly land 
us in all the demoralising horrors of the Old Poor Law, Itnd to make 
each parish maintain its own poor would bring back all the absurdities 
of the old Law of Settlement, with the inevitable re&ults of “ closed 
parishes,” demolition of cottages, compulsory removals, litigation, 
inter-parochial envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. We 
must therefore retain, outside London, the^Poor Law union with its 
board of guardians, reformed as to election, the members paid their 
reasonable travelling expenses, and relieved of their present medley 
of sanitary and educational functions, at last set free to devote them¬ 
selves entirely to their task of worthily administering the collective 
provision for the poorer citizens. 

The foregoing tentative proposals for Poor Law' reform all 
proceed, it will be seen, on the lines of “ depauperising,” wherever 
safely possible, the present collective provision of the community for 
its weaker members, and of “ democratising ” the machinery of its 
administration. They do not.profess to form a complete scheme, 
dealing, as they do, neither with the “ unemployed ” nor the constant 
Poor Law problem of the widow with young children. No doubt 
t^y will strike many people as wild and extremely dangerous. There 
are those who will say that it is unnecessary to propose any 
change in the present Poor Law, system, and unwise to suggest far- 
reaching schemes of possible reform.* There are others who wiU prefer 
mer^y to await ^ expression of the popular will, before even dis¬ 
cussing the question. Both classes will, it may with some ooiffidence 
be suggested, be neglecting the lessons of Democratic history. 
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We now see that it was a common error to suppose that the intro¬ 
duction of machinery must the demand for industrial skill. 

The change which rendered valueless various forms of obsolete dex¬ 
terity has cidled into existeace a much wider rai^e of higher class 
labour. It is equally erroneous to imagine that the approach to com¬ 
plete political Democracy is enabling us to dispense vrith statecraft. 
It is the &riiion of the cynic to describe politicians as mere clerks and 
servants of the popular will, because their action is necessarily shaped 
by its voice. True statemanship, however, will recognise that political 
Democracy merely, changes the terms of the problem. Instead of 
ignoring the popular desires, as Mettemich did, or of dazzling, flat¬ 
tering, and evading the popular will, as (let us say) Lord Palmerston 
did, it is now the task of the statesman to discern th# real aspirations 
of the “dim inarticulate” multitude, and to guide and interpret these 
into safely effective political action. 

The main requisite of this task of contemporary statesmanship is 
political prescience. What it is important to know is, not what the 
people to-day ask for—^that is obvious enough—but what they are 
going to ask for next year. Once the popular demand has found 
definite form and general support, it becomes increasingly dijfficult for 
even the gr&test statesman to modify its course. Besistance, even 
when well argued, does little more than inflame the agitation and 
injure the influence of the conscientious opponent of the popular will. 
The' duty of the statesman is always to be at least “ six weeks ahead ” 
of the people’s voice; to foresee the coming demand ; to occupy the 
public mind with a well-d|prised scheme for carrying out the' swelling 
aspiration; and so to obviate the general support of impracticable, 
ineffective, or unsafe plans, taken up merely because no better had 
been in time suggested. 

To be able to head off the crowd from a dangerous course the 
statesman must, from the outset, be continually leading them towards 
the same end, but by safe paths. Democracy is like the House of 
Commons—it will follow if it is led, not if it is merely resisted. If 
the Democratic ship is to be steered it must be kept under weigh, and 
at a good pace; and he who wants to do the steering must know 
whence the next gust of wind is coming, and not doggedly tum in 
its teeth. . 

It appears increasingly probable that we may be on the eve of as 
great a revolution in Poor !^lief as those of 1782 and 1834. Wh^her 
this change will be for good or for evil in its eff^t upon national 
chu’acter largely depends On the zuanner in which our public leaders 
meet the popniar will. . # •« 

< ’ 'SiDifEY Webb. 



A NEW PROFESSION WANTING 
PROFESSORS. 


O F late public attention has been suddenly awakened to the modern 
possibilities of illustration. Lectures are delivered, essays 
written upon the subject; illustrations, with every day, become more 
a matter of course in magazines and newspapers, and, mdst startling 
fact of all, an illustrated daily has not only been started in London, 
but has been published successfully for several monthS past. Those 
who have interested themselves in these phenomena have, as a rule, 
been preoccupied with studying the history of the invention and 
growth of illustrated journalism ; few have 9 oncemed themselves with 
it in its present development, in this counfiry. And yet it is really 
upon this present development that the healthy future of this new 
profession wanting professors depends. 

Within the last tan years illustration has become a specialty, and 
the few trained illustrators have taken equal rwik with tlie practi¬ 
tioners of any other branch of art. It is now really an artistic science 
to be acquired, not only by the ordinary artistic training of the 
schools, but by a scientific and mechanical education as well. To be 
successful to-day as an illustrator requires as much special ability as 
to be successful as a painter, though it is well known that the man 
who succeeds in any one branch of art usually has the ability to make 
his way equally well in another, if he give sufficient study and time 
to it... 

"But while as yet scientifically trained illustrators are few, the 
number, of |>erson8 of both sexes who have begun to draw for the 
daily papers, for advertisements, fon illustrated books, #b something 
enormous.. The majority are apparently self-taught; that is, they are not 
taugto at ail. Others come from architects* offices or wood-engtevers’ 
workshops, in fact from every place, excepting where they should come 
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from—a well-conducted school. Even if they have been through 
South Kensington or the Boyal Academy, they have no knowledge— 
at least their work ghows none—of what the standards of illustration 
are. A thorough mastery of the requirements of illustration is not to 
bo gained in a regular art school, if professors, as well as students, 
have no praoticlti acquaintance with the subject. Draughtsmen who 
have studied with architects or wood-engravers may understand the 
mechanical requisites, but too frequently they cannot draw. The 
consequence is; the average English illustrator has no style, no <ccA- 
‘niq;iie ,; he may have something to say,' but he does not know how 
to say it. This it true, however, not merely of the illustrator. In 
England (Mr. Phen6 Spiers has pointed this out in the Architect) the 
average art student, even with such a great collecticRi as that of the 
National Gallery to help him, has no idea of brilliant execution. He 
tries to be original without any originality. He messes about with 
no feeling for sharpness, directness, or precision of statement. As a 
draughtsman, he shows no sense of brilliancy, of dash, of go. In fact, 
he has no life or individuality either in his ideas or in his work. He 
apparently thinl^s art can be produced by plodding indifference, as no 
art ever was produced. It must be worked out, but with intelligence 
and enthusiasm. It seems as if the beer of the nation has got into 
its ai*t. Ofa the other hand, the young man or woman of the Bmxm 
ArtSy of Julianas, of Rossi’s, the student of the Munich Academy, or 
of Antwerp, or Dusseldorf, does endeavour to express himself in an 
artistic style—a style founded on a knowledge of the requirements of 
illustration, and of the work that is being done around him and all 
over the woiid; in a word, he has mastered the tcdmiqm of his art, 
of whi(^ tihe majority now illustrating English publications know 
nothing, and, worse still, for which they care less. 

Technique, in the artistic sense, as I mean it here, signifies the 
power of producing a work of art in an aartistic manner, and is exactly 
equivalent to style in literature. Why is it that a critic admires Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and objects to Mr. Rider Haggard, if not 
because the one is an accomplished technician, an accomplished 
stylist, [if yon like, and the other is without distinction of style ? 
To take a parallel case in art—in etching—Mr. Whistler’s etchings of 
old London, of the Thames, are, as far as I know, nniv^aJly admitted 
to be thO' perfection of technical excellence, and at the same time to 
include evi^ feature of river life which he was striving to render; 
Mr, Haig’s Iwge plates, on the contrary, show an utter refusal to carry 
out his work an arrisric fariiion, and no one would give them an 
equal rank wlii Whistleris* it may be said that Haig is infinitely the 
more widely known man. to' the, public, and that his prints at the 
present time bring Jri^er prices. Is' not the same thing true of Mr. 
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Haggl,rd and his books ? Such an argument against the necessity 
of t^fChnique, when examined, at once falls to the ground. 

But though technical knowledge is of the first importance to the 
illustrator, there is nothing to which the English critic objects so 
strenuously. Mr. Blackburn, in, the NinetecrUh (Jenturij, says that the 
young^ artist (illustrator) who takes an interest in processes and 
modem engraving, is confronted with a new danger, that of consider¬ 
ing tech/niqm above everything, in short, mistaking the means for 
the end. Mr. Hamerton makes a very similar assertion in his notice 
of “ Pen Drawing ” in the I'ebruary nunjber of the Portfolio, And yet, 
in what branch of art have not the masters who ^celled in it con¬ 
sidered t^lmiqvc above everything? Who would venture to say 
that Rembrandt or Velasquez, or Titian, or Holbein, or Diirer 
mistook the means for the end ? But who would venture to deny 
that it is just the overwhelming means they used to produce their 
end which have given them their place in the world of art and made 
us fall down and worship them ? In Rembrandt’s ‘Descent from the 
Cross, it is not the subject which makes the picture so great; I do 
not doubt for a minute that he stole the idea of the limp Christ on 
the Cross from some one else, while you will find the figures at the 
foot of the Cross in similar attitudes in almost all pictures of the same 
incident; it is the way the actual drawing of the fi^re is managed 
and the scheme of light and shade arranged, the way in which every 
brush mark is made to tell, which stamps as a masterpiece his render¬ 
ing of the subject. And so with Titian’s Danae, and Velasquez’s 
Venus ; it is simply the treatment of the two naked women which 
gives these pictures their distinction, which has attracted to them the 
artless art criticism of every century since they were produced. If 
tlie critic can find spiritual, intellectual, social (if you like) qualities 
in Diirer’s woodcuts, it Js only because his style, his tcchnirpie is so 
marvellous. What is the difference between a portrait by Franz 
Hals and one by a man who goes round the country painting pot¬ 
house signs ? Nothing but the way in which the paint is put on the 
canvas. That which has made art great in all ages is the executive 
ability, the style, the iechniqtie of the artists who produced it. This 
is quite as true in literature and music. But for style, but for 
teehniqw, would there be any choice between the rendering of Fami 
under the personal direction of Gounod in Paris, and of a German 
street band? between Shakespeare and Henry Arthur Jones? 

With lit^ture and music, and, in fact,. with all the professions, 
tibis truth is sp universally admitted that it would be foolish to set to 
work to prove it. But with art it»is* another matter.**^ It seems to 
be the main object of the English art critic to teach the worthlessness 
of technical ability. He seeks in an incomprehensible manner to 
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separate the subject of a piotare or a statTO from its ta^niqueW^ if a 
man has a magxdfioent idea) what differance) ihe critic teacdies, if he 
does not know how to e^reEB it in marble Or on canrae ?' idnd yet 
nnconscioudy tiie amiae odtic is forced to admit the absolute impor¬ 
tance of technical knowledge and ability. Mr. Hamerton hal^ con¬ 
fessed in his Camp in the Highlands '* that the reason he i^eiiLled 'as a 
landscape-painter was because he conld not control his colonn and 
his brashes. He saw and felt the beauty of the Scotch hills and 
moors and lochs, but he was not able to render it, save in words. 
Everything Mr. Buskin has yrittem in Modem Painters” is a plea 
for style, for iechnigue —^knowledge ho calls it. The whole of 
«Modem Padnters ” is but the statement of the fact that Turner 
was the greatest technician who ever lived, and the Attempted proof 
of it. Had Buskin never seen Turner until he was tbirty-five, and 
had he spent the ten years which he gave to the first volume of 
** Modem Painters ^ in the unbiassed, unprejudiced, uninfluenced 
study of the art* of the world,' possessing as he did such enormous 
executive ability (so plainly shown in the drawings for “ The Stones 
of Venice,” and the ^rth volume of “ Modem Painters,” and in his 
studies of ardiitecture), he would probably have given us not only one 
of the most wonderful examples of English prose, but the most useful 
and traest book on art—but it would not have been about Turner. 
Buskin, however, does not seem to have realised that all he was 
writing about was technique. And if he failed to make this x>dint 
clear even *to himself, is it stmnga that writers who have never 
studied iart at eB, but have the effrontery to call themselves art critics, 
have miss^ ft altogether ? Is it strange that artists who have never 
studied their profession have allied themselves with such critics, and 
been made into demagognes by the artless public ? Is it strange that, 
seeing the success of Turner’s ramming his paintings down the throat 
of the nation, they should attempt the same thing ? Gould there be 
any other possible result, with all these causes at work, but the hope¬ 
less prostitaticHU of the toste of the nation, and the gloiificatidn of 
middle-clasB mediocrity ? , 

The cimnection betwemi this attitude of English critic^ upon what 
are usually cMled ^e higher branches of art, and my subject may not 
at on^ be «sen. But riiough hitherto comparatively little hw been 
written abcut iUustration, now that miiics have begtin to give iheir 
attention* to it this curious English tmdency to belitide teohm^ is 
asserting ajid iwi i^tteriy wrong gtandard is bring set up; just 
when the deriumd is giCiStest and ^ ^ 

illustratioh raildiy Mri' Hameriii^^ 

Blackburn have ie that if 

leama to express he wBliose in ih(^l^uiriity4<‘‘The 
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former seems to tliat if the artist gives the necessaiy attention 
to illustration, the resu^ will be the disappearance from his work of 
the spontaneousness and unaSTectednei^ which are such admirable 
qut^j^es in the drawings oi the old men.. But. of this, there is small 
dan J|f, W^ork of any kind to be presented to the public has certain 
limitafiq||p imi> 08 ed upon it—^the limitations of material, space, style, 
and censorship. The draughtsman, like the literary contnbutor to a 
magazine, must conform himself to these limitations, unless he would 
leave it to an editor to adapt his work to them, when indeed it would 
probably lose in spontaneousness. But to think he has small chance of 
givug expression to his individuality, because he must consider these 
things, would be as reasonable as to declare that the sculptor could not 
model with freedom, because he had to bear in mind the marble or bronze 
in which his statue would be eventually erected. Certainly, indivi¬ 
duality could not be more strongly expressed than in the drawings 
of Vierge or Charles Keene. The drawings of the Old Masters, the 
freedom of which Mr. Hamerton regrets, were but sketches of projects 
and intentions, as he himself has called them, equivalent to notes 
made for a story, a poem, or a book of travel, and have no relation 
whatever to modem illustration. To carry his argument out to its 
logical conclusion, the less the pen draughtsman or illustrator knows 
of his profession, the better. 

Mr. Blackburn evidently is of the same mind, though he seems to 
reason from entirely different premises. For if Mr. Hamerton fears 
that the illustrator's work will lose in artistic value in proportion as 
hia technical knowledge increases, Mr. Blackburn apparently believes 
he does not require this technical knowledge because no artistic value 
need be attached to his work. To educate the eye and hand of the 
schoolboy, and initiate him into the mysteries of perspective, is sufficient 
training to make him competent in later days to illustrate books, “ no 
matter what his profession or occupation.” It might as well be urged 
that the man who has mastered the art of penmanship, and can spell, 
is thoroughly equipped to become a newspaper correspondent, no 
. matter whether the greater part of his tim| is devoted to the grocery 
busing or to farming. Certainly, the more a man k;nows of the 
. scope jspd needs of journalistic'correspondence, the more thoroughly 
traineji he ^ the better Will .be his work. It is the same in art j the 
more the draughtsmarl m with his pencil, the better adapted 
will tSe d]»wjngB.be to illustrated journalism; he should*no more 
be s^wed .to produce cruditms with a pencil than his fellow joumaUst 
is ' v 'Tlie making of maps and plans, upon which .Mr. 
Bliackhum lays so .much j^aess, has nothing to do with fflustmtmn* A 
genidne illmi^tion need not have a greater number of lines 4han the 
mechamcal plan, but in it they are, or ought to be, put down artistic- 
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ally. For it is a mistake to believe with Mr. Blackburn that the 
shorthand of art requires no more aptitude or training than a literary 
man could acquire for himself with a little practice; it requires the 
greatest possible skill, and there, is no comparison between it and 
shorthand in writing. Mastery of the latter, of course, iApl ies 
that the writer has studied not only the art of* writing, but^so that 
of expressing continually recurring sounds by certain combinations of 
fixed signs. The shorthand man in art takes an ever-recurring eftect 
and renders it by a few lines which he chooses for himself, the only 
value of which is their individuality. One man is a machine not so 
good as a phonograph; the other is a creator. One would rather have 
the three pages of description by a good writer, than the diagram which 
Mr. Blackburn has ingeniously suggested could take their place, just 
as one would prefer a drawing by a good artist to the three pages of 
description by a poor journalist. To accept his conclusion that to do 
nothing in the way of illustration because we cannot be very artistic 
is a stumbling-block to illustration, to agree with him that the draw¬ 
ing of the inartistic author should appear as well as that of an artist 
on the pages of his book, is to set up a mechanical and amateurish 
standard for the art.' If a man has tlie artistic and literary ability 
of Mr. Howard Pyle, let him by all means illustrate his own works ; 
if he has not the artistic sense, even if he can explain his meaning in 
lines, let him k^ep to the text and employ a really good artist to 
make his drawings. Much better would it be to have good photo¬ 
graphs reproduced than his crudities. To encourage every man to be 
his own illustrator would be to reduce all illustration to the common¬ 
place—that is, even below average middle-class journalism. 

The theory that illustration need not always be artistic is the true 
stumbling-block to its development in England. To uphold such a 
theory, to realise it practically, is to corrupt the public taste, "to lower 
the artistic standard. That the public rather prefers a low standard, 
when kept supplied with plenty of bad work and left to form its own 
tastes, is too self-evident a fact to need demonstration. Thanks to 
Mr. lluskin, Muri*ay, and Mr, E, T. Cook, the average man may go 
into the most unmitigated raptures over the approved pictures in the 
National Gallery, though he understand them no better than the 
average ‘catalogue compiler; thanks to the' column of ,«rt criticism 
in his daily paper, he can point out with due enthusiasm the successes 
at the Eoyai Academy or the SaJon, though if left to himself he would 
probably pick out for praise the inevitable baby, cat, or horse picture. 
But in illustration, he has, up to the present, had no guide^—no Cook 
to personally conduct him through the magasfines and weeklies and 
even daily papers, and show him the correct sights, or rather 
illustrations. He .has«been-able, wil^ a clear conscience, to enjoy his 
Daily Graphic and Unimraal Revievj as thoroughly as his Century and 
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Harder. And now that guides, whom he has already followed 
through other branches of art, are showing him the new way, he is not 
much better off, for they are assuring him, on the one hand, that 
illustrators are really hampered by a knowledge of the technical 
requirements of their work; on the other, that illustration need not 
be artistic ; while publishers and editors of illustrated publications do 
their utmost to confirm him in this belief. People are apt to look upon 
these publishers and editors as benefactors, whoso one object is to 
give to the world the best that can be had, and not as the business 
men they are, too often, unfortunately, with as little critical know¬ 
ledge of illustration as their subscribers, too often unwilling to pay 
for good work, when mediocre or even execrable productions at onc- 
half or one-tentiU its price will fill the same amount of space. 

To consider the present development of illustrated joumuUsm, 
therefore, is to find that while the number of illustrated publications 
has increased enormously, and has never been so large as it is now, the 
standard of illustration (that is in England, of course) has never been 
so deplorably low. With illustrators technically ignorant, art critics 
encouraging them in this ignorance, publishers paying them for it, 
and a public believing in it, the outlook is certainly not the brightest. 
The question is, how is the public taste to bo reformed until it will 
only accept good work ? How is the growing demand for illustrative 
journalists to be met—^the wide field of illustrated journalism to be 
worked and cultivated, not by amateurs, but by skilled workmen ? 
This is not easily answered. But the first thing to be done, umpies- 
tionably, is to educate, not the public, but its would-be educators. 
For, if the educators are ignorant, how can they teach the public ? 

I would begin then by suggesting that drawing should be taught 
universally in every school; each child should be given the same 
amount of instruction in drawing that he receives in writing; he 
should learn to draw from Nature until this is as easy to him as it 
now is to write. It must be remembered that, though every child 
now learns to write, the number of great writers and good journalists 
product does not exceed the demand, and so this teaching of draw¬ 
ing would not turn out shoals of artists and illustrators. The higher 
schools should enable the pupil, who shows the desire to do so, to keep 
on with his litawing, so that he could enter the regular art school 
much further advanced than is possible at present. And he should 
also begin his regular art training at a mudi younger age than is now 
usual ;< some of the greatest masters of the post produced all then: 
masterpieces and died almost before the student of to-day gets to 
work. Such a system, instead of ciiiainpiug the artistic instincts in a 
child, as they are cramped at present, would broaden them. 

If the art sohool, or more properly ■ at^ier, into whmh piipil 
passes is a national Institution, it certainly must not be^oonstituted^on 
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the lines of the Eoyal Academy—to which, I venture to say, scarcely 
one of the leading Academicians would seriously think of sending any 
one, as they themselves owe nothing to its schools;—^nor of South 
Kensington—if what one has lately heard about it- be true j—but it 
should resemble rather the Bmux Arts. In it every branch of art 
should not be merely expounded by a theoretical professor, but super¬ 
intended by the ablest practitioners. It is absurd to suppose that 
any sort of professional schoo} should be conducted by any but the 
most suc^Bssful professional man obtainable. I have an idea that if 
the teaenmg of medicine were delegated to physicians who.had failed, 
the over-population question would very soon be solved. Mr. 
Hamerton seems to think that art can be learned out of books, and 
has taken me to task' because in “ Pen Drawing ”, J. did not explain 
exactly how you can produce certain results. I think Mr. Blackburn 
has an idea of the same sort. But if you give the student a recipes 
for doing anything as Harding and Prout, or Mr. Hamerton 
in “ Etchers and Etching,” did, you make a machine of him; if 
yon show him your own work as a model, he simply copies it. Far 
better is it to follow Mr. E. A. M. Stevenson’s plan, and to say, “ This 
is the way not to do it.” The student, however, by the study of 
examples of the work of the greatest men can be helped to form a 
style of his own, provided he has already learned to draw. The art 
school should mot only teach the broad principles of drawing and 
colour that underlie all art, but it should have technical shops for the 
practice of all sorts of artistic work, directed not by theorists who 
have passed certain examinations, but by practical workmen. 

I can only give an outline of what the artist who proposes to take 
up illustrated journalism should study, to be prepared for the very- 
near future when there will be just as much demand for illustrated 
journalism and illustration generally as there is now for literary work. 
He should first of all learn the mere handling of his materials, whethe;* 
he works with pen, pencil, wash or charcoal, for this is more absolutely 
necessary in illustration than in any other branch of art ; he should 
learn how to draw for wood-engraving and for process, and master at 
least the ruoiments of all forms of reproduction; he should practically 
understand how blocks are overlayed and printed on a steam press. 
And it may be, that in studying these things, some edkdents would 
find thsit wood or mechanical engraving, lithography efr etching was 
really their means of expression, while others would feel better quali¬ 
fied to become printers or bookbinders. Of course, there is no reason 
why the schools for all these processes should be in one building; 
indeed, the best place for sevfra^ would be in engravers’ or printers’ 
workshops. 

Two facts have htely been brought before the public which bear 
directly upon^this subject. The first is the announcement made by 
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the President of the Institute of Journalists, that if journalists wish to 
do good work, they must start a school of journalism. One-half of 
this proposed school ^should be devoted to illustration. Competent 
illustrators rfiould oversee the classes and lecture; whether the result 
would be theoretical, whether the standard would be raised or not, 
would depend entirely upon the men who had charge of it. But 
a far more important undertaking is the proposed establishment 
of a printing school in Bride Lane, at a cost of about £30,000, to be 
provided by the St. Bride parochial charities, supplemented by other 
funds. Its special feature is to be technical teaching for printers, and 
it has been also suggested to put three practical printers on the 
managing committee. But this suggestion has met with determined 
opposition on tli# part of the Compositors’ Society, its secretary mov¬ 
ing that the names of Messrs. Copeland, Leigh and Unwin, represent¬ 
ing the three firms of C-assell, Spottiswoode, and Unwin, should be 
taken off the Committee. Of course the vestry agreed to the.resolu¬ 
tion, and away goes the practical part of the whole scheme. Could 
these men, or other practical printers, be retained on the Committee, 
could the Institute of Journalists be induced to work with such a 
printing school, could the artistic branches of the journalist’s and 
printer’s professions bo taught in the manner I have suggested, here 
would bo the chance of developing illustration, journalism and print¬ 
ing made to one’s hand. Instead of this sensible course being fol- 
towod, you have a parish listening to a professional agitator, socialists 
who would probably rant about commercialism and miserable mono¬ 
polies, journalists who would probably refuse to associate with 
printers, and embryo artists who would not go east of Temple Bar. 
The possibilities of a guild trade school are here; will they be 
carried out ? 

Not only illustrators, journalists, engravers, printers, bookbinders, 
understanding their work thoroughly, would thus be produced. From 
a well-managed school should also come another class of skilled 
workmen—art editors, for whom to-day there is a much greater 
need-oven than for illustrators, and this need will grow greater with 
the spread of journalism until every paper will want its art editor 
as it now requires its literary ^itor, though it would be possible in 
some cases, to unite the two offices. The art editor, who would have 
passed through a technical training, would know when work is good, 
he would do without illustrations rather than publish bad work, while 
liis practical experience would enable him to decide upon the best way 
in which a ditiwing should be reproduced; if it is to appear in a 
sumptuous volume, which one of the,many photo-engravers could best 
render its qualities, if it is to be reproduced by etching, Which etcher, 
if by wood-engraving, which wood-engraver, and if by process, which 
one of the many systems. Having decided upon tljisj he would 
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consult with artist and engraver, for unless they are.m harmony, with 
each other and understand their subject, no good will come of thdr 
work. And after the. engraving is finished, it i^ould undergo much 
more careful revision than the proofs of a MS. No editor 
could fill such a position with any satisfaction to himself (if he were 
honest) or to the artist and engraver, unless he were a skilled technician. 
Of course he must take equal rank with the literary editor of a paper, 
his judgment must be considered of equal value, his decision equally 
final. 

Under the scheme of art training I have suggested, I am certain, 
that competent illustrators would be produced much faster than com¬ 
petent art editors. The director of the Graphic has, I believe, thought 
his school—which has only produced very few men of any account—- 
rather a failure. But his is a private enterprise which has only been 
in existence a very short time, and its results are not to be compared 
for a mpment with those which would be the outcome of a broad 
system-of art education. Now, with so many well-trained illustrators 
cominlf from a school of illustration and printing, it would be simply 
impossible for the illustrated daily of the fjiture to be compelled, like 
the Daily Graphic of the present, to make a pitiful appeal to “ artists, 
amateurs, and all who are fond of sketching,” to help theuj out with 
their illustrations. What would be thought of a daily newspaper 
which printed ill its columns a notice like this: “Please write English,, 
please spell pipperly, please write legibly and on one side of the 
paper! ” But the instructions given to art contributors to the Daily- 
Graphic are no less primitive. To quote another paragraph from the 
same paper; “ Nothing is more disappointing or irritating to the art 
editor than to receive carefully worked-up drawings," Fancy the 
ordinary newspaper manager putting in his paper to-day: “ Nothing ia 
more disappointing to the manager than to receive a newsy, bright 
description ! ” What the editor meant to say, however, was that you 
must work up your drawings in the right fashion; he was sure 
that m> matter how skilled his amateur contributor might be as 
a draughtsman, he was almost certain to know nothing of the' 
indispensable requirements of reproduction and printing. He there¬ 
fore had to employ two people to destroy and bungle what should bo 
one peiwn’s clever, brilliant work. What woul<J be thought of the- 
literary editor, who, despatching a, correspondent to an important 
ceremony, should receive from him a communication which had to bo 
entirely re-written before it was presentable ? I have a faint idea 
that the correspondent,would receive a note stating thtft his services 
were no longer required. But at the present time the art editor is 
absolutely at the meifcy of untrained and unskilled labour, ^ Since 
this is the course which has been pursued for a' long while by the 
English illustiated weekly papers, it now has to be continued by the 
dailies. 
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On the contrary, papers like Ze Monde Illtistri or Marnier's Weekly 
will send off a man who will produce on the spot drawings so good 
that they can be used at once—in fact irffinitely better tlian anything 
that he oonld xu^e out of other people’s sketches—and in much less 
time than the two men would take. It is usually supposed, I believe, 
that the magazine illustrator who undertakes to illustrate an article 
for his journal makes a few scratches on the spot, and comes away 
and does it out of his head—“by genius work” is the studio expression. 
I have learned lately, not much to my surprise, that some of the more 
prolific English illustrators do pursue this plan, and their work shows 
it only too plainly. This is not, howeve% the method adopted by an 
illustrator who properly values and respects his profession—^by a man 
like Alfred Parsbns, for example, who goes to thb place he proposes 
to illustrate and does every bit of the work on the spot, if it takes 
him three days, three weeks, or throe months. I d6 not mean to 
imply that if all students passed through a properly equipped 
technical school—1 believe Mr. Parsons passed through South Ken¬ 
sington—^there would be an avalanche of men of like ability j if this 
were the case, he would long since have ceased to have any distinction. 
But in a very few years such pitiable notices as those in the Graphic 
and such pitiable results as those printed on its pages would be things 
of the past. The fact is, illustrated daily journalism^ at the present 
time in every country is simply amateurish, though, of coiirse, good 
work is now and again printed in Fiyaro and Charivari and the Fall 
Mall. Some of the American papers manage by stealing wholesale 
from France and Germany, or by patching together two or three 
drawings out of the magazines. The reason publishers of newspapers 
have, until recently, given for not using illustrations was that they 
could not be printed. That they can is proved by the Daily Graphic. 
In it the work of two or three accomplished illustrators, like Renouard 
and Raven-Hill, shqws that the difficulty has been mainly overcome. 
A serious obstacle still remains in the certainty that proprietors have 
got to alter their machines; this they naturally will not do until they 
cannot help themselves. But, having obtained all the mechanical 
requisites for illustrated daily jpumalism and competent illustrators 
as well, is illustrated journalism to be put on a high plane at once, as 
it may be, or is it to be slowly evolved into commonplaceness from 
motived of niggardly economy ? * 

As there is no doubt whatever of the need for good illustrated 
joujnalism, and as there is as little doubt that it can bo secured, it 
only remaihs to consider what effect it will have on the public ? It is 
very certain that the public, if for ten* yChrs or less it saw only the work 
of illu^rators ranking with Abbey or Vierge, would at the end of that 
time refuse to accept the wretched illustrations with which the world 
is now flooded. ■ And if in daily papers people became accustomed to 
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Bee nothing but good drawing, they would be all the more able to 
appreciate good work in the otker branches of art. How often is it 
not regretted! that ne'$^spa]jbrs as they now are destroy a reader's 
literary sense; used to the copy of the average journalist, he misses 
the beauty and the perfect style of the great writers. It is just the 
same with art. Who, that cannot tell the difference between illus¬ 
trations in a newspaper or child’s magazine which should give artistic 
pleasure, and those which should excite disgust, can truly appreciate 
Titian’s Bacchvs and Ariadne for example, Velasquez’s Philip /F.,or 
Turner’s Crosdng the Brook, in the National Gallery ? 

In the majority of childrtpi 'there is a natural instinct to enjoy good 
art, because they can see in it things which tliey know. The 
criticisms of a child are often of much more value tKan those ^f the 
professional critic. But if the books whicn children read, and the 
papers which are specially made for them, are badly illustrated, this 
innate artistic sense is most quickly blunted, wliile in its place is 
developed a superficial critical faculty which is absolutely inartistic* 
and worthless. Thus, in a fore-shortened drawing of the Dying 
Gladiator, with only one arm visible, in a drawing of a horse with 
one of. its legs so fore-shortened behind the other that only three can 
be seen, their natural uncomipted artistic sense would have told them 
that the artist^ was expressing a problem, and knew what he was 
about; after a several years’ course of bad work their highly deve¬ 
loped critical faculty only prompts them to conclude that the artist is 
a fool, since a man has two arms, and a horse four legs. It is but 
one step from this to the very highest stage of Art criticism, which 
prevails to-day, and which has been so aptly defined by Mr. Lang: 
I don’t know anything about art, but I know what I like. 

I dwell upon the importance of giving good work to children, be¬ 
cause in art, as in everything else, unless they are rightly trained 
from the beginning, they will later have to unlearn everything Hiey 
have learned. The child who has, been brought up on good work, 
will not in after years be willing to accept as an all-suflficient reason 
for the badness of an artist’s creation, the morality, «mysticism, 
socialism, and all sortB of isms, in which pictures are now so often 
buried that the diflSculty is to see any art in them. 


Joseph PENinxx. 
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rilHE Duke of Argyll assures us he accepts the principle of a special 
I betterment rate “ heartily,” and “without a murmur of dissent”; 
he holds it perfectly just—in the abstract—^that the proprietors of 
houses which are incidentally improved by a public work should con¬ 
tribute to the cost of the work in a higher measure tjian the general 
ratepayer, and in the measure of the special benefit they respectively 
receive; only in practically imposing this special taxation^ His Grace 
insists that we must leave the special benefit which is to be its basis 
entirely out of view, and tax the man whose property has been bettered 
by the public outlay precisely the some as if the outlay had been his 
own. The Duke complains much of the “ ambiguity *' of the language 
of the advocates of the betterment principle, and of the “ intellectual 
confusion” from which their ideas proceed, but here is the plain 
and simple plan of special taxation that is proposed to us in evident 
sincerity by a mind above those intellectual frailties:— 

“ If houses in a narrow street are let at or about £100 a year each, ami if l)v 
some municipal outlay they obtain a new frontage and rise to a double value, sr> 
as to let at £200 instead of £100, then the double amount of value yields a 
double amount of tax. This is contributing to the municipal outlay * in pro¬ 
portion to the special benefit derived.’ .... Supposing their rates had been 
before the improvement, £30 on a rental or letting value of £100, and a 
double value had arisen after it, then their new rates would be £60 on a 
letting value of £200. Or if the improvement required an altogether new 
rate, then they would pay that rawj equally with others in proportion to their 
new rental.” 

• » 

Equally, that is, with others who in any part of London have been 
improving thoir property to the same extent at their own expend, and 
who, without receiving a farthing of special benefit fron^ the municipal 
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improvement, have still to pay the rates for it on their new rental. 
According to the Duke’s proposal, therefore, the proprietors who spe¬ 
cially benefit by the watk do not contribute to its cost, as he says they 
ought to do, in a higher measure, but in exactly the same measure, 
as the general ratepayer who receives no special benefit at alL They 
get their hundred a year without laying out a sixpence, when their 
neighbour for the same return has laid out his two thousand pounds,; 
that and nothing el^e is their special benefit; and yet the Duke 
considers their special obligations to be completely “ fulfilled and 
satisfied” when they pay, exactly as their neighbour pays, the 
ordinary rates on the new rental.* The amount of the new rental 
may affoid. a useful index to the amount of the special benefit, but 
the special benefit itself is represented by those two thousand pounds, 
which the Duke carefully ignores—that is, by the sum, whatever it 
be, which .they have been saved from expending on the production of 
the given rise of rental. And the betterment tax is merely a device 
to recover from them some reasonable equivalent for that saving—or, 
in other words, some equivalent for their fair share of the cost of 
the work from which their rise of rental has resulted. It lays no 
claim to the whole value of the improvement their property has 
received, hut only to so much as is necessary to covers this liability 
—to defiray whatever may, with due regard to all the circumstances of 
the case, be adjudged'to be their fair and equitable share of the expendi¬ 
ture which has produced the improvement, and that is not only less 
than the whole increase of value, but, as I shall presently show, may 
often be very much less indeed. But with the Duke of Argyll it is 
not a question of more or less ; he really refuses to recognise the claim 
at •all; he will not suffer the man who gets the special benefit of two 
thousand pounds out of the public expenditure to be taxed a farthing 
more than the man who has got nothing; only, to avoid ambiguity, his 
Grace is pleased to call that taxing him “ in proportion to the special 
benefit derived.” 

But in the matter of au^biguity I am not content to rest with any 
mere iu qwque. An unfamiliar principle is always liable to be mis-' 
apprehended and confounded with things of quite a different order, «n d 
whether the blame lies with expositor or with reader is not worth 
settling. Enough, when a man of the Duke of Argyll’s great ability 
declares that he finds a principle ambiguous, it is the buriness of its 
advocates to remove the dlBBcnlty to tihie best of their power, and I 
think I cannot better bring the issue between ns to a point than by 
starting from an admission his Grace himself makes in the latter part 
of his article in favour of on© particular class of betterment rates,* * 


And CTra these, it wiUoccnr to some to odd. will in Sngland bo ^d for them by 
^0 occupier. But that is asabBidiaryissoe, with which it is anneoessaiy to encumber 
tne a^oment, and we may for tlie moment let it be assumed that the occupiers are in 
all instances able to shift the burden back upon the owners. 
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The Dake’e prindple consistently carried out would, cf course, con¬ 
demn all special rating for private improvements resulting from public 
works, but he makes an exception in respect of “ work executed as an 
incidental operation which affects almost exclusively one street or even 
one house,’* such as extending a main drain or a foot-pavement into 
“ spots which are apart from general operations.” “ It might,” he 
allows, involve no departure from general principles to charge spe¬ 
cially for such special benefits.” But if it is right to charge for 
improving the situation of a house, or a series of houses, by layiug a 
foot-pavement before them, how is it wrong to charge for improving 
their situation by clearing away old buildings in front of them and 
widening the street ? The pavement is a public work as much as 
the widened strdbt. It belongs to the public, it is freely used by the 
public without let or hindrance from the adjoining proprietors who 
have paid for its construction, and who for that matter may never use 
it personally at all, yet because the letting value of their houses has 
been raised through that accommodation as the letting value of no other 
houses has been, his Grace pronounces it perfectly equitable to make 
these particular proprietors pay not merely the ordinary rates and 
taxes on the improved letting value, but a special rate besides to 
cover their fair share of the cost of the improvement. There is no 
peculiarity in the case. It is merely a common instance of dividing 
the expense of a work equitably between two interests which profit 
from it in unequal proportions, and making the division on the familiar 
principle of each party paying in the measure of the benefit he receives. 
The foot-pavement in a new street may be used very^ little by the 
general public, and. used very much by the tenants of the adjacent 
houses, and-the terms, “ You make the footway and we keep it up,” 
are accepted by the parties as an equitable distribution of the burden 
according to their respective benefits. 

The pryate interest may be larger or even dominant in the footway 
improvement; the public interest may be larger or even dominant in 
the street-widening; but that mefely affects the amount of the respec¬ 
tive contributions, and makes no difference either as to the liability 
to contribute or to the principle of contribution. The parties in 
both nases alike are liable to contribute because they benefit, and in 
both oases alike they contribute in the ratio of tbeir benefit. Though 
the locjal owners would never have gone to the expense of widening 
the' sti^et without the co-operation of the Municipal Corporation, 
because it would not have paid them to do so ; yet they are far from 
indifferfflit to the improvement, and their private interest is so real 
'^hat .they secure and even trade oil it bpfoi'ehand—as the Holyvrell 
Su>eet proprietors are said to have done, by inserting a clause in their 
leases, obliging the tenants to pay higher rmits the moment the Strand 
•schetne was executed. The two cases are, therefore, ia principle abso- 
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Intely parallel. Why then is it just to impose a betterment rate for 
the private interest in laying a public footway and unjust to impose 
it for the private interiest in the widening of a public street ? 

The Duke of Argyll has two reasons to offer, one relating to the 
work done, and the other relating to the tax imposed. 

The first is, tiie ordinaiy popular objection, which seems to be the 
basis of most of the general opposition to the betterment principle, 
that in the case of the footway the expense has been incurred mainly— 

“ almost excluavely,” is his Grace’s expression—for the sake of the 
particular street or houses accommodated by it; whereas in the case 
of the street-widening the expense has been incurred mainly—or 
“ almost exclusively ”—for the sake of the public. But that is after 
all a mere matter of more or less. There is still the same distribution 
of the cost of the work between the parties benefitted in the measure 
of their respective benefits, and the assessment for the pavement is as 
truly a.special betterment rate and as pure an exemplification of the 
betterment principle as the rate proposed in the Strand Improvement 
Bill. 

The Duke’s second reason is less popular, but it seems to 
have more weight in his Grace’s own mind. Taxing, people for 
widening the street before their door is wrong, while taxing them for 
making the pavement before their door is right, because in His Graces 
opinion the forlner touches, but the latter does “ not really touch the 
principle of appropriating increased values arising out of public out¬ 
lays, on the plea that these values are due to other causes than any 
action of the owners; ” in other words, because he thinks the one is 
and the other is not an example of the much-feared appropriation of 
“ unearned increment.” In both cases alike the owner is taxed for 
his share of the cost of improvements, because his property draws an 
increased value from the improvements; but while in the one case 
his share of the cost is fixed right off without giving any spi|pial care to 
the esact amount of his increased value, more attention needs to be 
paid in the other to this increase of value, because it is the only practic¬ 
able means of reaching the fair share of the cost. And that little 
circumstance, infiaming the Duke’s fears of certain speculative doc¬ 
trines, has got magnified in his Grace’s mind into the whole difference 
between heaven and .earth. To tax a roan for the increased value 
his property receives from a foeftway made at the public cost is merely 
the homely practice of a vestry; to tax him for the increased value , 
his property receives from a street widening effected at the public 
cost is the realisation of a revolutionary theory which his Grace 
declares will dissolve society. • • ' f 

And he tells ns the reason why^ It is this : Values are never 
determined either wholly or even in greatest measure by the owners or 
makers of an article. Values are determined in all cases by the 
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market; and * market * means tke aggregate of all the conditions 
>vhich constitnte demand; and these conditions are for the most part 
entirely independent of those who have marketable articles to sell, 
or to let.’* 

His Grace begins his article by reading me a lecture oh the danger 
of introducing “ abstract propMitions ” into practical affairs; ” it is 
through this dangerous practice, he says, I have come to deceive 
myself and am now endeavouring to deceive others in this matter 
of betterment; and here again, as in the point of ambiguity, 
^he is good enbugh to fall into the danger himself in order to drive 
his lesson better home by practical demonstration. These generalities 
about the determination of value are what the Duke considers the 
very pith and marrow of the whole question. They were the burden 
(jf his letter to the Timas; they are again elaborated into the main 
argument of his article in tlie Contemporary. The argument is thal 
it is wrong to charge a man anything for an improvement he gets at 
the public cost because the value of the improvement,-like the value 
of everything else, is detennined by tbe conditions of the market, and 
these conditions have not all been created by those who have executed 
the improvement. His Grace might as Avell argue that we need not 
pay for our bread because the baker bas not created our digestive 
system. Other conditions besides labour no doubt enter into the 
determination of value, but in the present instance, no other condition 
has effectively operated at all; the increment of value has risen entirely 
from the public expenditure of labour and from nothing elsd, and the 
price of the labour weighs at the very moment as a present burden 
on the shoulders of the ratepayers. 

It is this consideration of a present burden to be relieved—a present 
coat to be met— the cost, too. of the very improvement from which the 
local propiietors have got their increased value, that separates a 
iHjttorment pate from all those “ unearned increment ” proposals with 
which his Grace persists in confounding it. It is not because the 
local proprietors get a benefit that they are to be taxed, but because 
the cost of giving them the benefit has to be met by their neighbours. 
The Duke of Argyll is not happily guided when he describes the better¬ 
ment principle as a ‘‘ jealous and begrudging doctrine which would 
deprive a householder of any profit arising out of work done by other 
men.” That is transposing the situation; the real churl is surely he who 
takes two thousand pounds from a work, and sees his neighbours paying 
every penny of the cost. Does the benefit he receives not of itself 
impose some obligation to lighten their burden ? If his Grace were to 
look at the "question from the stafidifig-point of tbe beneficiari.es* 
natural obligations as much as he fooks at it from the standing-point 
of their present legal rights, he would see less to fear in. special better¬ 
ment raring, as a contribution in aid, or perhaps evsri in its full 
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•extent, as a claim to recover from the beneficiaries their fair shafe of 
•the cost. 

In ordinary cases of unearned increment, there is no question of a 
present cost of this kind to be met or of a present expenditure which 
has produced the increment. Take one of the most notable examples 
—the rise in sporting rents during the last generation. That rise, 
according to the Duke’s theory, has all come from the (x>nditionB of 
the market, but even if we discard “ abstract propositions ” and look 
for real causes, we shall not find the enhancement of value issuing 
from any express expenditure, or involving any express sacrifice on„ 
the part of the public. The rise has come from the multiplication of 
a class of wealthy persons who can afford to indulge an honest but 
expensive English taste, and their wealth, it is true.’^hjis not been got 
without somebody’s labour, but there is no public expei^iture or 
sacrifice in the whole business. In the case now before us, on the 
other hand, great expense is incurred by the community, and it is surely 
fair to ask those who profit above all others by that expense to bear 
a corresponding share of the burden. If people leave landlords their 
sporting rents without asking any share of the cost, it is because there 
is no cost; whereas in the bettennent case provision has to be made for 
the cost of the very work from which the whole betterment has sprung. 
But the Duke of Argyll will not suffer us to touch this betterment 
nnless we at the same time touch sporting rents j nay, unless, he 
insists, we tax in the very same way the increment in wages which the 
labourefs’of the Forth Bridge neighbourhood may hare gained through 
the increased demand for labour crated by that undertaking. Many 
a man may have got employment through tliat work who could never 
have got employment through any efforts of hie own, and his neigh¬ 
bours wl^Q were employed before may have commanded better terms 
since. Why, then, argues the Duke, ought not these fortunate labourers 
to part with some or all the increment they have got for the good of 
the work which has caused it, or of the general community ? The 
advocates of the “ unearned increment ” proposals would have their own 
answer to give to this question, but mine, as an advocate for better¬ 
ment, is still merely this, that no public body is burdened to produce 
the increment. Nobody is burdened by it at all; the railway contractor 
and the othbr employers who pay the higher wages are perfectly 
ftfktisfied, we may. depend on it, that they are getting good value for 
what they give the men; why, then, disturb the honest fellows in 
their little hour of luck while it lasts ? The peculiarity of the 
present case is that there is a cost to be met, which would otherwise 
fall wholly on those who profit least it, and it is from overtaking 
the importance of that pecuiiarily that his Grace thinks fkat to 
attempt to dktingtush between one case of enhanced value and other 
cases of it is* both a bungle and an injustice.” He forgets, too, that 
he has already made the distinction himself and admitted th^ charge 
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for tlie footway to be a||i honest debt, though he pronounces the 
parallel charge for the street widening to be confiscation. ^ 

Yet there is no difference between these cases except the little circnm- 
stance to which I hare alluded, that in the one you can reach the man’s 
fair share of the cost without looking at the amount of enhancement in * 
letting value, while in the other the increase of letting value is the only 
practical means of getting^ at the fair share of the cost. With a party 
wall, we can easily measure off the length and the breadth each party 
uses and fix the cost accordingly, but in a complex sort of improve¬ 
ment, like that proposed in the Strand, the interest of each beneficiary 
cannot bo so easily determined, and you must take for your basis the 
increase in letting value. But the object is not to intercept this 
increment; the object is to use it as a basis for obtaining from the 
beneficiary a fair share of the cost, and this, as I have said, may often 
fall far short of tlie -whole increment of vakie. For example, under a. 
scheme like that of the Strand Improvement Bill, where betterment 
was combined with recoupment as special sources of revenue, it is 
quite possible that the amount obtained by recoupment should of itself 
clear so large a portion of the whole cost of the undertaking, that tlie 
remainder, after being divided between the general public and the 
special beneficiaries in the proportion of their respective interests, 
should leave the latter the greater part of the value of their improve¬ 
ment entirely untouched. I am not saying that would necessarily happen 
in the actual instance of the Strand scheme, for the amount that can 
be obtained by recoupment varies very much between one irajfrovement 
and another. In Northumberland Avenue, we know, it exceeded the 
total cost of the improvement by about £120,000, while in Shaftesbury 
Avenue it only came to a third of the cost; but when the sum gained 
by recoupment is largo the amount taken for betterment might be so 
small as to leave a very considerable residue in the hands of the private 
beneficiaries, and that residue nobody proposes to touch, because the 
sole olgect of the betterment tax is to provide a revenue for a special 
public improvement—because the whole cost of the improvement has 
already been met—and because the private beneficiaries have already 
IMdd their fair share of it. Moreover, his Grace is quite aware, and 
indeed remaiks^ the circumstance, that in practice betterment laws 
never appropriate the whole of the increase of value ; one of the most 
notable of them, for example,^ the Boston Improvement Act of ISGC, 
which has since been extended to every city 6f Massachusetts, -takes 
as a maximum only 50 per cent, of it; but he contends that the 
abatement is a departure from principle for the mere purpose of 
lessening alarm. But the principle iS not the exaction of an incre¬ 
ment, earned or unearned, but only of a fair and reasonable con¬ 
tribution towards a common expense, and the abatement is really a 
prescription of equity. The adjacent owner’s fair share o£>the cost can 
never exoieed as a maximum tl^ amount a prudent proprietor would 
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«xpend to get the same return from the sam^kind of investment, but it 
is fair, in the circumstanees of compulsion under which he is placed in 
this case, that his contribution be fixed well beneath that maximum. 

Part of the Duke’s paper is devoted to show that the public bene¬ 
fit from the Strand scheme would be greater than the promoters of 
the Bill conceived, and that in particular the whole country would 
profit by the better access to the Law Courts, which were left out of 
the bettermmit area; but these are points of detaiL It is, indeed, 
most^important to settle how great is the public benefit, and how 
great is the private benefit, but the question of principle is whether 
the expenses ought not to be distributed between the two partita in 
proportion to their respective interests, by means of a special better¬ 
ment rat© on the private beneficiaries. * 

That principle of special rating is in no way new in this country; 
it is the very principle on avhich London itself has been built up, and 
which is at this moment practised by every London vestry ; and the 
Strand Bill proposal is only an advance from a ruder to a more 
equitable application of the old principle. 

The system of constructing special taxing districts for local im¬ 
provements has prevailed in London since 15f31; every new quarter has 
been provided with streets and sewers, as the necessity arose, by the 
creation of a separate taxing district under a separate board; and when 
those boards were consolidated after the cholera of 1848 into a General 
Commission of Sewers, the new body obtained powers at its discretion to 
create ndw taxing districts for the making of streets according to district 
necessities and to distribute the expense on adjacent property.according 
to frontage, or, if the commissioners thought it more equitable, in pro¬ 
portion to estimated benefit. When the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was constituted in 1855 it got the same powers, and its general practice 
with local improvements has always been to meet part of the cost 
out of general metropolitan funds and part by a special rate on the 
district benefited. To speak only of more recent cases, they built 
a bridge at Paddington, for example, and laid half the cost on 
London and half on Paddington, and they did the same with 
another bridge at Kensington, and, as I mentioned in a previous 
article, with an improvement to a disused burial-ground in Tottenham 
Court Boad. The vestries have ,like powers under the Metro¬ 
politan Management. Acts. They may impose, entirely at. their 
discretion, a higher iuif^rovement rate on one part of their territory 
and a lower on another, according as they judge the respective 
parts profit ly the .-improvement. For example, the Plumstead 
parish drained the marehcs fn one neighbourhood, and charged 
that neighbourhood with a special share of the expense; the 
Greenwich vestry built a river wall, and charged the cost on the 
property immediately adjacent; the Wandsworth Board laid p tram¬ 
way line through the district of Streatham which stopped just before 
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it reached the district of Tooting, £md they imposed three-quarters of 
the expense on Streatham, one quarter on Tooting, and nothing on 
the rest of their jurisdiction. The Wimbledon Common Consenrators 
are authorised to graduate their taxation for the maintenance of the 
Common according to four different zones of benefit; a house a 
quarter of a mile from the Common pays a certain rate, a house half 
a mile a lower rate, a house three-quarters of a mile a lower rate still, 
and houses beyond that a Jower rate than all. Other varieties of the 
principle occnr. The sewage of Bayswater before 1834 passed by the 
Westbourne Brook into the Serpentine, but the Bayswater District 
Commission got an Act in that year enabling them to construct 
aewers connecting with the general London system, and to impose 
half the cost oil the Crown Lands for the benefit Hyde Park 
received by the diversion of the sewage from the Serpentine, 
Even the set-off is not unknown in London municipal history. 
For as far back as the 3rd of December 1GG7, we find Pepys noting 
in his Diary, in connection with the making of the new street (the 
present King Street) from the Guildhall to Cheapside, that the 
owner of a piece of giound through which the street was to pass 
asked at first £700 for the part taken, but, as there remained ground 
enough on each side to build a house fronting the street, the Court 
allowed the City a counter-claim for “ melioration,” and in the end he 
consented to give his ground for nothing, on condition that he paid 
nothing for the melioration the rest of his property received from 
the new street. 

Special rating for special benefit is thus very much the drdinary rule 
in the City government of London, and the peculiarity in the Strand 
improvement scheme is that this rating is not imposed on a general 
dista’ict, but on the individual property actually benefited. The bridge 
at the north corner of Kensington would be' little actual good to tho 
residents in the south end of the parish three miles away, and would 
be of much good to the residents immediately adjoining it but over llie 
parish border, yet the latter escaped the special rate, and the former 
paid it. It would surely be a great improvement to impose the rate 
on the property actually benefite4 and make that as it were a separate 
taxing district than to impoSfe*it on a mere geographical territory 
irrespective of the advantages individuals receive. In principle this 
power is in no way different from that which eveiy vestiy in Ijondon 
possesses and exercises every day; but what every vestry in London 
may do the London County Council must not be permitted to do, 
because value always depends on the aggregate of the conditions of 
(he market. * ’• 


John Ban. 
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E nough ink has been wasted on the Bill now before Parliament^ 
which appears about to be abandoned or emasculated, and I 
will not expend more. It has been useful as a Chinese painted 
battery to mask the retreat of the Government with their Irish Land 
Bill. Personally I was not at all grateful for it. It imposed a tax 
on a particular trade, apparently because th^t trade is unpopular, for 
the purpose pf giving a dole to the county electors and the police. 
I supposb, if there had been a watchful Chancellor at the time 
of the oufcry against the shipowners, he would have seized the 
opportunity to lighten other people’s burdens at their expense. I do 
not know who is to be the next victim, but the principle is capable of 
several applications. 

The advanced opponents of the trade of ^ which I am a member 
advocate, to quote* Mr. Caine, “ its total and immediate suppression ; 
and if, as he says, it ia^the “source of crime, misery, ignorance, 
social and moral degradation, disease and premature death,** it is 
obvious that the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic liquor is the only logical conclusion; but nine-tenths of 
those at present in alliance wifh this thorough-going section, even 
though they are for the most part somewhat recent and eager con¬ 
verts, are not prepared to go lengths which would interfere with 
their own or their constituents’ enjoyment. I may therefore take it 
that the present controversy is limited to this, whether it is desirable 
that the present number of licensed houses should' be reduced, and 
if so whether it is just and ^xpbdient that individual license-holders 
should be refused a renewal which they have been taught to expect 
without a qvM pro quo. The first queirtion, as to the expediency 
of reducing the number of licenses, I am not prepared to contesli, and 
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1 will confine myself to the moral and, what Mr. Gladstone at one 
time called, the “ le^lative title ” to continuity. 

The case of the Trade rests upon three foundations :— 

I, Prescription and the practice of the Justices. 

II. The implied guarantee of various enactments in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

III. The public utterances of leading statesmen of all shades of 
. politics- 

To these one may add the precedents of other monopolies, such as 
the sale of Army Commissions, in which case compensation was paid 
out of public funds, although the practice waS contrary to public policy, 
and even to the law. 

The money, both of tlie publicans and of the wholesale manufac¬ 
turers, has been invested in licensed houses on the faith of these 
assurances, and wo contend that if the State now desires to abolish 
them, it must do so under the same conditions that govern the arbitrary 
desti'uction of any other kind of goodwill for public purposes. 

On the other hand, the arguments used against compensation seem 
to be confined to these: • 

(a) That it is unnecessary to treat this trade with the same 
measure as others, because it is a noxious trade, whose members 
are therefore beyond the pale. 

(b) That they are so rich that they must have/ made undue 
profits, and have therefore practically received their compen¬ 
sation already. 

(c) That to treat publicans like other dispossessed traders would 
be so expensive that the community cannot afford it. 

I.. Even were I a lawyer, this is not the place for a legal argument, 
but I must protest against- tlio assumption that the recent case, Sharpe 
•V. Wakefield, completely establishes the right of the Justices to refuse 
a renewal for arbitrary-reasons, say, because the applicant holds wrong 
political principles, or because the licensing authority thinks public- 
houses an evil. The judgment lays it down that the decision must 
be given on the merits of each case—“judicially and not arbi¬ 
trarily.” It must be further remembered that the circumstances 
of the case in question were peculiar. The house was situated 
in the wilds pf Westmoreland, and evidence was given that police 
supervision vras impracticable. Besides, it had been closed for a 
considerable period. It is not therefore parallel with the case of a 
house properly conducted for a number of yeara in a populous place. 
It has never been held that the ]x>wers of the' J ustices are given to 
them in order that they may arbitnarily refuse licenses. They are 
bound to remember that Parliament meant that the public should have 
reasonable facilities for getting the drink which it requires. 

Whatever the strictly legal position may ultimately pyovp to be, it 
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cannot be denied that the all but universal practice of the Justices 
has been to renew licenses.. I am aware that a* return was recently 
presented to Porliam^t, from which it has been inferred that^n some 
cases Justices have exercised this powes without limitation. This 
return is worthy of close attention; but I do not draw the same 
inferences from it as Sir William Harcourt. Eliminating the off- 
licensesj Which have always been held to be on a totally different 
footing, as regards their claim to continuity, from* either beershops 
or fully licensed houses, it will be found that an average of twenty 
are refused renewal in each year, for which refusal the only 
specified ground is that’they were “not required.” From careftil 
examination it appears that nearly, if not quite, all of these had 
either been closed for a considerable period or were* really dropped by 
consent because they were unprofitable. This View is confirmed by 
the fact that only two of these decisions were appealed against. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a total of 104,000 licenses 
to publicans and beershop keepers dealt with annually. It appears 
from this return that of this number about 250 only are on an average 
refused in any one year for misconduct and all other causes, and that 
when we come to refusals on the ground that they are “ not required,” 
even if these refusals were in any sense arbitrary, which I dispute, 
the chances against an applicant meeting with this reverse are about 
10,000 to 1, and if we confine our attention to populous places, he 
may count on renewal with all but absolute certainty. 

II. Vciy numerous provisions may*be cited from Acts of Parlia- 
msnt, from which the inference must be drawn that the practical 
continuity of licenses was present to our legislators’ minds. In 1872, 
an Act was passed which gave the absolute right of renewal, in the 
absence of misconduct, to beershops licensed prior to 1869, the idea 
at that time being no doubt to place them on the same footing of 
responsibility as fully licensed houses. It can* scarcely be conceived 
that the less valuable class of house should receive superior sepurity 
to that given to a more responsible form of license. Again, the 
license>holder'need not attend the annual Licensing Sessions unless 
he receives notice to do so, and he can only be so required for some 
cause persoiial to himself, of which evidence must be given on oath. 
It is clear that the renewal of the license is presumed. It cannot 
have been intended that a man should be fined one, two, or ten thoq- 
sand pounds unheard. Even the freieholder nf a house, whq may 
have only a remote interest, is entitled, when a conviction has taken 
place, to notice of the fact if a repetition would cause the forfeiture of 
the license, so that he may appear to appeal. When a publican 
desires to rebuild his house he must submit the plans. The Justices 
revise them and require alterations in their discretion, often at great 
expense. TJiese plans would be unsuitable for any other kind of 
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basmesB. It is obvious thut this presupposes a coutinucus use of the 
house for the purpose in question. 

These instances, which could be indefinitely multiplied, are sufficient 
to show that if the Legislature now denies all claim to continuity, and 
practically asserts tihat these valuable properties may be withheld one 
year from Smith, and given to Jones the next because he was so 
useful at the last election, will at any rate be a complete v>oUe 
faccj and a reversal of much that is at present written in the Queen’s 
statutes. 

As Parliament has legislated, so have the Executive acted. The 
heirs of a deceased publican, if they are honest, pay probate on ilie 
market value of his house, and, if they are not, are required to anmnd 
their return. This has been hastily denied, but, I have before me a 
direction from Somerset House to the executors of a public-houee 

owner in these words:—“ The balance-sheets of-should be in such 

form as to show that all assets of the firm, including goodwill .and all 
buildings, have been properly brought in, and the balance should be 
with apportioned profits to the date of the death.” Where would be 
the justice of the nation drawing this tax from the heirs of an estate, 
if the Legislature proceeds to declare that it has no value ? 

III. It is poor work to quote the words of statesmen who have 
changed their minds, and I shall' forbeai* to do so; but in tliis case- 
that fact has a very serious significance to those who havfe invested their- 
money on the faith of these dicta. 

And now a word in reply to our opponents’ case which I have sum-' 
marised as the hatefulness of the trade, the wealth of its members, 
and the expense of compensation. 

Am I not right in assuming that the real evil which thoughtful 
reformers deplore the most, is not so much actual drunkenness, which 
is happily diminishing, as the self-indulgence of parents, not neces¬ 
sarily in itself excessive or deleterious, 'ai the expease of their 
families? But if this is admitted, why should this particular form 
of self-indulgence be condemned beyond the hundred other forms of 
pleasure, for which greedy or thoughtless persons sacrifice what might 
be devoted to their children? And why hold up the vendors of 
alcoholics to obloquy, and as specially deserving of harsh treatment, 
beyond any, other trader who ministers to the minor luxuries ? 

The excessive pi^fits of the wholesale and retail dealers are so« 
frequently in the mouths of our opponents, and the right of compensa¬ 
tion is so often *denied on the ground that these inflated profits must 
be taken to include it, that at the risk of seeming to deal with a 
childish aspect of^ the question, I* must deny the assumption of 
enormous gains. It may be thought strange, but the laws of political 
economy apply to this trade as to others, as the sun shines upon the 
jtist and the unjusl. Competition has the same equalispg ej^Eect, and 

VOL. LVin. K 
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though energy and shrewdness reap their usual reward, the melan¬ 
choly failures are not le^ frequent. Nor are the profits of brewers 
at all beyond those of other manufacturers on a large siieale: I do 
not know of any brewery, possibly with cAe notable exception under 
peculiar circumstances, which makes 10 per cent., on an ■ averse of 
years, on the capital actually employed in the conduct of the business. 
The great cost' of compensation is put in the forefront of the case, 
which is as if a burglar argued that the eighth commandment cannot 
apply to diamonds. Mr. Caine cuts the Gordian knot by denying that 
this property has any value, and even Cardinal Manning, ignoring daily 
transactions, says that it is not negotiable personal property. The 
Church of England Temperance Society, which has a somewhat 
tenderer conscience, but not much, proposes to '^ive the owners 
ten years* grace, which is actually about six shillings in the pound 
of what they have paid for their property, and would involve the 
publicans and their mortgagees, who are not always brewers, in a 
bitter ten years’ struggle, each striving to recover something from the 
wreck. We ,can have scarcely deserved a punishment so refined in its 
ingenious torture as this. The tender mercies of the ignorant are 
indeed cruel. 

The whole argument as to cost is founded on the assumption that 
if not the whole, at least a very large proportion of the licensed 
houses should fee closed ; but is Parliament prepared to assent to this ? 
The tinddubted effect of it would be the rapid increase of clubs, not 
subject to’ police supervision at all. The mere desire to avoid the 
present reasonable closing hours and Sunday regulations has produced 
a large crop of these institutions, where all kinds of practices prevail 
which are forbidden in licensed houses. Lord Randolph Churchill has 
attempted to deal with this question in his Bill; but the difficulty of 
defining a club is a fence which even that bold rider cannot get over. 
What is to prevent a disestablished publican inviting his relatives to 
combine together to purchase a few bottles of whisky, and consume them 
at his private house, each paying his proportional share ? If this is a 
club, why is not the family meal, of which a glass of beer forme a part, 
also a club ? If relatives, why not friends and customers ? This is no 
imsginiay difficulty. It has been constantly present to the Excise 
and the police for many years past. While I strongly desire a con¬ 
siderable dixninution in the number of licensed houses, it cannot be 
doubted by anyone familiar with the cirdumstances of the trade, ^at, 
if this is carried to the extent of causing a practical inconvenience to 
the drinkers, it wUl,, prove an enormous stimulus to^ the establishment 
of these uncontrolled drinking ifivops. Even if it were just to tax 
working-men’s clubs out of existence, Lord Randolph’s snggestion of 
an Excise payment would not have that effect. Many of them even 
now number their members by hundreds, and suck a tax would be 
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readily paid. Thus the only result of inflicting all the suffering which 
is threatened will hare been to reproduce the same state of things, 
without the present guarantees for order. 

I admit the right of tha,piation to transfer the present powers of 
the Justices to the County Councils, but I do not believe that, unless 
the transfer is accompanied by compensation, there will be a change 
of practice. What reason is there to suppose that the* new authority 
will act differently from their predecessors ? The Justices are not 
less anxious than they for the increased sobriety of the people. The 
same motives govern both. I assume that the object of all sensible 
reformers is a ^minution in the number of drink shops; but when the 
County Councils come face to face with the question which publican is 
to be deprived ofi that in which he has invested his money, how will 
they solve it ? I venture to think that it will be by followii^ the 
practice of their predecessors, and that the desired reduction will 
not take place, unless their course is marie easy by some equitable 
system of compensation which recognises the market value. Again, 
consider the practical difficulties of the situation. The Council 
acquire the goodwill of all kinds of traders at the market value, for 
public improvements. How is the case of a publid-house so pur¬ 
chased to be differentiated from that of a license refused renewal 
because there are too many— i.c., for a public improvement of another 
sort? Or are we to suppose that the County Council,*while compen¬ 
sating the dispossessed baker, will, under their licensing powem, ex¬ 
tinguish the public-house on the line of the new street,*nominally 
because it is not required, but really to cheapen the improvement 
under their general powers. 

One word in reply to Mr. Caine, who argues that, as nothing was 
paid by the original grantees of the monopoly, nothing is now due. 
If the nation has been foolish enough to give away a very valuable 
property to A, it is not justified in avenging itself for its own folly 
by depriving B, who has made a hmid fith purchase. 

I am free to admit that if evils, which all deplore, can only be 
abolished at the cost of pecuniary loss to a class, the price must be 
paid. But I invite the attention of my readers to past experiments 
in legislation, not always successful, both here and in America, and if 
the sacrifice must be made, we have a right to demand that it shall 
not be to satisfy party exigencies, but upon a ^reasonable certainty 
that the remedies shall be effective for their purpose. 

f 

E. N. Buxton. 
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H APPENIJTG to unite the experience of a Licensing Justice of 
twenty-five years, with those of a temperance advocate of 
thirteen years’ standing, and of the chairman of a County Council, I 
am glad of an opportunity to give the results of that experience as 
bearing on the Local Taxation, &c., Bill now'before the House of 
Commons. 

Had the object of the opposition in and out of Btirliament been to 
elucidate the subject rather than to worry and obstruct Her Majesty’s 
Government, the preliminary question of whether a reduction in the 
, number of public-houses and beerhouses is desirable in itself would 
have received a great deal more attention than it has. I do not pre¬ 
tend to have read all the debates, but I spent three nights in the 
gallery without hearing this question mentioned. Sir G. Trevelyan 
devoted a portion of his second reading speech to it, and logically it 
seemed to me that an amendment in his name, to the effect “ that no 
^reduction in the number of licensed houses is necessary or desirable,” 
ought to have found its way into the notice paper. It would have 
expressed the opinion of a good many people whom I have met, both 
among opponents and lukewarm supporters of the Bill. They say 
that it is of no importance whether there is a little drinking in several 
houses or a great deal in one house, and that statistics show quite as 
large a proportion of convictions for drunkenness where the propor¬ 
tion of houses to population is low as where it is high. I distrust all 
such arguments, because the number of convictions does not depend 
on the amount of drink, but on the view the police take of their 
duties in different localities. In support of the contrary view, some * 
weight must attach to the fact that there are men who cannot pass a 
public-house, that there are others who can pass five but not the sixth, 
and that where public-houses are in the view of all parties excessive 
in number, there is likely to ensue a competition by hqlding out 
illicit attractions which intensify the evils of drink. On the whole, I 
incline.to the opinion that a redaction of licensed houses to 1 in 1000 
in populous districts, and 1 in 500 in rural districts, would be 
distinctly a move in favour of temperance, and, if I am right, there 
ought to bq only nne question for temperance reformers as dis¬ 
tinguished from facftaouB politiciahs—^viz., how this reduction can be 
best effected. 

My experience « limited to my own licensing division. My 
readers can olieck it theirs. The returns of 1874 are not in 
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my possession, but I am informed on good authority that Essex stood 
at the head of^ the list—i.e., that its proportion of houses to popula¬ 
tion was greater than that of any other county. Lord Randolph's 
return of last March shows that we have now sunk to twelfth on the 
list, and as this improvement is due almost entirely to the action of 
the Justices in my division (comprising the greater portion of that 
part of the coUnty which is within the Metropolitan Police District), 
I proceed to state how it has been effected. 

Perhaps I ought briefly to glance at the history of the evil before I 
go to that of the remedy. Possibly no one under forty will read this 
paper, but in case any one should, he may require to be reminded that 
in 1830 Parliament threw open the trade in beer, and that, subject to 
a very low miniiflum of rateability, any one could obtain the Excise 
license without coming to the Justices at all. This Act was passed on 
the plausible theory of terminating the monopoly which the licensing 
system had given to the brewers—a theory so plausible that one feels 
it was necessary that the free trade system should have been tried, how¬ 
ever greatly wo know it to have failed in the result. That it did fail, 
hopelessly and irretrievably, was shown by the reception accorded in 
the House of Commons to Sir Henry Ibbetson’s Bill for its repeal in 
1869. It was one of the very earliest votes I gave in the House of 
Commons, and 1 well remember the scene. Whigs and Tories vied 
with one another in praising the Bill, and the only opponent was a 
baronet of eccentric fame who had the greatest possible difficulty in 
finding a second teller. * 

But so long as free trade in beer lasted, it had a marked effect on 
the policy of the Licensing Justices. Rightly or •wrongly we argued 
thus: “ These houses have beer licenses whether we like it or no. 
The way in which they are conducted is due to the absence of any 
control by fear of the licensing authority. We will grant full 
licenses pretty freely, and so get them under our thumb.” Thus the 
j(^ll licenses grew, and in 1872, taking the census figures of the pre¬ 
vious year, we had a fully licensed house or “ beer on” for every 222 
of population. By that time, however, the passing of Ib|)etson’s Act 
had entirely changed the situation. From 1869 licensing virtually 
ceased, and instead of increasing the number of licenses, we have 
decreased them by about fifty. This, coupled with a rapid increase 
of population, has brought down our average (including a large 
borough which has lately been granted a separate commission) to 474 
persons to each house. These ai*e the figures in Lord Randolph’s 
return, but that return, being necessarily based on the census of nine 
years ago, very inadequately shows thfe proportional reduction effected. 
The increase in population has been so rapid that we are now probably 
not far from the standard of one house to 1000 persons. 

“Here, then, is the right sort of licensing authority,” I can'fancy 
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in opponent of the present Bill exclaiming; “ in twenty yeam they 
have refused fifty renewals, and no compensation has been given,” But 
stay, we have not refused renewals. What we have done is to refuse 
new spirit licenses without the surrender of two or three “ beers Ohs’* 
The applicant® have had to buy up and suwender “ beer on ” licenses in 
order to get full licenses. In other words, they have paid for the 
latter in hard cash (not to anything like the extent of their value, I 
admit), and, therefore, what has happened is an argument for, not 
against, compensation. 

I merely glance at this as a point which I think has hitherto 
escaped adequate notice in the discussion as to the existence or non¬ 
-existence of a vested right. Into* that discussion I have not the 
slightest intention of entering. If I were an uiteontrolled despot, 
“ the Trade ” would get nothing from me but a short shrift and a 
long rope; but I am not, and we must reckon with things as they 
are. When I say the Trade, I mean buyers as well as sellers. It 
takes two to make a deal, and I had rather not put down on paper 
my opinion of those who are habitual buyers of intoxicating drink 
while they lift up horrified hands at the sellers of it, and would ruin 
them without remorse. 

Assuming that my first point is answered, and that we are agreed 
on the desirability of reducing the number of licenses, what I ask of 
the opponents^of the present Bill is, how they propose to effect that 
redaction. One friend tells me that he would have universal free 
trade; odother proposes the Gofclienburg system. I reply that we 
are not in the moon; free trade and the Gothenburg system may be 
the finest- things in the world, but is there the smallest chance of 
their adoption ? Pray let us have something practical and possible. 
Probably the ^eater number will reply, “ Transfer the licensing to 
County Councils, and trust to them to cut down the number of 
licenses by refusing renewals.” What chance is there, I ask, of 
County Councils doing anything of the sort ? I appeal to my broth«|| 
chairmen throughout England (I cannot speak for Wales). My 
colleagues!^ Northamptonshire and the West Biding Will doubtless 
oppose the Bill in the House of Lords. Are they prepared to tell 
that House that their respective Councils would undertake to pick and 
choose among the licensed houses, depriving A of a valuable property 
in order to give it to B by increasing his trade, unless they have power 
to compensate A ? H their Councils would undertake it, they must be 
very different jfroin mine. Several of my friends will go on to plat¬ 
forms, and declaim against “compensation” in the abstract. T^ere 
they are orators. In the Cotodil Chamber they are men, and if you 
prick them they bleed. When it jcomes to putting the powws in 
force, they will see as plainly as any of us the necessity of making B 
pay for the damage to-A. 
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WilJi great deference ta,Mr.'G-ladstone’s latest opinions, the case 
for compensation where a few licenses are selected for suppression is 
immeasurably stronger than if all were suppressed. 

Making B pay for the damage to A is exactly what the Bill does. 
The anti-compensation OTators carefully conceal from their audiences 
that the additional du^ on beer is a tax specially imposed on the 
trade for this very purpose. I say, “ on the Trade,” for whatever the 
exact incidence of the tax, it is certainly paid either by the brewer or 
the publican or the beer-drinker, and those three form “ the Trade.” 
Some of the more half-hearted opponents of the Bill say they should 
not object to the purchase of redundant houses out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of taxation imposed on those which remain. This was what 
Ministers proposed in 1888, and I imagine will be quite prepared to 
propose in 1891, of course as an addition to, and not as a substitute 
for, the tax now imposed on brewers. Why it is right to purchase 
houses out of an extra license-tax, but wrong to purchase them out of 
an extra beer-tax, I have not yet been informed. 

Another loophole for gentlemen who, knowing perfectly well that 
there must be compensation, cannot bear to forego takipg advantage 
of a supposed popular feeling against the Government, is to object to 
compensation in cash, and to propose giving a limited time during 
which a condemned house may make all that it can. I have never 
been able to see the difference in principle between giving a man money 
down, and giving him time to make that money in. We who are 
no longer boys want to see something done in our time, hnd most 
strongly object to keeping a house (which cx kypotliesi is doing 
harm) open for ten years, as proposed, I think, by Sir T. Farrer, 
merely for the sake of a distinction which is no difference. That we 
in Essex have some reason for wishing to see something done will 
appear &om a statement which I circulated among my colleagues, 
just before Brewster Sessions in 1888. It contained the following 
jjasertions, which h|ive never, so far as I know, been traversed: 

“ There fn'e eight places in the county where the full licenses areas 1 to 149 
of the popillation, and the full and beer on licenses combined are as 1 to 81. 
Making a moderate deduction for women, children, persons who keep their 
own ccJlars, and teetotallers, these places have a' drinking baa* of one sort or 
the other for every 18 adult males besides the beer off houses.” 

A great d^al has been made of the smallness of the sum available 
under the' Bill for the pui'chase of licenses. The amount is small 
if it be cmitemplated to buy up expensive and valuable houses, but 
the houses which a Council’ will wish 1bo buy up are the strug^ing 
ones in country towns, only kept open* by means of more questionable 
attractions even than drink, while steering clear of offences Vrhich 
would forfeit l^eir licenses. Such houses could he had out of the 
sum available for my county at the rate of about a dozen per annum, 
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even without the surtax on licenses whic^ will certainly soon b^given 
us; and with that help, a very few years will sufBce to reduce the 
houses to a proportion to population that wUl content reasonable men. 

Lastly, it is objected that the licensing authority having absolute 
power to reduce the^umber of houses by refusing renewals, the 
requited redaction can be effected in that way. I should much like 
to see a list of county and borough Justices who are opposing the 
Bill in and out of Parliament, and to be informed how many of them 
on iJieir respective benches have ever lifted a finger to oppose a renewal 
otherwise than for misconduct. 

There is one part of the Bill which even its most virulent oppo¬ 
nents have received with favour—the suspensory clause (8). It is 
obviously impossible to give one authority funds tOf spend in extin¬ 
guishing licenses,' while continuing to another the power to create 
new ones. Drawn, however, as clause 8 is, it might just as well not 
be there at all. Exceptions (a) (h) and (c) would cover every new 
license that has been granted in Essex, and I imagine in other coun¬ 
ties, for the last twenty years. It may be that new licenses for railway 
bars, hotels, und eating-houses are here and there an absolute neces¬ 
sity. If so, let them be obtained by “ removal ” under section 50 of 
the Act of 1872, and thus accelerate in a painless and inexpensive 
way the process of reducing the houses in the small country towns. 

‘ Whatever comes of the Bill, and whatever its results if passed, 
the agitation against it will give cause for reflection to every one who 
has anything to lose. Gladstouian brewers, for instance, will learn 
from their own feelings, when the property they hold by a shadowy 
title is threatened, a little of the feelings of the Irish landlords, whom 
they so cheerftilly propose to hand over to the tender mercies of a 
Dublin Parliament. To have Ucalegon alongside in flames is bad 
enough, but the added reflection that you had helped to apply the 
torch to his timbers must be very unpleasant. 

A word in conclusion to my temperance friends. Those of ue 
who look back on the work of the last fifty yeara with thankful¬ 
ness, and forward to that of the next fifty with confidence, who 
regard the political side of that work as secondary, and limit our 
legislative aspiiations to the reasonable and the possible, will not 
reject an instalment of reform, and above all will shun the company 
of the politimana. The present Opposition have neither the desire, nqr 
the intention, nor the expectation of dealing with the question, so as 
to reduce the number of licenses. To climb into power on tlje 
temperance ladder is enough for them. To kick it down will be 
easy, and temperance reform frill be relegated to another century 
and another generation, composed, let ns hope, of wiser, if not sadder, 
men. 


Andrew Johnston. 
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GOT RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


II. 

I llESUME the strange story how British Colonies won the liberties 
they enjoy. The reader who desires to u nderstand Colonial 
affairs has, I trust, learned the preliminary lesson, that Victoria, with 
which wo have now to deal, was not the offspring of parliamentary or 
administrative wisdom in Westminster, but was planted by the enter¬ 
prise and industry of Colonists; that it was first occupied by a hand¬ 
ful of white men in the face of the prohibition of two Secretaries of 
State, who declared that no settlement must be formed in* that terri¬ 
tory, and that the design to make it another cesspool of British 
convicts was only defeated by the decisive action of the community, 
who would not permit the felons to land among them. That it won, 
by constant vigilance, first some rudimentary gov^ernment as an out¬ 
lying district of New South Wales, then, its erection into a separate 
colony with limited powers of self-government; and, finally, when 
the discovery of gold had enormously increased the population, was 
permitted to frame a constitution for itself, subject to the final 
sanction of the Colonial Office. 

The first Legislative Council before the concession of llesponsible 
Government merits a passing glance. It consisted of thirty members, 
of whom ten were nominated by the Governor subject to the approval 
of the Colonial Office, the remainder elected on a high suffrage in 
towns, or by the licensees of Crown Lands, known as Squatters. The 
nominee members and the Squatters constituted a majority of the 
Council and regulated its policy in whatever regarded the public 
lands, that is, in matters affecting their own interest, at their discre¬ 
tion. The Executive was a scratch team got together hastily from the 
materials found nearest at hand. The correspondent of the Times iu 
Melbourne pronounced it to be the weakest executive in all the 
VOL. LVin. L 
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Colonies, and during tlie first year or two it was found necessary to 
strengthen it in the manner in which the gun was repaired which got 
a new stock, lock and barrel. The Sxiperintondent of the district, 
who was created Lieutenant-Governor, was generally distrusted and dis¬ 
liked. Deep ill-will was excited by tho accidental discovery that 
while the Colonial Office was considering the Separation question, he 
had sent home a confidential despatch affirming that any form of 
constitution which substituted a Chamber elected by the people for 
such a nominee Council of Advice presided over by the Governor as 
had formerly existed in New South Wales, “ would be ill suited to the 
real state lof the settlement, and would render the administration of 
its government a task of extreme difficulty and responsibility.” This 
f was probably his honest opinion, for he had been bred in distrust of 
the people, but it was not leniently judged. There were ten news¬ 
papers in the new colony, five in Melbourne, and five in the other 
seaports, aflame with the vehement and somewhat suspicious spirit of 
new communities. The editor of the A?Y//fs,»who was the most 
original and vigorous of Colonial publicists, declared that with one 
exception the entire Press, which never before agreed upon any 
subject, agreed in condemning a career, “ which, if in its sneaking 
treacherous course it had not been really enacted, would be utterly 
incredible,” and the official class were dismissed in (flobo, with the 
verdict that “ from the Governor at his desk to tho meanest constable 
who wielded a baton, a contemptuous neglect of office and an utter 
innocence qf the thought of duty, were discoverable.” And the 
members of the Legislative Council were treated as the Governor’s 
creatures and dependents. 

Looking back on tlie disputes which agitated the young community 
so passionately, it is not difficult to discern that the desire to do right 
lay at the bottom of the fiercest criticism ; but it was often discoloured 
by bitter personal prejudice, and conducted without regard to the just 
claims and susceptibilities of others. The instinct of government 
was in the race, and though the new legislators blundered at the 
beginning, when we take a dispMsionate survey of their whole career, 
we must admit that they performed the unexpected duties cast on 
them with creditable vigour and capacity. They had everything to 
learn; there was scarcely a man among them who had ever seen a 
Parliament, and they were greatly disturbed and disheartened by the 
contemptuous reproaches of the Press. The Argm headed the report 
of their proceedings by a permanent notice that they were only the 
parody of a Legislature and must not be taken as representing the 
serious opinion of the community, i Men employed in making their 
fortunes in a new country had rarely enough engaged in political 
speculation till the necessity was forced on them. Opinion was so 
immature and fluid indeed that it was noted at a later time as a 
subject of banter and raillery, that the man who finally carried vote by 
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ballot into law declared against it in his first election address, that 
the man who became the Father of Protection began his public 
career by announcing himself as ^ Free Trader, and that one who in 
the end topk an active part in favour of Australian Federation, would 
not hear at the outset of any system which would reunite the colony 
with New South Wales. But in truth, if there had been Turgots and 
Chathams in the Council, they would have been rendered impotent 
by utter want of authority. They were not empowered to deal with 
the most serious and urgent questions which encountered them on the 
threshold of their labours. Tlie discovc'ry of gold had drawn a popu¬ 
lation from the ends of the earth who needed to be governed strictly 
and justly, and who, like all civilised communities, must pay for their 
government. Bfit how were they to pay for it ? The Crown from 
remote feudal times liad claimed a royalty on all precious metals found 
anywhere in the Sovereign’s dominions; and though a section of the 
community held this claim to be unjust in a country on which the 
Crown or the Parliament had never expended a shilling, the majority 
regarded gold as a proper object for taxation, but insisted that the 
produce of the tax ought to be applied to meet the special expendi¬ 
ture which the new population necessitated. But the Governor could 
do nothing without instructions from the Colonial Office, and a large 
fund derived from license fees paid by the diggers was locked up in 
the Treasury, while His Excellency gravely advised the Council to 
raise the money they needed by new taxes. There was another 
source of revenue equally withheld from their control. One moiety 
of the large fund derived from the sale and license of public lands 
was still distributed at the discretion of the I-ords of the Treasury iir 
I^ndon. In Canada and in all tho North American colonies the land 
fund had long been transferred to the local legislatures for local 
purposes, and it was contended that this course must be followed in 
Victoria; but the Lieutenant-Governor, habitually driven in a go-cart 
by the authorities at Sydney, would not presume under any public 
necessity to deviate from the beaten track. 

The state of the community speedily became threatening and even 
dangerous, The gold fever was universal. Nearly half tho civil servants 
and police exchanged their official costume for the red shirt of the 
digger j as many as ^shirty constables were defaulters from tho night 
w'atch of the city on a single night, and there were no recruits willing 
to fill their places.. A detachment of th^ Eleventh liegiment consti¬ 
tuted the entire military force at the disposal of the Government, and it 
barely furnished sentinels for the prisons and the Treasury, which 
was crammed with gold. There' were nearly fifty vessels in the bay 
whose crews had deserted to join in the general scramble, and 
many of them had large quantities of bullion on board. Robberies 
were frequent, and robbers were sometimes arrested only that 
they might be induced to purchase their freedom from the police. A 
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convict from the neighbouring island of Van Diemen’s Land, only a 
few months in Port Philip, contrived to aocumiilate £900 of plunder, 
and like a prudent man of business lodged it in a bank. TVTien he 
was arrested for highway robbery he effected his escape by sharing 
his savings with the constable who caught him. The Superintendent 
of the Police, in reporting this case to the Executive, remarked in the 
mild oflicial method of indicating a widespread evil: “ Such has been 
the disorganisation of the police that I fear this is not a solitary 
instance of immunity purchased through the wealth of the convict, 
and the venality of the police.” The Public Service was only kept 
together by serious sacrifices. An addition to salaries amounting to 
50 per cent, in Melbourne, and half that amount in country districts, 
was made as an allowance for house-rent. A customs revenue of 
little over a million was collected at a cost of £100,000. These 
high customs duties were sometimes cited as an evidence of general 
comfort and prosperity, but an inordinate proportion was levied 
on intoxicating drink. In a single week the duty on alcohol 
exceeded £10,000, while tea, coifee, and all other imports yielded 
less than £300—a fact which may rendcT us more charitable towards 
Spanish colonies with a revenue derived from playing cards and 
cock-fights, and French colonies with a revenue derived in part 
from a more objectionable source. Nearly a thousand persons arrived 
every day in Melbourne, and the house accommodation was painfully 
insufficient. Men of gentle birth and training, and delicate ladies 
still tell how they wandered about seeking in vain a roof to cover 
them. An eager multitude of “New Chums,” swarming over un¬ 
paved streets, stifled with dust when the sun was high and spattered 
with mud when the rain fell, shut out of view the original inhabitants. 
And wild drunken fellows from the bush I’odo about the thronged 
highways as furiously as if they were still in their unfcnced fastnesses, 
and after nightfall the streets were infested by escaped convicts from 
Van Diemen’s Land, and their dissolute female associates. There 
were two hundred and eighty two inquests in JMelboume in the year 
1853, and deaths from intemperance amounted to seventy-eight, and 
from unknown causes to nearly fifty. The profits of publicans were 
naturally prodigious; a mean public-house on the outskirts of the 
city is still shown where the receipts exceeded £]|)00 a week. 

A governor of intelligence and courage would have recognised the 
fact that the supreme public necessity which overrides municipal law 
had arisen. The little Legislature recognised it, but that was not 
enough; there was no security that the Executive would not proceed 
to do the exact reverse of wha* they desired. The Council had the 
control of the money derivedfrom taxes imposed by themselves, and they 
granted it freely for public purposes, and on questions of policy in¬ 
structed the Lieutenant-Governor on the course they wished him to 
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puftue, by resolations or addresses. They appointed Select Com¬ 
mittees to investigate the management of the police, and addressed 
the Queen and the Imperial Parliament, protesting against the 
continuance of transportation to any of the Australian Colonies, as, 
wherever prisoners' might be sent, they were certain in the end to 
overflow into the gold colony. A regiment of infantry and a body of 
fifty picked constables were obtained from England on the condition 
that the entire cost should be borne by the Colony. The police had 
their pay doubled, and a liberal Colonial allowance was made to the 
soldiers and to the ofRct>rs and crews of ships-of-war stationed in the 
Bay. The Jaeutenant-Governor, as we have seen, considered that 
this new expenditure ought to be met by new taxes, but the Council 
declared again ^id again that the gold must pay its own co.st; he had 
an overflowing gold revenue, and it was there he must seek the funds 
required. They demanded all correspondence with the Governor of 
\’an Diemen’s ]ja.nd on the manumission of convicts, that they might 
take whatever nieasures were necessary for the protection of the 
Colony. They established a uniform .system of postage, and granted 
funds to found a Public Library and Mnseutn, and £50,000 a year 
for primary education. They authorised the construction of a noble 
atpieduct to supply the capital wth water, which constitutes at this 
day a monument of their courage and munificence. In extent it 
rivals the waterwork.s of ancient Itome and, undertaken in the 
profuse and wasteful youth of a gold country, it cost nearly as much 
as the fourteen aqueducts which supplied two millions of * inhabitants 
in that imperial city, and yet it has proved a reproductive work. 
IJailways were commenced, one between the port and the city, and 
another towards the groat gold-fields. ' The subject of Colonial 
Defences was taken up, and the Imperial Government requested to 
lend the necessary professional assistance to construct militaiy defences 
for the harbour and city, at the cost of the Colony. Botanic gardens 
were established which were not a mere local luxury j the flora of 
Australic'i got gradually classified by a competent man of science, and 
throughout Germany, Italy, and France, the Australian eucalyptus has 
become a familiar object grown from seed furnished by these gardens, 
fl'hese were not light tasks for untrained legislators. And they 
exhibited a liberality of spirit rarer than practical skill; notable in a 
body consisting largely of English Dissenters and Irish Calvinists. 
A proposal to open the proceedings daily with prayer was negatived 
on the ground that the selection of a cliaplain was impossible in a 
community where all creeds were equal. When a provision was 
made to insure the habitual pr^tlbe of religion, the Churcli of 
England, the Church of Rome, and the Church of Scotland were 
placed on the same Tooting, and a little later a similar bounty was 
extended to the Jews, at a time when their emancipation in England 
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was still fiercely resisted. But on one point they found thems^es 
powerless, they could not touch the special interest of the squatters. 
Resolutions were carried declaring that the public lands, of which 
there were 56,000,000 of acres, ought to be rendered available for 
settlement, especially near the gold-fields; but other resolutions 
directing that the gold-fields should be declared “ settled districts,” 
which ip^ facto would terminate the tenure of the squatter in those 
areas, and an address to the Queen requesting that the Land Fund 
might be placed under the control of the Council, were defeated by a 
combination of the official and squatting members. The same con¬ 
federacy sanctioned a scandalous and almost incredible violation of 
justice and public policy. To provide committees for the transaction 
of public business, it was found necessary to increas? the number of 
the Council from thirty to fifty members, and an act was passed for 
this purpose. But the franchise was not extended to the diggers. 
The licensee of grazing lands who paid the State £10 a year got a 
vote, but the licensee of mining land who paid £18 a year got none. 
The extraordinary prosperity of the colony sprang from the industry 
and enterprise of the miners, but they had not a single representative 
in the Legislature, nor did the Governor include one of them among 
the additional nominated members whom he was empowered to 
appoint. 

The experiirfent of governing a community which increased its 
numbers by a troop of eager gold-seekers every day, and its wants and 
dangers in the same ratic), by a distant authority from which direction 
upon new questions constantly arising could only be obtained after 
half a year’s delay, completely broke down ; and the Legislative Council, 
after repeated complaints, were at length authorised to frame a Con¬ 
stitution enlarging their powers in proportion to their responsibilities. 
They adopted the Constitution of New South Wales as a model, making 
it more democratic by an elected Upper Chamber and other minor 
provisions, and sent it to London for the sanction of the Imperial 
Parliament. The necessary interval till it was returned as an Act of 
Parliament was universally regarded as a period of truce. The most 
urgent public questions were cheerfully reserved for the future 
Legislature; and, though the acting Executive were the nominees of 
Downing Street, the people were patient because the remedy seemed 
so near at hand. They were about to govern themselves, and this 
was a regime in which they had unbounded confidence. 

To preside over this new and grave experiment, the Secretar;y' of 
State despatched as Governor Sir Charles Hotham, a post-captain in 
the navy, with no adore knowledgt? of Parliamentary Government than 
falls to the lot of average naval officers. He was -reputed to have 
behaved with gallantry as commander of a steam-sloop in South 
America, and is known to have failed so ludicrously in a diplomatic 
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mission in the same region, that his achievements are still the subject 
of banter among old residents in the Argentine Republic. On his 
quarter-deck he was noted as a martinet; and on shore he seems to 
have regarded human society as a ship’s crew to be ruled by one 
unquestioned authority, and an Executive Council as an institution to 
be employed as optionally and infrequently as a court-martial. 

He arrived in Melbourne in June 1851, and the community, to whom 
he was known only as the herald of free government, received him 
with immense enthusiasm. The Legislative Council rivalled the people 
in extravagance. By the new Constitution, the (Jovemor’s salary 
was fixed at the profuse amount of £15,000 a year; and it was 
perhaps a security for that measure not being unduly delayed that so 
beneficent a ch^ge dejiended upon its arrival. But the Legislature 
was too enthusiastic for common prudence, and two of the most 
influential of the popular representatives carried an Act granting the 
new (lovernor the increased amount at once, without waiting for the 
Const itution. .010,000 were given for the immediate possession of a 
house to lodge him ; £30,000 were expended upon furnishing and 
improving it; and his Excellency, who soon found further erections 
necessary tc) the comfort of his pigs and poultry, drew freely on the 
Treasury for large additional expenditure. The local wits were busy 
with these transactions. One of his hogs was estimated to liave co'^t. 
more than the golden fleece, and eggs to have been obtained at a rate 
which would have purchased nuggeLs of the same size in virgin gold. 

The duty of a sensible man in such a position as the new Governor 
occuph'd scarcely admits of doubt. It was to silently complete tin* 
preparation for the great change that was at hand, and to encourage 
tht‘ disposition of the people to bear good-humoun^dly any present 
trouble, because the power of setting right whatever they considered 
wrong was so soon to be conferred upon them. ’I’he Colonial Office, 
the depository of traditions extending back to the era of the Stuarts, 
and covering, at any rate, the still recent transacticais in Canada, 
raiglit be expected to famish him with instructions warning him of 
the rocks on which some of his predecessors had foundered. Not to 
have specific rules of practice for the govoimment of such immense 
possessions as the Atlantic colonies was a crime against the Empire. 
But Sir Charles Hotham manifestly received no specific instructions. 
The direct interference of> ^^o^•emors was coining to an immediate 
end, and the control of responsible Ministers was about. t.o be sub¬ 
stituted, and be bad only to pass the inien^al in decent composure. 
Bat the official sent to roign aspired to govern, lie set to work as 
if Ministers counted for nothing,'and the Governor was to rule as 
Colonel Collins had ruled his Crown prisoners half a century before, or 
Governor Head and Governor Metcalf had recently tried to rule, and failed 
ignominionsly, in Canada. To the welcome of the Tjjeople, he replied 
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with promises of reform to be undertaken by himself. The orij^nal 
and still existing Constitution gave him Executive Councillors to advise 
him, and the rules of the service required that “ he should in all things 
consult his Council in the execution of the several powers and 
authorities granted and committed to him.” They were* not, indeed, 
representatives of the people, but they necessarily understood the 
affairs of the colony better than a “ new chum *' fresh from South 
America. But it is now known that during the first year of his 
government the Executive Council was not called together five times. 
Even in the vital business of finance his practice w'as to lay his 
financial minute before his advisers only the day before its trans¬ 
mission to the Legislative Council, accompanied with an intimation that 
he had made up his mind as regarded the policy, and only wished 
them to consider the phraseology. It is certain, past all controversy, 
that the estimates of expenditure were never seen by the officers who 
had to explain and defend them in the Legislature till they were laid 
before that body. He placed himself in communication with mer¬ 
chants, members of the Opposition, and private gentlemen, and con¬ 
ducted himself as if Victoria *was to be governed by a benevolent 
despot instead of the representatii es of the people. The exact blunders 
which Lord Gosford and Sir Francis Head had committed in Canada, 
twenty years before, were now repeated in Australia, with the same 
disastrous results. 

The population he had to deal with needed judicious handling. 
There were eighty thousand diggers at work, and troops of fresh recruits 
ai'rived daily from Europe, America, and the neighbouring colonies. 
The foreigner* were not numerous, but they were often men of violent 
habits, who knew only one way of righting wrongs; and there were a 
multitude of escaped convicts. It used to be said that if you met a 
digger emerging from his hole, the chances were that he was a retired 
oflBcer of the army or navy, the graduate of an university, or the cadet 
of an old family. It was quite possible, however, that he was a 
French Communist, or a Vandemonian crpiH. But the main body 
w'ere intelligent and industrious men. Under the digger’s tent, one 
found oneself face to face with a class as little like English 
labourers as the labourers are like niggers. The digger possessed 
the basis of contentment in plenty to eat, and plenty of work which 
he liked, and which began and ended at his own discretion. There 
were probably books in his tent for recreation, and a gun for sport 
and defence, and he bore himself like a man whose independence was 
too manifest to be asserted uncivilly. Under the Jim Crow hat and 
thi* red shirt, you sometimes, though not so often as tradition reports, 
encountered a scholar sick of miserable books, or a young squire 
waiting for his inheritance. A man of genius, who saw the pioneers 
of that day a little later, painted them con amorc :— 
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“ There existed in the Australias much stuniy Anglo-Saxon stuff. The 
officein and soldiers who, with their families, constituted the free population 
of early colonial days, were men of courage and daring. Many of the volun¬ 
tary immigrants were at least equal to the best middle-class Englishman. 
Among the convicts were many men of gi'eat courage, great strength, great 
powisrs of brain, and in many instances of astonishing talents for mechanics 
and the fine arts. The gold discovery came, immigration ensued, and what 
an immigration ! The best bone and sinew of Cornwall, the l)est muscle of 
Yorkshire, the keenest brains of Cockney<lom—Bathurst, Ballai-at, Bendigo, 
had them all. With them came also the daring spendthrift, the young 
cavalry officer who had lived too fast for the Jews, the younger son who had 
outrun his income. Barristers of good family and small practice, surgeons 
having all the Dublin Dissector in their heads and all the hospital experi¬ 
ence of ]*aris in theii* han<is, met each <)th(*r over a wnndlass at Bathurst, or 
in a <irive at Ballarat.” * 

On the older gRld-fields tents wore gradually succeeded by wooden 
or brick houses, gardens began to be cultivated, and the conservative 
element of women and children was no longer wanting. Sunday 
had alw’ays been observed as a day of rest, but, by degrees, there 
wen* resident, clergy and temporary churches, and it became a day 
of religious exercises. 

But the lives of enterprising prospectors on new '■* rushes " were still 
as exhausting as those of soldiers in the trenches of a besieged city. 
Men sat down by some muddy stream, ill provided with food, having 
for luxury only bad brandy or beer, where water fit to drink sometimes 
sold at the ordinary ])rice pf milk, and they worked for eight hours a 
day up to the knees in sludge, while the frame perspired under hard 
labour and a sultry sky. At night, they lieard for hlllaby the 
shouting and swearing of drunken gangs- from Van Diemen’s Land, 
who expressed their liilarity by a discharge of fire-arms sometimes 
phiyfully directed at a tent whose owner read or smoked into the 
small hours. 

On all the gold-fields, one of the first conditions of civilisation 
was still wanting; thei’e were no roads, and, consequently, nearly all 
the nece.s.saries of life were at famine prices. The carriage of supplies 
from Melbourne mounted at one time to £loO a ton. a service now 
performed for as many pence. Potatoes worth from £2 to £3 a ton 
in England were selling at from £30 to £35 a ton ; oriluxary vegetables 
brought the rate paid for green peas in Covent Darden in raid-winter. 
The only fruit to be had in one of the most px’oductive countries in 
the world was fruit imported from Europe, and spoiled in the process, 
and milk in sufficient quantity was not to be had at any jirice in a 
country with forty millions of acres under pasturage. 

The genuine diggers were men easily governed, but there was a 
small ungovernable class, chiefly convicts, who had flocked in from 
the neighbouring colonies since the first discovery of gold. Some, 
whose servitude had expired, had tickets of leave, some had broken their 
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bonds, and of many it was believed that their keepers had connived 
at their escape to be rid of the cost and danger of such a charge. Van 
Diemen’s Land, still a convict colony, was the chief depot from which 
these miscreants came. Sir William Denison, the Governor at that 
time, was said to cultivate the favour of the Colonial Office by reliev¬ 
ing the Imperial Exchequer of a serious expenditure, in complete dis¬ 
regard of the interest of the colonists. In New South Wales, which 
suffered in a slighter degree from the same practice—for “when the 
enterprising burglar went a-burgling ” he naturally preferred the richer 
colony- 7 -a return was extracted from the Executive, by which it appeared 
that, within twelve months, upwards of 500 convicts were introduced 
by stealth into New South Wales from the neighbouring island. The 
number smuggled into Victoria was never ascertaiited with certainty, 
but it was said to exceed 10 , 000 , and the gaols were crowded 
with Vandemonians convicted of new crimes since their arrival in 
Victoria. 

This army of industry, 80,000 strong, was under control of a special 
authority. A Chief Commissioner of the gold-fields sat at Mel¬ 
bourne, and there were resident commissioners and police on every 
field, who collected the mining fees, administered a rude sort of justice, 
and took charge of the miner’s gold, which they sent to Melbourne by 
an armed escort. A guard-ship was stationed in the Bay, and two 
prison-ships nioored there for the safe keeping of tJie more dangerous 
class of criminals, and Circuit Courts were established to bring home 
justice to'the outlying districts. For the rest, the executive prayed 
hard for help and guidance from Downing Street. A few companies 
of soldiers were asked for, and a trifling expenditure for public pur¬ 
poses at length made out of an overflowing fund, arising from the land 
and gold of the colony, was explained and excused, lest they might be 
considered as guilty of waste of what seemed to be regarded as the 
^ hereditary estate of the Colonial Ofiice. 

The Governor’s first difficulty was with the miners. They had 
special and urgent wrongs. They were subject to an.inordinate fee 
for the right of searching for gold; the sale of public land was so 
managed in the interest of the squatters that they were not pt'rmitted 
an opportunity of purchasing homesteads near their habitual place of 
labour; their settlements were overrun by convicts, who rendered pro¬ 
perty and life insecure; and they had not, as we have seen, one 
representative in the legislature to urge their claims to redress. 

The Governor made a tour of the gold-fields, and hit upon the 
amazing device of playing the part of Haroun A1 llaschid, observing 
his simple subjects at their d&iiy work, and ascertaining their wants 
without being recognised. It is not difficult to estimate how little worth 
knowing an old saUor would learn by staring into shafts and gossip¬ 
ing with the ,few idlers among a busy population who had leisure or 
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disposition for this amusement; but, iu truth, such a visitor could no 
more conceal himself among a labouring population, rudely or carelessly 
dressed, than a peacock in a farm-yard, and his shrewd and humorous 
audience were no doubt amusing themselves at his cost. He reported 
the result to the Secretary of State with great complacency. 

“ I proceeded in the first instance to Ballarat,” he wrote, “ where 1 S2)ent 
three days, mcliiding the Sahluitli. 

“ For some time I was enabled to walk undiscoverejl anumfjst them, and 
thus I gathered their real feelings towards the Government, and obt.‘uiu*d an 
insight into some minor causes on which they desired mlress. 

“ At last my true character became knowui, and thousamLs Hocked to the 
hole over which I was waiting to see the gold extracted, and then buist foitli 
shouts of loyalty to Her Maje.«ttv, aiui»crie.sof atbichment to the old country, 
such Jis can hardly be imagined ; the scene ending by a 2»rocession of diggeih 
l)eing formed to accompany Lady Hotham and myself to our (juai-tei-s. :i 
distance of full a mile and a half. The gohl at Ballarat is obtained by decj) 
sinking; in some c.‘i.ses the sljaft is 180 feet deep; the digger then encounters 
.slate, in which the gold is found. The miner of Ballarat must be a man of 
ca^utal, able to wait the result of fives or six months' toil before he wins his 
jirizo; for this i‘«‘a.son he will alwrays l)e a lover of order and good govei n- 
nient, sind, protutietf iff fa kindly trantetl^ trill he /otind in the i»tth of loyalty 
ami duty." 

In less than six months this identical population, the Ballarat 
diggers, loyal and well-dis])osed as he vouched them to be, were goaded 
into armed resistance to the law by the administration of their gracious 
visitor. llis professions and promises had probably renewed tlic 
hope of thfi diggers in a prompt amendment of their condition. At 
least they counted ujion more consideration and forbearance from all 
persons in authoritv. Hitherto the license fee had been carefullv but 
not rigidly exacted. Those who could afford it paid; the small 
minority who could not afford it betook themselves to outlying gul¬ 
lies, and were judiciously overlooked by the police. This w'as a con¬ 
dition of things odious to the mind of the rigid disciplinarian. The 
law must be enforced; on whomsoever it might jiress hard the fee 
must be collected in all cases without exception. Orders were sent 
to the Gold-fields Commissioners to this effect, and a more rigid 
practice commenced. Parties of police roamed over the gold-fields, 
and executed their orders so strictly that clergymen and domestic 
servants were arrested, and new chums on the very day of their arrix al; 
and the working miners wore called up out of deep shafts, and often, 
it is alleged, more than once-in the same day, to exhibit their licenses. 
If the digger had left the document in his tent, if he Lad h*t the month 
terminate by a day or two without renewing it, he was immediately 
arrested and brought before the Commissioner for his default. Several 
cases were* afterwards conclusive!/ pfoved in which, there being no 
prison or lock-up, the offender was tied to a tree under the broiling 
sun till it was the convenience of the police to dispose of him else¬ 
where. Creditors in civilised ages have ceased to exercise this sort 
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of power over their debtors; and the Crown itself collected no other 
impost with the bayonet and the handcuff. The relation of the 
authorities to the great producing class who were transforming a pas¬ 
toral settlement into a nation was very significant. On every gold¬ 
field there was a garrison of oflScials, named as if in wantonness the 
Camp, headed^y a semi-military Commissioner, surrounded by an 
armed police, and forming a society who lived apart, and in general 
looked upon the o#mmunity around them as Prussian soldiers are apt 
to look upon a crowd of mere civilians. At the beginning, this sepa¬ 
rate arrangement had been made for safety and convenience; but the 
necessity had long jiassed away, and only the aggravation remained. 
There was a deep conviction amon§ the diggers that some of the ofli- 
cials vtho conducted themselves so loftily, and many fif the police, sold 
their favours for money. On the other hand, the diggers had got into 
the habit of being armed for their individual protection against the 
convicts, and .began to speak with the emphasis of men determined to 
protect themselves. They felt bitterly that this official aristocracy, 
who were paid servants of t he public, of whom the* miners formed so 
important an element, demeaned themselves as if they were its here- 
ditaiy' masters. There was on one side a numerous and armed 
democracy, flushed with sudden prosperity, and inflamed with just dis¬ 
content; on the other hand, a despotic government .and it.s officials 
resting upon no substantial public confidence or sympathy. 

To govern this population without bloodshed, courtesy and manage¬ 
ment were indispensable, but courtesy and management are rarely 
learned on the quarter-deck, A difficulty which sprang up on the 
Bendigo gold-field furnishes a notable illustration of the Governor’s 
temper and discretion. The less successful of the diggers had become 
jealous of the Chinese who had flocked to Victoria in great numbers, 
and there were rumours of an intended attack ujwn them on the 4th 
of July. To protect them was an urgent duty ; but it is certain they 
would be more effectually protected by inducing the diggers to abandon 
the meditated aggression than by permitting them to break the law, 
and then punishing them for their temerity. The resident magistrate 
on this gold-field was a prudent, coTirageous Scotchman, named 
MacLachlan, whom the diggers, half in fear, half in fondness, named 
Bendigo Mac. He sent for the lqp,der of the intended movement, a 
man who has since represented the district in Parliament, made him 
understand the peiils of his position, and got his positive undertaking 
that no meeting should be lield on the 4th of July: When the facts 
were reported to the Executive, the Colonial Secretary communicated 
with the magistrate in these taiufts : — 

“ Colonijil 'Secretary’s Office, 

j “Melbourne, Jidy 3 , 1854 . 

“ SiR,--Tn acknowledgment of your letter of the 29th ultimo, enclosing a 
copy of the Jhufligo .4 rfweriwer, relative to a meeting which was held on uie 
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24 th of that month, I am diraeted by the JAeiUem/mt-Oovenuir to express to 
you his Excellences surprise tJui-t you should have had any conversation vnth 
Mr. Denovan,' or entered into any other communication with him beyond 
warning him of the consequences attending the course he proposed to pursue. 

“ 2 . I am now directed to acquaint you that his Excellency’s instructions to 
you are, that if more than twelve persons meet trjgether on the 4 th July, 
and commit a breach of the peace, you read the Itiot Act, and request them 
to disperse. In the event of their not doing so you will immediately arrest 
the ringleaders. 

“ 3 . Should there bo 8ufficientevidence,you will commit themfor trial at Mel¬ 
bourne, for unlawfully assembling, or being giulty of a lioi, as the case may be. 

“ 4 . Even should Mr. Denovan not be present at any unlawful meeting, you 
may commit him for inciting to unlawfully assemble, his pievious sijeoch l^ing 
sufficient evidence of his intentions. 

“ Pjirther instructions will be sent to you for your guidance for the 8th 
instant. • “1 have, iic., 

(Signed) “ John Fostee ” 

“ The Police Magistrate, Sandhurst.” 

It is a maxim of statesmanship never to foi*ce your way when you 
can win it; but Sir Charles Hotham knew nothing of State maxims, 
and his superiors at Westminster still conceived it to be their duty to 
support their agents, right or wrong. In due time tlie Secretary of 
State for the Colonies thought proper to express his approval of these 
measures, and his high consideration for their author.* But, to borrow 
the fine figurt* of Hussey Burgli, such measures were sown like the 
serpent’s teeth of Cadmus, to spring up in armed men." Engrossed in 
tlieir absorbing pursuit, and confident that the new Constitution would 
right all i.he wrongs, the diggers were patient, but their patience was 
not inexhaustible. 

The Governor, wlio proceeded so confidently without the advice of 
his Executive Councillors, was equally ready to anticipate the functions 
of the coming Parliament. With a blundering desire to do right in 
a position which he entirely misunderstood, he ax)pointed Commis¬ 
sions to report upon the condition of the police, tlie public finances, 
the commissariat, the land question, and, somewhat hi,ter, the gold-fields. 
These measures were well received by men who did not pause to con¬ 
sider how violent a departure they were froni the system of govern¬ 
ment coming into existence. They had obtained the jn’ornise of par¬ 
liamentary responsibility, but while it was in ^n'oeess of confirmation 
at home, a gentleman quite new U> the colony proceeded on liis own 
mere motion, or at the suggestion of casual comers, to appoint persons, 
who wore in many cases not members of the Legislature, to advise 
upon measures to which the Legislature alone could give effect. That 

* The Secretary of State who gave his pfllcial beneiliot ion (o Governor Hotham 
was Sir George Grey, who, while the "N'ictorfeui Oon>titution was still hung up in 
Downing Street, had succeeded tlie Duke of Newcastle, who l)ad succeeded Sir John 
J’akingtun; and before it became hiw Sir George was himself to be succeeded by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord John Kusscll (who nearly lost Canada), and Sir William Moles- 
worth. 'J’heae shooting stars greatly ijerjilcxcd Colonists aiming to establish settled 
government in their adopted country. v 
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tliere was ground for inquiry and reform is undeniable, but tbe inquiry, 
to be useful, ought to Have been made by the authority of Parliament, 
or of Ministers enjoying its confidence, and entrusted to persons whose 
capacity and integrity would give momentum to their recommendations. 
But while the measure was of doubtful good in the eyes of men who 
desired to see the English practice established, it was still more offen¬ 
sive to the Executive Council and Civil Service. Tbo former, sworn 
to advise the Governor in the exercise of his public functions, had not 
been consulted, and the latter regarded themselves as called upon to 
plead to a general charge of dishonesty and incapacity, without having 
seen the indiciment, and before an authority about to be superseded by 
law. It was said with bitter pleasantry that the public service would 
soon consist of persons of whom it might be aflulued at least that 
they were all tried men. 

Meantime, the worst wrong of w'hich the colonists complained re¬ 
mained without redress. Repeatt'd remonsti-anccs sent home on the 
invasion of Victoria by criminals from Van Diemen’s Land produced 
no result, and as Sir William Denison persisted in issuing tickets-of- 
leave, which enabled the holders to go anywhere exc(‘i)t to the United 
Kingdom, it was assumed that he had the direct or tacit sanctiou of 
the Colonial Office. There was plainly no help fur the colonists if they 
could not help themselves, and they did help therasehcs effectually. 
When the chief actors were still living, and the events were fresh in 
the public memory, I told the story in terms which will sufficiently 
answer my •present purpose. 

“ One of the popular- representatives, a man of estimable character and 
good practical ability, who had risen with the colony from small beginnings 
to wealth and influence, introduced a Bill, afterwards known as the Criminals 
Pi-evention Act, empowering the Victoriair Executive to arrest and imprison 
any convict who landed in the colony, whether he held a ticket-of-leave or 
not. This ineasui'e simply afforded a population lying within two days’ sail 
of the felonry the same protection which England, Ijdng three or four months’ 
sail from them, considered necessarj’ for herself. The Governor assented to 
the Act provisionally, but sent it home for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, who could still advise the Queen to exercise her veto if he thought 
proper. When the Act reached England, the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
then Secretary for the Coloniesf took fire at what he i-egarded as an inva¬ 
sion of the Royal Prerogative. It was not to be endixred that a Colonial 
Legislature should presume upon any emergency to shut out of their terri- 
toT-y any person be^ng the Queen’s aiilhority to go at large—meaning by 
the Queen’s authority, a ticket-of-leave from an unscrupulous Colonial func¬ 
tionary. The Qjpvernor was instructed to procure such an amendment of the 
Act as would render it nugatory, under threat that it would otherwise be 
disallowed. The members of the Executive brought down a Bill accord¬ 
ingly to repeal the Act, and substitutfin its stead provisions of no practical 
vsilue. 1’liat a body of gentlemen consisting in the main part of colonists 
with colonial feelings and responsibilities could be got to undertake this task 
after the experience of the past year was strange. But their position was 
difficult; they desired no doubt to be good citizens, but appoi-ently their policy 
was to be as good* citizens as was compatible with the necessities of their un- 
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foitunate relation with the Colonial OflSce. The measure was read a second 
time, but when it went into committee the Council had the courage and 
wisdom to restore all the original clauses of the Act which had been con¬ 
demned. They authorised a penalty to be inflicted upon any master mariner 
conveying into the colony any runaway convict, or one under conditional 
pardon, ticket-of-leave, or indulgence of any kind other than a free pardon. 
ISuch convict might l)e arre.stod without warrant, and on conviction before 
two justices, might be conveyed to the place he was origin.ally transpoited 
to, or be sentenced to hard labour in ii‘ons on the public works for a period 
not exceeding three years. A convict who had received free panlon from 
the Crown, however, was reserved from its operation, as he had been reserved 
from the operation of the oiaginal Act, in oi'der that her Majesty’s prerogative 
of mercy might remain intact. 

“ These proceedings were the occasion of unmeasured censure of the 
c<dony in the English press. But if they were not justiflable tlie riglit of 
.st'lf-protection has ]jut narrow limits. It was (•stimatetl that already 
nearly ten thou.sand of the conrict ]M>pulatiou in the neighbouring colonics 
had found their Avay to Victorui. Ten thousand other convicts wore in 
rapid process of qualifying themselves to be manumitted ; and England was 
refllling tlie reservoir as fsist as it emptied. It was ascertained by ofiicial 
returns that more crimes were traceable to twenty of the .'«3 felons than to a 
thousand of the five ijopulation. In many phmes they had rendered life 
uiisiife, their audacity had i-eached the height of attacking in the open day 
a private gold escort consisting of si.\ men and cariying <*ff plunder to the 
amount of they had been guilty of the most atrocious outrages 

uj)on unprotected women and children, and their excesses were bringing 
odium upon the colony in Europe. The verj' journals which assailed the 
colonists foi- shutting them out bad previously assailed them for constitut¬ 
ing a society where such crimes wei-e possible. One of the sedbndary results 
uj)ou whiclj thoughtful iimn looked with most alaim was the practice now 
common of carrying anus for self-defence. Their children were to be 
retired up w'here crime was become .so common as to lose much of its 
deformity ; and where knives and revolvers w'ei*e probably the forerunners 
of licentiousness sind violence.” 

The overwhelming moral motives for resistance were supplemented 
by economic motives. The Argus pointed out the enormous financial 
burthen England was attempting to inflict upon the Colonists for her 
own convenience. The journalist totted up the annual expense of 
police, gaols, and the administration of justice, and estimated that 
every criminal introduced into the colony cost Victoria ±, 500 . 

. Catching him, cost ...... 

Trying liirn, cost ...... -- 

Keeping him, cost, per annum .... 1-h 

Tot.al . . £518 


without taking into account the individual expenditure for the pro¬ 
tection of private dwellings. • , 

But the contest was not over. There was a court of appeal in a 
dingy edifice in Westminster entitled to undo all that had been done 
by the representatives or the colony. The Secretary of State sent 
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out peremptory orders that the twice or thrice convicted miscreants 
arrested under the authority of the local Act should be immediately 
set at liberty. This demented order typifies the history of colonial 
misgovemment not more in its callous indifference to the rights and 
feelings of Colonists than in its blind ignorance of consequences. It 
was an order which, if obeyed, would have had results as fatal as the 
Boston Port Act. As soon as it became known in Melbourne, a meet¬ 
ing of citizens was held, to protect society against the anarchy with 
which it was threatened, and their language left no doubt that the 
order would be resisted to the death. Among the Governor’s execu¬ 
tive councillors, the man of largest intellect and firmest will was the 
Attorney-General; as a private citizen he had been one of the notable 
men who marched down to Sandridge to resist the landing of convicts 
a few years earlier, and he was determined to lend no official sanction 
to a worse outrage. It was owing to his decisive opposition that the 
order from Downing Street was disobeyed. After the usual dilatory 
correspondence, the new law was finally left undisturbed, and the 
Colonists were proud of their victory as an evidence of their fitness 
for self-government. And so thinks posterity; had they submitted to 
this pollution, their mountains of gold and myriads of sheep would 
not have saved tliem from contempt and ignominy. 

For these troubles, and for every trouble, a remedy was supposed 
to lie in the Constitution, if only the Constitution could be extracted 
from the grasp of the Colonial Office. 

The exasperating collection of the mining fees continued; the Con¬ 
stitution Sid not arrive, and the patience of the Colonists became 
exhausted. They were at the mercy of a martinet without temper or 
judgment, and under a system of Goveimment which had become the 
object of mixed indignation and derision. The Press made bitter 
sport of the Colonial Office and its orders transmitted from the oppo¬ 
site side of the globe, which read like a pjigo from Gulliver’s Travels. 
A despatch was published signifying Her Majesty’s approval of certain 
nominee members of the Legislative Council; but of these well- 
approved masters some had resigned, some had left the colony, and 
others had died while the Colonial Office was pondering upon their 
claims. The London Gazeite announced the lioyal assent to a Post¬ 
age Act, but the gracious news came to hand just as the Legislature 
had repealed it and adopted another and more convenient measure. 
An Act for the better government of the gold-fields was solemnly 
confirmed and permitted to come into operation after public indigna¬ 
tion had blown it to atoms. Laws, it was suggested, unlike East India 
Madeira, were not brought to,perfection by a voyage round the world. 
These eccentric illustrations of governing Australia from Europe were 
to be capped a few months later by a despatch arriving from Sir 
William Molesworth to Sir Charles Hotham, the Minister who wrote 
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it and the Governor to whom it wa»s addressed being both in their 
graves before it kad crossed the two intervening oceans. 

What was the cause of the inordinate delay ? In July 1854, at 
the end of the first session after the receipt of the Bill from Australia, 
Sir George Grey pleaded the necessity of “ full and serious delibera¬ 
tion.” It was already twelve months since his colleague, the Duke of 
Newcastle, had renewed the promise given by Sir John Pakington 
in December 1852 on the part of the Imperial Government, and time 
enough, it seemed to the Colonists, had elapsed for the most jirotracted 
deliberation. But Sir George bethought him of another dilatory plea. 
It was necessary he should have the measures j^roposed by all the 
Australian colonies before him at the same time. The Victorians 
could not see th^ necessity then, and it is not easy to see it now. 
The Legislative Council replied in an address to the Crown. They 
expressed their profound regret that it had been deemed advisable to 
postpone the Constitution for another year. It was a measure in 
unison with the views of the most eminent statesmen in England; it 
had passed the -local Legislature by decisive majorities, and given 
general satisfaction to the Colonists, and no valid reason for delay 
existed. They could not admit any necessity for absolute uniformity 
in tlie constitutions of tht‘ respective colonies. They did not, on their 
]}art, wish other colonies to be guided by their political views, and 
whatever other colonies might do they were not pi’epp-red to recede 
trom the principles they had deliberately adopted. Finally, they 
declared that by effecting so great a change they had proclaimed to the 
people that the existing system was imperfect, and they were carrying 
on public business without the full measure of confidence essential to 
the advancement and tranquillity of the colony. This modest admission 
embodied a substantial truth. The diggers having no voice in the Legis¬ 
lature naturally exhibited slight confidence in its wisdom or justice. 

The Governor took advantage of this long delay to communicate to 
the Colonial Office the fruits of his reflection upon the system of polity 
suitable to the population and circumstances of the colony. One thing 
indispensable, he could affirm, was to retain in the hands of tht* 
Governor the entire patronage of the State. If this w’as not done, it 
was certain that some Radical Government would turn out all tlie 
office-holders indiscriminately, high and low, as w’as done in the 
United States. He foresaw that “ under the Constitution as framed, 
the seeds of anarchy and corruption would be sown; the price which 
each individual gave for his place would soon be as well known as the 
price current of any article in the market.” When this confidential 
despatch was printed for the House 4 >f,Commons and returned to the 
colony, the feeing of indignation was intense. And it was just; for 
his predictions were shallow and slanderous. They have been tried 
by time, and time bas disproved them. One of the most Radical 
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administratious under Eesponsible Government has since carried 
a measure giving the employSs of the State the' same security of 
tenure as in England ; and no imputation of having disposed of 
patronage for personal profit has ever been made against a Minister in 
Victoria. 

■ The trouble on the • gold-fields continued, and distrust of the 
Executive brought it to a head. On the 14th of October, at Ballarat, 
a man named Scobie was found dead on his way from the Eureka 
Hotel to his tent, and strong suspicion of having murdered and robbed 
him fell upon the owner of the hotel, a man named Bentley, who with 
his wife and servant were Vandiemonian convicts. They were 
arrested and carried before the police magistrate, but it was whispered 
that, for suflScient reasons, no ill would befall them in that quarter, and 
after the ordinaiy investigation, the magistrate dismissed the charge 
and restored them to liberty. The general belief was that this result had 
been purchased, and that Bentley had lived under his protection, and 
that of the police. Enraged at the murder of their comrade, and at 
the corruption of justice, the diggers gathered in a great multitude 
with the intention of recapturing tlio Bentleys, and probably of 
inflicting summary punishment upon them. Not finding them, they 
set fire to the hotel (a wood and canvas structure), and would 
probably have proceeded to greater extremities if the Bentleys had 
not been conveyed for safety to the camp by a party of soldiers and 
police. Four of the ringleaders in the riot were brought to trial and 
three of them convicted; but the jury recommended them to the 
-consideration of the Executive, on account of the exasperating circum¬ 
stances of the case. In the meantime, a tremendous agitation sprang 
up in Ballarat; the miners made the colony ring with the charge 
that the Bentleys were murderers who had been permitted to escape 
through corrupt connivance. The Executive Council ordered an 
investigation, and their Board reported that the magistrate had pro¬ 
cured loans of money from various persons in Ballarat with respect to 
whom it might become his duty to administer justice, and that the 
sergeant-major of police was guilty of aticepting bribes. The diggers, 
who had substantially proved their case, swore to right these wrongs, 

' or know the reason why. 

The first measure adopted was a memorial to the Governor to have 
the prisoners convicted of the riot set at large, as it had become j>lain 
* from the investigation that they were acting in the interest of public 
justice. The diggers were in a high state of excitement, and were so 
iudi.screet as to instruct the deputation in charge of the memorial to 
demand ” the release of the prisoners. The dei)utation laboured to 
soften this phrase, and repudiated any intention of using threatening 
language. They besought the Governor to remember that all the 
diggers shared the crime imputed to the prisoners, and felt degraded 
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in tlieir persons. They admitted that they had violated the law; but 
if they had waited for ah appeal to Melbourne, the corrupt officials 
would have connived at the escape of the Bentleys. It was these 
officials, and not the convicted diggers, who ought to be in gaol. The 
form of the petition might be objectionable; but they submitted that 
justice ^tood far above etiquette. They asked as an act of grace that 
the prisoners’ offence might be condoned in consideration of its motive 
and of the recommendation of the jury. 

The course a sagacious ruler would pursue in such an emergency is 
sufficiently plain. Ho would not deny justice on a matter of form; 
he would not strain the personal authority of the Governor which was 
so soon to be superseded by the new C-onstitution, and he would be 
gentle and considei%te towards men, who had not only been wronged, 
buli who might be masters to-morrow. But what Sir Charles Hotham 
did was to reverse these obvious rules. He treated a deputation of 
good capacity and character, representing a powerful community 
having a just cause of complaint, as if they were a mutinous crew. 
The release of the prisoners he declared to be (|uite impossible under 
the circumstances. 

The deputation then turned to topics on which they might expect 
a more favourable reception. They asked for an amendment of the 
laud system, which would enable them to purchase homesteads, a 
purely administrative measure which might have been coiicedc'd on 
the moment; and they complained that they were unrepresented in 
the legislature under whose laws they lived. They got no satfefaction 
on either iK>iut. The reader will be in a position to estimate the 
policy of Sir Charles Hothara if I inform him at this place that the 
measures advocated by the deputation have since become law, and that 
many of the men to whom the Governor persisted in refusing any con¬ 
cession became representatives of the people in the free Parliament, 
and in time some were raised to high offices of State. The Constitution 
which produced these results might soon be expected, and a (Jov6rnor 
of reasonable sagacity could have passed tlie interval in perfect popular 
tranquillity and good humour, by simply holding his hand, for in 
political as well as in social life there is sometimes place for the 
dolce far nic7\fe. But the Governor proceeded as if a community of 
vigorous and independent men were a crew of Lascars. Ho collected 
«. force of nearly 500 soldiers and police at Ballarat and deliberately 
prepared for civil war. 

-On the return of the deputation they reported to an immense 
meeting the Governor’s reply to their various demands. It was , 
received with wTath and rage. As justice hnd protection were denied, 
they declared they would pay for them no longer; the Government 
licenses must be burned^ and no others taken out. A crowd of 
diggers proceeded to bum their licenses ; and the public feeling was 
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so vehement that it seemed certain the practice would become universal. 
A little patience and discretion had got over difficulties of the same 
eharacter before; but patience and discretion were not plentiful 
on either side. A Commissioner was directed to make a round 
of the gold-fields, and ascertain whether the diggers at work were 
provided with licenses. This was called, in the language of tlj^e gold¬ 
fields, holding a digger hunt. A Commissioner, attended by a 
party of armed police, set out accordingly, but they were pelted with 
stones and forced retire. The llesident Commissioner brought up 
additional police, sent for the military, and ordered the multitude to 
disperse. As they did not do so, the Riot Act was road, and some 
shots exchanged, but no lives were lost. It was no doubt even yet 
possible, by good temper and discretion, to restore*tranquillity; but it 
is the curse of authority that its vices are aped and exaggerated by 
its agents. The resident Commissioner sent the Covemor counsel after 
his own heart. He recognised the absolute necessity of putting down 
all meetings, public and private. ' “ I would advise (he said) that this 
gold-field be put under martial law, and artillery and a strong force 
sent to reinforce the local police.’" 

It was now inevitable, unless the diggers made immediate submis¬ 
sion, that a formidable struggle must take place. Had they been 
less impatient they might have defeated the arbitrary policy of 
the GovemSr by mere passive resistance,* but they had the sense 
of having been in the right in respect to the escape of the 
Bentleys, and were scarcely in a frame of mind to recognise the 
impropriety of the form they had adopted in addressing the Queen’s 
representative. The day after the conflict with the police a meeting, 
purely spontaneous it is said, took place at Battery Hill, the most 
elevated point on the Ballarat gold-field. It will perhaps be con¬ 
sidered an evidence that the leaders in the previous agitation did not 
design pushing matters to extremities that the most prominent of 
them were absent on this occasion. A new actor, however, came on 
the scene, Peter Lalor, a young Irishman of fine physique and good 
capacity, the son of Patrick Lalor, of Tinakil, a gentleman farmer, 
who had represented his county in tlio House of Commons, and im¬ 
pressed himself upon his generation by vigour and uprightness in 
public afiairs. Mr. Lalor had taken little part hitherto in the move- 

* To collect the liocnije fee, if the miners offered merely passive resistance^ was not* 
merely a raah, bat a bopcless task. At an earlier period the Chief Commissioner 
reported to the Executive that it was demonstrably im{X)ssib]c. “ I will venture (he 
said) to give as an example the supposition that fifty unlicensed miners should be 
brought to tbc police-office each day ; supposing each case to occupy only fifteen 
minutes, the presiding'justices wq^ildhave to sit twelve hours. At this rate, by the end 
of a month, after an enormous expenditure of money and labour, the license would 
only liave been exacted from 1200’per8ons, in a population estimated to include 20,000 
miueTs or other persons liable to be proceeded against. Again, the period for which 
the lit.ense is iss\ied wdhld render the same course necessary to be repeated within a 
few <lays to secure the same number of delinquents, and possibly these the very same 
indi^idual^. It Ls too evident, therefore, that the system must be abandoned.” 
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ment, and upon this occasion came hastily from his work in a shaft 
150 feet below the surface. He seems to have been impatient and 
suspicious of the absence of the usual leaders, and finding the meeting 
without guidance, but eager for action, he “ mounted the stump,” to 
employ his own description, and proclaimed liberty ! ]^t was hastily- 

resolved, since arms were employed, to collect a civil impost to repel 
force by force, and commit their cause to the hazard of an insurrection. 
The Australian flag was set up with the Southern Cross, the constel¬ 
lation peculiar to that hemisphere, emblazoned on it, volunteers were 
enrolled, and at the instance of their new leader they knelt down, and 
with heads uncovered, solemnly swore to defend their rights and 
liberties. They were ordered to muster in arms early next morning. 

The Governor’s •account of the transaction in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State was in these terms :— 

“The disaffected miners formed themselves into corps, elected their 
leaders, and commenced drilling; they possessed themselves of all the arms 
and ammunition which were witliin their reach, they established patrols, and 
placed parties on the high roads leading to Melbourne and Geelong; searched 
all carts and drays for weapons, coerced the well affected, issued orders, 
signed by the * secretary to the commander-in-chief of diggers under arms,’ 
despatched emissaries to the other diggings to excite the miners, and held a 
meeting, whereat the Austi-alian flag of independence was solemnly conse¬ 
crated, and vows proffei’ed for its defence.” 

Before daybreak next morning, December 2, the midsummer of 
Australia, about 200 men appeared in arms, and their number increased 
every hour. The day was spent in providing weapons and ammunition, 
and in electing officers; LtUor was chosen commander-in-chief. The new 
leader had abundant courage, but no military experience. He ctiused 
an enclosure afterw-ards known as the Eureka stockade to be erected 
for a place of muster and drill, but not intended as he alleged for 
military defence. In this enclosure before niglitfall 1500 armed men 
were mustered, a force greatly outnumbering flie police and soldiery. 
It was not thought desirable to exhaust them, by unnecessary watch¬ 
ing however, and the majority were permitted to retire to their tents. 
About 120 men, of whom seventy wore armed with guns, thirty with 
revolvers or pistols, and twenty with pikes, remained on guard.* 

At three o’clock, A.M., on Sunday morning Captain Thomas with a 
hundred troopers and 17G foot soldiers under the control of twelve 
officers, marched to the stockade. They were received, jiccording to 
the military account of the transaction by “ a rather shai-p and well 
directed fire ” from the enclosure. For about ten minutes a heavy 
fire was kept up by the advancing soldiers, and the entrenchment was 
carried with a loss of twenty-four of the insurgents, and of one officer 
and three privates on the part of the military. A hundred and 
twenty-five prisoners were made in or about the stockade. The 

* Mr. iialor’s narrative. * 
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dangerously wounded were left on the field, and among them was 
Peter Lalor, the leader of the insurgents. He was speedily conveyed 
to a place of concealment by his friends, where his life was saved by 
the amputation of his right arm. 

The account which the Governor sent to the Colonial Office of this 
slaughter of men whom he was appointed to govern and protect was like 
the bulletin of a gallant resistance by, native troops to a foreign 
ixrv^ion. 

** On the 4th of December information reached me that a successful attack 
had been made upon the stockade of the insurgents, that thirty Lad been 
killed, and a large number wounded, whilst the loss on the part of the military 
and police amounted to three privates killed. Captain Wise—since dead— 
dangerously wounded, Lieutenant Paul severely wounded, and eleven privates 
wounded.” *' 

Public feeling was greatly moved; it was almost universally held 
that these calamities were brought about by criminal neglect and 
gross misgovemment. The first victim of this sentiment was the 
Colonial Secretary, who was induced by tlie Governor to resign, to pre¬ 
serve the public peace still endangered. There is now good reason 
to believe that this gentleman was the passive instrument of the 
Governor in a policy which he did not direct and hardly approved, 
but he was naturally held responsible for the action of the Executive 
of which he .was 'the official leader. Public meetings were held in 
Melbourne and on the greater gold-fields to demand an amnesty for 
the prisoners, and- as this was peremptorily refused, funds were sub¬ 
scribed to employ a strong bar for their defence. Thirteen of the 
prisoners, being those against whom the clearest proofs of participa¬ 
tion in the outbreak could be obtained, were removed to Melbourne 
for trial, the remainder being released. The first prisoner arraigned 
was a negro named John Joseph. He was charged with high treason, 
and in selecting a jury the Crown exercised largely the right of 
challenge. The evidence for the prosecution was clear and conclusive. 

“ Tlie identity of the 'piisorier, his presence on two occasions when the 
insurgents were being armed and drilled, and his presence at, and participa¬ 
tion in, the occurrences at the Eureka stockade pn the .morning of 
December 3, were clearly proved. Six witnesses apoke to his having lieen 
found inside the stockade; two to his having been seen discharging a gun at 
the military, and two to his having been taken in custody, out of a tent in¬ 
side the stockade, which was used as a guard tent by the insurgents, from 
which many shots had been fired, many persons having been found dead and 
wounded in it, and several stand of arms liaving been discovered lying on 
the floor, apparently recently discharged.” * 

No witnesses were called an^ the part of the prisoners, nor was any 
attdbipt made to evade these decisive facts. His counsel relied upon 
the defence that he had not been guilty of levying war upon the 
Queen, or meditating her death or deposition, and consequently did 
* Despatch of Sir Charles Hotham to Sir George Grey. No. 38. 
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not oommi^t tb,e crime of high treason. It was admitted that he had 
violated the law, and was liable to be severely punished, but it was 
contended that the resistance was not to the Queen’s authority but to 
the abuse of local power on the gold-fields, and did not amount to 
the crime charged in the indictment. The jury concurred in this 
view and acquitted the prisoner. It was suggested that the other 
prisoners should be arraigned for sedition and riot, when a vei^^ct 
might be counted on ; but the authorities would not condescend to be 
tutored. Five other prisoners were subsequently tried for the same 
offence, with the same result, and at length it became plain to the 
Executive that they could not resist the current of public opinion, and 
the trials were abandoned. Such was the decisive verdict of Melbourne 
on the policy of ^ir Charles Hotham. But he was consoled by an 
assurance from the Secretary of State that he had taken due note of 
the prompt and energetic and, at the same time, prvdcnf manner in 
which he had acted under very trying circumstances. 

While the Governor was inciting and repressing the insurrection at 
Ballarat, another session of the Imperial Parliament passed, and 
another gentleman was called to the office of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, the fourth since Responsible Government was promised; 
but the new Constitution was still not forthcoming. The pretence 
was that the Crimean war left the Government no leisuje; but one of 
the most Conservative of Australian journals,* reminded them of the 
remonstraiice addressed to Philip of Macedon: “If you have not 
leisure to do justice cease to be a king.” As delay had already pro¬ 
duced an insurrection and widespread discontent, the Colonists thought 
that it was time it should be succeeded by action. Rut a fifth 
Minister was called to direct the Colonial Office, and for the more 
convenient discharge of his duties, was despatched as a plenipotentiary 
to Vienna. The most moderate public men lost patience, and notice 
was given by a prominent politician to proclaim Responsible Govern¬ 
ment at the opening of the next Session, without waiting for the 
Constitution. 

The reader has now seen Governor Hotham’s relations to the bulk 
of the population; a more curioxis and significant stoiy will be found 
in his relation to his sworn advisers. His conflict with one of tliem, 
with whose name and chai*aoter the reader will necessarily be familiar, 
furnishes a more striking measure of his incapacity, and it is now 
told for the first time. 

His practice of ignoring his Executive Councillors, although endured 
to an extent which may well excite ^yonder, had at length become 
intolerable, and one of them took issue with him; a man capable of 
arresting his career, for he was his superior in capacity, temper, and 
address. Proud of his various Commissions of Inquiry, the Governor 

^ * Sjidneij Morn inf) Herald, * 
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suddenly appointed a final commiBsion to investigate the Customs 
Department. This step was taken without any previous deinand for 
inquiry by the Legislative OouncU, or any previous communication 
with the Collector of Customs. The office was then held by Mr, 
Childers, who having since been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty in England, and having advised lie Queen 
in gcnve emergencies, was not unfit, It may be assumed, to advise the 
Govlbnor of a Colony. As soon as the Governor’s intentions became 
known, the Collector waited upon him to complain that a step refiect- 
ing upon his admi n istration had been determined upon without con¬ 
sulting him, one of the persons appointed by the Queen to be the 
sworn advisers of His Excellency; and he requested to be informed of 
the grounds of the proposed inquiry that he might, if possible, “ anti- 
ticipate it and render it unnecessary.” Or, if the Governor was 
determined to persist, he desired that the subject might be brought 
under the consideration of the Executive Council in the first instance. 
Tnhe Governor declined to explain his motive. He declined also to 
bring the subject before the Executive Council, he, not they, being 
appointed and empowered to administer the affairs of the colony. 
Mr. Childers retired, disappointed, but not foiled. In a studiously 
respectful letter, he requested that His Excellency’s answer might 
be rendered in writing in order that the application and refusal 
should be recomed in the ordinary manner. The Governor dispatched 
his aide-'de~camp. to “order the attendanceof the pertinacious 
councillor; and when he came into his presence peremptorily and 
positively refused to comply with his request, or to give him any but 
a verbal answer. In an ordinary case, the contest would have been at 
an end ; but his adroit and waiy adversary understood the resources 
at his command. He made a further application that he might be 
permitted an opportunity of inserting upon the minutes of the Execu¬ 
tive Council his own written application, together with a minute of the 
verbal answer which His Excellency had been pleased to return ; a 
practice specifically provided for in the Queen’s instructions to Colonial 
Governors. And now, at length, an official reply was extracted ; the 
Governor consented to do what he could nO longer help doing, but he 
threatened with condign punishment the officer who had presumed to 
assert his strict right. 

“ With respect to your desire to enter on the minutes of the Executive 
Council, your written application to His ExceUency, together with his reply, 
ho sees no objection theret«i, and 1 am further to add that the Lieutenant- 
Governor will avail himself of the first opportunity of drawing the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Secretaiy of Stifte*of the Colonies to the subject of your 
correspondence.’’ 

The letter went on %o affiim that nothing more was about to be 
done in respect to the Customs Department than had already been 
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done in other branches of the public' service. I’o this communication 
Mr. Childers replied; and his reply was abundantly cautions and 
respectful in phraseology; but, under the forms of elaborate courtesy, 
he kept conspicuous the jxiints of real importance. He denied the 
parallel drawn, and affirmed that the olber Commissions afforded no 
justification for what had been 'done in this case; a Tolice Com¬ 
mission had been appointed, but it consisted of the head of 
that force, two other Heads of Departments, and an officer from 
another colony. There was a Commissariat Commission, but it was 
composed entirely of public officers. There was a Cold-field Com¬ 
mission, but it was appointed under the provisions of an Act of the 
Legislature, and had the Chief Commissioner of the Gold-fields as one 
of its members. * In -these cases, the heads of Departments were not 
members of the Executive Council, but he, who was one of the 
Governor’s Council, was excluded from the Commission, and the pro¬ 
ceedings taken behind his back. As respects the threat of reporting 
him at Downing Street, that is what he desired should be done. 

“ As yoxn* Excellency, at the interview with which I was honoured on the 
Kith inst., was plotisod to state that I had entirely mistaken my position (us 
ii member of the Executive Council, and holder of Her Majesty’s Commission), 
and that if your Excellency deemed it to the advantage of the public service 
that I should cease to belong to it, you had only to address the Secretary of 
State accordingly, and I should be removed; I have moslf respectfully to 
request that if it is your Excellency’s intention to prefer any charges against 
me, tlioy may be communicated to me in writing, in order that 1 may Ixave 
the usu^ opportunity of exculpating myself from them.’’ 

By this time the Governor seems to have entirely lost control of sense 
and temper. This letter from a member of his Council, who had 
the undoubted right of communicating with him at pleasure, he 
ordered to be returned, that the writer “ might comply with tlie 
usage of the Colonial service by addressing it to the Colonial 
Secretarv.” 

In a short time the Commission was appointed, and a notification 
of the fact transmitted to the Collector of Customs, but without a 
copy of the instructions under which they acted. Mr. Childers 
applied for a copy, in order that he might understand the scope of 
their inquiry, and co-operate with them, as he felt bound to do not¬ 
withstanding his protest. For answer, he was informed on the part 
of the Governor that the instruction would be laid before Parliament 
with tJie Report of the Board, when the inquiry had terminated. In 
the subsequent correspondence it appeared that one member of the 
board was an unsuccessful candidate for the office which Mr, Childers 
held, and another, a merchant and memter of the Legislature who 
afterwards held the office from which Mr. Childers retired, wm a man 
who had shown determined hostility to him in the administration of 
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his Department* The Board, however, never made any report, and 
their labours came to nothing. 

In pursuance of his threat, the Governor sent home a despatch 
requesting that Mr. Childers might be superseded in the-office of 
Executive Councillor for conduct “ subversive of discipline, and detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the colony.” When the case went home 
for adjudication another new Secretary of| State, the sixth within a 
period of three years, sat in the Colonial Office. There was nothing 
less common in the distribution of office in England at that time than 
that a man should be placed in a department of the duties of which he 
had made a special study. A financier was commonly made Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer from the necessities of tlie case, and it would 
have been too rash, except for some great party convenience, to make a 
man ignorant of modern languages and Continental politics Foreign 
Minister; but the dictator of forty colonies, the director of national 
defence, and the “ ruler of the Queen’s navee,” might be chosen at 
indiscretion from the select circle from which Ministers were commonly 
taken. At this time, however, by a happy accident, Sir William 
Mohiswortli, a man who had distinguished himself in Colonial afEairs, 
sat in the Colonial i^Office. He was of opinion that Mr. Childers 
hod been right throughout, and refused to remove him from office. 
It completes tho picture of Sir Charles Ilotham as a Constitutional 
ruler to state that the answer to this effect transmitted to him from 
Downing Street was never communicated to Mr. Childers, nor sub¬ 
mitted to hhe Executive Council, and only became known after tho 
Governor’s death. 

Before the news of the affray at Ballarat had reached England a 
transaction occurred which, had it come sooner, would have prevented 
that calamity. An order of the Queen in Council was at length 
obtained confirming a reserved Act extending the elective franchise to 
the diggers. It reached the colony a few months after that event, 
and effect was speedily given to it by admitting to the Legislative 
Council additional members representing the chief gold-fields. The 
miners proved how highly they valued the concession hy the interest 
and pride which they took in the elections. One popular favourite 
was not merely chosen with acclaim, and all the cost of his election 
paid by his admirers, but he was paraded about the eastern gold¬ 
fields on a horse shod with solid gold, that all men .might see whom 
the people loved to honour. Many timid persons entertained the 
same fear of the new representatives that was not. uncommon in 
England with respect to the poiping lladical members immediately 
after the Reform Act of 1832, But it proved equally groundless. 
Among the new members were not only the advocate and tbe solicitor 
who conducted the defence of the Ballarat prisoners, and the secretary 
of the Ballarat League, but the leader of the diggers in the late 
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insurrection, and these gentlemen continued for more than a genera¬ 
tion in public life without giving any one the right to regard them 
as destructives. 

To the enlarged Legislature the Governor had the humiliation of 
reporting the result of his financial policy. In a country teeming 
with gold, where prodigious profits were made in every branch of 
business, and where it was said no one could buy anything to-day 
without selling it at a profit to-morrow, the result of his personal 
control of the Treasury was an estimated deficiency of upwards of 
a million sterling—about a fourth of the entire revenue. 

Towards the end of 1855 the welcome news at length arrived that 
the Corifetitution had become law on the 28tb of November, 1855. 
Between two and three years after it had passed the local legislature 
it was proclaimed law in the colony. The Governor did not liv(‘ to 
witness the triumph of the Colonists. Harassed by political pro¬ 
blems which he did not coinjjrehend, worried by the incessant attacks 
of the press, and humiliated by failure, he died suddenly, a victim, as 
Sydenham and Metcalf were victims in Canada, to the mismanage¬ 
ment of Colonial .aliairs in Westminster. Such was the tliomy 
path by which British colonies reached the goal of Responsible 
Government. 

Some im 7 )atient critics demand what is the use of these old stories ? 
The use need not perplex the meanest capacity. If the Colonics are 
to be retained within the empire, the mother country must under¬ 
stand her past errors, that they may not be repeated. Look at the 
naked facts which this narrative discloses. Here is an Imperial 
people who have always been unjust or- indifferent towards their 
dependencies ; whose ]*ai-liament could scarcely be induced to listen 
to a Colonial debate ; whose conspicuous reformers would reform 
nothing, or next to nothing, in colonies, and bitterly grudged and 
deplored what could not be refused.* What Colonists sought, and 
•were driven to insurrection to obtain, was not some fantastic Utopia, 
but simply the sober liberty which their fellow-countrymen enjoyed 
at home. The right is so obvious that earl}’- colonies under EUzabetli 
had confirmed to them and their posterity by royal charter '• all the 
liberties of free and natural subjects, as if they were bora within the 
realm of England.” But the later liberties enjoyed within the realm 
under Queen Victoria were only conceded to Colonists after they had been 
stained with tears and blood. If England will squander the greatest 
inheritance which Providenct* evei‘ bestowed on a people, it is only 
necessary to pursue in the futur® policy pursued in the past. 
If she would preserve and improve it, there is only one method con- 

* Lord Melboarno, after lu hW been Whi^ Premier, when he was asked by one of 
his late colleagues to resist a Tory projjosiil to abolish the House of Assembly in New¬ 
foundland, said: “I can only say J heartily approve of it. and wish all Colonial 
legislatures were abolished " (“ Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. ii. p. ?165). 
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ceivable; these distant Englands must be allowed to share the 
authority as well as the responsibility of empire. Which of these 
things is going to happen it would be rash to pronounce ; for igno¬ 
rance and prejudice are sometimes intractable. Wbat Jefferson said 
of the Northern and Western States of America a Colonist may saj' 
of Australia and the mother country: “ God bless them both, and 
keep them in union if it be for their good; but separate them if it 
be better.” 

C. Gavan Duffy. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE DESIGN FOR THE :M0SAI(J 
IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


rilHE composition designed for the mosaic I'eproduction to be 
placed in the chancel of Clifton College Chapel illnstrates that 
episode in onr Lord’s early life when His mother and St. Joseph, on 
their homeward journey from the Passover, having discovered at their 
lirst night’s halt that He was not among their Galilean fellow-pilgrims, 
returned to Jerusalem, where they found Him, affcer three days, 
” sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions.” St. Luke* adds : “ And all that heard Him were 
astonished at His understanding and His answers.” 

'I’he most probable reading of the fact is as follows. There 
Avere within the Temple encio.sure schools where the Uabbis expounded 
the law ; and it was probably into one of these that, during those hours 
of the day when the business of the schools was being conducted, Jesus 
entered, and remained listening. Attracted by his keen interest 
in the discourse of the famous doctors of the city, the Rabbis 
perhaps invited Him to take His post with the other pupils sitting at 
their feet, whom they were preparing for the rite of full ailmission into 
the dewish Church, which would take place at about thii-teen years of 
age. At a later hour of the day, when the lectures and examinations 
were over, the company would doubtless disperse, to assemble again, 
in part or in whole, in the courts of the Temple; and, as many inci¬ 
dents recorded in the Gospels prove that the women's court was Hie 
place of most general resort for discussions, it is probable that this 
outer court was the one in which the meeting of the .Saviour with St. 
Maiy and St. Joseph really occurfem The latter scene would have 
been of much greater richness as to the details of the backgi’ound 
than that given in the present composition. But the pr^ent illustra¬ 
tion (the point for which was chosen with due consideration of the 
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place the mosaic would occupy) is not the finding by the parents, but 
the discussion of questions betwteen the boy Jesus and the learned 
Kabbis; it was therefore proper to picture the company in one of 
the Temple lecture-rooms specially appointed for exposition, to which 
it seems probable that women were not admitted. 

In this desi^ the intention has been to lay aside all the wonted 
supernatural touches in the rendering of the story, and simply to offer 
a represemtation of the incident in accordance with our actual know¬ 
ledge of life in Jerusalem at the time, and in the spirit of those signi¬ 
ficant words which, in St. Luke’s history, follow our Lord’s justification 
of His course to His mother ; “ Wist ye not that I must be about ray 
Father’s business ?” “And they understood not the saying which He 
spake unto them. Ami He went down with them^ and came to 
Nn'.areth, and was sidycct unto them ; hut His mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart. Ami Jesus increased, in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.*’ 

To explain more clearly in what the difference of treatment consisis, 
it seems necessary to recall the fact that the subject, which was 
frequently painted by the earlier of the old Masters, was invariably 
conceived in such a manner as to make His reception on this, His 
first independent appearance among the elders of the Church, itself a 
declaration of the Divine completeness of the Saviour’s wisdom and 
aiithority. In pases where the space permitted the portrayal of the 
full-length figure, Jesus was placed upon a raised platform in the 
centre of the composition—the very footstool, in the most antique 
examples, being formed by a scarf arched as if blown up by the 
wind, held in the two extended hands of a male nude figure belpw, 
shown to the waist, which is conjectured to represent Uranus with 
the firmament of Heaven over his head. A variation on this con¬ 
ception is seen on a tomb in the Vatican, where a female figure is 
given, holding similar arched drapery, and this also is of the time 
when the traditions of pagan worship still so far sm*vived as to lead 
the new converts to typify the poWei’s of the universe by the deities 
which their fathers had regarded as ruling over them. In this light 
the figure may represent Iris with the rainbow, as the symbol of peace. 
On the revival of Art, a full thousand years later, all such classical 
symbols are absent, but we find the same determination to insist 
upon the celestial nature of our Lord being from the beginning 
demonstrated to all eyes, and in the treatment of this subject the 
doctors are represented as surrounding Him, listening reverentially 
to His discourse. In our National Gallery there is but one picture 
of this incident, the one form^iirlf attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, 
but lately ascribed to Bernardino Lnini. In the excellent “ Hand¬ 
book of the National Gallery,” by Mr. E. T. Cook, the original title 
of “ Christ disputing with the Doctors ” is impugned, and that of 
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‘‘ Christ and the Pharisees ” substituted, mainly because the Lord has 
the appearance of a full-grown man; but no objection is expressed to 
the assignment of the work to a painter who in grace and sweet¬ 
ness, though not in strength, reached an excellence greater even 
than that of his noble master. The painting does not seem to me 
worthy of such honour. It appears to be a harsh example of the 
Lombard school, and is remarkable for forced axpression throughout. 
The head of Christ, being without a beard, surely was intended 
to represent Him as' a boy, and the expression of full manhood con¬ 
veyed by the face must have arisen unintentionally from the strenuous 
attempt on the part of the painter to give tht* look of precocious 
maturity of judgment, and of supreme authority.* The conception 
in this Lombard picture accords with the earliest Italian treatment in 
three points: first, in the relative placing of the principal figure ; 
second, in the fact that the young Christ is the teacher of the doctors; 
and third, in the effort to give the Messiah an appearance of worldly 
distinction: this last the painter attained by enriching His robe 
with precious jewels. The expression of malevolemfe in some of 
the faces is a jarring, because unexplained, departure from the 
generally o-xijiressed veneration of the doctors for the youthful omniscient 
prt'acher, which is seen in the earlier Masters. 

The aim of the first . Christian painters had been to satisfy the 
instinct for immediate supernal interposition which •exists in all 
unbroken juvenile souls. We all instinctively wlsli to see the mucli- 
desifcd blessing, discovered and announced by the messengers of 
Heaven, attained without tardy obstruction of the wicked. This 
chiUlUke impatience had constant 1}’^ to be checked by the first 
Apostles, but they followed their Divine Master’.s example in not 
meeting this eagerness in the minds of their flock witli sudden 
repression; so it was indulged, where it could be, on unforbidden 
ground; hence the illustrations in form and colour of Christian 
story made in the first centuries appealed to this instinctive desire 
for sudden effectiveness. The artists of a thou.saud years later saw 
but little reason to check this impulse; indeed their directors 
encouraged the faith that it was already justified by the events 
which had bixjught omnipotence to the Church, all of whose 
children bowed to her rule the more readily because they were 
as yet spared the unsettling of old manners of interjiretation 
which a fresh light, slied upon the character of the story, had 
to reveal. That artists worked with a living consideration for 
their generation is proved by tlie fact that they would not have 

recourse to Pagan images to strengtllen their illustrations of the 

• 

* The Catacomb Cliristiaus commenced tlie practice of representing Christ without 
A beard in order to ctmceal tbe object of their worship, which they did under the 
character of Orpheus, and tlie practice v/as retained, to some extent, after the original 
necessity for it had ceaswi. • 
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circumstances recorded in the two Testaments. One sign of sacred- 
nesa in the Art they practised is that the form it ever presents is a 
perfectly true stamp of the character of the nation, and ,pf tiie 
philosophy which gives it birth, and generally the presentation given 
is not of the lowest, not often of the vulgarest, bat nearly always of the 
highest type of existing thought; sometimes it may be said that it is 
inspired by mere imitativeness of other ages and peoples, but when 
so, it is because living thoughts are dying and the enfeebled mind 
has no higher ambition than to hide its moribund condition under 
signs of life stolen from past generations. Ardent as believers yet 
were on the revival of Art, the incident in St. Lake's Gospel which 
now engages our investigation was delighted in by artists, as one 
which ever asserted the submission of all before Ohj-ist on His earliest 
independent appearance in Jerusalem. Eegarding His human life as 
a perfect example to His followers in all its phases, we now see no 
derogation to His) Divinity in the admission that at due age He 
received instruction from the elders of the Church, to whose authority 
throughout His earthly career He submitted. On general points the 
Italian painters tr^ted all their religious subjects in the same spirit 
of disregard to local facts. In their inventions, the costume, the 
fauna, the flora were always what passed before their own eyes. 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece had the same surroundings in their 
pictures, but while they thus seemed ignorant, or were indif¬ 
ferent, on such matters, they kept true to the’ one cardinal principle 
of Christianity in all their creations. For they added as a grace 
to the Art of Pagan times just that* which their Lord had revealed 
above all that Heathen -Philosophy or Hebrew Law had taught; 
even this, that every human soul, however humble and degraded, may 
be the Temple of the. Living God; for not alone were the persons 
introduced pictured so as to-be regarded as tjrpes of human beauty, 
but a tenderness of mutual sympathy, of overflowing helpfulness to 
one another, and reverence for the Unseen were given so honestly 
and unaffectedly, that those who passed could not but discern what 
manner of teaching was . this which had been announced with the 
heavenly chorus, “ Peace on Earth and Goodwill towards men.” We 
now look upon the holy figures and candidly conceived accessories 
of their designs as sealed with the perfection of Edenic grace, 
and we look upon them with the more admiration and wonder, 
because we know that they were products of the Church at a 
time when the shameless worldliness of its highest dignitaries 
was bringing degradation and ruin to the heavenly fabric, the 
stones of which Christ had ^mented with His life and death. In 
the sight of such discordance it appears impolsible to dismiss the con¬ 
clusion that, ere yet the end came, Art was inspired-from on high by 
tbe surviving spirit of its first love, to mi^e a living semblance of 
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the Church’s purest and most trusting thoughts, which it had matured 
during its long varying seasons. The vitality which perfects the 
blossom belongs to Spring; when the culminating flowers have 
opened, the leaves around the stem may already be stricken with 
decay, and emit pestilential odours. It was living Art which dis¬ 
played and preserved for future generations the private sweetness 
whicli yet remained in the Church, when outwardly it was already 
growing loathsome with corruption. 

Failing such testimony, men might well have decided that there 
was no soundness in the whole Church from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head; for her great ofiices were in the hands of world¬ 
lings who strove to destroy in all her children the spirit of her Builder, 
as much as ever did the hierarchy of the Judaic Church manoeuvre in 
its last days to distort the purposes of its founder. 

Art is not the first product of any great comny|pity; and still less 
is religious Art the first product of a great religious movement. Once 
l.he Ileformation crisis had begun, Art fell from its first meek estate to 
the realms of destruction, both in the olden Church and in the new; for 
Koun, under the ])atronage of the ecclesiastical branch which favoured 
its use, such a degeneration of taste was produced that everything it 
l/onched bore the ])agan taint of omnipotent pride in the conceptions 
of its sacred persons, while the workmanship bore evidence of the 
academic vanity of the artists. On the other hand, arhong the Ile- 
fornu'rs, Art, which was the chief incontestable demonstration of remain¬ 
ing lif(‘ in the old branch, was included among the objects of their 
detestation ; and a prejudice arose against its use in religion, wliich 
w'as, in most parts of the I’rotestant world, not less determined than 
that which actuated the lirst Christian communities against the preser¬ 
vation and cultivation of heathen Art. Pagan Art also, in its time, had 
been appointed to stand forth as the one undeniable test imony, to the 
end of days, of the beauty (a sacred beauty, egotistical though it was) 
of the worship it crowned ; a worship which it yet became the duty 
of the early Christians to abolish, and to supersede, as a certain step to¬ 
wards ‘' that far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 

There was indeed one artist who, at the beginning of the great 
disruption, found opportunity to express, in the spirit of the new ideal¬ 
ists, much of the faith which had driven men from the old citadels of 
thought, and had caused them to look for new strongholds, in which they 
might be safe from the subjection of mind and"body which was threaten¬ 
ing them. Albert Durer sought to express tiki effort and hardship of 
Christs task, which it had been so mueb^he mtercst of the world, en¬ 
dowed with its richest gifts, to hide ; and lie afent forth a hundred fresb 
pictures of the struggles and burdens of a sieving Christ, while he 
•dwelt persistently upon the ])roofs that His why was one of cruel trial, 
full of undying pathos to all generations of simple and honest men. 

VOL. Lviir. N 
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Carlyle, who was full of the craving for realities, once said that of all 
the old Masters, Diirer, in his pictures of Christ, most nearly fulfilled 
his own conception of what Jesus may have appeared to mortal eyes, 
and he traced this to the intensity of human feeling expressed by the 
Nuremberg painter. The conclusion of the modern philosopher was 
arrived at in perhaps intentional oblivion of the words of St. John, 
written in old age, evidently when under the impulse of the strongest 
and most vivid memories: “ And we beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father.” Diirer had no intention of 
ignoring tins evidence. His first purpose was only to supply what 
was wanting to the completeness of the circle of his Lord’s fulness. It 
was no new doctrine that Diirer insisted upon ; it was that which all the 
Apostles and the early Church taught, and which many of the Fathers 
had intensified. In the pride of their rule Roman ecclesiastics ignored 
it, and papal Art left this part of Christ’s teaching unexpressed. Never¬ 
theless it was what Tintoretto—with no pretence of Protestantism— 
painted, when he had lost his inuch-lovod daughter and felt alone in 
the world. It had become only a private belief, held by all its fol¬ 
lowers in deep sorrow and mourning; but, hallowed by antiquity, it 
belonged to the cast-down sons of the Church in this time of judgment 
as their sweetest balm. But the work of the Nuremberg designer was 
also given as an earnest of further truth, to bo revealed to independent 
thinkers; andso his compositions, both for their present sympathy with 
the sorrows of men who carried their own crosses, and as an advance 
towards historical accuracy, were much in demand among the new seekers 
after the real meaning and character of Christ’s life in the world. 

The earliest form of protest was revulsion against the super¬ 
natural conception of Christ’s history, which regarded the attainment 
of the Messiah’s ultimate aim as already achieved. They saw it 
was false to their own bitter experience of life; for this told them- 
clearly that the kingdom of Heaven had not already come on earth, 
but liad still to be won, as the prize of a battle yet unfinished, wherein 
the enemy, strong, proud, and terrible, was ever striving for victory. 

With a fresh ideal of faith, it was possible to use existent Art to- 
elucidate truths widely confessed and agreed upon, but hitherto not 
brought to full fruition; but it was not possible for Art to forestall 
those growths of the new life which the young branch of the Church 
was destined in time to evolve. This could come only when the new 
form of faith had been put to the test, and had matured the burn¬ 
ing conscience of many fresh generations of men. Just as the 
struggle of the reformers for freedom of conscience for themselves 
necessitated as an inevitable coiiBequence the yielding of it, however 
reluctantly, to others, so the growing desire felt by every earnest dis¬ 
ciple, as well as Diirer, to realise Christ’s history more truly, could 
not stop at those first examples which then seemed most essential 
and withal sufficient. 
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Rembrandt, as a designer o£ religious subjects, did not fail to give 
imaginative expression to the faith which was stirring afresh the 
minds of the northern races. The most striking example of this 
activity of mind is found in his etching of the Supper at Emmans, where 
the two disciples are looking in amazement at the chair, vacant, but 
ablaze with glory, from which the Lord has just disappeared. 
Another painter there was, of the same nation, whose ordinary work 
would prepare one to expect no earnestness either of thought or 
design, who did give one example of the determination to make the 
Now Testament history a living reality to his still ignorant time. 
This was Teniers, in his painting of “ Christ in the Guard Room.'’ 
The Hall is a Dutch public-house kitchen, with soldiers in the dress 
and accoutrements ^f the time, smoking clay pipes, and behaving as 
they would do to an offender against tlieir own officials. The proof 
that this treatment had a philosophical purpose, and was not conceived 
in the blindness of indifference, is tliat the Christ is dres.sed in the 
costume usual in Italian pictures, and, in a common Batavian sense, 
the figure is ideally rendered. It was intended to make the strange 
drama come home to the Low Country mind. 

With this great outburst of realisation came the gradual opening of 
fresh opportunities of research ; and these were increasingly used by 
literary commentators until, in the early years of this century, a 
positive knowledge of the histoiy had arisen which made the painting 
of pictures illustrating the Old and New Testament in imitation of 
the types of far-gone centuries a mere declaration of extinct faith, 
in the patrons and in the painter. Artistically, the old master’s work is 
often the most perfect; in fact, much of it belongs to a class which 
modem painters, who have no exercise in mural work, must ever look 
at with envy, and withoul; patient and reverent study of its consummate 
qualities a student can never become an accomplished artist. Its 
excellence in conception has already beeu spoken of. There was 
a fitness in it, in the highest degree, to the generation it was 
designed for. There is eternal and universal beauty in it for the 
study of all men, but not as a model for servile repetition unless it be 
intended to restrain the inquiring spirit of modern faith. Just as the 
religious w'orkers of the tro and quattro cmM cast aside the perfect clas¬ 
sical Art which was being unearthed at their doors, turning from its grace 
as the utterance of a religion which the world had outgrown, so it seems 
that we, with the whole revelation of four hundred years’ religious 
strivings, should turn from the inadequate message of the earlier 
Christian Art, and consider what these l% 3 t cqhturies have done for 
our faith, if we ever want to see Art declaringf in what form the great 
free arm of the Church (liberated with such hope for the future) has 
had 

“ Beautifal things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky children.” 
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It is needful to explain thus much to make clear in what sense the 
design for the mosaic in question disregards, in principle, the earlier 
models of religious treatment. 

In an illustration of the first recorded incident of the active life of 
Christ, it did not recommend itself to the designer that the 
Rabbis should be represented under the influence of the passions which 
rendered the more active members of the party so odious in their 
later dealings with our Lord. It is to be observed that, until the new 
doctrine had been preached in a manner distinctly condemnatory of 
their teachings and their arrogance—which, of course, was not the 
case in the boyhood of Jesus—there is no reason to suppose that the 
feeling excited was other than that of admiration, and wonder at the 
extraordinary genius of the rustic stranger. It misi^t be remembered, 
moreover, that those whose worldliness would liave made them violently 
antagonistic to Jesus, were not likely to waste their time by taking 
part in the ordinary discussions of the schools, when, by money 
changing of one or another kind, it might be profitably used 
to the increase of their own store of earthly riches and power. 
'Phis consideration has made it seem proper to represent only those 
personages who, although actuated by different hinds of interest 
in the discussion, would fairly show that tlie Judaic Church w'as 
still a living voice and power. To convey t(j the spectator a 
feeling of reSpect for the company, it appeared wise to the painter 
to determine in his own mind, from the first, the personality 
of each figure in the composition. Ho scarcely counted upon the 
interest thus stimulated doing more than augment Ills ovvn solidity 
of conception of the characters, seeing that these doctors are so little 
known to English readers, and, since in addition, the exigencies of 
the raosaicist who would interpret the work in his own material w'cre 
to be considered; but when the desire had been expressed for further 
infoimation on the thought underlying the design, it was recognised 
that the interpretation would scarcely bo complete without some 
account of the fancy which prompted the conception of the expres¬ 
sions of Rabbis, and pupils. 

The scene, thdn, is placed in one of the schools connected with the 
Temple Courts, pwhaps that, aceprding to tradition, founded by Ezra. 
Here, in the previems generaJlifiUj Hillel came from Babylon to study. 
His family were Yet be depended on no brother’s aid, 

but gained his livelihood as one of the porters who then as now were 
most in request to car^y goods from one end of the city to the other 
through the steep and 1 slippery streets. He thus gained enough to 
pay for his entrance to ^he lectures. One wintry day had gonb by 
without any work, and..lie was without money, and yet he longed so 
much to continue attendance at the series of lessons that he went, as 
if drawn by a loadstone, to the open door, but hero he was shut out. 
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Looking with affection on even the external walls, he descried a deeply 
bayed ombrasare of a window, not for him far out of reach. Climbing 
up to this he was able to hear the discourse, and there, huddling 
himself from the cold and the falling snow, he listened during long 
hours until he fell asleep, and the snow continued to find easier 
lodgment there from the curves of his cramped limbs. In the morning 
the darkness finally attracted attention. “ It is not often so dark even 
in winter in our school,” said the lecturer, and one was sent to clear 
away the accumulated snow. The young porter was discovered 
frozen to insensibility, and he was brought down, and bathed and 
tended until restored. Thenceforth he was admitted into the school 
on a settled footing. His teaching in mature years was marked by 
great, liberality and gentleness, and in the second century many say¬ 
ings of our Lord were claimed by the Jews as his. 

Beginning on the left: the person dressed in a white robe who is 
active in enforcing the lesson under discussion, is imagined to be 
llabban ben Simeon, the son of Hillel (who would himself have been 
either already dead or too old to • attend the schools).* He is repre¬ 
sented as bearing trace of the herculean frame of the family, 'wln'ch 
led Hillel to gain his livelihood as a porter. It is intended also 
that ho should exhibit some of the frankness and kindliness of the 
race, which showed itself in the words of each generation pf his family. 
Close at his feet, on the ledge which serves as a footstool to the 
doctors, sits a child slightly younger than our Ijord. He is Simeon’s 
son, afterwards distinguished as the tolerant and ever pious Gamaliel, 
claimed as a Christian by the Fathers of succeeding days. He has in 
his hand a tablet like that on which, to this day, Eastern boys work 
out their problems; the triform projection above is the handle of the 
panel by which it is offered to the master, and returned to the pupil, 
.^bove, leaning towards the expositor, a second Rabbi is portrayed ns 
Babba ben Bouta, or Bon Boutra, Avho (for no other reason, apparently, 
than that he pointed cut to Herod some cracks in the wall of Kehe- 
miah’s Temple, as a suggestion to the king to atone for the murder of 
the first Mariamne by building a new Temple) had been sentenced to 
have his eyes destroyed. He frequented the schools ever afterwards 
as a blind man. The third Rabbi is intended for Rabbi Jochaiiaii 
ben Zakai, a nervous and enthusiastic dreamer, of whom in later 


* Is it impossible that “ Simeon,” wbo took the babe Jesus in liis arms was so 
designated as an abbreviation of Abou Simeon? The custom of n.^ming a fatlier on 
the birth of his firstborn after the child .‘s now common tliroughout ( lie Jowisli lands. If 
the conjecture be admissible, ” Simeon ” may have been the great llabbi, Hillel. If, 
again, he was of the tribe of Simeon—and his birth in Babylon favours the conjecture 
—Hillel would have been a lien Simeon, and the choice of name- for liLs son is 
accounted for, and there is double reason for thn family name being used for the 
great Babbi. *' Simeon” was certainly a family name preserved through many gene¬ 
rations. In the first line of Leigh Hunt’s sonnet wo get the name of the hero (taken 
from Arabic authority) as Abou ben Adhem—that is, the father of thesson of Adhem. 
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days it was remembered that he had cried out, when a certain door 
of the Temple opened of itself, “ Temple, why dost thon alarm ns ? 
We know that thou wilt soon be destroyed, for it is said, Open, Lebanon, 
thy gates, and let fire destroy thy cedars.” He is supposed to be aston¬ 
ished at the profundity of the questions submitted by Jesus, and absorbed 
in the contemplation of the extraordinary Galilean youth. The person 
still further along the seat towards the right is Jonathan ben TJzziel, 
who is celebrated as the Targumist. Further on, beyond our Lord, 
is the Doctor Zadok, who had been a follower of Judas the Gaulonite, 
and who is therefore represented as eager and zealous in his own 
spirit to a degree of immovable prejudice. The next to him stands 
for Dosithea, who had hated Herod, and withstood him in gentle 
conscientiousness. Tlie last llabbi of the group is the modestly 
thoughtful llabbi of Janinia, who appears to be hard of hearing. 
This may be taken as the trial of s]>irit which has helped the meek 
habit of humility which dictated the words: “ I am a creature of 
God, and my fellow-man is no less so. I have my calling in the town, 
ho his in the field; I go early to my work, and he to his. As ho 
is not made proud by his labour, 1 am not made proud by mine. If 
you think that I am busied with great matters and ho with small, 
remember that true work, whether great or small, leads to the same 
end.” 

The youths sitting at the feet of the two last-named doctors are 
rich students of Jerusalem, as marked by their dresses. Proceeding 
from right to left again, the first of the two youths sitting under the 
last doctors, dark and sallow, but showing a keen earnestness of interest 
in Jesus, should be looked upon as Nicodemus. His wealth and high 
connections were obviously the cause of the timidity shown in his visit 
to Jesus by night, which established his proverbial character among 
the early disciples. Joseph of Arimatlica is the fair boy to the right, 
whose figure was drawn with the intention of expressing a nature of 
more impulsiveness ; he is madq somewhat younger in years, to accord 
with the fact that we hear of him only after the crucifixion. 

Jesus is represented in the midst of this company; it is supposed 
that Ho has been called forward to undergo examination by Babbi 
Simeon. The placing of the right hand to the forehead, and keeping 
it there during a formal interview, is a gesture of respect used at the 
present day in the East during a conversation with a teacher. He is 
kneeling up, the further to express his attention. On his right knee 
is spread a roll, which, by the one verse legible in Hebrew character— 
i.e.., “He shall grow* up before him like a tender plant”—is shown to 
bo the Book of Isaiah. It is on this text that the discourse turns. 
His head is bent forward in accordance with the supposition that as 
yet His purpose is to increase in wisdom rather than to reprove error. 
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His hair is uncovered* and unrestrained, as may be seen at times 
in boys of such age, and with adult Moslems when Dervishes. 

; The dress worn over the body is a simple linen kamise, bound at 
the waist with a leathern belt, which is now the usual dress of a pro¬ 
vincial artisan, whether man or boy ; this is sometimes covered with 
a. coat, called a kaftan. Under his knees is his outer wrap, a strong 
talith, which, with the poor, was a cloak as well as a ceremonial 
■covering during prayer; it is striped with dark blue and has fringes. 
“The halo around the head of the Saviour is introduced in apparent 
■contravention of what has been explained as the system of criticism 
on which the design was planned; but it may be urged that an Art 
design is not a transcript of a fact, but the rendering of a matured 
thought or impression ; and in this view no convention of the early 
artists has so good an apology. It is a virtual admission that any 
conception of the uninspired mind, any skill of the human hand, how- 
•ever practised, and however strengthened and chastened by patient 
effort, must fail in the attempt to express the beauty of heavenly 
grace proper to the figure of our Lord—a beauty attributed to Him 
in all ages as tlie fulfilment of the sweet Psalmist’s words: “Thou 
•art fairer than the children of men.” 

Feeling the limitation of their own power to raise the aspect of 
the Saviour, or oven of the blessed Saints, to a due supremacy above 
that; of other personages in t heir pictures, who should ha^o the qualities 
cf grace and lovmbleness, the greatest masters added the aureole 
around the most sacred of their heroes, that thus the spectator should 
distinguish these from all others; and where the work has to be 
judged from a distance, or where, as in the present case, the original 
picture is translated by mosaicists, the aureole is of eminent service 
in the design. It may be urged, further, that in conttuiiplatiiig a 
being who awakens our highest admiration, there is a state of mental 
fascination which isolates the person, and enshrines him in an encir¬ 
cling daze; and therefore, although in many cases the nimbus may 
wisely be discarded as conveying too much the impression of mere 
mythic treatment, it seems desirable to use it wherever the realisation 
cf the beauty of seiwants of the highest Heaven is so difficult, that a 

* Since the loavinpj tlio head uncovered has been erilicisod as niiiiue to ilie Easi, 
it is well here to point out that the ordinary Mahoniedan Arabs differ from the Syrian 
Jews in having their heads shaved, and so have a rcsison lor keeping on their headgear, 
•and that natives in Palestine who now leave their hair to grow (certain Cliri.'<lians among 
•others) do occasionally when indoors tfike off their turbans or kefier.s. In tiio Talmud, 
moreover, it is stated that Jews passing a holy place while walking abroad removed 
thsir outer garment when tliis was idc.e-ed over the head, and walked bareheaded as a 
snark of'reverence—most impossible mark of respect from a Moslem. 'J’he Arabs 
probably derived their cnstoiii in early tim'es from the Egyptian.'^, who razed their 
heads and wore wigs, while the Jews followed the A.s.syrian fashion, which was to 
retain' the hair and wear turbouches and arghals, the lirst being cloth helmets, the 
second circlets to bind the hair, jis seen rounti the bead of the boy designed for Joseph 
■of Arimathea. It is wrong, therefore, to take the modern Moslems in this point as 
models for Jews, as many Continental painters do. ^ 
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danger exists of not conveying to the spectator a ready recognition of 
the chief actor in the scene. 

On the ground, under Eabban ben Simeon, is a brass ewer and 
basin, of the type BtiU used for the purposes of ritual purification; 
and on the floor is a calculating-table made of twelve rods with run¬ 
ning beads of different colours, contained in a frame. This antique 
instrument is still found in Oriental schools, as also in English ele¬ 
mentary institutions. 

W. Holman Hunt. 
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THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 
AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


T hat no subject can -be of more concern to a State than tho 
education of its citizens is, as probably every one will allow, 
a self-evident truth. But the fate of self-evident truths is often 

a hard one—to be admitted and ignored, to find the measure 
of their influence progressing, so to speak, in a ratio strangely inverse 
to their authority, and the. measure of their failure to impress and 
effect in exact proportion to the readiness and cordiality wo univ(‘rsally 
concede to them. When, for example, Aristotle tells us that in 
legislating for education there are three points to bo considered— 
moderation, possibility, and the becoming—we all acknowledg<^ the 
justness of the remark, and proceed in practice to frame and support 
systems which are failures, and confessedly failures, simply because 
such considerations are not regarded. Milton's definition of education 
as “that which should fit a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war,'’ is so obviously just and sufficient that there is probably no 
man on earth with any pretence to intelligence who would not be 
ashamed to question it. And yet a glance at the ciirrieula of our 
Universities, and of all such institutions as are in affiliation with thorn, 
or under their influence, a glance at the courses of study prescribed 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, and in most of the- 
Government Examinations, will show that nothing could have been 
farther from the minds of those who passed them than sucli a concep¬ 
tion of the aims of education. • 

Nearly twenty years have passed since Matthew Arnold wrote : 

“ When we say that culture is to know (he best that has been thought 
and said in the world, we imply tlwit for culture a system, directly tending 
to this end is necessary in our reading. Now there is no such system ycA 
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present to guide the reading of the riclf any more than the poor; such a 
system is hardly even thought of. He does a good work who does anything 
to help this j indeed, it is the one essential service now to be rendered to 
education.” 

A commencement, and much more than a commencement, hsCs been 
made in this good work, on a scale larger and more comprehensive 
than Matthew Arnold, even in his most sanguine mood, could ever have 
anticipated. The history of the movement, of which it is the purpose 
of this paper to give some account, is, indeed, of singular interest. For 
it is the history of an attempt, and we believe a successful attempt, to 
solve one of the most pressing but assuredly one of the most difficult 
problems of our time. It has long been a reproach to us as a nation, 
that mainly in consequence of the narrow and obstinate esoterism of 
■our academic systems, and partly owing to the unavoidablv predomi¬ 
nant claims of scientific and technical instruction, we have never risen 
even to a Conception of education in the sense in which it was 
anciently understood. Making due allowance for the distinction which 
must bo drawn between the world for which Pericles legislated, and the 
world in which our busy millions are striving, it still remains that there 
exists no essential distinction between what men needed then and 
what men need now. They needed then, and they need now, to be 
taught how to live. They need aesthetic culture, that life may be not 
only brightened, but refined and raised by sympathetic communion 
with what is truly beautiful and excellent in art and belles lettres ; 
they need moral culture, and that on broader lines than when it ran 
wholly in theological or conventional grooves j and they need political 
culture, instruction, that is to say, in what pertains to their relations to 
the State, to their duties as citizens 5 a certain amount of technical in¬ 
struction, for instance,in political economy andpolitical science; butabove 
all, to be impressed sentimentally by having the presentation in legend 
and histoiy of heroic and patriotic example brought vividly and 
attractively before them. To the (Ireeks instruction of this kind 
was conveyed easily and delightfully, through the study, properly 
directed, of the best literature, and particularly of the best poetry; 
and of instruction of this kind the best literature and the best poetry 
may still become the instruments. That they have not become the 
instruments of such discipline, that such discipline indeed has never 
been the object of our secondary education at all, is a great reproach 
to us. To supply this deficiency is the chief aim of those who have 
organised the National Home Reading Union. 

This admirable institution, which must not be confounded with the 
reading circles at Chautauqua, or with the circles formed in connection 
with the University Extension scheme, for it differs in important 
respects from both, owes its origin to the unwearied philanthropy of 
Dr. Paton, o^Nottingham. Originally designed only to extend and sup- 
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plement the instruction provided in his well-known Eecreative Evening 
Schools scheme, and contemplated in the Continuation Schools, for 
"which he pleaded, three years ago, before the Education Commission, 
the Home Beading Union, or, to speak more correctly, the scheme 
which developed into the Union, had at first no further object than to 
direct the reading of young boys and girls, and to form a part of a 
system of juvenile elementary culture. But it was soon found that 
what it could effect in this comparatively restricted sphere it could 
effect in a much wider one. It was soon found that if a great want had 
been supplied a greater want had been revealed. We know few things 
more remarkable than the development of a scheme, originally so modest 
in its aims, into what promises to be a vast and comprehensive system 
of secondary poj^lar education. 

The history of the formation of the Home Beading Union is 
indeed full of interest and significance. Nothing can prove more 
conclusively how great a revolution has been passing over society during 
the last twenty years; how searching and far-reaching have been the 
effects of the Education Act of 1870 ; how rapidly the barriers between 
caste and caste, between sect and sect, between community and com¬ 
munity are melting, have melted away; how liberal and catholic is the 
general temper of sentiment; how general the spirit of co-operation and 
sympathy, the sense of service and the sense of duty ; how clearly, too, 
and justly, except unhappily in the Universities, are me'h beginning to 
discern that tJio changed conditions under which we are living are neces¬ 
sitating corresponding modifications in our systems of education. 

7he first public step in the Home Beading movement was taken 
at a meeting hold at the London School Board offices on July 15, 1887. 
By this time the scheme which had been adopted with so much success 
at Chautauqua had attracted attention in England.* In the details of 
that scheme there was, of course, much which could not meet with 
the approval of those who wished to place popular education on a solid 
basis, and a strong prejudice, which assuredly was not; without justifica¬ 
tion, existed in the minds of many against attempting a similar 
experiment in this country. It would encourage, so many argued, 
superficiality and smattering, and engender the i)roverbial vices of both. 
It would dissipate and distract the energy-which effective schemes of 
education, always extending their sphere, will sooner or later reach. 
It would lower alike the tone, the standard, the aims of popular 
intellectual activity, by disassociating it from systematic discipline and 
corrupting it into the pursuit of mere amusement. But all these 
objections were at once obviated by the scheme drawn up by Dr. 
Paton, and submitted to the committee of this first meeting. 

As in this plan we have the complete framework of the scheme as it 
is now being carried out, we will give it in full. The objects proposed 
* Soe “ Chaatauqtia—a Popular University,” ContempokA-BT Bbvjbw, May 1887. 
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are first stated. They are these: to promote contintious and sys¬ 
tematic home reading among all classes of people in such a way as to 
make it truly educational; to associate those who are engaged in 
definite courses of hfime reading in local circles, that they may 
pursue their studies under common guidance and after common methods; 
to give as much help to such students as can be given by printed 
explanatory notes, and by such instruction as can be communicated in 
writing; and lastly to bring the reading circles, if possible, and as 
much as possible, into contact with oral teachers. It is proposed that 
the regulations should be so passed as to meet the requirements of 
three distinct classes of readers. First, the boys and girls, who at 
ages varying from eleven to fifteen have left school—cast on the world 
in possession of a gift, the gift of reading, which may, under proper 
guidance, prove the greatest of blessings, or without that guidance one 
of the greatest of curses. The aim of courses designed for them should 
bo to put tliem in the way of preserving and extending the knowledge 
already acquired at school; to enable them also to obtain the special 
technical instruction which will be of use to them in their several 
callings ; but, above all, to initiate them in such studies—poetry, fiction, 
history, and the like, as will teach them to form true ideals of life, 
and open out to them the sources of life’s highest and purest pleasures. 
The home reading in their cases would thus link itself with the 
instruction given in the Continuation Schools—a portion of it when 
attendance at such schools is possible, a substitute for it in cases where 
attendance is not possible. Next would come the artisans. Here 
the curricula should run on similar, but on more advanced lines, 
hearing, of course, more directly on the business and duties of life-, 
on the workshop, the home, and the State. The courses of reading 
here might be associated on the practical side with the Technical 
Schools, on the side of culture with the University Extension Lec¬ 
tures and Classes. Lastly would come that large miscellaneous class, 
“ whose education at school has been more advanced, but who have 
not been able to continue it at college, or who, having left college, 
desire to review the course of study which they pursued there, and 
to extend it in other directions.” 

The curricula suggested were, arranged under three categories 
answering to these three classes. 

CLASS A. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION. 

(1) The FqcultieR of Ohservation and their training, showing 
how the observing faculties might be developed and used. 

(2) Ehmmiary Science, especially applied to health, trade, Ac-. 

(3) Bwgraphy .—Lives of heroic men and women, so that the 
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minds of young people might be filled with heroic ideals, and 
that it may be shown them how every sphere of life offers oppor¬ 
tunities for true heroism, for courage, sacrifice, fidelity to truth, 
and noble service to God and man. 

(4) Adventure, and the training of the active powers for life, 
showing that high aims are worthy of great efforts. 

(5) Fiction. —Showing the uses of it, and how it can be wisely 
read. 

( 6 ) Natural History. —To give interest in natural scenery, and 
in flowers and animals. 

(7) National History. —Special epochs and episodes, taught so 
as to quicken patriotism. 

CLASS B. 
artisan’s section. 

(1) Political and Social Economy. 

(2) Tlic, Eleinents of Political Philosophy. 

(3) History — {a) General; ( 6 ) Constitutional; so as to educate 
for political duties. 

(4) Elementary Science, especially applied to, daily life and to 
business. 

(5) Selectitnis from TAterature, both general literature and 
liiiglish literature, so as to guide to the best writers and to keep 
in their study, and so as to show the growth of literature and its 
relations to national life. What should be chiefly studied are 
till' humane and inspiring elements of literature, so that literature 
may be used to ennoble and liberalise the character. 

These being used with an educational 
purpose, both in respect to knowledge and 
conduct. 

CLASS C. 

GENERAL READERS* SECTION. 

Proceeding on the assumption that any advanced educational course 
of reading m list contain history and literature, and may contain science 
or philosophy, or both, the proposal hero—details are, of course, not 
specified—is that the system of study should thus arrange itself: 

Science. \,^ Philosophy, 

j Literature, General and English. 

I History do. do. 

It was proposed that in Sections A and B the courses of reading 
should be arranged for three years, of nine months each, in Section 0 


(6) JHoyraphy. 

(7) Fiction. 
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for four years of the same length. The selection of the books pre¬ 
scribed for study was to be entrusted to a central executive com¬ 
mittee, who would, after ascertaining what works were, in each branch 
of study, the best and the most appropriate, issue yearly lists for tibe 
curricula. The scheme then went on to indicate how the home reading 
courses and the home reading circles might be connected—and the 
importance of this connection was strongly urged—with the chief 
centres of national education. It showed how easily the curricula 
could be brought into correspondence with those prescribed by the 
Education Department, by the Directors of Technical Education in 
the South Kensington Department, and by the Joint Committee of 
the Universities for the promotion of University Extension. It 
pointed out how excellently a completed course of study in the Home 
Reading Union might prepare a student for any of the more advanced 
systems of instruction, which in the provincial Universities, and in 
the University Extension lectures and classes are being each year 
brought nearer and nearer within the reach of all. But if association 
with the chief centres of education was desirable, it was not desirable 
only but indispensable that the home reading circles should have 
some common rallying point. It was therefore urged that each year 
summer meetings^ should be held, in which the students of the several 
circles should be" brought into personal contact with each other and 
with eminent teachers; that lectures, designed with the threefold 
object of affording general guidance in the conduct of study, of 
stimulating interest in different branches of study, and of imparting 
such particular instruction as would be of immediate service in the 
work of the ensuing year, should be arranged. 

In this admirable scheme nothing indeed, even to the minutest de¬ 
tails of central and local organisation, was left undefined. It was 
at once determined to try the experiment, but not on the scale con¬ 
templated by Dr. Baton. The meeting to which the scheme ^was 
submitted was composed principally of representatives of the Extension 
Scheme, who at once saw that there would be immense difficulties in 
attempting to carry it out in its entirety. For, in the first place, the 
labour involved would be such as no committee, who were not pre¬ 
pared to devote themselves exclusively to the task, could undertake; 
and in the second place it could hardly be expected that the Univer¬ 
sities, who had already mode great concessions in the cause of popular 
education by authorising the extension scheme, would incur the addi¬ 
tional responsibility of directing that education in its elementary 
branches. What was felt to be. practicable was the adoption of the 
scheme so far, tmd so far only, as it could be associated with the Ex¬ 
tension System. Thus originated—and it was the immediate result 
of the resolution passed at this conference—-the great summer meet¬ 
ing held at Oxford in July and August, 1888. From that meeting 
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dates the commencement of the Oxford Home Beading Circles and 
the institution of the summer gatherings, of which it is not too much 
to say that, taken together, and in connection with the Extension 
Lectures, they form as perfect a system of higher popular education 
as, within such limits as are necessarily imposed on it, could well be 
devised. At a cost little more than nominal any man or woman in 
England can, for about nine months in the year, pursue courses of 
study under the direct guidance of some of the most eminent teachers 
in the University, submitting difficulties, answering questions on paper, 
and writing essays, receiving moreover at the same time oral instruc¬ 
tion in lectures and classes. Daring six weeks each year—and this 
at a very small expense—they can reside in the University with 
every privilege enjoyed by resident members. 

But admii’ably as this scheme met, and still meets, the wants of 
certain classes of students, it obviously left much to be supplied, if the 
scheme, as designed by its originator, was to be carried out. Thus far, 
indeed, it comprised only those readers who were equal to receiving 
the more advanced teiiching of the Extension. It did not provide 
for the thousands who, though of adult age, needed more elementary 
instruction, and who, for various reasons, were unable to combine in 
sufficiently large numbers to meet the expenses necessarily entailed 
by a system involving the employment of paid teachers. But this 
was not all. It made no provision for junior students, fo» the students 
of Section A. It excluded the very class in whose interests the scheme 
had been primarily founded and formulated. 

The position of the Universities was now defined, and it was per¬ 
fectly intelligible. The question next was whether, in spite of the 
compromise made by Oxford, the scheme in its entirety could still be 
carried out, and whether it should proceed in entire independence of the 
Universities, developing, as in America, a sort of popular University 
on the basis of the reading circles, or whether some means could be 
devised of bringing it, if not under the control, at least into contact 
with the two great centres of education. Association with the Uni¬ 
versities was obviously and in every way most desirable. Nor did it 
seem difficult; for the scheme in its wider development being simply 
an extension of the Extension, it naturally formed a part of the 
same system, a third link, so to speak, in the chain of which the 
Provincial Colleges formed the first, and the University Extension 
system the second. 

The question was soon decided. At a second conference, held in 
April 1889, at Lord Aberdeen’s residence in Grosvenor Square, and 
under his presidency, it was unanimously resolved to take measures 
for carrying out the scheme as originally designed by Dr. Paton. In 
a resolution, moved by the Bishop of London, the claims of those who 
were not ripe for the more advanced instruction provided by the 
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Extenaon were especially urged. The scheme ought, he said, to 
include “ all who have acquired the gift of reading.” And commenting 
on the “ immense value of well directed reading, whether for im¬ 
parting definite useful instruction or for liberalising and ennobling 
the mind,” and on the mischief and evils that result from aimless and 
ill-regulated reading, he moved for the adoption of a plan which should 
“ direct and encourage home reading among all classes of the people, 
and give all practical help in an economical way to those engaged in 
such reading.” The resolution was supported by Archdeacon Farrar 
and by Dr. Percival, the headmaster of Rugby. It was then announced 
that a provisional council Hhd already been appointed, and that many 
distinguished persons had expressed their willingness to become vice- 
presidents of the Union. Drawing attention to tbfe great success of 
the meetings at Chautauqua and of the first summer meeting at 
Oxford, Mr. J. G. Fitch next urged the importance of organising 
similar ineetings in connection with the scheme under discussion, 
expressing at the same time a hope that these assemblies, if organised, 
should be affiliated with the*, assemblies held at the Universities. 
The prgauisation of such assemblies was an essential part of the original 
design, and Mr. Fitch’s resolution opened at once the practical question 
as to what town or district would form the most convenient centre 
for such an assembly to be held. On the motion of the Rev. J. 
Wayraan, it '^as determined to select Blackpool. The resolution that 
a summer assembly should be held, and that it should be held at 
Blackpool, was then carried ; and the result of this conference,-which 
we have little doubt will mark a memorable epoch in our social history, 
wan the inauguration of the National Home Reading Union. 

But though the Union had been inaugurated, its future was alto¬ 
gether uncertain and anything but promising. The Universities had 
looked askanct on it. Without endowments, without adequate funds, 
it was wholly dependent on such support as could be casually obtained. 
Difficulties indeed of all kinds pressed and menaced. But one by one 
they were surmounted. The Rev. T. J. Lawrence, of Cambridge, to 
whose ability and energy the University Extension in its early days 
owed so much, gen^kiusly consented to undertake the duties of 
provisional secretary. Mr. George Howell, M.P., consented to ^t as 
secretary of the working men’s section, and the Rev. J. Wayman, to 
whose indefatigable efibi*ts at Blackpool the success of the first summer 
meeting is largely to be attributed, volunteered his services as the 
chief secretary’s coadjutor. It had been arranged that the first 
summer meeting should be held during the last fortnight of the 
ensuing July. Meanwhile the ’details of the scheme had been com¬ 
municated to all who might be supposed to be interested in popular 
education. With the communication of these details was coupled an 
appeal for th^ expression of approval should the efforts of the Union 
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appear to merit it. A glance at the first prospectus issued by the 
Union will show how cordial and how general was the response. 
Perhaps a body more completely representative of all classes and of 
all callings, and representative through their most distingnished 
members, could not be found than is presented by the list of those 
who at once consented to become vice-presidents, and not less cordial 
was the response from those who w'ere appealed to for the more 
practical assistance of delivering addresses or lectures at the meeting 
itself. From every side, from Oxford and Cambridge, from the Uni¬ 
versity of London, from the Universities of Scotland and Ireland, from 
the Public Schools, from the Church, from the Bar, from members of 
the Legislature, came offers of co-operation in the good woj’k. 

Never before did an Unglish town present so unwonted, but assuredly 
so interesting, a spectacle as Blackpool presented in July 
Within a few hours one of the gayest and idlest of watering-places 
found its(;lf transformed, as if by magic, into a University. Bewildered 
visitors and inhabitants gazed in wonder at theatres and concert-halls 
placardf'd willi names which they had never seen anywhere but on 
the title-pages of books and in 1h(‘ columns of literary and scientific 
reviews. For the old programmes, gaudy with the attractiotis of 
melodrama and opera-bouffe, had been substituted programmes grave 
with the sylhibns»‘s of academic professors. Winter-gardens, pier¬ 
head, assembly-rooms, all had been subsidised for addresses and lec¬ 
tures. Every morning and afternoon audiences, numbering in some 
cases upwards of oOO, assembled in the Opera Hoiise and the theatres, 
not for the ordinary amusements of such places, but to hear teachers 
like the Master of Downing Clollege expounding the mysteries of physi- 
ology, or Professor Tlhys Davids the origin of fables. The originators of 
the Union had certainly taken a very bold step. It was indeed described 
at the time as a leap in the dark ; but it might, as the cvemt showed, 
Lave been more properly described as a leap in the light. The pro¬ 
ceedings on the'very first day must have relieved even the least san¬ 
guine of Dr. Paton’s supporters of all apprehension a.s to the ultimate 
success of the Union. The address of Professor Stuart, eloquent with 
the eloquence of enthusiastic sympathy, was at once an excellent 
exposition of the aims and functions of education, if it is to effect for 
the liVes of English citizens what it is of power to efiect, and a viis- 
dication of the scheme which the meeting had assembled to inaugurate. 
This opening address struck the keynote of all that followed, of tlie 
addresses subsequently delivered by the Hoad Master of liugby and by 
Mr. Fitch, of the inspiring sermon preached on the ensuing Sunday 
by Archdeacon Farrar, of the whole* tone, indeed, of public opinion 
and sentiment in the conferences and discussions whicli took place 
afterwards. Nor was this all. The fear which at one time existed 
that the Home Heading Union might be regarded with disfavour 
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by the University Extension Boards was at once dispelled by the 
addresses of the secretary of the Cambridge Syndicate and the 
secretary of the London Joint Board, both of whom expressed 
cordial approval of the efforts of the Union, and welcomed it as an 
ally. 

When at the end of a fortnight th»* assembly broke up, three things 
had been placed beyond doubt: that there existed, deep-seated and 
wide-spread, among all classes of people, adult and young alike, an 
eager desire to avail themselves, and that immediately, of the guidance 
and assistance oifered by the Union; that the scheme of the Union, as 
it was proposed to organise and carry it out, had the full approval, 
and could rely on the support, of men of the highest authority in 
education; and that such meetings as the meeting just terminated 
would, if arranged annually, be of inestimable benefit to thousands, of 
benefit morally and intellectually, of benefit as affording recreation and 
pleasure, and reci’eation and pleasure of the best and purest kind. It 
was now determined to begin th(^ work of the I^nion in earnest. Tlie 
first reading session commenced in tho following October. By this 
time many students had been enrolled, the organisation of the scheme 
had been completed, and the National Homo Heading Union was an 
accomplished fact. 

The scheme in practice, tho scheme as it is now in working, is 
simply the lealisation of the original design. Its general aim is, as 
we have already said, the education of the people, partly by supplying 
—and as attractively as possible—all that a system so necessarily 
limited and elementary can supply of that education, and partly by 
initiating it, through awakening and directing intelligent curiosity, and 
thiis kindling desire, and developing capacities for more advanced in¬ 
struction. With these ends in view tlie courses of reading are 
studiously framed. The executive committee issue annually, for the 
sections into which the students are divided, the lists of books 
which are to form the reading courses in each subject for the ensuing 
year. These books, which arc most carefully selected, are, in the 
artisans’ and general readers’ sections, arranged in three divisions: 
those required, the perusal of which is obligatory ; those recommended, 
the perusal of which is optional; and those which will be found useful 
for reference. To every book is affixed the price at which iff can be 
obtained at the central office, or from the local agents of the Union; 
and special arrangements have been made to secure cheapness. So 
carefully indeed has the question of expense been considered, and so 
skilfully have difficulties of this kind been obviated, that a few shillings 
would, as a rule, cover the cost pf all the works prescribed in the 
required portion- in each course. Our readers may be interested to 
see a specimen of one of the reading curricula. We select the 
Philosophical Course for next year. 
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The books required are these: Lotze’s “ l^ractical Philosophy; ” 
Sidgwick’s “ Outlines of the History of EthicsButler’s “ Threie 
Sermons on Human Nature.” The books reconunended are Davies’ and 
Vaughan’s translation of the “ Republic of Plato Williams’ trans¬ 
lation of Aristotle’s “Ethics;” a translation of the Enchiridion of 
Epictetus; Capes’ “Stoicism;” Lucas Collins’ “Butler;’’ Mill’s 
“ Utilitarianism ;” Sidgwick’s “ Methods of Ethics.” 

Each month is published the Magazine of the Union in three sec¬ 
tions, the sections corresponding to the readers, one being devoted to 
the junior students, another to the artisans, and a third to general 
readers. It contains instructions for the guidance of the month’s 
reading, a general introduction to the books prescribed in the several 
departments of study, directions for the thorough and methodical 
mastery of each work, an explanation of its scope and purport, notes 
on the difficulties which the student is likely to encounter. It thus 
endeavours as for as possible to supply what is in oral systems of in¬ 
struction supplied by lectures. But it supplies more than this. It is 
designed to fill the place not merely of the lecturer but of the tutor. 
A medium of commimication between the students and their guides is 
provided by thf^ memoranda sheets. On these sheets, which are issued 
ever}^ month to the reading circles, and to refiders unconnected with 
these circles, are entered all such questions ns students desire to put 
to theb’ ti'achers. These sheets are sent up to the central office, and 
the answers duly appear in the columns of the Magazine. At the 
conclusion of each reading season, any student can, on the payment of 
a small fee, be examined on the work of the session by an o.xaminer 
appointed by the executive committee. 

The arrangements made for the enrolment of members are such as 
to place the privileges of the Union within the reach of all. The 
annual subscription to the Junior Section is Ls,, to the Artisan 
Section Is. Qd.* to the General Readers’ Section 3s.,* and these fees 
include the monthly Magazine, The students may enter either as 
members of circles or as single individuals. A circle consists of not 
less than five members, under the guidance of a leader, who presides 
at its meetings, sees that all the conditions prescribed by the 
executive committee are fulfilled, and is the medium of communica¬ 
tion between the circle and the central office. The pi’ogress of the 
Union has been most encouraging. Last September the number of 
members amounted to between 500 and 600, Within a few months it 
rose to upwards of 6000, and the numbers are daily incn'asiug. Special 
circulars have been issued the London School Board commending 
the Union to the notice of managers and head teachers. In the last 
Government instructions to Inspectors, attention is directed to the 


* By an alteration recently made ttese two sections have bacn anyilgamated. 
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scheme, and at a recent meeting of the Co-operative Congress, 
arrangements were made to give the Union a place in their own 
educational system. In all parts of England, Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland, circles have been formed. In Lancashire alone there are 
98 circles, with an average of 32 for each section. Circles are at 
work in the Channel Islands, in frerraany, in Turkey, in St. I’eters- 
burg, in Japan, and in India. The most favourable reports have been 
received of the progress of the scheme in South Africa, where it has, as its 
local centre, the Hilton College at Maritzburg, and amingeraentsare now 
being made for the formation of circles among the English in China. 
Successful as was the first summer meoling in 1889, the meeting 
which terminated last week—the second summer meeting—was even 
more successful. The number assembled was gi-tater ; the average 
attendance at the lectures was greater; and the reports given of 
the work done by the students during the past year were most 
encouraging. 

No ono can, we think, follow the history of tliis movement and of 
the University Extension movement, to which it is so closely related, 
without feeling with much satisfaction that tb(y are. the earnest and 
anticipation of a great revolution in education. What they plainly 
indicate is that the changed conditions under which we are now living, 
are necessitating corresponding changes in our systems of instrnctiom 
Partly owing to vague notions that instruction on its moral side is 
supplied by religious teaching, and j)artly owing to our national habit 
of regarding politics in relation merely to tlu‘ public game, neither 
ethics nor politics have, as instruments of culture, as subjects for 
discipline, received half the attention they deseiwe. With music and 
the fine arts associated for the most part with mere amusement, and 
poetry resolved into little mor(‘ than an idle pastime without, and into 
pabulum for philology within, our schools, what ought to represent 
aesthetic discipline has fared still worse. Generation after generation 
for ages have the best and wisest of oiif countrymen been directing 
attention to this deplorable deficiency in pur systems of public in¬ 
struction. And now the people are awakening to it. In all quarters 
and among all classes men are beginning to feel that there is no 
reason why education should not, through a proper use of the same 
instruments, be directed to the same ends a-s the ends to which the 
ancients directed it; why poetry, why history, why art and philosophy 
generally should not be brought into the same influential relation to 
the lives of English citizens as they stood to the lives of the citizens 
in Athens and Rome. But in education all moves from above. If 
culture of this kind is to be disseminated, it can be disseminated only 
by missionaries from a common centre, and that not casually, by one 
here and one there, but systematically, and as the reflective result of 
systtnn. It js the misfortune of this country—and it is the only 
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country in the world which labours undf^r the same misfortune—that 
our system of public instruction is under a divided rule. Education 
in its elementary and primary grades is to a considerable extent under 
the control of Government, and nothing could be more satisfactory 
than its organisation. Education on its scientific and technical sides, 
as it is the common concern, so consequently it is the common care 
of the State generally, and its security frgm mismanagement and mis¬ 
direction at the hands of particular bodies is therefore secured. But 
the regulation of what are denominated liberal studies, the direction 
of that education for which the people are now pleading, has been left 
entirely to the Universities. Absolutely irresponsible and absolutely 
autocratic, neither public opinion nor any form which authority from 
without can assume has ever been allowed the smallest weight in their 
eouncils. The consequence is that, of all communities in the world, they 
are and always have been, most completely in subjection to the idols of 
the Den, At the rt'vival of letters they were distinguished by the 
tenacity with which they clung to the barr(*n scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, and by the determination of their opposition to the 
new learning, ^fhe acceptance of that learning at last forced on 
them, placed them in the possession of the mo.st perfect of all 
instruments of culture. But what was the result ? To say that the 
history of classical learning at the Universities has been the history of 
thr) degradation of the literatures of Greece and Rome in^o the pabula 
of a system as st<‘rile and profitless as the scholasticism it succeeded, 
is to say jk) more than has been re-iterated, generation after gejieni.- 
tion, by all our most distinguished writer.s on education. It was in 
vain that Elyot in ihc' sixteenth century, protesting against this 
ilesolating i>edahtry, not only showed- how in tht‘ liberal interpretation 
of those literatures "we had our most effective means of “ gentle 
discipline,” but drew up, based oti them, a scheme of higher education 
as noble, large and sane, as it was simple and practical. Equally 
vain were the admonitions and protests of Ascham ; vain the con¬ 
temptuous interrogation of Bacon, when arraigning the professors of 
this wretched system of “ word-mongering and phrase-splitting: ” ‘‘ how 
can a man comprehend great matters that breaketh his mind to small 
observations ? ” l^ut no more impression was made by these, appeals 
to reason than ^^■aa made by IVfilton’s savagely pathetic picture of 
■* the honest and ingenuous natures wlio come up to the Universities 
to store themselves with good and solid learning,” and get nothing but 
a Bcagged and asinin<^ feast of sow-thistles and brambles.” Alike un¬ 
availing w'ere the calm good sense of Locke, the ridicule of Swift and 
T*ope, and the expostulations of succeeding generations of men like 
(Jibbon and Jortin among scholars, of men like Chesterfield, Burke and 
Fox among statesmen. Tt might have been expected that the great 
revolution through which, at the Ijeginniiig of the present century, our 
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world “ swept into the broader day,” would have exercised something of 
the same liberalising influence on academic theories of education, as it 
exercised in every other sphere of moral and intellectual activity. 
And in many respects it undoubtedly did. But in spite of all that 
has taken place since then, and during the last twenty years, it still 
remains that the gulf which separates University theories and systems 
of education from the theories and systems on which national education, 
in the sense in which in all ages its intelligent advocates have under¬ 
stood the term, must proceed, is as wide now tis it was three hundred 
years ago. 

It is really lamentable to contemplate the present condition of 
advanced secondaiy instruction on the side of general as distinguished 
from scientific culture. Its characteristics are easily defined. In the 
first place it proceeds on the assumption that the object of education 
is not to cultivate but to plant, not to incite and satisfy an intelligent 
interest in all that is of power to refine, to enlarge, to elevate, but 
to convey positive information on such subjects as are most capable of 
being positively treated. The studies it prescribes, the methods it 
adopts, are chosen purely with a view to the convenience with which 
they may become stereotyped for purposes of mechanical teaching and 
examination. History is studied not for its living lessons, not for the 
light thrown by the past on the present, but almost entirely from the 
point of view of the antiquary. In the selection of particular books 
and of particular periods for special study, no distinction is made 
between those works in which history becomes pregnant with ethical 
and political teaching, and those inferior works which have no other 
value than the fulness or fidelity with which they record simple facts, 
between periods about which • even intelligent Dryasdusts have 
ceased to be curious, and periods during which the course of civilisa¬ 
tion was determined and defined. Machiavelli and Davila, if studied 
at all, are studied in the same spirit and stand in the some rank with 
Paulus Diaconus and Lambert of Hersfeld. Of history in relation to 
its expression in art, in its relation «to ethics, in its relation to 
political science, in its relation in fine to all that constitutes its living 
interest and true importance, no account at all is taken. Nor is this 
all. By an innovation, against which Arnold, Grote and Macaulay so 
strongly protested—the separation of ancient from modem history— 
our higher historical curricula have been so framed as to exclude those 
writers who have by the common consent of mankind best applied 
history to its true uses. - “ Books,” says Swift, with his usual good 
sense, “ give the same turn to our thoughts and ways of reasoning, 
that good and ill company do to our behaviour and conversation.” 
What effect a minute acquaintance with a rabble of monkish and 
mediaeval chronicles and second and third-rate modern writere at the 
cost of an acquaintance with the classics of history is likely to have 
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may be easily imagined. Most people would probably think that 
a student who has been in communion with such writers as Thucydides, 
Tacitus and Plutarch, if it be onlytJirough the medium of translations, 
will have received in impression what would far outweigh, in point of 
educational value, the mastery of all that tlie whole catena of 
mediaeval annalists have recorded. But what was truism to Elyot 
and Ascham, to Bacon and Milton, to Locke and Arnold, and what 
will, we confidently believe, become truism again, is at present a paradox 
to University boards. As in the study of literature*, their main business 
is with words, so in the study of history their main business is with 
facts. Thucydides records facts, so also does Fulcherius UarnoteiisLs. 
The facts of the P^rst Crusade are obviously of more importance than 
the facts of the Peloponnesian War, and the study therefore of such 
writers as Fulcherius Carnotensis should as obviously supersede the 
study of such writers as Thucydides. 

In the case of classical literature, tho same radical misconception 
of (he aims of education has led to similar, but to infinitely more 
disastrous, results. The failure of history as an instrument of culture 
can be casilj" disguised. For what it fails to effect is not readily 
discernible by the application of positive tests; but what it has 
succeeded in effecting is solid and palpable. If it has imparted much 
useless, it has imparted much invaluable knowledge. It has rendered 
the existence of the institutions and conditions under which we are 
now living intelligible. It has stored the minds of its students with 
an imnu'nse mass of curious and useful information about subjects in 
wdiich every one is interested. It has awakened curiosity ; it has laid 
permanent foundations for the study of after-years to build upon. 
But the study of classical literature has no such secondary sphere of 
activity. It is as an instrument of culture only that it can link itself 
with life and live. The pedantry which would resolve the study of 
history into the mere study of facts is powerless to do mon* than 
impair its value as an agency in education; but the pedantiy which 
would resolve the study of classical literature into the mere study of 
words is its educational destruction. And what is the condition of 
classical literature, of Greek, for example, as an agency in modern 
education ? It is all but dead. Subordinated to modern languages 
in some of our leading public schools; eliminatcid from many of our 
Government examinations, and i’6tamed only by courtesy in the othera; 
fading out of the curricula of our provincial colleges and institutes; 
losing, and rapidly losing, its vogue at the universities themselves; 
its very guardians are abandoning it^ So exclusively has it come to 
be regarded as the monopoly of the philolt^ist and the antiquarian, 
that in the public and academic mind alike it has almost ceased to 
have any other associatioTK One University establishes a tripos for 
diplomas in “ literature,” and Greek is excluded from its curriculum. 
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The other is designing to form a school for “ literature,” and Greek is 
not even to he admitted as an optional subject. In the curricula of 
the Extension it has practically no place at all, for the simple reason 
that, with one memorable exception, no teacher can be found who can 
make it attractive. And all over the kingdom it is the same. The 
only literature which has neither charm, nor power, nor vogue in our 
schools, in our provincial universities, in our educational system 
generally, is the leading and master literature of the world. Such has 
been the effect of the obstinate refusal of our Universities to distinguish 
between literary and philological study. And what applies to classical 
literature applies to our own. Except as a branch of philological 
study, it is not even rt'coguised as a subject of teaching at either* 
Oxford or Cambridge. So completely are the Universities undei* the 
dominion of those who would disassociate them from national educatim> 
and national life by preserving them as nurseries for specialists and 
tlie mere centres of technical learning that, though in Oxford alom* 
then* are no less than eighteen* chairs and readerships in languages 
maintained, and that at a cost of nearly ,1:7000 a year, literature a.s 
helles lettres and rhetoric is, if we except a few casual lectures 
delivered by the Professor of Poetry, absolutely unrepre.«ented. 

The effects of all this have been indeed disastrous. Instead of the 
Gniversitioa becoming through their missionaries the centres of an 
efficient and organised system of higlier national educJition, definite in 
its methods, its curricula, and its aims, all is schisiu, all is anarchy. 
What theories we have are purely local and accidental, depending 
sometimes, as in the public schools, on the notions of particular in¬ 
dividuals, sometimes, as in the local colleges, on the predominance of a 
party who are in favour of experiment, or of a party who are in favoui* 
of prescription, the o])mions of each i)arty corresponding with the 
impression made on them by the system at the Universities. Some, in 
favour of that system, see no salvation but in enforcing it. Others, re¬ 
acting in disgust from it, ar<5 for a system on lines diametrically 
opposite. Some emerge from the Classic Tripos to assert the superiority 
of modern languages, as instruments of education, to ancient, and the 
tdimlnation of Greek, literature and language alike is the result. 
Others, again, emerge from the’Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos 
consummate critics in all the niceties of the Romance and Teutonic 
dialects, and fully convinced of the enormous importance of the Beowulf, 
llie Blickliug Homilies and the Ayenbite of Inwyt, and wholly 

* CJrcek, £,W(>; Hebrew, £,%0; Arabic, £.300; Lord Almoner’s Chair of Arabic, £50 j 
Aiijilo-Saxon, £1100; Modern Enropean Tmiguages recently resolved into Pour Teacher- 
Nhip>., £800; Latin, £000; Comparative Thilology, £900; Chinese, £300 ; Celtic, £600; 
iln' Merton Chair (Anglo-Saxon and Middle English), £900; Hindustani, £200; 
IVrsiari, £200 ; Telugii, £200'; Sanscrit, £1000. Efforts ate now being made to provide 
Chairs and Uoadoridiips “ in'Polish and other Slavonic languages,” Most of those 
«-liairs are. it may be added, liltle more than sinecures. See for details about this almost 
inciedildi- state of things, EdUibvrgh Jievieuf for Oct. 1889. 
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ignorant, or, if acsquainted, acquainted only by accident, witli all that is 
beat in poetry, oratory, and criticism, to legislate for the study of 
literature.* The consequence of this is the extraordinary composition 
of our “literature ” curricula, two-thirds of which are not unfrequently 
occupied by Anglo-Saxon and IV^ddle hlnglish ; Sir Thomas Browne’s 

Religio Medici,” Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” Burke’s “ Reflections on 
tlic! French Revolution,”and Shelley’s “Adonais,” filling as a compromise 
with “culture” the remaining position. Every year confusion is becom¬ 
ing worse confounded. At one time the cry ’is that the theory of the 
Universities is the only sound, because the only workable, theory ; 
that all that in any givmi subject which can be taught systematically 
Is what can become stereotyped; that all therefore in Homer and 
Shak^lspeare that concerns “ education ” is their language, in Clarendon 
and Gibbon, their facts. At another time we liave giant, protests 
against cram. Examinations should be abolished. Greek literature 
is to bo retained and the Greek language is to go. Revolutionary 
Professors, with the assistance of “ popular writers,” pi'opose to eliminate 
pedantry by teaching littTatun', history, and philosoj^hy through the 
iriediiini of manuals where “ principles ” are b) be substituted for 
•facts,” and “broad and enlightened views’’ for tiie “tedious pro- 
chesses ” by which .such views are .arrived at. Every absurdity, indeed, 
of e.vtromes— of extremes ou the side of bigoted adherence to oiir 
jwtwlemic systtuns, of extremes on the side of reactionary revolt against 
those systems, is disgracing our secondary education and making it the 
laughing-stock of Europe. 

There is, however, some satisfaction in feeling that tlie crisis has 
now come. With the Universities themselves two parties haw, become 
d(>tined—tin*, one, the old Conservative party, who cling with obsti- 
nat(^ tenacity to tradition and prescription, and, like Bentley's monk, 
resolutely refuse to substitute the which is “probably 

right,” for the mmipsimua, which, if erroneous, “ has sej ved their 
turn” so long ; the other, the party—unliappily much in the minority— 
who would bring the Universities into influential relation with national 
life, who would make them the centres of a comprehensive system of 
julvanced higher education, and the nurseries not merely of specialists, 
but of teachers so trained as to secure that that educiation shall pro¬ 
ceed on the right lines, .shall be directed to its proper object—tho 
dissemination of liberal culture.' To this poi-ty, and to tlie eminent 
men outside the walls of the University vrho are in sympathy with 
them, and who have lent their cordial co-operation, we owe the Univer¬ 
sity Extension movement. 

* It is really iucrctlible that one of »»ur great 1'nivojt.itie.sshoiihl tliiuk itaelf justified 
in grunting an honour diploma in English literature withonl. seeiiring in candidates an 
adequate knowledge of tho {incient classics. That English literature apart from 
other considerations is, from an bistorica. and critical point of view, as unintelligible 
aiiart from the literature of Oreoco iuid Rome as the lit erature of Rome would bo apart 
from that of Orecce, is surely simple truism. • 
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A collision between the genius of our old academic systems and 
the genius of progressive national life has long been inevitable. But 
assuredly no greater calamity could befall education than schism 
between those who ought to lead and those who should follow. The 
significance of the University Extension movemen(|, and of the move¬ 
ment, the history of which has been sketched in this article, lies in the 
fact that in both of them is embodied that conception of education, of 
its aims, of its functions, of its relation to national life, for which 
the wisest of our countrymen have been pleading for ages, and that 
neither of them has originated fi*om the Universities. We owe the 
Extension scheme to the efforts of a body of men who, twelve years 
ago, were regarded with as little favour in the Oxfo^ and Cambridge 
of our day as the apostles and pioneers of the new learning in' the 
Oxford and (,'ambridge of Henry Vfl., and whose missionaries even 
now are only related to the Universities as^the mendicant friars were 
related to the Church of Home. Independent of the Universities 
in its origin, and on independent lines developing the other attempt 
to formulate a system of secondary national education, the Home 
Reading movement has not as yet had even the scanty honour 
of recognition accorded to it by either Oxford or Cambridge. Now 
two things are certain. Without the co-operation of the Universities 
the utmost these movements can effect will be little in comparison 
with what they might eflect. With the co-operation of the Univer¬ 
sities they might become the machineiy of a great and efficient 
system of higher national education. But by this co-operation is implied 
not patronage merely and direction—that is cojnparatively unimportant 
—^but provision, adequate provision, for the teaching of those who are 
to teach the country. In Literature and History we have the instru¬ 
ments, in the interpretation of Literature and History the means, of 
affording the instruction now most needed. But as long as History 
is degraded as in our present Academic system of teaching it it is 
degraded, into little more than mere antiquarianism, with preposterous 
importance attached to all that in the study of it can be imparted and 
acquired by mere cram-work, with all that is really fruitful in the 
study of it—its political and ethical significance—ignored^ and ignored 
on principle by its exponents, how can it ever effect, as an agency in 
national education, what it is competent to effect ? To the Greeks it 
was “ philosophy teaching by example,” and philosophy teaching by 
example it will again become as soon as we have learned to apply it 
as a mode of discipline, to its proper use. Nor are we ever likely to 
have any just conception of what constitutes Literature, much less 
to conceive worthily of its aims and functions as an agency in 
education as long as its students are, at the Universities themselves, 
taught to disassociate it from its expression in its classical master- 
pieces, and t® regard it as-worthy only of serious attention in its 
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barbarous and semi-barl^rous experiments. Surely it is high time 
for all this to be remedied. Why should not the Universities, by 
relegating Anglo-Saxon, Middle Ifinglish, and the like—'Which in 
relation to Literature are mere lumber—to their proper sphere, the 
sphere of philology, prevent a confusion the effects of which have 
been so confessedly disastrous ? The .place of Shakespeare and Milton 
is not beside Ctedmon and Langland, but beside Sophocles and Homer. 
Nor is the association of our own classics with the classics of (Ireece 
and Rome, in systems or literary teaching, desirable merely on 
general’ grounds. The times are ripe, and thanks to men lik<‘ 
Professor Jowett, Professor Campbell, Professor Jebb, and Mr. Andrew 
Lang the means are at hand for making the poetry and philosophy 
of Greece influential in modern life. Arc not the Platonic Dialogues, 
the Attic Tragedies, and the Homeric Poems as full of interest and 
as pregnant with instruction for our citizens as they were when they 
moulded the lives of the citizens of Greece? Are not the “Ethics” and 
the “ Enchiridion ” as capable of popular intci’pretation as the epistles 
of St. Paul ? Why should not the study of Spenser and Shake.speare, 
of Milton and Wordsworth, of Bacon and Burke, be raised to its 
proper level in education ? But no such conception, either of 
literature itself or of its aims and functions as a medium of national 
culture, is ever likely to prevail among its teachers outside tho 
Universities until it prevail first among its teachers within. And 
may this thing be ! But be it never will until the State takes the 
matter in hand. 


J. Chuuton Collins. 



THE LIMITS OF RITUAL IN THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. 


R eligion is so import/ant a factor in the national life, and the 
Church of England, whether regarded as the national recognition 
and expression of Christianity or as the most numerous and now 
perhaps the most active of Christian denominations in this country, 
is so influential in shaping our idea of religion, that it is a matter of 
public importance to inquire what are the limits, or are there any 
limits, to the possible development of ritual in the Anglican Church ? 

That the Church of England is not, and cannot be, all of one 
colour is now universally admitted. Indeed, it is now the cue of the 
High Church party to speak of comprehensiveness as one of the 
“ notes ” of the Church—a great ■ and so far a welcome advance upon 
the system of Pusey, Keble, and Newman, whose contention distinctly 
was that the Church was theirs by right, however much for the 
hardness of men's hearts it might be necessary to tolerate Protestant 
error. But, postponing for a morntmt the question whether this 
comprehensiveness is intended to be on a basis of perfect equality, 
or whether the non-ritualistic section of the Church is to be content 
with a more or less contemptuous toleration, while Eitualists and 
High Churchmen pose as the true representatives of Church principles, 
it becomes necessary to inquire liow far comprehensiveness can be 
carried .without changing the essential character of the Church. 

In the first place then, is it possible, without drawing a hard-and- 
fast line, to indicate generally the frontier beyond which comprehen¬ 
sion cannot be carried ? There is undoubtedly a tendency—an 
increasing tendency—to regard earnestness of purpose and a self- 
denying life as constituting a claim to a wide freedom in respect of 
ritual. Surely, it is'argued, the important thing is that the work 
should be done ; and a reallv enthusiastic worker should have a free 
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hand in the choice of his methods. It would indeed be intolerable 
that a man doing good work for God should be hampered by vexatious 
restrictions fn matters of form ; and it may be granted thajt in past 
days the English Church has been too strait-laced in this respect. But, 
on the other hand, it may reasonably be argued that enthusiasm may 
be purchased too dearly, and that the work of the Preaching Friars 
and of the Jesuits was not hindered by the absolute surrender of the 
individual will to the system in and through which they were called 
to work. And further, to be quite plain-spoken, there are certainly 
many among; the younger Ritualist clergy whose energy is directed 
not to the promotion of the kingdom of God, but to the winning of 
adherents to a special type of ecclesiasticism ; whose ambition is to 
bring men not ^o the obedience of Christ, but to submission to a 
certain external system. "SVe may therefore say that while we should 
be most desirous to give all reasonable freedom to all who are really 
anxious to devote their powers to work for God, yet enthusiasm must 
not be made a pretext for lawlessness. And as a matter of fact, every 
one admits that comprehension must have some limits. If a clergy¬ 
man should claim tho right to administer the Holy Communion in his 
ordinary dress, or to omit the acts prescribed to be done in the Prayer 
of Consecration, it would be agreed that his place was not in the 
Church of England, however energetic and self-denying might be his 
pastoral work. And, on the other hand, there is an excess of ritual 
which would stultify the Reformation and would mark the Church of 
England* as other in principle than the institution which has been known 
under that name from the reign of Edward VI. to that of Victoria; 
a ritual which, if authoritatively permitted, would compel all persona 
who desire to adhere to the Church of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
of Parker, of Hooker, of Laud^ of Jeremy Taylor, of Andrewes, of 
Bull, of Barrow, of Beveridge, of Butler, to reconsider their position. 
Let it not be supposed that we are thinking here of the eastward position, 
of the mixed chalice, of altar lights, or even of the Eucharistic vest¬ 
ments ; these might possibly be conceded, not indeed to be forced on 
an unwilling congregation, but in cases where it was made clear to 
the Bishop that priest and people were of one mind in desiring them. 
These, .which were the extreme limits of the demands of the old High 
Church party, are now but the starting-point for a further advance; 
the Girondins of the ecclesiastical revolution are already finding tliem- 
selves superseded and left behind by a more advanced party.' It is 
therefore a matter of serious importance, that we should, if possible, 
be prepared with an ultimatum, and that it should be well 
understood that there are limits to the elasticity of the Anglican 

* It is significant that the Re’ . IJ. Compton, fonnerly Vicar of All Saints, Margaret 
Street, has reoeutly declared that he never speaks of the (Jhurch o/England, but always 
of the Church tn England. 
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communion, and that a large body of her members, though 
anxious to be faithful to the Church, are still more anxious to 
be faithful to the truth. The tactics of the party of adrance are to 
conciliate the Protestant section of the Church by a profession of 
liberality, while they quietly push forward from one position to 
another, in the hope that the pioneers will have covered the whole 
ground before the main body of the army have become aware of what 
is going on. Under these circumstances, the words of a speaker at 
the recent Diocesan Conference at Lincoln deserve serious considera¬ 
tion. The Bev, Perceval Laurence, addressing the ^iigh Church 
majority, said, “We know the tide is running against us. You may 
succeed, but it is possible to be too successful. You may succeed in 
making us feel there is no home for us ” (the BiBh6p and others, “ No, 
no”) “within the folds of tlie Church, but we say this, that the day 
you succeed in doing that, we believe, will be the doom of our Church 
as the National Church, the Church of the people of England.” No 
doubt Bishop King was perfectly sincer<‘ iu his “ No, no,” and he 
himself would never push things so far as to justify a split in the 
Church; but behind him there are others who fight under the same 
banner, and whose avowed object it is to undo the work that was 
done at the Reformation, and to bring back the Mass, both name and 
thing. 

If it is necessary to justify this statement, it is sufficient to refer to 
a little book entitled “ Ceremonial of the Altar: a Guide to Low 
Mass, according to the ancient customs of the Church of England. 
Compiled by a Priest.”* This little work, professing to bcj “ drawn up 
for the use of loyal sons of the Church of England,” is intended “ to 
put the student in possession of the traditions on the method of say¬ 
ing Mass, which the compilers of^our Prayer-book presupposed to 
exist, and which, though some stray fragments of them have lasted on 
to our own time, gradually died out in the course of the evil times 
that the Church of England has had to pass through since the 
sixteenth century.” I shall have something to say later as to the 
hypothesis which is here put forward; at present, I propose to give a 
short account of the book itself. 

After certain Instructions to Priests desiring to say Mass, drawn 
from the Sarum Missal, comes the Preparation for Mass, consisting of 
psalms and prayers, one of which begins, “ 0 most loving Lord Jesu 
Christ, by the merits of the most blessed Virgin Mary, Thy Mother, 
and all the Saints, I entreat Thee to teach me.” We then come to 
the Ordinary of the Mass, in which, after Psalm xliiL and the Lord’s 

Prayer, we find; “Hail, Mary, full of grace.Holy Mary, 

Mother of God, pray for us sinners now, and at the hour of death.” 
“ I confess to Qod, to Blessed Mary, to all the Saints, and to you,” &c. 

, * Swan Sonncnscbcin & Co., Paterno.'tter Square. 
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After this follows what is commonly known as the Communion Ser¬ 
vice, curiously patched with rubrics and prayers not to be found in the 
Prayer-book. ■ Thus, after the Prayers for the Queen, we read: 
“ Then are said the Collects, one or more, after which the Priest, still 

facing east, shall read the Epistle, saying.” « Then he reads 

the Gradual, &o. The book is then carried back to the Gospel side, 
and the Priest, bowing down in the midst of the Altar, says silently, 
O Lord, vouchsafe Thy blessing,” &c. “ Making the sign of the cross 

with his thumb on the book, and afterwards on his forehead and 
breast. The Holy Gospel is written,” &c. “ When he has read the 

Gospel, he kisses the book.” After the Creed, “as he offers the 
Chalice and Paten, he says : Receive, O Holy Trinity, this oblation 
which I, an unworthy sinner, offer to I’hine honour, and in reverence 
of Blessed Mary and of all Thy Saints, for my sins and offences: for 
the salvation of the living, and the repose of all the holy dead.” But 
it is in the Canon of the Mass that we find the most startling develop¬ 
ment of “ the traditions which the compilers of our Prayer-book 
presupposed to exist.” This part of the work consists of twenty-one 
pages, of which about six or seven are taken, with additions, from 
the Prayer-book; the rest, which as forming part of the Canon is to 
be said whenever Mass is celebrated, is taken bodily from the Missal. 
Thus, after the “Prayer of Humble Access” follows, “ Then shall the 
Priest, standing up, and raising his eyes to heaven and immediately 
lowering them, incline, with joined hands resting on the edge of the 
altar, and say : Thee, therefore, O most merciful Father . ... we 
humbly pray and beseech (he raises himself, after kissing the altar) that 
Thou wouldost accept and bless these + gifts, these -J- offerings, this 
-f- holy and unspotted sacrifice (he raises and extends his hands) which 
we offer to Thee, in the first place for Thy Holy Catholic Church .... 
and also for Thy servant, our Pope N., our Bishop H., our Sovereign 
N.” &c. Later on, after the Consecration, the following rubric occurs : 
“ He takes the Paten, kisses it, places it before his left and then 
his right eye, after which he makes the sign of the cross with it upon 
himself, and then replaces it on the Altar.” The following rubric 
refers to the Communion of the Priest: “ There he receives the Body, 
making a cross with the same before his mouth. Then to the Blood 
he says with great devotion, Hail for evermore. Heavenly Brink.” 
Shortly after follows this significant rubric; “ Turning by his right, 
and descending the steps of the Altar to the communicants, if ihere 
he any, he administers the Holy Communion.” After the blessing, 
come minute rules as to the ablutions; but in the general directions, 
under the head of Ceremonies of Low Mass, we come to a difficulty. 
“ If you have to say more than one Mass, which yon may only do in 
cases of absolute necessity, except on Christmas Hay, you must not 
take the ablution at the first Mass, or you will hrmk your fast. It may, 
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however, be taken by one of the communicants. If this is imxjossible, 
use every endeavour to receive all the Precious Blood, then, after 
cleansing the edge, put the paten and pall on the top, mid cover all 
with the veil until the next Mass.” Other dire'ctions are these : “ If 
the pall or any other thing be stained with the Prlcioris Blood, the 
part stained must be destroyed by burning.” “ Remember that the 
fast from midnight before Communion is rigorous, and that a lozenge 
or a sip of water breaks it as oflbctuoily as the heaviest meal. The 
Church allows of no dispensation or exception, except in the case of 
one in danger of death.” Some curious remarks are made under the 
head of “ common faults ” : Some Priests forget to keep their eyes 

on the ground when going to or coming from the Altar, or when 
turned to the people. Some fidget at the Altav, or do not stand 
evenly on both feet. Some bend the neck when genuflecting. This 
should not be done, but the eyes should be fixed on the Blessed 
Sacrament. Some kneel to say their private prayers, and even lo 
communicate themselves, forgetting that they are Priests offering a 
sacrifice, and that reception is a part of the sacrifice. Some, at the 
ablutions, make audible efforts to exhaust the cup. Some throw 
their heads so far back that the cup becomes visible from behind.” 
As a specimen of the minuteness of the directions given, the follow¬ 
ing is worth quoting : “ As yon give out the Gospel, place the left 
hand oh then book, and with the right thumb make a small sign of 
the cross on the book at the commencement of tbe Gospel you are 
about to read. Then at once transferring the left hand to the breast, 
make similar signs with the right thumb on your forehead ^nd on 
your breast. The fingers meanwhile are extended, and the palm is 
turned inwards. Join your hands and turn east during the response, 
and then read the Gospel, hands' still joined before the breast.” 

But the most significant part of the book is to be found among 
the rules for various special occasions, under the heading “ Low Mass 
in the Presence of the Blessed' Sacrament ”: “ If the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment be in the Tabernacle, the only difference will be that a genuflec- 
tioti will take the place of the bow made in plano^ on first arriving at, 
and again immediately before leaving, the Altar. But if the Blessed 
Sacrament be exposed for adoration, or placed veiled on the Altar (in 
which case Mass should not be said at that Altar unless necessity 
require), the following additional ceremonies are required: {a) Un¬ 
cover as soon as you come in sight, kneel down on arriving at the 

Altar, and incline profoundly.(c) As you turn to the people 

throughout the Mass make a step to the Gospel side, so as never to 
turn your back on the Blessed Sacrament,” &c. 

From these extracts it appears that the advanced section of the 
Ritualist party claim, as traditions which the compilers of our Prayer- 
book presupposed to exist, the practice of exposing the Sacrament for 
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adoration, and the right to celebrate the Holy Communion when no 
communioantB are expected to present themselves. Here, then, we 
have two crucial questions on which it seems certain that the Church 
of England will jj^fore long have to make a decision. No doubt the 
party of advance would be perfectly content to bide its time, to go 
forward silently and little by little, in the hope that the vast number 
of reasonable Churchmen who desire peace and quietness may some 
day find that it is too late to resist, and may accept accomplished 
facts. And it is for this reason incumbent on those who do not wish 
to find themselves committed to what our forefathers called Popery, to 
let it be clearly understood that they will not look on and see the 
Church of England revolutionised bit by bit. 

That it is time to consider this matter seriously there can be no 
doubt. For some time the organs of the more extreme party have 
been urging the necessity of allowing Reservation of the Sacrament. 
This has been put forward ostensibly for the sake of sick persons, on 
the plea that it is not possible to celebrate with decency in the crowded 
dwellings of the poor, and moreover that where there are many sick 
persons desiring to communicate—for instance, on the great festivals— 
the obligation to consecrate separately for each greatly limits the 
possibility of administering to many. These, no doubt, are reasons 
not without weight, and it must be admitted that to send portions of 
the Eucharistic elements from the X^hnreh to the sick members was 
the practice in the very earliest ages, and that to reserve them in 
private houses, and even to carry them on journeys, was a common' 
custom. But, as a Homan Catholic authority admits,* in the first 
three centuries the Eucharist was not reserved in the places, whether 
churches or oratories, where the Liturgy was celebrated; and in the 
face of the modem Roman practice and of the assumptions of the 
“ Ceremonial of the Altar,” it will hardly be seriously contended that 
to go back to the primitive practice would satisfy those who are dis¬ 
satisfied with the modem Anglican service. No; the advocates of 
reservation, if they are honest, must admit that what they want is 
the presence of the consecrated Host on the Altar for purposes of 
adoration ; and English Churchmen are not, and never wiU be, prepared 
to bring back into their churches the worship of what Bishop Ridley 
in his strong language called a “ breaden God.” 

Not less inadmissible is the claim to celebrate the Holy Communion 
without communicants. How this claim can be put forward in the 
face of the rubrics it is diflScult to conceive : There shall be no 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper except there be a convenient number 
to communicate with the Priejst, according to his discretion. And if 
there be not above twenty pei^na in the Parish of discretion to receive 
the Communion, yet the-.-e shall be no Communion except four (oi* 

. * Martigny, “ Diet, des Antiquitu.s Gliretienncs,” p. lC9f 

VOL. LVIII. r 
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three at the least) communicate with the Priest.” It is true that the 
growing practice of non-communicating attendance makes it difficult 
for the officiating Priest to know how many, or whether any, communi¬ 
cants are to be expected; but no candid or hone^ man will make 
this an excuse for habitually celebrating the Lord’s Supper without 
taking any steps to ascertain whether or not the people present intend 
to communicate with him. 

It is indeed a painful consideration, how entirely a man must have 
sophisticated his understanding and conscience before he can advocate 
such practices as being within the scope of the Church of England. 
Every Minister of that Chiirch, before being licensed to any office or 
instituted to any benefice, must make a solemn declaration of assent 
to the doctrine contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and that in 
the administration of the Sacraments he will use the forms contained 
in that book and no others, except so far as may be allowed by lawful 
authority. And in the Book of Common Prayer we find both the 
rubric above quoted, afad also another explicitly directing that “ if any 
remain of that ” (the bread and wine) “ wliich was consecrated, it shall 
not be carried out of the church, but the Priest and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call unto him, shall, immediately after 
the Blessing, reverently eat and drink the same.” It is not necessai^'^ 
to consider now how far this “ eating and drinking ” of the remainder 
of the consecrated elements sanctions that practice of ceremonial 
“ ablutions ” performed in the presence of the kneeling congregation 
which is BO painful to many devout Church people; what is certain is, 
that it is wholly incompatible with that reservation for which the 
more advanced party are now contending. In truth, it is impossible 
for any one to read thnjugh “ the Order of the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion,” without seeing, that though it 
admits of a reverent and stately, and even oimate service, it is quite 
inconsistent with any adoration of a local presence of .Christ, and with 
any theory that would make the presence of persons desiring to com¬ 
municate non-essential. Nor is it possible to read the documentary 
history of the Church of England in ihe sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, without coming to the conclusion that the central point of 
the whole struggle between England and Rome was not the Pap4l 
supremacy, hot indulgences, not the abuses of the monastic system, 
but the question whether the chief ordinance of Christian worship 
should be a sacrifice offered for the people, or a communion partaken 
of by the people. The question at issue is well stated by Oranmer, 
in his “ Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament ” 
(Book V. oh. xvi.) : “ For these monstrous things were never seen nor 
known of the old and primitive Church, nor there was not then in one 
church many masses'every day, but upon certain days there was a 
common tabte of the l^ord's Supper, where a number of people did 
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together receive the body and blood of the Lord ; but there were then 
no daily private masses, where every priest received alone.” 

In the practice of the modem Roman Church, the separation of 
celebration from communion seems complete. It is rare to see any 
one communicate with the priest at Mass; the Hosts for communion 
of the people are generally consecrated beforehand, and kept in the 
Tabernacle till required, ^fhe present writer was present in a church 
in the South of Prance lately, when on the priest going to the altar- 
a number of people went up to the altar rails, and, after one or two 
Collects had been said, received the Holy Communion, and returned 
to their places, the whole thing occupying two or three minutes. 
Then, when all had communicated, the priest, without leaving the 
altar, said Mass. . It seemed tho most grotesque inversion of things, 
especially when one remembers that immediately after consecration 
the priest prayed “ that so many of us as being partakers of this Holy 
Communion shall have received the Body and Blood of Thy Son, may 
bo fulfilled with grace and heavenly, benediction.” * - It was this 
separation between Mass and Communion that the compilers of our 
Ollice set themselves to remedy. But one result of tho practice of 
“ hearing Mass ” without communicating, coupled with the super¬ 
stitious awe that was attached to the act of communion, had been 
that the primitive practice of communicating every Sunday had entirely 
died out, and people had come to be content with communicating 
very rarely. Indeed, it is worth noticing that the infrequency of 
communion, which is commonly regarded as a reproach to Protestant¬ 
ism, is in fact a survival of Homan corruption. ^Vhat, then, was to 
be done ? It was impossible at once to restore the primitive custom 
of weekly communion ; it was necessary to abolish the abuse of coming 
to gaze upon the sacrament without receiving. All that could be 
done was to provide that without communicants there should be no 
celebration ; and that when no communicants were forthcoming, the 
Communion Service should not b» read beyond the Prayer for the 
Church Militant. And accordingly we find in the Prayer-book forms 
of notice to be read on the Sunday before communion, and an 
Exhortation to be addressed to communicants, which most certainly 
presuppose a somewhat rare administration of the sacrament, and 
which, are not consistent with the more fi-equent celebration which is 
now becoming general. Probajily the English Reformers regarded 
this arrangement as provisional; it is clear that on this as on other 
points they would have gone back to the primitive custom if they 
could; the rubric which orders that “in Cathedrals and Collegiate 

* “ Ut qnotquot ex hac altaris participation*’, saorosanctuiii P’ilii tni Corpns et 
San^ineui sutopserimns, omni bcnediciiorie ccelcsti et gratia repleamur." Dues not 
the prayer in the English Post-ComraLiiion -‘that all we who arc partakers," &c. 
ex<;lade the idea of solitary Mass, and even (l)y implication) of non-oommunioating 
attendance 1 
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Churches, and Colleges, where there are many Priests and Deacons, 
they shall all receive the Communion with the Priest ereiy Sunday at 
the least,” points to the ideal which they had before them. But at 
any rate there can be no question as to the importance which they 
attached to getting,, rid of the abuse of celebration without 
communion, when we see that, anxious as they were to return in oB 
points to piimitive practice, they gave up the weekly celebration 
father than allow celebration to take place when there was not a 
reasonable number of communicants. And this accounts for the- 
removal of the name “ Mass ” from the Book of Common Prayer 
after the First Book of Edward VI. The word itself is unobjection¬ 
able ; it is retained in the Lutheran Churches of Sweden and Norway j 
but the name had become inseparably associated with the practice of 
celebration without communion of the people, and so it disappeared 
from the English service book, and was replaced by the title, “ The- 
Order of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy 
Communion.” It cannot be argued that this change of name is not 
significant. Administration of the Lord’s Supper is not and cannot 
be one and the same thing with the sacrifice of the Mass; and those 
who are endeavouring to restore the Mass, both name and thing, would 
be more candid if they would acknowledge that their object is to alter 
fundamentally the doctrinal and ritual basis of the Church of England. 

The theofy that “ tlie compilers of our Prayer-book ” intended to- 
set forth simply an outline, which was to be supplemented by “ the 
traditions on the Method of saying Mass ” which were still in exist¬ 
ence, is one of those extravagant imaginations which it is difficult to- 
controvert by reason of their very extravagance. It is enough to say 
that if it were true, all theologians, Roman, Anglican, Puritan, have 
been alike under a misapprehension as to the character of the Book 
of Common Prayer; that the Acts of Uniformity were based upon 
a complete misconception; that Prelates, Ecclesiastical Lawyers, His¬ 
torians, have wholly failed to comprehend the true position of the 
Church of England ; nay, that the very compilers of the Prayer-book 
prefixed to it a preface deliberately misrepresenting the true meaning 
of their work. But it would be absurd to attempt to controvert 
seriously a position which pan hardly have been meant to be taken 
seiiously. The truth is that the Church of England which .these 
divines set before us is not the historical communion which is 
generally known under that name, but a phantasm of their own- 
imagining ; they may be described in the words of the poet as 

“ Creatures 

Moviog about in worlds not realised.” 

We are now perhaps in a position to consider the question : What 
are the essential and, indispensable joints on which those who wish to 
^ hand on to posterity the Church of England such as they havo 
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inherited it from their forefathers, are bound to insist ? What are the 
certi firua of ritual which we UMist be prepared to maintain? I 
should be disposed to limit them to these three points; 1. “There 
ehall be no celebration of the Lord’s Supper except there be a con¬ 
venient number to communicate with the priest, according to his 
discretion; ” the irreducible minimum, eveSf in the smallest parishes, 
being “ four (or three at the least).” And if it is objects that the 
•officiating priest cannot always be sure of the number who intend to 
•communicate, the obvious reply is, that if the old custom were 
udhered to of no persons remaining in the church after a certain point 
in the service except such as intended to communicate, this difficulty 
would not exist; but even if this were not so, the rubric at the begin¬ 
ning of the Communion Office offers a solution of it. At any rate, 
the intention of the compilers of the Prayer-book is plainly enough 
etated in the words of Cranmer, quoted above. 

2. The second point would be the prohibition of the elevation of 
the bread and wine after consecration. This practice, as Bishop 
Harold Browne * has shown, stands or falls with the doctrine of tran- 
fiubstantiation, and it is distinctly rejected by the 28th Article. 

»3. Reservation of the consecrated elements is a point on which 
no concession can be made. If indeed it were desired only 
for the sick, so that after the public communion a portion of the 
bread and wine might be taken to those who are unable to take their 
share of the “ one bread ” with their brethren, there would be much 
to be said for it on the ground of religious sentiment. But when a 
book intended to supplement, if not to supplant, the Prayer-book gives 
minute directions as to the ritual to be observed “if the Blessed 
Sacrament be exposed for adoration,” and when the demand for liberty 
to practise Reservation is being persistently pressed in Ritualist 
publications, it is high time to let it be understood that this is a 
•demand which cannot even be considered until the 25th and 28th 
Articles and the rubric at the end of the Communion Office have been 
repealed by competent authority. Indeed, it is difficult to understand 
how a clergyman of the Church of England can with any honesty 
advocate the adoration of the sacrament, when that adoration is 
pronounced by the Church of England to be *• idolatry, to be abhorred 
■of all faithful Christians.” 

These seem to be the cardinal points, which cannot be conceded 
without 'forfeiting the character of the Church of England as a 
Reformed Church. Other matters there are, which may fairly be left 
to the common sense and mutual forbearance of Christian people. 
For example, g^at importance is attached by some of the cleilgy to 
what are called “the ablutions,” in other words, the ceremonial 
cleaning of the sacred vessels. It is considered essential that this 

* Izposition of the XXXIX. Articles. Note on Article zjAiii. 
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should be performed at the holy table, and in the presence of the 
congregation, who are expected to Kmain kneeling till it is completed. 
If this be insisted on as a literal observance of the rubric, that if any 
remain of the bread and wine which was consecrated, “ it shall not 
be carried out of the church, but the priest and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call unto him, shall, immediately after 
.the" Blessing, reverently eat and drink the same; ” we may fairly 
draw attention to an earlier rubric, which says that the priest shall lei 
them depart with this Blessing, which seems scarcely consistent with 
detaining them while this additional ceremony is being performed. 
But this, as we have said, may be left to common sense ; let the clergy 
have liberty to perform the ablutions if they sq desire, but let tho 
people have and exercise the liberty of departing after the Blessing. 

It is diiHcnlt to forecast tho futnre of the Church of England. 
Undoubtedly her awakened energy, and fhe courage with which some 
of her clergy (notably Bishop Westcott of Durham) are setting thera- 
’selves to face the social problems of the day, are producing an 
impression even on those who do not belong to her communion ; but, 
on the other hand, the exaggerated importance ascribed to ceremonial 
and the ostentatious repudiation of tho Reformation which characte«ise 
if not the largest at least the most united and active section of the 
clergy, are^ doing much to alienate the more thoughtful and sober- 
minded of the. people. It is a crisis in which common sense, and 
the habit of looking at both sides or all sides of a question, are im- 
pera^vely needed; but these are virtues which are not always found 
in ecclesiastics. One thing seems certain, that the existing condition 
of things, in which neither the law nor the will of the people can 
make itself eflFective against the autocratiS power of the parish priest, 
<jan hardly be indefinitely prolonged. In a democratic age, when 
every official person, from the monarch to the secretary of the smallest 
benefit club, is amenable to the popular will, it can hardly be that tho 
clergy of the National Church shall be the only exception to the rule. 
And if Disestablishment and Disendowment shall overtake the Church, 
it cannot be doubted that the laity, finding themselves in possession 
of the power of the purse, will assert the ancient constitutional prin¬ 
ciple that redress of grievances must precede supply. It will be well 
if, before that crisis comes, the clergy shall have learnt the lesson 
that the Church means not the clergy, but the congregation of faithful 
men; and that the Reformation meant in effect the assertion of the 
right of the people to have a Church which should fairly represent the 
natiomd religious belief. 


R. E. Bartlett. 



THE SHETLAND ISLES IN THE BIRDS'- 
NESTING SE AS ON. 


T here Ib a story of a little boy wbo used to feel sick when he 
sat in,a carriage with his back to the horses. So long as he 
was small enough to sit on his mother’s knee, or as a third on the 
front seat without crushing his sister’s frock and making her a figure, 
his weakness did not much signify. But when he grew too big for 
this, his mother told him he must try to be a man, and get over it. 
He wished to please her ; and, having a fairy godmother who helped 
him when she saw he was trying in earnest, succeeded so well, that 
soon he had learned to travel backwards as no other boy before or 
since has done. Often he would shut his eyes and spin back at first 
for hundreds, and then, as he grew more accustomed to it, thousands 
of years, until one very hot steaming day as it seemed to him— 
though at home it was cold enough for a fire in the schoolroom— 
as he skirted, with boots very wet with red mud, a wood of over¬ 
grown mares’ tails, he nearly trod on a pterodactyl, which he had not 
noticed in a reed bed till he was close by it. It snapped at him as 
it rose at his feet and frightened him. After that, excepting in his 
mother’s carriage, and sometimes in the train, he would not go back¬ 
wards any more, but bpgan to go forward instead, and when he went 
to school was soon head of his form. 

The feelings of the little boy in the stoiy in his backward journeys 
must have diSered in degree only from our own when, on Whit- 
Tuesday last, with the. din of London scarcely out of our ears, and 
recollections of flowers and uniforms and ladies’ dresses on the 
Eorei^ Oflice stairs fresh in our minds, we found ourselves on a 
remote promontory in Shetland face to face with living examples 
of life, under circumstances which almost everywhere else in the British 
Islands have long since passed away. 
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The green of the turf at our feet was broken with patches of 
thrift and pink campion, and starred in all directions with dwarfed 
blue squills ;n full blossom. On the opposite side of the Sound, to 
our left as we looked southwards, a mile or so off, lay the Islwd of 
Mousa, with its almost perfect Broch in full view. To our right 
lay a little land-looked bay, a perfect anchorage for a Viking’s 
boats, with deep water, still as a pond, though a stiff breease was blow¬ 
ing, and both open sea and Sound were white with breakers. On 
the narrowest point of the isthmus were the ruins of a second Broch 
commanding the promontory and bay ; and on the mainland opposite, 
within twenty yards, stood a crofter’s homestead, built with stones 
from the Broch, not many degrees removed from the bfee- 
hive huts, of which the outlines, and in more tMan one case the 
stone foundation walls, clusterings round the castle, were still to be 
seen. * 

We leant against a com tub with a roughly chipped disk of stone 
for lid, which might have passed muster in a museum as a relic of 
pi^historic days, and chatted with a kindly old lady, wearing “revlins,” 
the most primitive form of shoe known, made of untanned cowhide 
with the hair on, fitted to the foot while “ green,” to the use of which, 
writes Professor Mitchell, John Elder referred in his famous letters 
to Henry VIII. of England (1542-43^, when he wished to show the 
extent of the •barbarism of the ‘ Wilde Scotes.’ ” 

We had surprised her by expressing a wish to see a quern in working 
order, and she took us through a gate, swinging on a stone socket, into 
an outhouse to see one belonging to her uncle and herself. The door was 
so low and the walls so thick that we had to stoop almost to “ all fours ” 
to get in, and having done so, found ourselves in the dark until our 
hostess had found her stick—a precious possession where there is no 
native grown wood—and opened the shutter by knocking off a sod 
which covered the only window, a slit in the turf roof. The sun at 
the moment being clouded, and the light, even when the shutter was 
down, not very brilliant, our friend left us to fetch a lamp. We were 
quite prepared to see her return with a Shetland “ Collie ”—the double 
iron pan with pointed spouts like a jug (the one to carry the melted 
blubber and wick, the other to catch the drip)*which, until whale oil 
gave way to psuaffin, was the common lamp of the countr}’—-and were 
almost disappointed when, instead, she brought a contrivance of 
scarcely less primitive design, not unlike a battered tin teapot with a 
twist of unspun wool in the spout for wick. In spite of the cloud of 
smoke it threw up, and the rather troublesome attentions of a small 
calf which had been shut up in the room to keep it from its mother, 
we were able by the light it gave to examine, underneath the wooden 
tray on legs, fastened to ^e wall, on which the grindstones were fixed, 
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the simple but very effective contrivance * for regulating the coarseness 
of the meal to be ground. 

We felt as we crept back into the open air much as we might 
have^done if, on crawling down the rocks outside to look for the 
nests of the black guilemots which swarmed on the lower ledges, we 
had turned a corner and come upon a great auk sitting on her egg. 

Perhaps the sense of far-baokness was all the stronger upon us, 
because, since we had left London, a veil had been dropped between 
us and our past existence. The weather as we left Aberdeen had 
been perfection, with just enough air stirring to freshen the colours of 
the sea, and carry the smoke of the funnel clear of the deck. The 
sun set “ smilingly forsworn,” at twenty-five minutes to nine, and as 
the long twilight, which brought home to us that we were getting 
northward, set in, shearwaters—which in their habits are the owls of 
the sea, living for the most part in their holes on shore by day, and 
coming out at dusk—shot past us, one or two at a time, with quick 
gliding flight, on their way to their feeding-grounds, the long, sharp 
wings closing at each stroke backwards, until the birds seemed to 
have forked tails like swallows. 

Perhaps if our experience of local weather signs had been larger we 
might have seen a warning of what was before us in the curiously 
angular shape of the sun as it dipped; but ignorance was bliss, and 
wo “ turned in,” happy in what we thought the certain prospect of a 
quick and pleasant voyage, and woke to find ourselves anchored for 
five-and-twenty hours in a dripping fog, somewhere near, but no one 
could say how far from, Kirkwall Bay. ♦ 

The interest of our trip lay more in the present than the 
past; our object in coming so far having been not so much to 
look for antiquities as to see the birds which in the summer gather 
by myriads to breed on the rocks and islands of the Shetlands. 
Some which are common here, nest in few, if any, other 
places in the British Isles. When we started we had indulged in 
dreams of visits to Fair Island, and perhaps to Foula, which lie, the 
one—^reported to be more beautiful than any island in either Orkney 
or Shetland—half-way between the two groups; the other—the 
wildest and most precipitous in either—in the open Atlantic, some 
twenty miles or so to the west of the mainland of Shetland. 

But twelve days, or at most a fortnight, was all that we could con¬ 
veniently spare, and of these three had already gone before we set foot 
on shore in Lerwick on Sunday evening. 

* A full desoription of the meobanism of a quern, with illustrations, with much other 
interestine infonnation with regard to the survival in Shetland of implements, &o., of 
patterns of very early date, will be found in the Bhind Lectures, delivered in 1876 and 
1878, by Dr. A. Mitchell, Professor of Ancient History to the Royal Scottiah Acadmi^, 
quoted above, published in 1880, under the title “ The Past in the Present.” 
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It is only in very calm days that a landing can be effected on 
eiUier Fair Island or Poula, and as the weather, which for the fort¬ 
night before our arriTal had been unusually warm and still for the 
time of year, had broken, and the “ Beltane Kee,” of which |^ore 
leaving home we had read with some misgivings in Dr. Edmundston’s 
“ Glossary of Shetland Words,” as “ a track of stormy weather common 
in the Islands about Whitsuntide,” was to all appearance upon us, we 
were obliged tb give up all notions of anything more ambitious than 
a visit to one or two of the more easily accessible of the chief breeding 
places, and to the castle of Mousa, which we were especially anxious 
to see. 

The welcome breeze which had blown away the fog, had, since it 
first sprang up on Whit Sunday, been steadily freshening, and by Mon¬ 
day morning, when we started for Noss, an island lying outside Bressa, 
half a gale was blowing. 

It was some little time before we succeeded in getting a boat to 
carry us over the Sound, but at last one was found, and by eleven 
o’clock we were landed on the other side, with luncheon in our pockets 
and clothes comparatively diy. A pleasant walk of three or four miles 
leads from the landing-place to the point of Bressa, opposite the 
shepherd’s house in Noss, where there is a feriy between the two 
islands; and half-way across, as we sauntered along, interested by such 
un-Londonisfi sights as women harnessed to harrows, or carrying 
heavy loads of peat from the hills in straw baskets hanging from their 
shoulders, knitting as they went, we were delighted at seeing for 
the first time, near a freshwater lake, a party of Bichardson’s skuas— 
the birds which more than any others were responsible for bringing 
us over land and sea eight hundred miles and more from London. 
We knew that they bred regularly in Mousa, some fifteen miles to the 
south, and on some of the more northerly islands, but had not 
expected to find them in Bressa or Noss; and the first sight of their 
long, thin, sharp-cut, angular wings, and the two unmistakeable long 
pin feathers springing from the middle of the tail, and the powerful, 
graceful flight of the birds as l;hey circled round, playfully chasing 
one another, or lit on the water to rise again the next moment, had 
the charm of a welcome surprise. 

Noss is separated from the larger island by a narrow cut. The 
channel is not many yards wide, but in certain states of wind and 
tide cannot be crossed without danger. We had been warned in 
Lerwick, tiiot with the wind blowing as it had done for some thirty 
hours, it was not unlikely that we might find the ferry too rough to 
cross. But this time fortune fa\eoured us, and though the sea close 
by to the north was white and thundered ominously, we got over 
without any difficulty* ■ 

From the landing-place, where the shepherd’s cottage, the only one 
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on the island, stands on level ground not many feet above the sea, 
the land in Noss rises westward, steepening at first gently, then more 
and more rapidly* until, at the split sugar-loaf-shaped point of “ the 
Noup,” the short flowery turf ends abruptly in a precipice. 

Not far from the highest point is one of the many little inlets known 
locally as Geos, Voes, or Wicks, according to their size and shape, 
which give much of its picturesqueness to the coast scenery of the Shet- 
lands; and from the promontory at the farther side we were able to‘get 
a good view of one side of the sea face, which seems to be built up of 
thin horizontal layers of sandstones and conglomerates, alternately hard 
and soft, which, weathering with curious regularity, have given the pre¬ 
cipice in parts very much the appearance of a gigantic bookcase, on 
every shelf of which, as we saw it, were tightly pacTsed masses of sea¬ 
birds, of every shade of white, black and grey. 

We had been told that to do justice to the Noup of Noss, it should 
be seen from the sea. It may be so. But if the view from belovr is 
more impressive than that on which we looked down from the summit, 
it must be one of extraordinary grandeur. 

The waves were rolling in, and breaking into foam on the rocks 
600 feet below us. Puffins, guilemots and shags shot in and out by 
thousands. Gulls in numbers incalculable sailed round and round or 
hung motionless in the wind—so near some of them that, without any 
need for glasses, we could see the ruffling of each little feather, and 
the expression of eyes turned on us—and faded in perspective as wtt 
looked down into a living milky way of birds. 

To make tJie picture complete, a peregrine falcon, monarch—in the 
absence of the white-tailed eagles, which have usually an eyrie either 
on Nobs or Bressa—of all he surveyed, looking, far up in the blue, 
scarcely bigger than a fly, screamed in notes, which rung out clearly 
above all other sounds, defiance to the world at large. 

Nothing that ever has been or ever will be vrritten of such scenes, 
will make the reader see theih with his own eyes for the first time, 
or for that matter for the hundredth, without a sense of almost dazing 
amazement at the numbers in which the birds collect. 

A couple of hundred yards or so from the south-west of the Nou}), 
lies the “ Holm,” a comer of the main island, cut off by a chasm, 
through which the sea runs. The Holm some years ago was con¬ 
nected with Noss by a rope bridge, put up by a reckless cragsman who 
lost his life on returning after the work was completed. It is now 
inaccessible, and was, when we saw it, crowded with nests of the lesser 
black-backed and herring gulls, which here, as elsewhere, breed 
socially together. 

In the remoter islands something of the old spirit of the 
Norseman, who believed that the only safe road to Valhalla was 
across a bloody battlefield, still survives in the idea that the 
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most honourable death-bed for a Shetlander is “ on the Banks;' 
but on the more comfortable mainland, so far as we conld learn, 
there is very little cliff-climbing done now by any but adventurous 
boys; and, excepting when, as hundreds are misguided enough to do, 
the birds tempt fate by laying on the flat, they may most of them 
reckon on bringing up tiieir families without human interference. 

we stood by the Holm, continuous flocks of small gulls, 
either kittiwakes or sea-mews—the two are in appearance so 
much alike, that unless very close indeed it is impossible to say 
which is which—flew over us, all in the same direction, coming from 
the north-west. Every bird, in all many hundreds, had a bunch of 
something in its mouth. We tried to find out wh^t the attractive 
morsels were, but all our efforts to make one of them drop his load 
were useless, and we could only guess from the general appearance 
and size (very likely wrongly) that they were parcels of sand eels or 
sand worms. 

From the Holm we strolled over to the lower ground, where in the 
morning we had noticed more than one anxious pair of Richardson’s 
skuas, and were absorbed for the rest of the afternoon in watching 
them. The skuas, of which there are four kinds classed as 
British, are the connecting link between the gulls and hawks. 
The Richardson or Arctic skua is the commonest. It is a slender 
bird with a body scarcely bigger than a pigeon, but with a powerful 
cutting beak, and great powers of flight and courage. They live, like 
all their tribe, almost entirely by robbing larger gulls, and fly at birds 
three times their own weight and size as fearlessly as a sparrowhawk 
flies at a lark. 

As we lay on the side of the hill, looking down on the hollows which 
are their favourite breeding places (they make no nest), a skua, for no 
other reason apparently than that our continued presence too near its 
eggs had put it out of temper, dashed savagely at a gull which looked 
nearly big enough to swallow it, and struck it now from above and 
now from below with a crack which sounded as if the blow had been 
given with a riding-whip. The poor bird attacked made one or two 
attempts to get back to the two eggs in a nest on the grass beneath 
us, from which just before we had driven it, which was all it wished 
to do, but in the end had to give it up as a bad job, and flew off with 
a protesting wail. 

There is nothing in Nature more beautiful than the heaven taught 
art ” with which most birds which breed on the ground in the open 
lead away from their eggs and young. The oyster-catcher (perhaps 
because he feels that it is hopeless for a bird dressed in staring shep¬ 
herd's plaid, with red legs and beak, to hope to conceal himself) loses 
his head completely, imd betrays his nest by riirieking despairingly 
over it the moment it is apprc^hed. But he is only the exception 
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which proves the rule. We saw in one place, within a yard or two 
of our feet, what looked like a sand-coloured mouse, crawling slowly 
and stealthily close to the ground, down a little hollow, following the 
indentations of the ground where the sand, which had drifted between 
tussocks of grass, exactly matched its colour. It was a little ringed 
plover, afraid, if it rose as shyly as at any other time it would have 
done, of betraying four pointed eggs, evidently hard set, arranged, 
points inward, as a Maltese cross, in a saucerful of little scraps of sand¬ 
stone and speckled granite, carefully chosen to match their colouring. 

But for the knowledge that almost all birds, if their nests are dis¬ 
turbed at all early in the season, lay again, the prick of conscience, 
without which an egg which the bird has been at so much pains 
to conceal cannot; be taken, would be too dear a price to pay, even 
for the pleasure and interest of a collection, with the refreshing recol¬ 
lections it can awake of “ thick groves and tangled streams ” hunted 
in boyish days, and island-dotted lakes, moors and marshes and sea- 
beaten headlands, since visited in intervals of sterner occupations. 

Most sea-gulls, certainly the herring and lesser black-backs, 
whose eggs are largely collected for food wherever they are at all 
common and easily got at, have very considerable powers of egg-pro¬ 
duction at will, though the ordinary “ clutch ” when undisturbed is 
seldom more than three or at most four. The only difficulty seems 
to be with the colouring material, which is apt to run short, and the 
more eggs are taken, the paler as a rule becomes the ground colour 
and the less clear the markings. 

It is a fairly safe assumption that an egg unusually strongly 
marked or highly coloured is one of the first of the season which the 
bird has laid, and it is not an uncommon thing, at least with gulls, to 
see the pitch of colour in a nest containing one or more of such smart 
eggs brought down to the average by an unusually pale egg or two 
in the same nest. 

The Scoutie ailen, as the Richardson’s skua is called in Shetland, 
carries the ordinary arts of deception to as great perfection as any 
bird. It can limp like a partridge, and drop as if shot from the sky, 
and lie on its side feebly flapping one wing. But if the stories told 
by the shepherds are true, and certainly our own experiences strongly 
confirmed them, the bird is not content with such tame devices as 
these. 

In Flaubert’s wonderful book “ Salammbo,” when Hamilcar learns 
that as a last hope for the city a sacrifice of first-born to Moloch has 
been decreed, he hides the little Hannibal in dirty clothes in the slaves’ 
quarters, and struggles with the priests, who tear from his arms a 
jewelled and scented slave boy. 

‘ The scoutie, with the true spirit of the noble Carthaginiaiv slave¬ 
owner, when hard pressed, deliberately leads on to the nest of the gulls 
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it despises, and then goes throngh an elaborate pantomime of distress. 
Again and again we made sure that at last we were to see the true 
skua’s eggs, and as often found ourselves looking at the nest of some 
common gull. 

But, before returning to Lerwick, we were to be treated to an even 
more amusing specimen of the cynical humour of the scoutie. One 
of pur party had for Some time watched a bird, which evidently had 
eggs close by, and at last, when its suspicions seemed to be lulled to 
slefep, saw it light on a rough sppt not very far off. There it stopped 
in ostentatious concealment, every now and then cautiously lifting its 
head and peering over the grass in his direction. He marked the spot 
and walked straight up to it; this time pretty sure that he had got 
what he wanted. When he was almost there the scoutie rose with 
a derisive chuckle from a black-backed gull’s nest, where, as he had 
been slow in coming, she had whiled away the time by sucking one of 
the eggs. 

But for skuas, as for prouder potentates, ‘‘ there is no armour 
against fate.” We brought home, as a remembrance of an enjoyable 
day, the tail of one which had bowed to higher power and been eaten 
by a hawk. 

The great skua, which is three times the size of “ Bichardson’s,” 
breeds still on one or two of the northern islands, and on Foula, but 
is every year becoming scarcer. We did not see it ourselves in 
the Shetlands, but in the autumn, a year or two before, had fine 
opportunities of studying its habits, and realising the appropriateness 
of its scientific name, Lestris catarrhactes —the pirate who makes his 
descents with the dash of a waterfall—w’hen, in company with three 
yachts and humbler sea-fowl innumerable, one of these magnificent 
birds was driven by stress of weather outside to run for shelter to 
Loch Broom. ' 

The day after our visit to Noss, when on the point of No-Ness, 
fifteen miles or so south, we were taken to see a perforated rock, 
like a double arch of a submerged cathedral, which for many 
years had been the nesting-place of a pair of the great black-backed 
gulls, worse tyrants, if possible, than even the skua. The “ great 
black-back ” is a solitary bird, bearing, like the Turk, no brother 
near his throne,” dreaded and shunned by other birds, whose eggs and 
young he destroys. 

Macaulay, minister of Ardnamurchan, and historian of St. Edlda, 
a great-uncle of the historian of the larger neighbouring islands, 
writing in 1758, §ays:— 

“ It ia hardly possible to express the hatred with which the otherwise 
good-natured Bt. Kildans pursue these gulls. If one happens to mention 
them it throws their whole blood into a ferment. If caught, they outvie 
one another in torturing this imp of hell to death. Such is the empha- 
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tical language in which they express action so grateful to their vindictive 
spirit. They pluck out his eyes, sew his wings together, and send him 

adrift.They extract the meat out of the shell of his egg and leave 

that quite empty in the nest. The gull sits upon it till she pines away.” 

From the cliff where we lay down to watch them we could see three 
little birds—offspring of the feathered Cain—just out of the egg, 
lying on the short heather which covered the top of the rock, while 
the parent birds, whose consciences, perhaps, made cowards of them, 
lumg near enough to watch us, but far enough off to have been Avell out 
of gunshot if we had had any murderous designs, which was not the case. 

On the following morning, with a spanking breeze behind us, we 
sailed across to Mousa. The castle, which stands only a few yards 
from the shore, ok the west side of the island, is probably the oldest 
building in the British Islands in anything like a complete state, and 
is of almost startling interest. 

Ruins of squat round towers, known as “ brochs,” built of stone 
Nvithout mortar—the connecting link, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
between a fox’s lair in a cairn and a human habitation—of which 
nothing is known, excepting, perhaps, that when the Vikings made 
their first descents a thousand years or more ago they found them 
standing and took possession of thorn, are scattered plentifully on the 
cl ills of the mainlands and islands of the North of Scotland. 

Tlie Broch of Monsa is the only one in existence which still stands, 
in all essentia] particulars, as in all probability it stood when origin¬ 
ally occupied. It is a circle of stone wall about forty feet high, 
shaped like a chess castle with the battlemented top cut off. The 
outside diameter is about fifty feet at the base, and thirty-eight or 
forty feet .at the top. It is bearded on the outside with a venerable 
growth- of grey lichen, and tapers gradually from the bottom, until, 
within a few feet of the top, it slightly widens again, so that the 
actual top almost imperceptibly overhangs. 

It is not easy, without going into too much detail, to give an intel¬ 
ligible description of a building so completely at variances with every 
modem idea; but the very rough sketches given on the next page, 
the one a ground plan, the other a section, may make it easier to under¬ 
stand the internal arrangements. 

On the ground floor are three roomy domed chambers (marked in 
the ground plan B, and in the section G), built in the ordinary 
style of b^hive-houses, with stones overlapping inward.? to a point. 
T'he chamber that we examined, which was, we were told, a fair type 
of all, was fourteen feet long, five feet six inches wide, and in the 
middle over nine feet high. It was entered from th# court, in which 
was a square well or tank (C), by a low dcor (L), little more 
th|m .three feet high, and less than two and a half wide, and ventilated, 
not lighted, by a small square window (M) immediately over the 
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door. On one side of the chamber, there was a long narrow pro¬ 
jecting stone shelf a foot or two from the ground, and built into the 
thickness of the walls were foiir or five neatly shaped “ ambjries,” or 
store cupboards. i 

If the fair mother of Harold of Orkney, a second Helen of Troy, 
who, in the days of King Stephen, was canned off’ to Mousa by Harold 
Erland, was a lady of as much taste as beauty, she may, with the 
help of a few gay coloured bullock skins as sofa covers and curtains 
to keep off the draughts, have made herself very comfortable as 
things went in those days during the long siege which the castle stood 
before her marriage with the turbulent lover who had compromised 
her. 

The wall to the*height of the top of the chamber dome is (except¬ 
ing the chamber spaces) a solid heap of stone, between fifteen and six¬ 
teen feet thick. A little above the level of the tops of the chamber 
domes the wall divides, and thence to the top of the castle is built 
double in two concentric circles. In the hollow between the two walls 
a staircase (F), or rough stone path, not unlike the paved gradient by 
which the horses’ rofvch the stables over the coach-houses of ilarl- 
borough House, entered from the court by a door (E and I), leads up 
to the top of th(' castle, and six horizontal galleries (H) run round 
the building, light(*d by holes opening inwards (K). Each gallery 
ends abruptly a few feet from the stairs, and all are *80 arranged 
that no one could reach the top of the tower without stooping and 
exposing himself to a knock on the head from an unseen enemy at. 
<*ach successive stage. The only break in the outside wall is at (A) 
the entrance to the courtyard. 

Unless, as is not impossible, tin* walls have been nip])ed by settle¬ 
ments, the Piets, or whoever else they may have been who first 
designed the castle and burrowed their dwellings in tho green slope 
behind it, must have been a race much smaller than the better 
fed man of the nineteenth century. It was only at some risk of being 
set fast, like a too keen fox-terrier in a rabbit’s hole, that a pair of 
shoulders of not much more than average breadth could be pushed a 
little way through some of tho most roomy of the galleries. 

They, poor people, and the Norsemen who robbed and exterminated 
them, have their successors now in the rock pigeons, who have made 
a dovecote of the castle, and the falcons who prey upon them. In 
the enclosed court lay the clean picked bones and feathers of a pigeon 
killed a day or two before our visit, and just inside the entrance to 
the staircase, in a hollow under a. stone, a naked nestling lay dead 
beside a cold egg, in which was another young bii'd, ^ich when the 
mother left the nest to return no more must have been within an hour 
or two of hatching. In the corner of one of the chambers crouched 
a pair of young birds almost ready to fly. As we climbed the 
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fitairs a Eecond pair, full grown but still uneducated, fluttered before 
us, and as we came out on tbe top of the tower, a peregrine poised 
himself for a moment, and circling once or twice without any visible 
movement of the wing, sailed off magnificently to the north-west, 
probably to join his mate on the Noup of Nose. 

There is a herd of Shetland ponies on€kIciusa. They are kept for 
breeding purposes only, and lead a life as free as the mustangs of 
Mayne Reid’s stories. All the mares, with a single exception, hadj 
when we saw them, foals beside them, and were kept welkin hanfl hy 
their shaggy lord and master, who, when he thought we had looked 
long enough, gave the order to move off, and when one mare lingered 
behind the rest with a tiny foal not many days old, which skipped 
about like ,a lamb, and looked scarcely bigger, he eantered down and 
at once drove her up. The stallions* place as they move is last in tho 
herd. The standard height for a Shetland pony is 40 inches, and 
the present value of a fairly good one not taller, from £15 to £20. 
Many of them, poor little creatures; leave their island to spend tho 
rest of their lives in coal-mines; but there has lately been a consider¬ 
able demand from America, and many now go there. 

On leaving the casile we made a circuit to the south-east, gather¬ 
ing a few common eggs for cooking, and crossing a beautiful bay of 
shining sand composed entirely of powdered shells of every shade of 
white, pink,r yellow and blue. 

The cliffs here are very irregular. In places little caves, running 
in some way, have been bored by the weaves and loose rocks, and as 
we walked near the edge, from underneath our feet came uncanny 
sounds—whisperings of young starlings and underground rumblings 
and boomings of the sea, as if Trolls and imprisoned giants still 
lingered on the island. 

Once a lark rose close by ns from a nest so well concealed 
that we looked without finding it, until as if by magic four king¬ 
cups—^the wide opened orange mouths of as many little birds 
just hatched—with chins touching and necks stretched out till they 
looked a single stalk, shot up from the short heather and burst into 
full blossom at our feet. A few yards further on we picked up a> 
baby lapwing, which was doing its best to hide under a tussock of 
grass. But i1^ was getting late and the wind was against us, and* 
pleasctotly as another hour or two might have been passed on Mousa, 
we were obliged %o •tear ourselves away. It was not until, we had- 
tacked sis times that we found ourselves on shore again at Sandwick- 
. in time and wi^ appetites for an excellent dinner. 

The teemhUl^ bird life of the Shetlands is confined, during the- 
breeding season, mainly to the coast line. In the drive of five-and- 
twenty itniles from l^rwick to Sumburgh, the last half of which wo 
took the morning after our visit to Mousa, and in our walks across 
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the Island to and f5roni Scalloway, we were struck with the com¬ 
parative scarceness of birds when out of sight of the sea. 

Wherever there *were buildings, the ubiquitous house sparrow 
was of course to be seen, but not in anything like tbe numbers 
it is usually found elsewhere, and once, not far from Sand wick, we 
certainly thought we saw a* pair of tree sparrows. But a treeless, 
island is scarcely the place to look for a bird so named, and as we 
afterwards failed to find any mention of it in Dr. Saxby’s “ Birds 'of 
Shetland,” and were too modest to suppose that it had been reserved 
for ns, in a week’s visit, to make an addition to his list, we were 
obliged to conclude that to our eyes, more accustomed to tlio smoky 
colour tones of London, the clean head feathers of a spick and span 
house sparrow in Vedding garments had seemed the chocolate cap 
of the smaller and rarer bird. 

The small birds wo noticed oftenest inland were mountain linnets 
or “ twites,” which, though scarce farther south, here take the place 
of the common linnet, which is seldom or never seen in Shetland. 
The two birds are very much alike, the only points of difference of any 
importance being that the beak, which in the common linnet is a blue 
black, is yellow in the twite, and that the pink which is a con¬ 
spicuous feature in the summer plumage of most of the family, instead 
of appearing, as it does in the linnet, on the head and breast, show*-. 
itself less strongly in the tw’ite on the back near the tail.* 

Every now and then what wo took to be- a raven fiew over, higlr- 
np, or n plover rose and wheeled round us, the hen bird waiting, as 
in Shakespeare’s day, tillfar from her nest,” to cry “ away,” and 
trying to mislead us by doubling signs of anxiety, probably, as we 
walked away from her treasures. 

We noticed a few larks and pippets, and occasionally a pair of 
wheatears, who, like other visitors from the south, evidently appre¬ 
ciate the softness of Shetland wool^ and were usnaily to be seen bnsily 
collecting it for a nest hidden in some snug comer under a rock not 
far off. " 

The value of Shetland wool in eyes other than those of breeding 
birds varies with the colour, the shade most highly prized being a 
cinnamon brown, known as Murad, not unlike the colour of the back 
of a ruddy sheldrake—for which as much as half-a-crown ^pound 
is often given before it is spun. ’ 

We felt a little as MoSes must have felt on Pisgah, when, on reaching 
the top of the last hill before dropping down to Sumburgh, we saw 
across the Boost the outlines of Fair Island, looking, in the clear 
shining after the rain, not half its real distance pnd tahtalisingly near. 

Calm though the water had looked from the top of the hill, it was 
too rough to allow us, as wo had hoped, to explore “ the Head ” 
from the sea, or to attempt anything with a small boat in the open. 
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Blit between Sombnrgh and tbe towering precipice of Fitful Head, 
at tbe entrance of Qneendale Bay, there are two islands well worth a 
visit. By the kin^ess of the owner, Mr. Brpce, of Sumburgh, a 
boat had been sent for us overland on a cart to a sheltered comer, 
and after a row of half an hour, during which we were objects of 
great interest to a party of seals, who popped up their heads and 
lifted themselves breast high to stare at us, we mauaged to reach them 
wfth clothes comparatively dry. 

We had expected to find on the Lady Holm a fine show of gulls* 
eggs and one or two nests at least of the eider duck, of which a few 
pairs commonly breed there. But, unfortunately, we were a day 
too late, a boatload of boys having, as we afterwards learned, effected 
a landing the night before, and made a clean swee^ of every egg that 
could be carried oft’. Parties of gulls stood in disconsolate attitudes 
by empty nests in every direction, and oyster-catchers and smaller 
waders rose piping in a half-hearted manner to tell the tale that they 
had nothing left to lose. 

The only birds which seemed thoroughly contented and happy were 
the black guillemots, whose nests are very hard to find, and often, when 
found, as hard to get at. They rode peacefully at anchor in parties of ten 
or a dozen in every little bay, rising and falling with the swell of the water, 
one or other, eveiy now and then, rousing himself just enough to lift a 
carmine leg to scratch the back of his head, or peck at some little fish 
or other tempting morsel which happened to float within easy reach. 

But the interest of the islands is not dependent only on birds’ nests. 
On the smaller of the two are still to be seen the traces of a little 
chapel, probably, like many others in sites as lonely and picturesque, 
first built as a retiring place by some long forgotten culdee who has 
left behind him the only record of a saintly life in the name— 
“ Cross Holm”—which the rock still bears. The beauty of the larger 
“ Lady Holm,” on the west side a Heap of huge bare boulders, tossed 
up by the Atlantic rollers, which in winter gales half sweep the 
island,! on the other side a level sward of sea-pinks, would alone have 
paid us well for our splashed jackets. But “ Lady Holm ” has a 
special interest of quite another kind. 

The Shetland Islands seem, in the days when the world was being 
fitted ^ for human habitation, to have been used by Kature as an 
experimenting ground, and raised and submerged and raised again, 
heated smd allowed to cool on no intelligible principle, scoured with 
ice, sometimes this way, sometimes that, until, as it now exists, it is 
hopeless for any but Ihe most specialised of specialists to pretend to 
understand anything qf the general geolc^y of the group. 

But a few things seem to come out fairly clearly. One of these is 
that once upon a time tlie promontory of Fitful Head must have been 
much bigger than it is now, and that, during this time, it was 
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violently cracked, and tibat throngk the crack melted rock from very 
far below boiled iip to the surface and hardened there. 

Lady Holm seems to be a part of the original promontory as it 
existed at the time of the crack, which held its own when Queendale 
Bay was scooped out. The line of the intruded rock which crosses 
Fitful Head, if prolonged, runs through it, and accordingly we find a 
little island built up, in two clearly divided and nearly equal halves, 
of widely differing rocks. The wild western side is granite, and the 
gentle,' richly flowered eastern slopes .are sandstone. 

Three or four mOes from Lerwick the south road divides; one 
branch zigzags along the coast towards Fitful Head, the other strikes 
across the island,to Scalloway. On our return from Sumburgh we 
left the carriage at the parting of the ways, and sending it on to 
Lerwick with our baggage, walked across to Scalloway. The road 
undulates between hills covered with peat. Though it is in a way pic¬ 
turesque, there is nothing very striking to be seen, until, on the top 
of the last rise, the little port, with its beautiful land-locked harbour, 
lakes, and ruin, with the grand outlines of the hills of Foula in the 
distance, comes suddenly into view. The castle, which is unroofed, 
is of the common Highland sixteenth century type—a tall, square 
building, with high pitched gables, oriel windows, and round comer 
turrets. There is a coat-of-arms over the doorway, and con¬ 
spicuous on the highest point of the western gable the iron ring from 
which traditiCn says that the founder, Patrick Stuart, of infamous 
memory, was in the habit of hanging neighbours who disagreed with 
him as to the fair price for their estates. 

It is not difficult, without any greater mental effort than is involved 
in looking up "the index references -in the published Registers of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, to draw for oneself a fairly distinct picture 
of the man and his times. 

Patrick was a grandson of James V. Robert Stuart, his father, 
had been Prior of Holyrood, but exchanged his priory with Adam 
Bothwell, the first Protestant Bishop of the See, for the bishopric or 
temporalities of Orkney. 

The union of Robert Stuart’s father and mother—the latter a young 
lady of high degree, who afterwards married a Bruce—^had not been 
blessed by clergy; and perhaps, on this account, the new bisbop 
seems to have considered himself absolved from any oppressive obli- 
gations to the Church. He persuaded-the king to make the bishopric 
an earldom, and at once set to work in his own fashion to increase 
his estates in Orkney and Shetland. If Church matters were managed 
now in Scotland as they were then, Dr. Cameron might be pretty sure 
of a majority when next he raises the question of Disestablishment. 

Robert, the father, had chastised with whips. Patrick, the son, was 
to chastise with scorpions. In the Council Registers of the last few 
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years of the fifteenth and first few years of the sixteenth centnries are 
entered constant complaiDts from poor Orkney men and Zetlanders of 
oppression, such as had never brfore been “ hard of in ony re¬ 
formed cunti^y subject to ane christiane prince.” 

Eai'l Patrick steds Sir Andrew Balfour’s sheep, cows, butter and 
seed com, and ** refts from him and his puir tennentes, twenty-nine 
whales, which at grite charges and expenses,” they had driven on shore 
on Sir Andrew’s own land. He besieges and takes away Sir Patrick 
Bellend^ “ (he being 72, in a wand bed), and delivSM his 
hous to Keipers, and all because he would not despone his londs to 
him,” and so on until “ no man of rent or purse might enjoy his pro¬ 
perty without his speoiale favour, and that same d^ar bought, filchib 
and ^rgib faul^ being so devisit against many of them that they 
were compellit by imprisonment and small rewaird to resign their 
heritable titles to him .... gif not life and all besides.” 

It is not difficult to understand why, after most entries of the kind, 
we r|ad, “ Wanting probation the earl is assoilizcd,” as at least ten 
times in a single volume of the Register appear such Entries as the 
following: 

Sederunt, Cancellarius, Orknay Thesaurins, collector, Ac.” 

** Sed^unt, presente Rege, Lennox, cancellarius, Angus, Orkney, 
Mar, &c.” 

But Lorcf Orkney trod once too often on the toes of his Royal 
cousin, and in 1613 Lord Oarew,* writing to give his dear friend. Sir 
Thomas Roe, ambassador to the Great Mogul, the last gossip of the 
London sciason—that Sir Moyle Finch is dead, leaving the richest 
widow in England, that Lord Berkeley and Lord Fitzwalter have 
married the two pretty daughters of Sir M. Stanhope, that a ship 
fitted with provisions for nine months (the forerunner by 200 years of 
Sir John Franklyn’s ill-fated expedition) is just starting to find a 
North-West Passage, and that there is much talk at Court of the 
“ ri&ing fortune at Court of a young gentleman ‘ of good parts,’ ” a 
Mr. Villiera, &c. is able to fill a corner in his letter with the news 
that “ the Erie of Orkeney in Scotland is beheaded and his lands 
and honnour escheated to the Kinge.” 

As we left behind us the beautiful scene of**^ so many iniquities, a 
raven, big and hoarse enough to have been a survivor from Patrick’s 
day, when ravens’ food* was cheap in Scalloway, flew close over us, 
croaking an appropriate good-bye. 

It was a farewell to the Shetlands, as well as to the castle. 

On reaching Lerwick we found at the quay a steamer which was 
to sail that night with a cargo of fiith and cattle, direct for Aberdeen, 
and as the weather was still broken, and there was little more that 
we could see, we put oar things on board at once, and three days 
* “ Letters of Lord Carew.” Published by the Camden Society. 
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later had crossed the Forth Bridge, tho^ first day it was opened for 
general traflSc, and were in London again. 

For those of ns, especially whose place in the procession of the 
generations happens just now to be among the workshops on the 
■table-land of middle life, it is wholesome to be reminded every now 
and then that time is a created thing, and life possible without its 
limitations. 

It is a pleasant reminder of the kind to look back on a holiday- 
trip into which the impressions of twelve months seem to have been 
crowded, and to know that while one has been away from home the 
cun has only risen and set on as many days. 

T. Digby Pigott. 
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WOMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


T hIi recent successes of female students at Cambridge bave not 
unreasonably attracted much public attention ; and while it can¬ 
not be said that there is much that is surprising or unexpected in the 
experience we have thus gained, the experience is well calculated to- 
suggest a brief review of the previous stages of a movement in which 
those successes form a characteristic incident. 

It is one of the most noteworthy facts in the annals of the benefi¬ 
cent and memorable reign of our present Queen, that in it there has 
been an unprecedented development in the intellectual influence- 
and public usefulness of women. There is peculiar appropriateness in. 
the circumstance that the most renowned of, female Sovereigns should 
have been able to witness this development, and to associate it in a 
very special sense, with the history of her long reign. 

There are three aspects under which this social revolution,—for it is. 
little short of a revolution—may be viewed. Much has been done in 
the first place to open out new industrial careers which were hereto¬ 
fore closed to women. In the medical and other professions, in 
engraving and decorative art, in clerkships in the Post OflSce and! 
various departments of the public service, as book-keepers, type¬ 
writers, secretaries, as skilled hospital nurses, and in many other ways, 
well-bred* and well-instructed women have of late been admitted to> 
honourable and comparatively lucrative employment. Fifty ye^ ago- 
almost the only resource open to one who was above the rank of » 
domestic servant, and who desired to earn her own living, was tho 
profession of teaching. That profession accordingly became over¬ 
stocked with practitioners^ many of whom had received no adequate- 
preparation, and had evinced no aptitude for the work, but relied 
mainly on their manners and their “ genteel connections to justify 
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them in opening a ladies’ seminary,” and in claiming the confidence 
of parents. Happily the ranks of the teacher’s profession are being 
gradually cleared of these encumbrances, partly in consequence of the 
higher estimate' whiohi the public has at last learned to form of the 
necessary qualifications of a teacher, but mainly in consequence of the 
enlarged opportunities for interesting and appropriate employments 
which are now offered to women in other directions. 

In a still iiore striking way has the social and intellectual position 
of women been modified by the large share of public and quasi¬ 
public duties which they have of late years been enabled to undertake. 
As trustees of endowed schools and public institutions, as guardians of 
the poor, as members of School Boards, as active pioneers and helpers 
in the organisation of charity, ladies are now to be found in all parts 
of England rendering to the public priceless services, which once would 
neither have been invoked nor appreciated, and which Miss Burney 
or Jane Austen would have regarded as inappropriate, if not un¬ 
dignified. ' * 

But the third and most important change—that, in fact, which has 
served to make the others possible—is to be seen in the increased atten¬ 
tion paid to the education of girls and women, and in the enlarged faci¬ 
lities which have, of late, been open for placing superior educational 


advantages within their reach. , 

From the time of Lady Jane Grey down to Mrs. Somerville and 
Miss Anna Swan wick, numerous examples of erudite and accom¬ 
plished women are to be found, brightening and variegating the 
history of learning in England. But the instances have been com¬ 
paratively rare ; and when they have occurred they have been traceable 
to the exceptional opportunities enjoyed, here and there, in a scholarly 
home or in a literary coterie, and not to any very gen|^al recognition 
of the need of a sound education for women. Mrs. Malaprop,^ who 
did not wish a daughter of hers to be a “ progeny of learning,’’ and 
whose artless description of a gentlewoman’s curriculum, while it 
excluded Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics, and the “ like inflammatory 
branches of learning,” extended as far as to a “ supercilious knowledge 
of accounts,” to some “ knowledge of the contagions countries, and 
above all to “ orthodoxy,” was not a bad representative of those who in 
the eighteenth century dominated, the public opinion and set up the 
educational ideal in relation to girls. And this ideal, when attaine , 
was sought 1^ the help of domestic governesses, or in small sheltered 
boarding schools, exclusively composed of scholars of one social class, 
and not . by means of any provision of a larger and freer kind, corre¬ 
sponding in chaa^ter to that provided for boys and men. 

* Indeed, it cannot* be safely said that an advanced or academic 
education for women was ever recognised as a legitimate object 
of any of our ancient scholastic foundations. fl.here is no reason 
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to suppose that at any time the English Universities were attended by 
women. Dim traditions of female professors and pupils exist in con¬ 
nection with the Universities of Bolc^na and Padua^ and in one or 
two of the Spanish Universities, bat nothing analogous to these tradi¬ 
tions is to be found in the records of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as is well known, witnessed the 
foundation in England of mo|St of the great Grammar Schools. The 
revival of learning and the dissolution of the ancient monasteries 
occurred edmost simultaneously ; the first served to create a new desire 
for classical education, and the second to provide the means for 
endowing it. But whether the great endowed schools were enriched 
by the spoils of older foundations, or provided by private munificence, 
their design in almost every case was to give to boys each instruction 
in Latin and Greek as would enable them to proceed to the Universities, 
and ultimately to “ serve God in Church and State.” They were never 
intended to be used by girls. After the Civil War, and when at the 
end of the seventeenth century the Act of Uniformity and the Toleration 
Act had made many of the possessors of wealth unpleasantly conscious 
of the existence of Dissent, and anxious to check its further growth, 
a new class of endowed educational foundations came into being— 
the Charity Schools of the eighteenth century, which Bobert Nelson, 
Bishop Konnett, and Dean Stanhope advocated, and which Mandeville 
so bitterly denounced. These Charity Schools wore intended for the 
poor; the instruction given in them was to be carefully restricted to 
the humblest rudiments of secular learning, but it was to be essen¬ 
tially religions in its character, and- designed, to attach the learners 
to the Established Church. Into these Charity Schools girls were 
admitted, for they were as much in requisition as their brothers 
for domestic service and in the lower offices of life. In the Charity 
Schools at least, in which the scholars were clothed in a livery of 
poverty, expressly, as Bishop Butler said, “ that they might ever after 
be reminded of their rank,” there was little or no danger of too 
much intellectual ambition j and girls as well as boys were therefore 
permitted to leom reading, writing and the Catechism, and to share 
the educational advautages, such as they were, which schools of this 
special type afforded. , 

Accordingly, when in 1867 the Schools Inquiry Commission of Lord 
Taunton made its, elaborate investigation into the condition of 
secondary education in England, and in particular into the history and 
condition of educational endowments, that body was able to repbrt 
that while in many of-the later endowed schools, which offered to the 
children of the lalmnring poor an education supposed to be suited to 
their condition, scholars of both sexes were to be found, .there was* 
hardly a single endowed school in England which had been delibe¬ 
rately designed to offer even the rudiments of a liberal education to 
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the sisters of the boys in the grammar schools. As a fact, no case 
could be cited in which,.at the time of the inquiry an endowed founda¬ 
tion was actually giving tO gitls an education of a character higher 
than elementary. Christ’s ‘Hospital, the richest educational charity 
in the country, was indeed reported as one on which girls had a 
claim; but the share hitherto given to them had been, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, “ unfairly reduced to a minimum.” This is to 
say the least a very temperate inference from the simple fact, that on 
the foundition there were 1192 boys, of whom many were receiving an 
education which would fit them to enter the Universities, and 
18 girls at the Hertford establishment, all of whom^ere receiving the 
training and education suited to domestic servants. 

The truth is, that so long as the founders of schools regarded it as the 
main purpose of education to prepare its possessor for a business or pro¬ 
fession, it was not unreasonable that provision should be made for boys 
only. Girls were'excluded from the opportunities of higher education, not 
by any conscious act of injustice, but simply and because 

during many‘ages the need of advanced education was not present to 
the minds of English parents or the public. And if this great ine¬ 
quality is now to be redressed, recourse must not be had to the “ pious 
founder ”: he at least will do nothing to help us. The appinil must be 
made to the awakened conscience, the larger experience, and the higher 
sense of duty of the nineteenth century. That human beings, whether 
male or female, come into the world not only to “ get a living ” but to 
live; that the life they live depends largely on what they know and care 
about, upon the breadth of their intellectual sympathy, upon their 
love of truth, upon their power of influencing and inspiring other 
minds; and that for these reasons. mental culture stands in just 
as close relation to the needs of a woman’s career in the world as to 
that of a man—all these are propositions which, if not self* evident, 
are at least seen in a clearer light by the people of our generation than 
by their predecessors; and it is on those who have arrived at such con¬ 
victions that there lies the responsibility of giving effect to them. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission was the first public body boldly 
to give expression to these and the like beliefs. “ We consider,” says 
the Report, “ that in any enactment or constitution that may be 
brought into operation on this question, the principle of the full 
participation of girls in endowments should be broadly laid down.” 
And they proceed to recommend in detail many plans for placing the 
means of a generous and scholarly education within the reach of ^rls. 
Those who would understand the nature of the provision which existed 
twenty-three years ago for the education of women, and would 
measure the remarkable pregreiK which has since been made, would 
do well to unearth the volume containing the Report of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, published in 1868, and to read in it the clear 
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and striking chapter on girls’ schools, contributed to the Report bj 
the late Ijord Ijyttditon. That Report, with its melancholy record of 
waste and n^ligenoe, of the paralysis with which many ancient 
foundations had been smitten, and of the inadequate and ill>iDrgan- 
ised provision which existed for intermediate and higher education in 
England, produced a profound impression on the public; and when 
in 1869 it became the duty of Mr. Forster, as Vice-President of the 
Council, to introduce the Endowed Schools Act, he found no difficulty 
in persuading' Parliament to assent to the introduction into that 
statute of the well-known twelfth section, “ In framing schemes under 
this Act, provision!^ shall be made as far as conveniently may be, for 
extending to girls the benefits of endowments.” • 

The Commissioners, to whom the administration of the Act has 
been entrusted, have sought with considerable success, though not with 
so great success as had been generally anticipated, to give effect to 
this enactment. Local difficulties have, in many cases, proved for¬ 
midable; the number of scholastic foundations whose resources admitted 
of division without seriously impairing their usefulness was not found 
to be large; but the lists presented by the Commissioners from year 
to'year in the return known as Lord Fortescue’s, and in the Report 
of the Selikst Committee of the House of Commons on the Endowed 
Schools Act[|, show that substantial work has been* done. In London 
and its neighbourhood alone twenty-five endowed foundations have 
been made available for girls’ schools in which higher than elementary 
instruction is provided. Throughout the country, notably at Bedford, 
Birmin^am, Exeter, Bristol, and Bradford, secondaty and higher 
schools have been founded; schemes for the greater foundations, such as 
Christ’s Hospital and St. Paul’s,‘have all included in their scope pro¬ 
vision, either present or prospective, for the education of girls; and in 
many places in which the resources were insufficient for the actual 
establishment of new schools, the funds set aside for scholarships and 
exhibitions have been so distributed as to give substantial advantages 
in fair proportion to scholars of both sexes. 

Concurrently with these reforms, all of which required legal 
sanction, other movements on the part of public or quasi-public 
bodies have tended in the same direction. In 1863, a voluntaryecom- 
mitibee was formed, with a view to secure for girls’ schools a share in 
the advantages which the then new system of Local Examinations was 
proposing to confer on secondary schools for boys. The University of 
Cambridge prooeeded cautiously and tentatively, and at first simply 
gave to this C(»nmittee permission to conduct a trial examination of 
the pupils in girls’ schools with the same papers which had been used 
for boys. Two years afterwards, the success of this experiment was 
sufficiently assured to justify the Univmr^y authorities in opening 
its junior and senior local ex^inations on equal terms to scholars of 
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both sexes. Oxford soon followed, and during twentyrfiye years 
the number of school-g^ls who have presented themselves at the 
examinations has stea^ly increased. The influence of this action of 
the two Univeimties on secondary education cannot be adequately 
measured by the mere enumeration of statistics, showing how many 
hundred pupils annually satisfy the examiners and obtain distinction. 
The local examinations have set before parents and the conductors of 
girls’ schools a higher standard of work than that which was recognised 
before. They have encouraged good teachers, and have helped them 
and their pupils to the most valuable of all knowledge, self-knowledge, 
and to a truer estimate of their own standing and acquirements. 

The establishment of the Girls’ Public Day School Company 
in 1874, mainly "through the energetic efforts of Mrs. William 
Grey, her sister Miss Shirreff, and Miss Mary Gurney, has perhaps 
had a larger influence on the improvement of feminine educa¬ 
tion, than any single measure. The lines of its action had 
been traced and much of the pioneer work had been done by 
the skilful and successful exertions of Miss Beale of Cheltenham, 
and Miss Buss of the North London Collegiate School. Fol¬ 
lowing the precedents thus.set, the Company has familiarised parents 
with institutions of a comparatively new type, each under the adminis¬ 
tration of a responsible governing body, whose duty it is to select 
skilled teachers and to remove anjr who are found to be inefficient. 
These schools are large enough to admit of proper classification, and 
as their educational aim has always been high and generous, they have 
attained remarkable success. The Company has now thirty-four 
flourishing schools of its own, with some 7000 pupils. These figures, 
however, do not represent the whole or nearly the whole of the work 
which it has done. For in numerous places independent bodies of 
local governors have been formed for the establishment of girls’ high 
schools of the same character, though not actually incorporated with 
the Company; and at present there is hardly an important town in 
England which has not its Public Day School for Girls. The whole 
enterprise has greatly helped to raise the standard of instruction, to 
encourage the due training and preparation of highly qualified teachers, 
and to rqjpaove from girls’ education the reproach which the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1867 declared to be well founded;—“ Want of 
thoroughness and foundation ; want of system, slovenliness and showy 
superficiality, inattention to rudiments; undue time given to accom¬ 
plishments, and those not taught intelligently or in any scientific 
manner ; and a complete absence of proper organisation.” 

Incidentally, too, the establishment of the public day schools 
has been attended by very beneficent social consequences. Until 
these schools wore founded, girls whose parents could not afford to 
employ private governesses were generally sent to schools wMch were 
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condacted on a small scale, and which called themselves “ edacationar 
homes,” although, to say the truth, places of instruction conducted by 
strangers are very little like any home fi*om which a pupil could 
come, or which she was likely ever t© enter. The average British 
matron is keenly sensitive on the subject of caste and social posi¬ 
tion. She objects strongly to any association of her girls with those 
belonging to a lower stratum of society, although she has no objec¬ 
tion to secure for them a place in a school frequented by scholare 
of higher rank than her own. Hence the ideal school thirty or forty 
years 4fcgo was an exclusive “ seminary,” with twenty girls, nearly 
all drawn from the same social class, and presided over by a gentle¬ 
woman, who, whether intellectually qualified or not, might be safely* 
relied on for attention to all the convenames and proprieties of life. 
The teaching in such schools was either narrow and uninspiring, or 
if skilled teachers were employed was exceedingly costly. Now, the 
wisest parents are beginning to discover that, if they exercise reason¬ 
able care about the associations their daughters form out of school, 
there is no harm, but much good, to be found in the freer life, the 
varied intellectual interests, the larger numbers and the better classi¬ 
fication of a good day school. In this way much foolish prejudice has 
been removed ; children in different ranks have learned to respect one 
another, and to'help one another ; and the sentiment of republican 
equality, tbtf discipline of a community in which the only recognisable 
distinction.s are those founded on differences of character, knowledge 
and ability, has been found to play as useful a part in the education 
of girls as in that of their brothers in a great public school. 

In close connection with this movement, the steps taken by the 
University of London may deserve some record here. In 1866, the 
Senate resolved to establish some special examinations for women; 
and accordingly courses of instruction were framed, and special regu¬ 
lations adopted for the examination of women in those subjects which, 
at that period of our educational history, were assumed to be pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate to the sex. Modem languages, history, literature,' 
and certain branches of science were made prominent in the curriculum 
in obedience to a supposed demand. But it soon became evident 
that this was not what the best scboolmistresses or thiir pupils 
wonted. With unexpected perversity, the women who presented 
themselves for examination were found to be seeking distinction in 
the ordinary Subjects of a liberal education, in classics, logic, 
mathematics, and physical science; and not in those alternative 
subjects which had been offered to them as specially feminine. The 
women’s certifioktes were but little valued by the public, or coveted by 
the students, because, rightly or wrongly, they were supposed to be 
awarded on more lenient terms than the distinctions accessible to 
men. Experience led to the belief that the. true solution of the 
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problem could only,be found by tbe egimple expedient of throwing open 
all the examinations, degrees, honours, and prizes of the University 
to women on precisely the same conditions as to men; and in 1878, 
the Senate with the. concurrence of Convocation, obtained a charter 
from the Crown, enabling persons of both sexes, who fulfilled the 
necessary requirements, to graduate in all the faculties. Since that 
date, and up to the end of last year, 1701 women have matriculated, 
410 have passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts, 217 have 
graduated as Bachelors, and 14 as Masters of Arts. In the Faculty 
of Science, 86 have passed the Intermediate Examination,' 36 
have become Bachelors, and two Doctors in Science. In Medicine, 
66 women have succeeded in the Preliminary Science Examination, 
30 have passed th^First, and 10 the Second Examination for the Degree 
of M.l^, and one for thaf of M.D. The number of honours, medals and 
special distinctions obtained by the female students has been greater than 
the average in proportion to the whole number of candidates. The most 
recent returns of the Master of Arts examination, show a remarkable 
result. There are four branches of learning in which, after a very 
severe examination, the degree of M.A. can be obtained in the London 
University—(1) Classics; (2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; (3) 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; and (4) Modern Languages. No female 
candidates came up this year in the department of Modem Languages. 
But in Classics, the first of those branches, twelve successful candi¬ 
dates in all have just been placed by the examiners in the order of 
proficiency; and the first three names in the li.st are the names of 
women who have been educated at Bedford College, Girton, or 
University College. Another lady student is bracketed aa fifth in 
order of merit, and one has taken the degree of M.A. in the depart¬ 
ment of Mental and Moral Philosophy, both having been educated at 
the new and rising University College at Cardiff^ It may be added, 
that since the University of London has thus become open to women, 
two new Universities have been incorporated in the United Kingdom— 
Victoria Uniyeraity in the north of England, and the Royal University 
of Ireland, and that the Royal Charter in each case contains an express 
provision empowering the Senate to admit women to degrees. 

But the most remarkable, and in some respects the most effective, 
encouragement which has been given to the cause of women’s academic 
education, is that which has been afforded in the ancient Universities 
of Oxford mad Cambridge. The authorities of a modern institution 
like the University of London deserve no special honour for adapting 
' their requirements to modern wants, because they had, in fact, little or 
no difficull^ to overcome. The fnnetions of that institution are mainly 
limited to the framing' of schemes of study, and to the examination 
of students. No conditions of residence, no ancient usages or statutes 
existed to obstruct the great reform of 1878, or to hinder the admis- 
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sion of women to full membereh^ of the University and to the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the scholarships, prizes, and distinctions it had to bestow. 
But Oxford and Cambridge have behind them the traditions of a thou¬ 
sand years. The Univerrities and the Colleges have been enriched by 
benefactions ^ven at various ages, and hampered by various conditions. 
These facte ought to be borne in mind, whether, on the one hand, we 
may feel disposed to complain of the hesitafjng and partial measures 
yet adopted by the Universities in their corporate capacity, or whether 
we recognise, as we have good reason to do with gratitude, the generons 
aid and sympathy which leading members of both Universities, and 
especially of Cambridge, have, in their individual capacity, extended 
from the first to the whole movement. 

In 1869 the first attempt was made to establfeh in England a 
college of University rank for women. A house was tajceu at 
Hitchin, so as to be reasonably accessible to tutors both from London 
and Cambridge, and it was adapted for the reception of six students. 
In 1878 the college was removed to a new building erected for the pur¬ 
pose at Girton, near Cambridge. Little by little the premises have 
been enlarged, and the nmnbers have increased, so that there are now 
upwards of 100 students. The subsequent establishment of Newnham 
College, with its three halls, has brought up the number of female 
students in residence at Cambridge to more than double this 
number. lif is, of course, to be noted that these colleges are not tlio 
product of any action on the part of the Universities, but owe their 
.existence to the vigorous initiative of Miss Emily Davies, Miss Clough, 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, and others, with the help of some resident 
members of the University. IVom the first the friends and promoters 
of the colleges sought recognition by the University, and admiteion 
to the degree examinations. But during Ihe early years it was only 
by a frien^y and informal arrangement that the female students were 
permitted to take, the same papers which were set to ordinary candi¬ 
dates, and the results were communicated privately to the governing 
body of the college. Memorials were presented to the Senate praying 
that the privilege thus granted by way of exceptional favour might he 
formally-recognised under the express sanction of the University, and 
in 1880 a Syndicate was formed to report on the whole subject. It 
was in accoi^aAice with the report of that Syndicate that the present 
regulations of the University respecting women received the final 
apprO^ of the Senate in February, 1881. 

These illations concede to the students of Girton and Kewnham, 
and of any suhilar institution which may hereafter be reedgnised by 
Grace erf tiio Senate several substantial privileges. They admit 
women who'may hsave fulfilled the ordinary ctinditions respecting 
length of residence and standing which members of the University 
ate required to jWfil, to the Previous Examination or “ Little Go,*’ 
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and to Tripos oxaminatio:^. They provide, for the female students 
who pass, a published list under the authority of the University, 
showing the place in order of standing and merit which such students 
would have occupied if they had been men. These concessions 
however, valuable as they are, are accompanied by some well-nigh 
unintelligible restrictions* That the successful student cannot 
actually obtain a degree or become a member of the University is easy 
to be understood. These privileges could not be granted by a Grace 
of the Senate, nor without new powers from the Crown, although 
such new powers would probably be obtained without difficulty if the 
University desired to possess them. But it is specially provided that 
the “ Pi’evious .Examination ” which is required of ordinary under¬ 
graduates shall nat be insisted on in the case of women; but thst 
female students who obtain an honour certificate in the Higher Local 
Examination *' may be admitted to the Tripos, although such certifi¬ 
cate does not cover the special portions of the Higher Local Examin¬ 
ations which are accepted by the University in lieu of parts or the 
whole of the Previous Examination ; provided that such students have 
passed in group B (Language), and group C {Mathematics).’' The 
fleet of this special provision is that female students are admissible 
lo the Tripos examination on conditions which do not apply to men. 
Women did not, it is true, ask for a special regulation of this kind in 
their favour; arid as a matter of fact, the authorities of .Girton have 
never taken advantage of it on behalf of any of their students. Tliose 
authorities require all their students to give the same evidence of 
preliminary training in Batin, Greek, and Mathematics, which is 
exacted by the University from men who intend to graduate. 
Under the existing conditions it is possible, though rare, for a 
female student to take a place in the" Honour or/Tripos examination 
without any knowledge of Latin or Greek. 

A more remarkable and less defensible feature in the regulations 
sanctioned by the University in 1881, was the excliismn of women 
from the examination for the ordinary degree. We believe that the 
reason assigned for making thi.s distinction between men and women 
candidates was, that in the opinion of many the ordinary degree ex¬ 
amination was unsatisfactory, educationally; that ir was taken, as a 
rule. By idle or common-place men; and that it was undesirable to 
encourage wpmen to come up to the University at all, unless they 
were prepared to read for Honours. But to this argument it may be 
replied that if the ordinary degree examination for men is not satis¬ 
factory it ^ould be made so. If it does not serve its proper purpose, 
of offermg to the rank "iand file of undistinguished students a certifi¬ 
cate that they have, at least, reached a creditable standard of attain¬ 
ment in the principal departments of a liberal education, then it should 
be so reformed as to make it fulfil that useful, though modest, function. 

VOL. LVIIL ' K 
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And if it were so refdrmed it would meet the needs of the less ambitious 
candidates among women as among men. To a diligent and careful 
though not a brilliant, stud^t, who wishes, for example, to obtain a cer¬ 
tificate of quid^^^tion as t^her in a school, the ordinary degree repre¬ 
sents, or ought to represent, a more useful and practical course of study 
than is attesteid, say, by passing in any of the numeijous alternatives 
offered at the Higher Local Examination, and afterwards taking a low- 
pi^ in the ffi^rtiorical or Moral Science Tripos. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand on what principle the University, when requested to make its 
degrees and honours accessible to the students of Girton and 
Newnham, took the opportunity of inventing for those students new 
regulations and restrictions which it did not propose to apply to men, 
and which, so far as we are aware, no women, andi none of the best 
friends of women’s collegiate education, had shown the least wish to 
possess. 

On the successes which women have obtained, and of the use they 
have made of the privileges accorded to them by the University, it would 
be superfluous to dwell. Each year since 1881 has seen an increased 
number of women attaining distinction in the Tripos Examination. 
In one year Miss Scott was placed fifth in the Wranglers’ list. In 
another Miss Eamsay of Girton (now Mrs. Butler) occupied a 
unique position, that of the only candidate in the first class of the 
classical triyos. This year Miss Philippa Fawcett of Newnham has 
attained the equally remarkable distinction of being placed by the 
examiners “above the Senior Wrangler” in the Mathematical Tripos. 
The other reports just issued by the University show that three women 
have obtmned places in the list of Wranglers, ten in that of Senior 
'Optimes, and four in that of Junior Optimes. In the Classical Tripos 
one student. Miss Margaret Alford of Girton, is placed ’ in the 
first division of the first class, two are in the second .class, and six in 
the third class. In the Natural Science Tripos, parte i. and ii., the 
names of fiye Ivomen appear in the first class, three in the second, 
and six in the third. In Medimval and Modem Languages five passed 
in the second class; in the Moral lienee Tripos two in the second 
class; and in the Historical Tripos one in the first class, three in the 
second, and one in the third. In any even of the largest colleges for 
men it would be regarded as a creditable achievement to secure seven 
first classes in a single year; but this distinction has in 1890 been 
-obtained by Girton College with only-110 students in residence. 

It is, however, to be observed that although women have thus been 
able to secure' valuable aid and honourable recognition from the 
Univeraty, they have for the present neither asked nor recei^^ 
material aid in any form from its resources. Whatever privUeges 
they have enjoyed they or tiieir friends have paid for. No University 
prize or pecuniaty reward in any form is accessible to a woman, and 
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the admission of women has not yet cost the University a shilling. 
If Miss Fawcett or Miss Alford had a brother who attained the same 
pasition, he would hare competed for and probably have secnred the 
Smith’s prize or the Chancellor’s medal. But the lady candidates 
cannot, however distinguished, put in a claim for these prizes, because 
technically they are not members of the University. Fellowships and 
College scholarships and exhibitions of course stand on a different 
footing. They belong to Colleges and to the residents in these 
Colleges, and not to the University. And with College honours and 
emoluments Girton and Newnham will probably be provided with 
sufficient liberality by their own friends. But although women 
cannot, for obvious reasons, claim any share in college endowments, 
they have a riglft to ask that the University, which has already 
recognised them and attested their success as students, and admitted 
them, even though in an informal way, to its honours, shall not 
withhold from them much longer rewards which, like the Craven 
scholarship, were intended to be associated with those honours. For 
example, the Bell scholarship is in the gift of the University, and is 
expressly designed to reward clergymen’s sons if they evince promise; 
and to enable them to pursue their studies farther or to enter a 
profession. There seems to be no good reason why the daughter of 
a clergyman, if she fulfils the required-conditions, should not be. 
allowed to have her due share in this bequest. • 

It has been publicly urged by the most influential organ ih the 
press, that women ought to be content with the honorary recognition 
which the University has conceded ; and that it is unreasonable for 
them to expect any share in University revenues or emoluments; since 
the testators and donors who have enriched the University from time 
to time deliberately designed their ^fts for the purpose of helping 
the education of men, and never contemplated any division of the 
funds between men and women. But to this it may be replied, that 
neither did these benefactors contemplate the recognition by the 
University jof women's colleges, or of female wranglers. The steps 
already taken by the University constitute as complete a departure 
both from the letter and the' spirit of ancient deeds and ordinances 
as would be effected by a re-adjustment of University revenues. 
Moreovfip, the twelfth section of the Endowed Schools Act, to which 
reference has, already been made here, constitutes an important prece¬ 
dent ; for it expresses clearly the will of the Legislature in reference 
to the future appropriation of some share of educational revenues, 
whatever was their original intention, to the instruction of girls. 
Those who have the greatest reverence for the ‘‘pious founder” will 
be the last to donbt ^at if he were as wise and benevolent as we like 
to regard him, he would pi obably, had he lived in our time, have 
shown as enlightened a regard to the wants and special circumstances 
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of our age, as he exercised in reference to the educational requirements 
of his own. In his absence we are entitled to conjecture that he 
would not have disapproved, but would probably have welcomed, any 
modification in the conditions of his gift which would have adapted 
it more completely to the changed circumstances and new intellectdal 
interests of the present generation. 

Many anxious misgivings were at first entertained even by those 
who had the strongest interest in the academic education of women, 
in regard to its possible effect on the health and physical vigour of 
the students. It was feared that the opening of new facilities for 
stndy and intellectual improvement would result in the creation of a 
new race of puny, sedentary, and unfeminine students, would destroy 
the grace and charm of social life, and would disljualify women for 
their true vocation, the nurture of the coming race, and the govern¬ 
ance of well-oydered, healthy, and happy homes. All these predictions 
have been emphatically falsified by experience. The really fatal 
enemy to health among young women is the aimless, idle, frivolous 
life into which, for want of better employment, they are so often 
tempted to drift. Intellectual pursuits, when duly co-ordinated with 
other forms of activity, are attested by all' the best medical 
authorities to be eminentlv conducive to health. Such records as 

•/ j 

exist in regard to the strength and general capacity of the students, 
to their mart'iages, and to the usefulness of their subsequent careers, 
are curiously contradictory of the dismal anticipations which were at 
first expressed on this subject. 'Phe period over which statistical 
data on this point ^tend is at present short; and it would be prema¬ 
ture to dogmatise confidently on the subject. But those who would 
learn'what experience, so far as it has gone, has to teach us, would 
do well to consult the weighty testimony collected by the late Mrs. 
Emily Pfeiffer from medical and educational authorities in her interest¬ 
ing volume entitled, ■‘Women and Work,” or the still more striking 
facts and i^gures which have been collated by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
in her recent pamphlet entitled, “ Health Statistics of Women Stu¬ 
dents of Cambridge and Oxford, and of their Sisters.” It will be 
plain to all who will study this evidenefe, that thei'e is no antagonism 
between serious study and a healthy and joyous life; and that the 
widening of women’s intellectual interests is more likely to aSS to th(* 
charm, and grace, and happiness of the home than to diminish jt. 

One other truth has been brought into clearer light by the history 
of educational development in England during the last thirty years. 
It is that in our present state of knowledge and experience all attempts 
to differentiate the studies and the intellectual careers of men and 
women are premature and probably futile. Education is essentially 
an inductive science,,, a science of experiment and observation. 
A priori theories are as much out of place here as in chemistry or 
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astronomy. What knowledge will prove of most worth to women, 
what they will value most, what they will best be able to turn to 
account, and what is best suited to their own intellectual and spi¬ 
ritual needs, we do not know, and cannot yet safely judge. 
Neither the philosophers nor the practical .teachers have yet been able 
to formulate a coherent scheme of doctrine on these points. The ten¬ 
tative and empirical efforts of those who have tried their hands ^ at 
framing a course of study exclusively adapted to women have all 
proved failures. As we have' seen, the special women's examination 
of the University of London was not greatly valued, and was soon 
abandoned. The University of St. Andrews, which has devised a special 
distinction—that •of L.L. A., for female candidates only—would have, 
proved more generally useful, and certainly more attftuitive, if it had 
simply offered to candidates of both sexes examinations of the same 
academic value and under the same conditions. And the clumsy and 
inexplicable compromise of the Cambridge Senate, which admits women 
to examination, and classes them with candidates for degrees, but with¬ 
holds from them the degree itself; which offers to them that which they 
do not want—a new and exceptional form of Previous Examination, and 
denies to them that which many do want—access to the examination 
for the ordinary degree, is felt by many of the truest friends of education 
to have been a mistake, and to demand early reconsideration. It would 
of course be rash to affirm that there are no difference in the moral and 
mental endowment of men and women which ought to exercise an influ¬ 
ence on the methods of education. In some future age, it may become 
►possible to map out the whole field of human knowledge, and to say 
what part of it should be cultivated by one sex, and what part by the 
other. But at present the materials* for a decision do not exist, and 
any assumption that we are in a positioil to decide will serve only 
to make the future solution of the problem in a wise and satisfactory 
way more diflficult. Meanwhile, women have a right to say to all in 
-authority—“ Make your own schemes of instruction and your tests of 
schol^hip for men as perfect as you can. Devise as many new and 
eftective forms of mental discipline, and courses of instruction, as you 
think can be wisely offered to men of various aptitudes and careers; 
and then permit us, if we .fulfil the same'preliminary conditions, to exer¬ 
cise the same choice, and to afail ourselves of just so much ol your 
system as we, feel will be helpful to us. We do not want your ideal 
of a liberal education to be lowered or modified to suit us. But we 
want to know how far our own aims and achievements correspond to 
that ideal, and we ask leave to be measured by the recognised tests.” 

Men will be helped in giving a wise and generous response to this 
appeal in just the proportion in which they view it in the light of their 
own personal histdry and experience. If a man who is destined, for 
example, to the Law or the Church were to take up some subject, such 
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as Botany or Chemistry, were to write a treatise on Grimm’s law, or 
on the Fourth dimension, and any public authority were to interpose 
with a reminder that such studies had no relation to the proper 
business of his life, and ought therefore not to be pursued, he would 
regard such interference as impertinent. He would claim to be 
the best judge of his own interests. In like manner we are not 
entitled to affirm respecting any one department of intellectual 
effort that it is unsuited to the nature or to the probable destiny, of a 
woman. There is no kind of knowledge, if honestly acquired, which 
may not be found available in unexpected ways, for the enrichment 
and the adornment of life, whether the life be that of a man 
or of a woman. And even though the knowledge or power 
which aye the product of a liberal education may seem to have no 
bearing at all upon the special business or definite duties of a woman, 
yet if it be felt its possessor to make life more full, more varied, and 
more interesting, and better worth living, no other justification is 
needed for placing the largest opportunities within her reach.' She 
has a right to exercise a free choice, and to solve the problem for 
herself. Neither the professional duty of a man nor the domestic 
duty of a woman, occupies the whole of life. Beyond it lies a wide 
region of activity, of honourable ambition, and of possible usefulness. 
There is leisure to be filled, thought and taste to be nurtured, influence 
to be exerted, and good to be done. And it is the business of man 
and woman alike, to recognise the claims of this larger life, and to 
become qualified to make a right use of such occasions as fortune may 
offer, for meeting those claims. 

There is no more familiar fact in human experience, nor one which 
suggests more pathetic reflection, than the large store of unused capacity 
in the world. Hundreds of men and thousands of women carry with 
them down to their graves great gifts w'hich are well nigh wasted, 
noble aspirations which are unrealised, powers of usefulness which are 
nnsuspected by the world, and hardly known to their possessors ; simply 
becanse the right means for development and encouragement have not 
been supplied, and because opportunity has been wanting. It cannot 
be doubted that in the intelligence of many women, in their desire for 
truth, in their high aims, and in their power to render service to the 
world in which they live, there is a great store of wealth, which has 
never been adequately recognised or turned to profitable account. 
The world is made poorer by every restriction—whether imposed by 
authority, or only conventionally prescribed by our social usages*—which 
hampers the free choice of women in relatioii to their careers, their 
studies, or their aims in life. It is probable that in many ways, yet 
undiscovered, in certaip departments of art, of scientific research, of 
literature, and, of philanthropic yfork, the contributions of women to the 
resources of the world will prove to be of increasing value to mankind. 
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And it may also be that' experience will prove certain forms of mental 
activity to be nnsnitable. ' Nature, we may be sure, may be safely 
trusted to take care of her own laws. The special duties which 
she has assigned to one half of the human race will always be pwa- 
mount; but of the duties which are common to the whole human race, 
we do not know, and cannot yet know, how large a share women may 
be able to undertake. It is probably larger than the wisest of our 
contemporaries anticipate. If there be natural disabilities, there is 
all the less reason for imposing artificial disabilities. Hitherto every 
i^p which has been taken in opening out new forms of i^tive work 
and increased influence to women has been a clear gain to society, 
and has added much to the happiness of women themselves. If is, 
therefore, not merely the chivalry', nor even the sense of justice, but 
also the enlightened self-interest of man, that are concerned in the 
solution of this problem. It is not his duty to urge women in the 
direction of employments they feel to be uncongenial to them. But 
it is his duty to remove as far as possible all impediments and dis¬ 
qualifications which yet remain ip restraint of their own discretion to 
leave the choice of careers as open to them as it is to himself, and to 
wait and see what comes of it. Nothing but good can come of it. 


J. G. riT{;ii. 



ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. 


M b. JOSEJ’H PENNELL’S article in the Jul} uuinber of the 
CoNTOMroKARV BiniE\^, “A New Profession Wanting Pro¬ 
fessors,” is really a criticism of th(‘ illustrate d journalism of the 
present day. It is a formidable si^ject to attack, and if the whole 
system is to be picked to pieces mid found fault with, if should be 
done by a tery experienced person indeed. Is Mr. Pennell, an 
American draughtsman, such a competent authority on English 
illustrated journalism that his opinions should bt* accepted by the 
public, and his wholesale condemnation of thi* existing order of 
things be listened to with serious attention? He attacks the artist, 
the art editor, and the subscribers; he has hard words for the Boyal 
Academy and South Jxensington schools, and he winds up with an 
expression of opinion that ‘‘the standard of illustration (that is in 
England, of course) has never been so deplorably low.’" 

It is now nearly fifty years since the Illustrated London I^'ews w’as 
started, and twenty years since the first made its appearance. 

Let any one take the first copy of either of those two papers, compare it 
with their issues of to-day, and see for himself what enormou.s 
improvements have been effected in every branch of illustrated jour¬ 
nalism : in drawing, engraving and printing; and with what speed 
carefully executed illustrations of the events of the day are now phased 
before the public, compared with what they formerly accepted—and 
accepted witihi pleasure. 

But let us follow Mr. Pennell as he goes along, commencing with 
the elementary instruction which he proposes should be given to the 
child at school. He says: “ I would begin then by suggesting that 
drawing should be taught universally in every school; each child 
should be given the sami* amount of instruction in drawing that he 
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receives in writing; he should learn to draw from Nature until this 
is as easy to him hs it now is to write.” Certainly: there would 
be no harm in that if the child conld squeeze into working hours a 
right and proper amount of instruction in the other branches of edu¬ 
cation ; but we must remepaber that Mr. Pennell is writing about 
children who are to develop into artists. The merchant who has to 
employ German clerks because they can speak and write three or four 
languages (having been specially educated in their Hctdachiden for 
commercial life), deplores the fact and tells us that enough time is 
not speni; in our schools in the cultivation of foreign languages. The 
doctor and military man assure us that if we wish to produce fine 
healthy men we mjist let onr boys have plenty of fresh air, drilling, and 
gymnastics.' They are all quite right; and in following Mr. Pennell’s 
reasoning, we must bear in mind that one boy in a thonsand, *br per¬ 
haps in ten thousand, becomes an artist; and as it is necessary to 
think of the lad’s future, too much time must not be spent in learning 
something which may be of little use to him in later life. The answer 
to this might be that ,a knowledge of drawing will do the lad no harm, 
and will probably be a source of much pli^asure to him. That is so, 
no doubt; but in these busy times, with the enormous competition, it 
is necessary to think of the boy’s future at an earljf stage, and too 
much time must not be spent over one branch of his education or he 
will lose in another branch, which may be after all that which is most 
naeessarj’^ to ensure his success in life. 

Now let ns follow the career of a young man who, having shown 
an aptitude for drawing, commences seriously to prepare himself for 
illustrated journalism. He enters an art school, which “certainly 
must not be constituted on the lines of the Royal Academy—to which, 
I venture to say, scarcely one of the leading Academicians would 
seriously think of sending any one, as they themselves owe nothing to 
its schools—nor of South Kensington.” No. He must not study in 
a school where he receives advice and assistance’from the leading 
artists of- the day; he must enter this imaginary school of Mr. Pen¬ 
nell’s, where he has to learn how blocks are overlaid and printed on a 
steam press ; he must learn the “ rudiments of all forms of reproduc¬ 
tion,” and he may perhaps have time to learn a little drawing. I’o 
learn the rudiments of all forms of reproduction would alono requirt; 
constant application for a considerable time, for there are legions of them, 
nearly requiring a different treatment, and many of them being 
secret e^ept to those employed in the reproduction of the blocks or 
plates. After a certain time, having worked his way through this 
“school,” he wfll leave the establishment “Jack of all trades and 
master none.” 

Compare him now with the ordinary black-and-white artist of to¬ 
day. He will probably have shown some aptitude for drawing while 
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at school, and as soon as* his general education is completed he 
will be sent to some local school of art, and thence to South 
Kensington, as to some well-known private school. Later on, if there 
is “anything in hnn” he will enter the Academy, where all his 
time will be devoted, to drawing and painting from the antique, from 
life, and Nature. Very probably about this time he will offer 

some blac^iand-white drawings to a publisher, and very probably the 
drawings will be refused. But by sticking to his work and listen¬ 
ing to the advice of successful men—who are always ready, as I well 
know, to help on their young fellow-workers—he will have a drawing 
at laet accepted, and then another; commissions ibllow, and his vrork 
becomes appreciated, and is looked for and admired in the illustrated 
papers^i 

No# hpw does Mr. Pennell speak of that small army of “ black-and- 
white ” artists who work so hard and conscientiously for their respec¬ 
tive papers ?—“ They have no knowledge—at least their, work shows 
none~of what the standards of illustration are.” Is it right and fair 
so to speak of men who do their level best to please their publishers, 
and through them the pdblic; men who take pains to find good 
models for their figures, who very often work night and day, and who 
put aside every pleasure and engagement in order to be up to time, 
and not disappoint the buyers of the weekly paper when a certain 
event has to be illustrated ? 

The time of an artist of an illustrated paper is not his own; ho has 
to be ready at any moment to take up a drawing, which the messenger 
calls for at .a stated hour, and no delay is possible. The printing 
machines must not be kept waiting, and on Friday morning, in the 
small hours, the papers are being whirled through the country in 
every direction as fast as steam will carry them. 

Now hear what Mr. Pennell says—and remember he writes of 
journalism, not of book or magazine illustrations, for which, of 
course, there is rarely any immediate hurry: “ The method adopted by 
an illustrator who properly values and respects his profespon—by a 
man who goes to the place he proposes to illustrate, and does eyery 
bit of the work on the spot, if it takes him three days, three weeks, 
or three months.” Let us, after reading this, suppose that^^an . artist 
has been a^ed to illustrate a review of troops by the Queen at 
Aldershot, an event which will probably be over in half an hour; he 
takes the train from Waterloo, reaches the review ground,;||uoduoe8 
his block &om his bag, makes himself comfortable, let us for Ms 
stay may be a long one, “ and does every bit of work on the spot, if 
it takes him three days, three weeks, or three months.” When the 
drawing is finished, say, in three weeks, he takes it to p^bhdaer, 
who informs him that the drawing is rather lete and. that a Boyal 
wedding, a colliery accident, and a gas strike having occurred during 
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his absence, in addition to snch small events as the laying of founda¬ 
tion-stones, &c. &c., it will be rather inconvenient, but he will find 
space for the illustration. And aow the manner in which the drawing 
is to be reproduced has to be considered. “ Having decided upon 
this, he would consult with artist and engraver, for unless they are in 
harmony‘with each other and understand their subject, no good will 
come of their work,” This will probably take some, time, owing to a 
slight difference of opinion as to the manner in which the last drawing 
of this same artist has been interpreted by the engraver; but the 
difiSculty will be overcome, the drawing engraved. The illustration 
cannot yet be inserted in the paper, for “ after the engraving is 
finished, it should undergo much more careful revision than the 
proofs of a MS.” Mr. Pennell now goes on to say, “■ Under the scheme 
of art training I have suggested, I am certain that competent illus¬ 
trators would be produced much faster than competent art editors.” 
I quite agree with him, for no art editor could carry on a newspaper 
under such conditions as he describes; and if an editor had the 
courage to try it, it would not be for long, fo# the production w'ould 
die a very speedy death. Subscribers are necessary, as well as artists 
and editors, if the paper is to live. Then, again, the remarks about 
artist correspondents or special artists show that Mr. Pennell knows 
very little of the subject about which he writes, for he jcomplains of 
the art editor who employs “ twn people to destroy and bungle what 
should be one person’s clever work ; ” and he writes, “ What would be 
thought of the literary editor who, despatching a correspondent to an 
important ceremony, should receive from him a communication which 
had to be entirely re-written before it was presentable ? ” What 
would be thought of him ? Does Mr. Pennell really know^ so little 
about journalistic work that he believes that all the telegraphic new^s 
received and published day by day from all parts of tlie world is in the 
actual words of the correspondent ? (lood literary men will be found 
at every newspaper office who take the bald despatch, which would be 
very often quite unintelligible to the public, and w'rite a clever 
paragraph or column, as the cskse may be, giving aU the facts, 
but putting them into readable and artistic form. It is just the same 
with th|| special artist. He sends hasty but strictly accurate sketches, 
accompanied by copious notes, and the artist in London puts these 
sketches into presentable form, such as are seen every week in the 
illustrateid papers. Mr. Pennell would have Villiers of the Graphic- or 
Melton PriOT of the Illitsirated London News, who are perhaps the most 
well known pf the many special war artists, “ produce on the spot 
drawings so good that they can be used at once.” How on earth 
either of these two gentlemen could manage it 1 do not know. If a 
leisurely journey round the world is being made, and sketches of the 
many interesting people and places are being prepared, then, when 
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time is no object, tlie sketches are reproduced direct without 
re-drawing-. But in war time—let us say, for example, during the 
bombardment of Alexwdneki—it is impossible to finish up the sketches 
in such a way that they can be reproduced direct. Occasionally, in 
a very exciting time the baggage is lost, or, as happened once on the 
Nile, a steamer upset, and Villiers of the Cmjphic had to swim ashore, 
leaving evei^hing he possessed, except the clothes on his back. All 
sketching and drawing materials being at the bottom of the Nile, 
he had to borrow or beg scraps of paper and leaves torn out of old 
regimental account-books. Let us take another instEuioe—viz., the 
square fighting its way across the desert to the Nile, moving slowly, 
very slowly but steadily, to the water, which every man was so anxious 
to catch sight of. With men wounded and dying round him in the 
square, with the Mahdi's troops outside, the special artist is, somehow or 
other, expected by Mr. Pennell to “ produce on the spot drawings so 
good that they can be used at once.” The sketches of this memorable 
march when they reached London were rough and hasty, but accurate, 

' the details being jotteS down in writing all over the paper; and if 
the illustrations are compared with the rough sketches they will be 
found to differ in no way from those made on the spot, except that 
they are finished drawings instead of hasty sketches. 

I have copfined myself so far to illustrations of topics of the day, 
which of course form the bulk of the engravings in a newspaper, and 
which have to be prepared in a very short space of time ; but if these bear 
occasionally the signs of rapid drawing and engraring, there certainly 
exist no such signs in the carefully executed reproductions of the 
works of the old and modern masters which are’frequently appearing. 
The pictures of Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, L. Alma- 
Tadema, &c. &c., are frequently being reproduced by the most con¬ 
scientious engravers; and drawings specially made for their respective 
papers by such well-known artists as C. Green, Small, Woodvillc, 
Benouard, Sydney Hall, Hopkins, and many others, are constantly 
making their appearance. It is neither fair nor true to say, as 
Mr. Pennell does, in his article, that the illustrator of to-day “ messes 
about with no feeling for sharpness, directness, or precision of state¬ 
ment. As a draughtsman he shows no sense of brilliancy, jpf dash, 
of go. In fact, lie has no life or individuality, either in Ids ideas 
or in his work.” Illustrated journalism, such a vast and important 
sulgect as i|f is, requires a far abler pen than mine to do it justice ; 
but though my article falls very short of what it might be, it should 
be understood that I do not write in praise of what has been so 
severely censured by Mr. Pennell, but simply to point out his igno¬ 
rance on .the subject, as shown by his remarks, and the impossibility 
of his schools “ in the air.” 


Carmichael Thomas. 



THE PREHISTORIC RACES OF ITALY. 


N owhere in the world is there such a mixture of races—such a 
conhivies gentlvw —as in Italy. 

At the beginning of the historic period we iind Siculi and Sicani 
in the south, Etruscans in the north, and in the centre? I'mbrians, 
Latins, Sabines, and Samnites, all speaking Aryan laiignages. At a 
very early time the Carthaginians made good their focjting in the 
west t)f Sicily, and the Creeks established colonies the east. 
Southern Italy became Magna Griocia—so that the great«*r Greece lay 
beyond the Adriatic, just as the greater Britjun now lii?s lx*y(md the 
Atlantic. The Greeks pushed their trading posts as far a.‘< Cuuia* 
in the Bay of Naples, and the Phtenicians established theirs at CaTe, 
twenty miles from Rome, ^ * 

In the fourth century h.c. the Gauls poured over the Alps into the 
plain of the Po, establishing a Gallia Cisalpina in the imi-th, ajiswer- 
ingto the Magna Grcocia in the south. 

And then, when the Roman legions had concpiered Italy and the 
eastern world, Rome herself, was overrun by the peo])les she had 
subdued. Rome becairie an oriental city, l^he (Irontes. as a Roman 
writer complained, had emptied itself into the Tiber. A Hood of 
Syrians,^ Jews, Greeks, E^ptians, Africans, Spaniards, (Jauls, .and 
Dacians—slaves, freedmen, or adventurers—poured into tliei Eternal 
City, making it a doam maximft —the universal sewer of the world. 


Then came the inroads of the northern hordes—Hernia, (Joths, Vandals, 
Huns, and Lombards—^who rushed in to appropriate the treasures which 
during four centuries had been plundered from Africa and Asia. 
Next came the inroads of Normans, Moors, Spaniards, French, and 
Germans, and, lastly, the peaceable invasion of winter residents. 

These are the races which, in historic times. ha\'e been added to the 
iwehistoric peoples of the land. 
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At the beginning of the historic period we find the Etruscans 
established north of the Tiber, the Latins and other tribes speaking Aryan 
languages farther to the.south, and an earlier aboriginal population 
in the Apennines and Calabria. 

In books written only thirty years ago the oldest civilization of 
Italy is attributed to a mysterious people, who are called the Pelasgi. 
We hear of these Pelasgi in Greece as well as in Italy. Those 
megalithid staructiires which still excite our wonder—the walls of 
Mycenaa and Tiryns, as well as those of Cortona and Rnsellae—are 
called Pelasgic. 0»re and Cortona are said to have been Pelasgic 
cities prior to the Etruscan conquest. We must, therefore, begin by 
asking who were these Pelasgi. The modern doctrine, it is hardly 
needful to say, is that the word has no ethnological significance, the 
name Pelasgic being merely equivalent,to “ ancient ” or “ aboriginal.” 
Tlie term was a term of ignorance, like the word “ natives now 
applied to Polynesians, Patagonians, Red Indians, or Maoris. We 
may, therefore, leave the Pelasgians out of account; or, rather, try 
and find out what races were grouped together by ancient writers 
under this convenient but delusive appellation. 

What w'e may call “ the ethnological horizon ” has wonderfully 
widened of late years. For vast periods, for many millenniums, we are 
able to trace the history of man in Europe. He #s now proved to 
have been the oontemjwrary of the great extinct carnivora and pachy¬ 
derms, and to have followed northward the retreating ice sheet of the 
last glacial epoch. The history of these primeval races has been 
traced by the tools and weapons which they have left, and by the 
shape and character of their skulls. 

Archaeologists have distinguished the successive ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron. The bronze age in Italy is believed to have commenced 
some four thousand years ago. The stone age, which preceded it, is 
divided into two epochs, the Palaeolithic age, or age of chipped fiiAts, 
and the Neolithic age, when the flint implements were ground or 
polished. The, Palaeolithic people were utter savages, clad in skins, 
living in caves or rock shelters, making use of no fixed sepulchres, 
subsisting on shell ^fish or the products of the chase, ignorant of 
pottery, without bows and arrows, and armed merely with spears, 
tipped with flint, horn, or bone. 

Skulla which are believed to be of Palaeolithic age have been found 
in various parts of Italy—at Olmo, at Isola del Liri, at Mentone, and 
in sorfte Sicilian calves. They are all dolichocephalic, or long skulls. 
Owing to the presence in thhir refuse heaps of hnman bones which 
seem to have been broken in order to extract the marrow, it is believed 
that these people oocasicmally practised cannibalism. But their chief 
food seems to have consisted of wild horses of a small breed, which 
then roamed over Europe in immense herds. Enormous refuse heaps. 
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consisting mainly of the bones of hoBses, have been found outside the 
caves which were inhabited by this race. In the caves at the foot of 
Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo, the floor is formed by a magm^ of 
the bones of wild horses, which were either stalked with spears, 
driven by the hunters into f>it-fall8, or chased over the cliffs. Similar 
deposits have been found at the cave of Th»iyngen in Switzerland, and 
in front of the rock shelter at Solutre, near Macon, where there is a 
vast deposit, the relics of the feasts of these savages, nearly ten f^t 
in thickness, and more than 300 feet in length, composed entirely of 
the bones of horses, and comprising the remains of from 20,000 to 
40,000 individuals. 

The Paleolithic period must have lasted for unnumbered millenniums. 
Archaeologists conjecture that it came to an end some 20,000 years 
ago, when it was succeeded by the Neolithic period, which may have 
pasted for some 10,000 yet#s. At the beginning of the Neolithic age, 
when regular sepulchres were first used, we find, savages, who may 
probably be the descend^ts of the Palicolithic people, spread over 
Western Europe. They were clad in skins, stitched together with 
bone needles. They wore bracelets of shells, and painted or tatooed 
their bodies with red oxide of iron. Broca considers that this (‘arly 
race is allied to the North African tribes, their language probably 
belonging to the Hamitic class, without inflexions, and almost without 
grammar. , 

To us the chief interest of these people lies in the fact that their 
descendants may probably be traced in the present inhabitants of 
Sardinia and of Southern Italy, as well as in some parts of the British 
Islands and of Spain. They are usually called the Iberian race. In 
the early Neolithic period we find skulls of the Iberian type all over 
Western Europe, in Caithness, Yorkshire, Wales, and Somerset, in the 
South of France, in Spain and Italy. This race was swarthy, with 
olive complexion and black curly hair ; it was orthognatlious, lepto- 
rhinic, and highly dolichocephalic, with a low orbital index, and short 
stature, averaging about five feet four inches. Their present descend¬ 
ants are found in Donegal, Galway, and Kerry, in some of the Hebrides, 
in Denbighshire, and in the counties bordering on Wales. They are 
alsi? to be recognized among the Spanish Basques, the Berbers, the 
Kaby^es, the Guanches of Teneriffe, the Corsicans, the Sardinians, the 
Sicilians, and the people of Southern Italy. Pausanius informs us 
that the Sardinians were Libyans, or what we should now call Berbers. 
Seneca says that Cortnea was peopled by Iberians and Ligurians. 
Thucydides and Ephorcis also inform us that the oldest inhabitants of 
Si6Uy yreace Iberians; 

There are several prehLstoric skulls of this race in the Kircherian 
Museum At Rome, and the Palerian skull in the Villa Papa Giulio 
belongs to the same type. These skulls are orthognathous and dolicho- 
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cephalic, resembling tli© modern* Sardinian skbll and ancient Iberian 
skulls found in caves at Gibraltar and in Sicily. 

This ancient type is still predominant in Southern Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, Professor Calori, of Modena, has measured 
more than 2,400 skulls in difibrent proviriSes of Italy. In Southern 
Italy only 3G per cent, are round-headed, with a cephalic index* abov<‘ 
80; whereas in IfTorthern Italy the proportion is 87 per cent. In 
Northern Italy less than 1 per cent, are of the extreme Sardinian 
type, with the index below 74 ; while in Southern Italy 17 per 
cent, belong to this type. The difference of race, as shown by the 
difference in the shape of the skull, 'may account to seine extent for 
the difference in the existing civilization in the north and south of 
the peninsula. 

Early in the Neolithic age, before the reindeer had withdrawn from 
Belgium, another race makes its appearanfSe in Europe. They wore 
a round-headed peojde of short stature, with a mean cephalic index of 
about 84. We first find their remains in theipepulchral caves of B(dgiinn 
and Central France, whence they extended to Savoy and to tlu‘ 
BhmtJan and Maritime Alps. They manufactured rude pottery ; their 
weapons were axes of flint, carefully chipped and roughly polished, 
and spears tipped with bone or horn. The skull is of the same sha]'>e 
as that of the Lapps, whom they resembled in their short stature. 
Tlieir original speech is probably represented by the Basque, ana a 
few of their words may be preserved in mountain names of the Alpine 
region, such as (Hrna, “ a hill,” which is seen in the name of Cimiez 
near Nice, of the Cima de Jazi, and of the Cevennes. Tljey are 
designated as the Auvergnat, Rhajtian, or Ligurian race. 

In the early Neolithic pferiod we find in Italy only these two races, 
the dolichocephalic, or long-headed,Iberian race, who are physically allied 
to the North African tribes, and the brachycephalic, or round-beaded, 
Ligniian race, allied to the l^apps and Finns. These two races 
inliabited the same caves, together or in succession. Thus, in a 
Neolithic cave at Monte Tignoso, near Livorno, two skulls were found, 
one of the‘Iberian type, with an index less than 71, and another of 
the Ligurian type, with an index of 02. In another Neolithic cave, 
called the Cavema della Matta, an Iberian skull was found with' an 
index of 68, and a Ligurian skull with an index of 84. No aathro- 
pologist would admit that these skulls could have belonged to men of 
the same race. 

now come to the third Italian race, which may be called the 
Umbrian dr Latin race. They spoke an Aryan language, and must 
be regarded as the ancestors of the Romans. They made their 

* The cmhalic tbe^proportion of the breadth of the jhead to the len^^b. 

aud in obtained by dividisg the breadth by.the length from front to hack, and then 
nuiltiplying by 100. Ip 
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^ippearance in Europe at a much later time, probably not more than 
6000 or 7000 years ago. . They were taller and more powerful than 
-either of the earlier races, and, were orthocephalic, with an index of from 
79 to 81. When we first meet with them they are no longer mere 
savages, living solely by the chase, but are a pastoral people, who 
had domesticated tbie dog, the or, and the ^eep, and who had in* 
vented the canoe, and even the ox-waggon, in which they followed 
their herds over Central Europe. They no longer, like the two earlier 
races, sheltered themselves in caves, but lived in huts made of boughs 
plastered with clay, and in winter in pit dwellings roofed with poles 
and twigs. 

We can trace this race all over Central Europe. We find their 
remains in the round barrows of Britain, but more especially in the pile 
dwellings which they erected in the lakes of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Northern Italy. 

From Southern Germany they spread to Western Switzerland, 
where we find the remains of their settlements in the lakes of 
Constance, Neufchdtel, Bienne, and Geneva. These Swiss settlements 
began in the stone age, but were in many cases continuously inhabited 
from the age of stone through the age of bronze, coming down, in a 
few cases, to the age of iron. We can trace these people advancing 
gradually in civilization, at first subsisting mainly on the chase of the 
stag and the wild boar, afterwards, as these beasts became scarce, 
depending more and more on their domesticated animals, the ox and 
the sheep, and gradually taming the goat, the pig, and the horse. 
At first we find them without cereals, and evidently ignorant of the 
rudest agriculture, laying up in earthen pipkins stores of acorns, hazel¬ 
nuts, and water-chestnuts; and then, after a time, growing barley, 
wheat, and flax, learning to spin and weave, to tan leather, and even to 
make boots. They are identified with tlio Helvetii, a Celtic people. 

This race gradually extended ifcself to Italy, crossing the Alpine 
barrier either through Camiola or by one of the western passes, and 
•occupying by degrees Venetia, Lombardy, and the Emilia, and, finally, 
the whole valley of the Po. 

When they first appear in Italy they were still in the stone age, and 
liad domesticated the ox, but were ignorant of agriculture. Now the 
bronze age is believed to have begun in Italy not later than 1900 b.c., 
and therefore this Umbro-Latim race rStist have entered Italy 

considerably more than two thousand years before the commencement 
of our era, 

On waving in Italy they built pile dwellings in the North Italian 
lakes, similar to the pile dwellings of Switzerland and Southern 
Germany, and disclosing much the same stage of civilization. We 
cannot doubt that they belouged to the same race, and thfe is con¬ 
firmed by the close connection between Celtic and Italic speech. 

VOL. LVIII. s 
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In Jtaly, as well as in Switzerland, the pile dwellings began in the 
age of stcme and lasted down into the age of bronze. Many of the 
small lakes have been converted into peat-bogs, and in digging out the 
pest the remams of these settlements have been disclosed. 

One of th^e settlements has been discovered in a peat moor at 
Mercurago, near Arena. This moor was formerly a dhaHow lake, in 
which a pile dwelling was built by some of the earliest settlers of the 
Umbro-Iistin race. They had no knowledge of agriculture, but fed 
on haz^-nuts and wild cherries. They had rude pottery, and polished 
flint implements. A dug-out canoe, a disc of walnut-wood, wldch had 
evidently formed the wheel of an ox-cart, and one bronze pm were 
found, showing that the settlement was not finally abandoned till the 
age of bronze had commenced. 

Farther north, in the Lake of Varese, there are seven villages 
built on piles, two of them large, with numerous huts, which might 
almost be called towns. One of these towns belongs entirely to the 
stone age, exhibiting no trace of metal, but with remains of the 
stag, ox, goat, and pig. The other was founded in the stone age, 
but survived into the age of bronze, a pin, a fish-hook, and two spear¬ 
heads, all of bronze, having been found. 

Another large pile dwelling in the Lago de Garda, opposite Pes- 
chiera, was founded in the stone age, and was in continuous occupa¬ 
tion through the age of copper to the age of bronze. 

Perhaps the most instructive of these lake settlements is the pile 
dwelling in the Lake of Fimon, near Vicenza. It must have been 
founded very soon after the Umbrians first reached Italy, and was 
destroyed before they had passed from the pastoral to the agricultural 
stal^e of civilization. There are two successive relic beds, separated 
by an interval, which shows that the earlier town was burnt, and 
then, after a time, rebuilt. In the oldest bed there is no trace of 
agriculture, even of the rudest kind. The inhabitants lived chiefly 
by the chase, but had domesticated the ox and the sheep. The bones 
of the stag and Ihe wild boar are extremely numerous, and these 
animals evidently formed the chief food of the people, the bones of 
the ox and the sheep being rare. There is no grain, and no cereals 
of ahy kind, but great stores of hazel-nuts have been found, together 
wflih water-chestnuts {Trapa ntdans)^ wild cheraes, and stores of acorns. 
Thb acorns were iroasted for foodj dl?i is proved by fragments adher¬ 
ing 'ife earthen pipkins. Flint tools and rude pottery are found, 
but ^ trace of metal. The settlement was burnt, and after a timp 
rebtSlh , The newer relic bed contains numerous flint chips, and one 
bronze axe, showing that the age of metal had commenced.. But the 
notable. &ict is thft at the time of this new settlement the people had 
passed frean the hunting to the pastoral stage. Wild had 

now become scarce, bones of the stag are absent, and those of tibe 
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wild boar are rare, but those of the ox and the sheep have become 
common. The agiicnltoral had not, however, been reached when 
this second settlement was destroyed, the only farinaceous food being 
hazel-nuts, cornel cherries, and acorns. The dwellings were round 
huts, built of wattle, and plastered with clay. The remains of a canoe 
have been found. 

We learn, therefore, that when the Umbro-Latin people reached 
Italy they were ignorant of metals and of agriculture, living mainly 
by the chase, and on wild fruits, nuts, and acorns. 

' After the lakes at the foot of the Alps had been occupied, the 
population increased, and gradually extended itself southward, build¬ 
ing pile dwellings in the marshes in the neighbourhood of Mantua. 
The race next crossed the Po, erecting on dry land in the plain of the 
Emilia' similar villages of pile dwellings, the remains of which are 
very numerous, and go by the name of Urre mare. These ierre marc, 
or “ marl beds,” are small knolls or elevations, rising a few feet above 
the plain, and are most numerous in the provinces of Parma, Keggio, 
and Modena, They consist of beds of brownish or dark-coloured 
earth, rich in phosphates and nitrates, and which are now used by 
the peasants for manuring their fields. They are plainly the refuse 
heaps or middens of ancient villages, which were pile dwellings 
erected on dry land. They vary from an acre to three or four acres 
in extent, and usually rise some ten feet above the plain, resembling 
the Arab villages in Egypt, each standing on its tell, raised above the 
inundation. These knolls are composed solely of the refuse of habita¬ 
tion, of the bones of animals, and of broken pottery thrown out from 
the huts, which were built on platforms resting on piles. The lower 
strata of rubbish belong to the age of .stone, while in many cases the 
upper strata belong to the age of bronze. They must have been 
occupied for many centuries, to allow of such vast accumulations of 
refuse. They were protected by a square earthen mound or rampart, 
surmounted by palisades, like a New Zealand pah. 

These* terre mare, of which nearly a hundred are known, disclose 
clearly the civilization of the first Aryan settlers in Italy, the ances¬ 
tors of the Latin race. They made mats from the bark of the cle¬ 
matis, they knew how to prepare and to weave flax, they even 
obtained amber beads from the Baltic, but they possessed no swords, 
fib'ulse, or rings. They had neither iron, gold, silver, nor glass. 
Bronze caast, but not forged. We find strainers for preparing 
honey, han^ills or querns for grinding grain, but there i%no 
sign of bread having been baked. The vine was cultivated, but,' the 
ait of making Wine had not been discovered. No idols of any kipd 
have been found. Certain earthenware crescents, supposed at one 
time to have been tymbols used for lunar worship, prove to be neck- 
rests, used for sleeping on the ground, so as to avoid disturbing the 
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elaborate coifiPure. The dwellinge we^e merely huts of wattle and 
dab, no stone or mortar having been in their construction. The 
people hunted the sts^, the roe, and the wild boar, apd Jcept dogs, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs. They had no fowls. The ass was 
unknown, and it is doubtful whether they had tamed the horse. They 
had dishes perforated with holes, which were probably used for making 
cheese, but’ no fish-bones or fish-hooks have been found.' They 
grew wheat, beans, and flax, and gathered wild apples, sloes, and 
cherries. Acorns were carefully preserved in jars for winter use. 

These peaceful people must have inhabited the plain of the Po for 
at least a thousand years, probably for a much longer time, two or even 
three thousand years. They had advanced to the bronze age, and 
must be regarded as the ancestors of the Latins and the other Aiyan 
tribes of Italyr 

At some period in the bronze age they were suddenly overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Etruscans, a fierce and savage race which broke 
in on them from the North. All their settlements were destroyed— 
not one survived to the iron age, which probably commenced in Italy 
in the ninth or tenth century b.O. On other grounds it is believed that 
the Etruscan invasion was not later than the eleventh century B.C. We 
learn from Varro that the Etruscan era began 291 years before the 
Boman. The Boman era began in 753 B.C., and therefore the 
Etruscan era dates from 1044 B.c. But it is not likely that the 
Etruscan era began before the conquerors had settled down into an 
organized state—the duodecim popvli Etruria’, or confederation of the 
twelve Etruscan tribes. We may therefore; with some probability, 
place the Etruscan invasion of Italy in the twelfth century B.c. It 
may, not improbably, be connected with the great movement of races 
about this period, which began with the conquest of Syria by. the 
Hittites, and of Egypt by the Hyksos, and ended with the Thessalian 
nnd Dorian invasions of Greece, and that consequent emigration of 
the older Greek tribes to Asia Minor which lies at the base of the 
Homeric Epos. It is possible that the Etruscans may tlffemselves 
have been an Asiatic people, akin to the Kheta and the Hyksos. 
This supposition derives support from the similarity in the appearance 
of the Hittites and the Etruscans as portrayed on their respective 
monuments, from the old tradition which connects the Etruscans with 
Asia Minor, and also from the recient discovery in Lemnos of inscrip- 
tionk believed to be in a language of the Etruscan type. ^ 

4Mter overwhelming the Umbrian settlements in t|ie vall^ of the 
Po, the Etruscans extended their dominion across the Apennines to 
the Amo and the Tiber. It seems probable that the^ foundation of 
Borne'was due to the Ulfanbro-Latin fugitives, who placed fhe Tiber as 
a barrier between themselves and the invaders, establishing themselves 
on the Palatine, as their Etruscan foes did at Vai, eleven miles north 
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of Home. Just as the fotmSafcion of Venice is attributed to the 
fugitives from the invasion, of Attila and the Huns, so the foundation 
of Rome may be due to fugitives from the invasion of the Etruscans. 
This is supported by the fact that the terre viare and the palajittet 
which are believed to constitute the primitive settlements of the 
Umbro-Latin Aryan race, are not found south of the Apennines 
beyond the Emilia and the valley of the Po. The Etruscan dominion 
and civilization endured for some 700 years. At length it fell before 
the invasion of the Gauls in 400 n.c,, just as the Umbrian civilization 
had fallen before the inroad of the Etruscan hordes.' And thus 
Etruria Circumpadana, the former Umbrian land, became Cisalpine 
Gaul, its possession reverting to a people who in race and language 
were nearly akin to its former inhabitants. 

The settlements of the Gauls are recognized by the torques and the 
long iron swords which are found in their graves. At Bologna, in 
th^ cemeteries of the Oertosa and Marzabotto, we have the tombs of 
the three successive races, Umbrians, Etruscans, and Gauls, all different 
in character, and easily to be distinguished. 

Thus it appears that the fertile plain of the I*o was occupied by 
many successive races, whose descendants may, with greater or less 
certainty, be recognized in the present population of Italy. We 
have first the Paleolithic Iberian savages, mere hunters and probably 
cannibals, living in caves, ignorant of pottery, whose descendants 
may be traced in Sardinia and Southern Italy. They were followed, 
in the early Neolithic period, by the Ligurians, possessed of pottery, 
but without domestic animals. Their descendants now occupy the 
Rhffitian and Maritime Alps. They were succeeded towards the close 
of the Neolithic age by the Umbro-Latin race, who lived in huts and 
pile dwellings instead of caves, who possessed oxen and sheep, canoes and 
waggons, and who gradually acquired a knowledge of bronze. In the 
bronze age, some time before the middle of the eleventh century b.c., 
they were overwhelmed by the Etruscan inroad, their villages were 
destroyed, and they fled southward from the invaders. Then, at the 
close of the fifth century B.C., the Etruscan dominion was destroyed 
by the Boii and other Gaulish tribes, who were in the iron stage of 
civilization. Finally came the conquest by the Romans, and after¬ 
wards-those of the Heruls, Goths, Huns, and Lombards. 

The people who lived in the pil^f dwellings in the valley of the Po, 
and who are usually called Umbrians, were clearly of the same race as 
the ancient Romans. The skull is of the same shape, the type of 
civilization was the same, and Latin and Umbrian were merely 
dialects of the same language. 

Owing to the practice of cremation genuine Roman skulls are rare, 
and of skulls ostensibly Roman many turn out to be those of freedmen 
or provinoiidB. But, judging from the few we possess, the shape of 
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‘the head was almost identical with that of the Umbrians, of the Swiss 
lacustrine people, and of the Celtic round barrow race of Britain. 
The great breath of the Eoman skull is well seen in the porbrait busts 
of Tiberius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

That the Bomans were originally in the same pastoral stage of 
cmlization as the Umbrians is shown by the fact that the wor^ for 
money and property, pecunia and pemlium, are derived from pecvsy 
csfttle j while the ox, which appears on some early Roman coins, may 
indicate the fact that the ox was the standard of pecuniary value. 
The hut urns found in the ancient cemetery of Alba Longa show that 
the Latins at first lived in huts like those of the Umbrians. The 
cedes Vestee in the Forum, the most venerable relic of early Rome, was 
originally a hut of wickerwork and straw, and so was the cctsa JRomuli 
on the Palatine. 

The population of Italy has no# become so mixed that in many 
provinces it is difficult to detect and separate the original, elements. 
But the Sardinians and the peasants of Southern Italy still display 
the primitive Iberian type, and the Greek type survives on the sites 
of some of the old Greek colonies. For instance, at Naxos and 
Syracuse about twenty-four per cent, of the people have blue eyes, 
while at Palermo, which was never a Greek city, the proportion is 
less than one per cent. In some parts of Lombardy Teutonic village 
names are Numerous, and Teutonic names, of Gothic or Lombard 
origin, are common among the nobility. Filiberto, Humberto, and 
Garibaldi are genuine Teutonic names; so also is that of the Italian 
seaman, Amerigo Vespucci, who bore the Gothic and Lombardic 
name of Amaric, ^hich he has given to the New World. 

It is curious that America, _ the continent which has become the 
patrimony shared nearly equally by the Teutonic and Latin races, 
should itself bear a Teutonic name, whose Latinized form bears indis¬ 
putable witness to the Teutonic conquest of the oldest seat <rf the 
Latin race in Italy. 


Isaac Taylor. 
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T he hour has come for a resolute facing of the most, sinister 
problem of this century, and for a fearless and unconventional 
attempt to solve it. Such a facing of it and such an attempt to solve 
it have not hitherto been possible : and, even now, only a beginning 
can be made. 

I cite the Nihilism s and Socialisms of the world; iSut might go 
farther afield, and include the Communisms, Chartisms, and Fenianisms 
of the world j for, in reality, their cause, their temper, their aspirations, 
and their aims are the same; and the key to one is the key to all. 

What is really at the heart of this weird and terrible-looking thing 
which, generation after generation, comes in such a questionable shape? 
,Is it the demon it often seems to be, or is it some angel in disguise, or 
some angel in process of development ? How many are, even now, 
pi’epared to ask that question, or to consider it, with even the thinnest 
veneer of patience ? 

These sinister and dangerous subjects can be dealt with in four 
ways. We can ignore them altogether, or try to ignore them; we 
can run away from them ; we can hit out against them; or we can 
consider them. 

The first seems, to some people, a comforting method of refuting 
the old proverb that where there is smoke there must be fire. But 
when the smouldering question becomes a burning question, nay, a 
blazing or explosive question, to ignore it is to be lost. We may 
deal with it by simply running away from it in indignation or disgust 
or dislike. But running away from an ugly thing does not settle it; 
running away, indeed, may settle not it but us. A third method is 
to hit out against the sinister thing; simply to hit out. It is the old 
way of the world. Don’t consider, don't question, don’t answer; 
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simply Mt, kick, stifle, smother. That seems to succeed the best of 
all, as the prisons, gibbets, and Siberias of the world attest; but only 
for a time. Nemesis arrives. A time comes when the mightiest 
despot shivers, shrivels, and fails. The only other way of dealing 
with these sinister signs of the times is Hamlet’s way : Thou oomest 
in such a questionable shape, that I will speak with thee.’* That ia 
the way I propose. Perchance the ugly thing we took for a demon 
may be an angel in disguise. 

What Carlyle said of the dingy, soiled, and rugged toiler, we might, 
say of many an uncouth social disturber of the peace: “ Thou wert 
our consoi^pt, on whom the lot fell; and, fighting our battles, wert so 
marred.Oscar Wilde, with real insight, touched a right note wfien 
he said: 

“ I love them not, whose bands profane 

Plant the red flag upon piled-up street 

For no right cause: beneath whose ignorant reign 
Arts, culture, reverence, hpnonr, all things fade, 

Save treason and the dagger of her trade, 

And murder, with his silent, bloody feet. 

.... And yet, and yet 
These Christs upon the barricades— 

God knows, I am with them, in somethings.” 


It will surely be a great gain if we can show that the barricades 
of the world have their Christs—if we can prove that these sinister 
and dissonant things are only manifestations of right aims under 
wrong conditions—if we can see that they are ugly mainly because- 
they have to confront and grapple with ugly things—if we can detect 
in them all aspirations, emotions, instincts, ideas essentially bene¬ 
ficent and good. 

What if, underneath even the demonism of dynamite and the 
horrors of Parisian petroleum, there is discoverable the despairing^ 
anguish of human nature’s longing for justice and right ? Fresh in 
our memory is the frightful upheaval in Paris, after the French and 
German war. “ It was Hell broke loose,” said one. Yes, and yetwe- 
know that at the heart of the apparently diabolical Commune there 
were passionate longings for the triumph of the people’s cause against 
class selfishness and ofScial frauds. We know that glorious dreamers,, 
uuohastened seers, unselfish martyrs, and untamed lovers of liberty^ 
as well as petroleum fiends and incendiary hags, went down in that 
horrible of blood and dirt and fire. And to-day, as in the- 

past, the suggestive and tragic truth cornea out that keen phUosophers 
and gifted jwets and devoted patriots and noble-hearted women are 
among the leading Nihilists, even to the dooming of a Czar to death. 

MiUions fail, and natufally fail, to see how an angel could look so- 
much like a devil j hilt ‘ it is precisely what we must fry to under¬ 
stand. 

The most forbidding form of that ugly si^ of the times we are 
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trying to understand is Hi^ilism ; bat, fortunately, that famishes ns 
with the clearest demonstiration of the &ct that, however ugly it may 
be, it is only the product of something still uglier. Let these Nihilists 
speak for themselves. Some years ago they issued a manifesto to the 
Czar, in which they said : “ AVhy the sad necessity for this sanguinary 
Straggle ? For this reason—^that a just Government, in the true sense 
of the word, does not exist amongst us. A Government should be the 
expression of the aspirations of the people, and should carry out the 
will of the people.” In the most solemn and touching manner they 
revealed the open secret of their revolt. They said to the Czar: 
‘ '^e Government in Russia has reduced the masses to such poverty 
and misery, that they are not even free to act for their common 
interests, are not secure against the most infamous inquisition, even 
in their very homes. Only the blood-sucking ofScials, whose knavish 
exactions remain unpunished, enjoy the protection of the Government 

and the laws.This is why the Government in Ruskia has no 

moral influence over the people ; this is why Russia produces so many 
revolutionists; this is why even an event like the killing of the Czar 
excites sympathy among a great part of this very people.” In this 
way, the Nihilists reversed dock and judgment-seat, called Czar and 
administration to account, put the nation’s rulers on their trial, and 
cited the judges to appear at the judgment-bar. 

The popular idea of a Nihilist is that he is a ferocious ruffian, ready 
for rapine and thirsty for blood, hating restraint and loathing the 
law.* It would astonish multitudes to learn that “ he ” is often a 
woman, and a woman of a very noble order of mind and spirit, too. 
Here is a picture of one who stood in the front rank, as an “ anar¬ 
chist ” ; “ She was girlhood pei*sonified. Notwithstanding her twenty- 
six years, she seemed scarcely eighteen. A small, slender, and veiy 
graceful figure, and a voice as charming, silvery, and sympathetic as 
could be, heightened this illusion. It became almost a certainty when 
she began to laugh, which very often happened. She had the ready 
laugh of a girl, and laughed'*with so much heartiness, and so unaffect¬ 
edly, that she really seemed a young lass of sixteen. She gave little 
thought to her appearance. She dressed in the most modest manner, 
and perhaps did not even know what dress or ornament was becoming 
or unbecoming. But she had a passion for neatness, and in this was 
as punctilious as a Swiss girl. She was very fond of children, and 
was an excellent schoolmistress. There was, however, another office 
that she filled even better—^that of nurse. When any of her friends fell 

* Eoferring tp the late arrests of Nihilists in Paris, the Pari.s correspondent of the 
Daily Nem sa?^“ All the Bussians now in prison are esteemed by their n^hbours, 
and the Students among them by their professors. Mendolsolm and leiTreoins ate the 
wealthy members of the settlement. Tlio wife of the former is qnalided by her 

elegance to be a leader of fashion.Mendelsohn .... is the son of a rich 

Warsaw banker, and brother-in-law to a well-known author in Berlin.Nakatclua 

is a Basslan prince.*' 
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ill, SopHa was the first to offer heiself foi^ this diffcolt duty, and she 
performed that duty with such gentleness, cheerfulness, and patience 
that she won the heart*; of her patients for all time. Yet this woman, 
with such on innocent appearance, and with such a sweet and affec¬ 
tionate disposition, was one of the most dreaded members of the 
Terrorist party.” This gracious woman perished in a horrible gallows- 
butchery in Eussia a few years ago. Her letter to her mother, a few 
hours before her execution, will tell the rest:—“ My dear, adored 
mother—The thought of you oppresses me always. My darling, I 
implore yon to be calm, and not to grieve for me; for my fate does 
not afflict me in the least, and I shall meet it with complete tran¬ 
quillity, for I have long expected it, and known that sooner or later it 
must come. And I assure you, dear mother, that my fate is not such 
a very mournful one. I have lived as my convictions dictated, and 
it would have been impossible for me to have acted otherwise. I 
await my fate, therefore, with a tranquil conscience, whatever it may 
be. The only thing which oppresses me is the thought of your 
grief, dh, my adored mother! It is that which rends my heart; and 
what would I not give to be able to alleviate it! ... I hope that you 
will be calm, that you will pardon me the grief I have caused you, and 
not blame me too much ; your reproof is the only one that would 
grieve my heart. In fancy I kiss your hands again and again, end on 
my knees I implore you not to be angry with me. . . . Good-bye till 
we meet again, my dear mother. Once more, I implore you not to 
grieve, and not to afflict yourself for me. My fate is not such a sad 
one after all, and you must not grieve about it.—^Your own Sophia.” 

Here is a glimpse of the men who were Nihilist pioneers :— 
“ Everything that is noble and sublime in human nature seemed 
concentrated in these generous young men. Inflamed, subjugated by 
their grand idea, they wished to sacrifice for it, not only their lives, 
their future, their position, but their very , soul. They sought to 
purify themselves from every other thought, from all personal affections, 
in order to be entirely, exclusively devoted to it. Rigorism was 
elevated into a dogma. For several years, indeed, even absolute 
asceticism was ardently maintained among the youth of both sexes. 
IDie propa^ndists wished nothing for themselves. They were the 
purest personification of self-denial.” ^ 

Of. one of these, Stepniak gives an intensely interesting and 
enlightening account. Describing a Nihilist meeting of a somewhat 
depressed character, he says:—“ Among the few persons present, 
there was,, however, one who succeeded in arousing the, general 
attention# whenever, during the languishing discussion, he made some 
little observation, alwa;;f8 spirited and slightly whimsicaL . . . . His 
voice, somewhat slow in utterance and always pitched in the same key, 
soothed the ear, like the low botes of a song. It waa not a musical 
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voice, but it had the power of penetrating into the very heart, so 
83 nnpathetic was it. He was v^ry poorly clad. Although the Bussian 
winter was raging, he wtxe a linen jacket with large wooden buttons, 
which from much wear and tear seemed a mere rag. A worn-out 
black cloth waistcoat covered his chest 'to the throat.” This was 
Lisogub, a millionaire, with large estates in one of the best parts of 
Bussia, who, for the cause, risked or spent all that he had. Of him, 
Stepniak says: “I will not say that Demetrius Lisogub was‘the 
purest, the most ideal man whom I have ever known, for that would 
be to say too little of him. I will say that in all our party there was 
not, and could not be, a man to compare with him in ideal beauty of 

character.Under an aspect tranquil and placid as an uncloii^d 

sky, he concealed a mind full of fire, of enthusiasm, of ardour. His 
convictions were his religion, and he devoted to them, not only all his 
life, but, what is much more difficult, all his thoughts. He had no 
other thought than that of serving his cause. He had no family. 
Love did not disturb him. His parsimony was carried to such an 
extreme that friends were obliged to interfere in order to present him 
falling ill from excessive privation. To every remonstrance he replied, 
as if he foresaw his pi*emature end: ‘ Mine will not be a long life.’ 

And in truth it was not.He was arrested at Odessa in the autumn 

of the year 1878, on the accusation of his steward, Drigo, who was a 
friend, but who betrayed him because the Government* promised to 
give him what still remained of the patrimony of Lisogub—about 

£4000.Nothing else was laid to his charge than that of having 

spent his own money, no one knew how. The evidence, however, of 
Drigo left no doubt upon the very tender conscience of the military 

tribunal.On August 8,1879, he was taken to the scaffold in the* 

hangman’s cart with two companions, Ciubaroff and Davidehko. 
Those who saw him pass, say that not only was he calm and peaceful, 
but that his pleasant smile played upon his lips when he addressed 
cheering words to his companions. At last he could satisfy his ardent 
desire to sacrifice himself for his cause. It was perhaps the happiest 
moment of his unhappy life.” 

These ghmpses of Nihilists do for Nihilism what a lightning flash 
does for a landscape. After reciting the insanely despotic methods of 
the Government, Stepniak asks: “ What did it represent but brute 
force? Against such a Government, eveiything is permitted.” “It is 
no Icmgmr a guardian of the will of the people, or of the majority of 
the people., It is organised injustice. A citizen is no more bound to 
respect it. th«i to respect a band of highwaymen who employ the force 
at their command in rifling travellers.” 'The Terrorist, he says, 
“ fighba ncrfi only jfor the people, to render them the arbifc&rs of their 
own destimes, not only for the whole natloii stifling in this pestiferous 
atmosphere, but also for himself: for the dear ones whom he loves. 
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whom he adores with all the enthusiasm which animates his soul; for 
his friendl, who languish in the horrid cells of the central prisons, and 
who stretch forth to him their skinny hands imploring aid.” 

Every Nihilist knows well what are his chances in that grim cam¬ 
paign. The life t)f a Nihilist is the life of one who is doomed. The 
average free life of such as he is about two years; and he knows well, 
too, the penalties. The fearful rigours of a Kussian prison have been 
often described. Here they are, revealed by the lightning-flash 
of only one ghastly incident: “In tiie cottrse of the investigations in 
the tidal of the 193, which lasted four years, the number of the pri¬ 
soners who committed suicide, or went mad, or died, reached 75.” 

But there is no ebb to that silent, sad, and mighty flow. Baid after 
raid is made upon that mysterious sea, but to no purpose. The dark 
waves close, and throb on. The Nihilist Executive once told the Czar: 
“The Government may continue to arrest and hang as long as it 
likes, and may succeed in suppressing single revolutionary bodies. 
We will even admit that it may succeed in destroying the essential 
organisaHon of the revolution. But this will not change the state of 
things. Eevolutionists will be created by events; by the general 
discontent of the whole of the people; by the tendency of Bnssia 
towards new social forms.” 

And now,»what are these “ new social forms ” which the revolution 
demands? The Nihilist Executive deliberately stated them in its 
daring but dignified Address to the new Czar, ten days after the 
“ execution ” of the Czar, Alexander II. In that document, they 
said: **The rigours of the Government, after 1878 and 1879, gave 
birth to the Terrorists. In vain the Government slaughtered Kovalsky, 
"Dubrovin, Ossinsky, Lisognb; in yain did it crush and destroy dozens of 
revolutionary bodies. For these imperfect organisations, more strongly 
constituted bodies were substituted by a species of * natural selection,’ 
At last the Executive Committee appeared, against which the Govern¬ 
ment still struggles in vain. If we cast an impartial glance upon the 
last sorrowful decade, we may unmistakably and easily foresee what 
will be the future of the revolutionary movement should the policy, of 
the Government not diange. It will increase; it will extend the 
acts of the Terrorists will be felt more acutely; the revolutionary 
organisation will take a more perfect and a stronger form. Meanwhile 
there will continually be fresh cause for discontent; the confidence of 
the people in the Government will go on diminishing. The idea of 
the revolution, its possibility and inevitableness, will constantly gain 
ground. A terrible explosion, a sanguinary revolution, a spasmodic 
convulsion throughout all Bussia, will complete the destruction of the 
old order, of things. Your Majesto, this is a sad and frightful pro¬ 
spect. Yes, sad and frightfuL « Do not believe that these are mere 
words. We feel more than anybody what a calamity the loss will be 
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of so mucli talent and energjjr in the work of destruction and in san¬ 
guinary encounters, at a time whiipi the same forces, under other cir- 
catustances, might he dewted to fruitful labours, to the development 
of the popular intelligence, to the general welfare. .... The con¬ 
ditions which are necessary in order that the revolutionary movement 
should give place to a pacific development have not been created by 
us, but by events. We simply record them. These conditions, 
according to our view, should be based upon two principal stipulations. 
First, a general amnesty for all political offenders, since they have 
committed no crime, but have simply done their duty as citizens. 
Second, the convocation of the representatives of the whole of the 
people, for the examination of the best forms of social and political 
life, according to the w'ants and desires of the people. We, never¬ 
theless, consider it necessary to point out that the legalisation of 
power by the representation of the people can only be arrived at 
when the elections are perfectly free. The elections should, therefore, 
take place under the following conditions:—First, the deputies shall 
be chosen by all classes without distinction, in projwsrtion to the 
number of inhabitants. Second, there shall be no restriction of any 
kind upon electors or deputies. Third, the elections and the electoral 
agitation shall be perfectly free. The Government will, therefore, 
grant as provisional regulations, until the convocation of the popular 
assemblies: (a) Complete freedom of the press, (h) Complete freedom 
of speech, (c) Complete freedom of public meeting, (d) Complete 
freedom of electoral addresses. These are the only means by which 
Russia can enter upon the path of peaceful and regular development. 
We solemnly declare, before the country, and before the whole world, 
that our party will submit unconditionally to the National Assembly 
which meets upon the basis of the above conditions, and will offer no 
opposition to the Government which the National Assembly may 
sanction.” 

“ Such,” says Stepiiiak, “ were the proposals then made by the 
revolutionary party to the Government, and they have been several 
times repeated. The Government replied by fresh executions, by again 
exiling thousands to Siberia, by fresh rigours against the press, and 
against every liberal tendency. The impaitial reader will judge, 
therefore, who are the partisans of justice, moderation, and order, and 
who ate the true ‘ disturbers of‘public tranquillity.’ ” 

Following these clues, the serious-minded but dispassionate thinker 
will assuredly end by seeing that Nihilism in Russia is only an 
extreme instance of what has been happening all over Europe. He 
will soon find light thrown upon many dark and sinister things. , He 
may even able to himself throw light upon our own troubles, and 
solve probl'enia > nearer home. 

Even the dreaded and detested Fenians of Ireland were not, at heart. 
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the imps and demons we are apt to ima^ne them; and the Chartists 
of forty years ago were only reformeirs before the time. At the heart of 
all these social and political npheavids there beat the same longing for 
the people’s good. Take a character like that of Ernest Jones, who 
was imprisoned in onr day as a rebel, and who, if he hod lived a little 
time before, would have been hung. Ernest Jones, whose coat I saw 
literally torn ofiE hie back at a Birmingham Town-hall Reform Meet¬ 
ing, and who was kicked down the platform steps by the Liberals of 
that day, with John Bright sitting there unmoved, was one of the 
finest spirits of his day. He was a true teacher of the people, in all 
things pure and sweet and good—a scholar and true gentleman— 
a man of refined and delicate moral and intellectual tastes, and 
almost, if not quite, a first-rate poet. But the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen thought of him and treated him as a rowdy, a rebel, and 
a brute. 

But, in some respects, these early pioneers, these John the Baptists 
in the wLldemess, are bound to be startling characters. John the 
Baptist himself was. He wore a blanket of camel’s-hair and a 
leathern girdle about his loins, and lived on locusts and wild honey; 
altogether, a most irregular and painful person, not at all “ respect¬ 
able,” whose head, to please a harlot, was hacked oif by a king. 
But he was the forerunner of “ The Saviour,” who also, by the way, 
came to be Saviour only after Calvary and the cross. And John the 
Baptist, in other circumstances, might himself have been that 
“ Saviour ”; for, in these matters, success often makes all the differ¬ 
ence, determining whether a man shiill be written down a rebel or a 
patriot, a traitor or a deliverer, a rank fanatic or the Saviour of the 
world. We venture to say that Nihilism alone, during the last 
twenty years, has given to prison, to Siberia, and to the gallows 
genius enough, self-sacrifice enough, and love enough to have created 
and inspired a dozen epochs in the history of the world. 

We are now fully prepared for the main question. What then in 
spirit are these Nihilisms, Socialisms, Fenianisms, Communisms, and 
Chartisms of the world ? What is the soul of good, if there is any, 
in these things that seem evil ? What is the impelling spirit under¬ 
lying the sinister action; the inspiration that breathes through the 
agooisihg cry ? What are these sorrowful things saying to us ?— 
what is their message to mankind ? 

Gxabt error, folly, ignorance, madness, crime ; still there are great 
permanent ideas that lie beneath these ugly things as the rocks He 
beneath the tom seaweed, the dead star-fish, and the shivering bn 
the beach. These id^ are: 

1 . Tht^ the nqten and ^omen of a nation are a family, and that s31 
legal, social, and political arrangements should be, as far m possible, 
based upon that understanding. 
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2. That there are rights of poverty as well as rights of property. 

3. ThatinreaUty thwpe exists no absolute aud unrestrained right to 

do as I like with my own.”* 

4 . Hiat every nation should govern itself, and freely find out and 
carry out what is for its own good in its own way. 

5'. That the soil of a country belongs to the country, and should 
be used and improved for the country’s good, and not for the creation 
of classes that, in time, appropriate all the accruing uses and values of 
the land upon which the nation stands. 

6 . That the work done and do-able in a nation should be, as far 
as possible, done for the general good, and not be hammered out of 
labour for the creation of an irresistibly wealthy class. 

All the revolutionary and even anarchic movements of modem 
days have had these ideas at the heart of them; often dimly or not 
at all understood, but still there: often expressed in tones more like 
the howl of a wild beast than the voice of a rational man, but still 
'there: always at least the dim, wild, sorrowful longing for justice, 
pity, help. 

The time has fully cor^je for facing the ideas which, we say, lie 
behind all these sinister movements as their Inspiring force. The 
profoundest and most pregnant signs of the times are there. 

1 . The men and women of a nation are a family. Superb ideal! 
and not entirely the nightmare of a demon, one may say? But that 
is Socialism and Nihilism, clothed and in their right minds. Utopian ? 
Why, it is only a portion of the larger truth which the State clergy tench 
us when they read in our hearing that “ God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” But if true 
of “ all the face of the earth,” how much more true of any one nation 
on the face of the earth ! Is it impossible ? Ah, then, that could 
only be because the ideal is too great and beautiful to realise in such 
a fool of a world as this—or in a world where the majority are such 
fools—or worse. But let no one blaspheme against humanity by 
saying that we are rebels and iconoclasts, when we declare that this is 
a Brotherhood not a mob, and that all our political and social arrange¬ 
ments should be based upon that fundamental fact. We are a family. 
One is weak and another strong; one sick, another well; one has 
bad luck, another good; one is wise, another is a fool; one is bright 
and ^t, another dull; one is snecessful in the battle of life, another 
gets,kicked into the gutter, and over his body the successful men get 
across the dirty road. -What do we do in the little home where, in 
miniature, most of that is true ? We do not play each for his own 
hand:. no j but the home ideal is that the strong should help the weak; 
that the should care for the sick; that the bright should 
encourage Ihe dull, not plunder them; and that the wise should 
protect the foolish. That is so in a civilised home, and it should be 
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so in a civilised nation. In bo far as that ideal is made real, we 
make the best and not tib.e worst of everything—the crooked things 
become straight, and ,the rough places plain. It is not mers senti¬ 
ment, it is practiofd politics, to say that human haj^iness and 
prosperity keep exact pace with the world’s realisation of the Brother¬ 
hood of Man. 

2. There are rights of poverty as well as riglrfis of property. An 
Ugly proposition! But society is more and more being driven to 
admit it-and act upon it. The doctrine of ransom lost none of its 
force when the modem preacher of it dropped it: and it will have to 
be worked out. The man who makes a gigantic pile ” does so, as a 
rule, at somebody’s expense, probably at the expense of a great many 
people—^possibly as the lucky last comer when the thing is ripe—^per¬ 
haps as the lucky competitor in the general scramble. Here come in 
the rights of the men who are down. Poverty must be alleviated, 
and the strugglers must be left free. Property must pay. Some^day 
that will be one of the strongest planks of the Democratic “ platform.” 
There Me, undoubtedly, some forms of poverty without any claims to 
more than existence; but, to cite only one crying evil, our treatment 
of the aged poor is, in England, something that should make us all 
ashamed. 

3. The statement that there exists no absolute and unrestrained 
right to do <is one likes with one’s own will not escape derision ; and, 
indeed, it might easily be pushed to monstrous or even malignant 
extremes. But this doctrine, again, is already very extensively recog¬ 
nised, and, of late years, the legal recognition of it startles even some 
Badicals. Our Poor Laws, our Factory Acts, our Sanitary Laws, our 
Education Acts, our Land Laws (chiefly in Ireland), all prevent people 
doing as they like with their owh, even with their own children. That 
is not tyranny; it is civilisation, for civilisation is the art and science 
of living together. The policy of grab and hold may be very English, 
but it is essentially barbaric. Tennyson, not long ago, described a 
very characteristic English habit when he wrote: “ Britons, hold your 
own.” It was not necessary to urge it. It is the one thing we never 
forget. As a nation, we not only hold our own, but as much of other 
people’s as we can lay our hands on. But the ideal is not that. 

Anylww, in the nation itself that is not the ideal. In Jun ide^ 
oommun^y, every personal possession would be held in trust for the 
whole. It is the only humanitarian (to say nothing of the only 
Ohristli^) theory of life. The very idea of society carries tliifl Vii'h 
it, and fuggests that, as ©verytlpng comes from the whole, eigwrything 
should, as .far as possible, be retfsxned to the whole. Beneath the 
maddest'and n;^ost wael^eful extremes of the Socialists there is n. truth 
to which they Bear wilaaess, and it is that truth which has got to be 
brought into living relations with the practical politics of the future. 
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4. The propoBition that a nuinon should govern itself in its own 
way and for its own advanl^e ought to be the sheerest common¬ 
place ; but it is the v»iy essende of Nihilism, and, but for its repudia¬ 
tion on the part of a governing gang. Nihilism would cease to exist. 
Home Rule is everywhere an elementary right; and where it is denied 
there must be struggle and clash. If brutally denied, passion and 
indignation and despair will call forth crime—as in Russia, France, 
Ireland—as more than once in England. In every age the rebels 
are, as a rule, the patriots, the lovers of liberty; not the turbulent 
spirits, but those to whom chaos and strife are really hateful, and 
whose longing is that the nation shall live. 

5. The idea that the soil on which the nation stands belongs to 
the nation, and should be improved and used for the good of the 
people, and not for a clasp, some may call a vain dream. That is not 
denied; but what is denied is that it is the dream of a demon. It 
is ieally the dream of a very sympathetic and noble type of man. It 
is a dream that may have come too late; but the spirit of that dream 
is the spirit of a profound patriotism, inspired by the longing to see 
the nation come to the possession of its own, and to let the greatest 
good of the grt'atest number prevail over the plunder of the public, 
by private greed. 

6. Of the last idea I will only say that, however unattain¬ 
able it may be in its entirety, it is full of practical vnlue as well 
as of ideal beauty—that all the work done or do-able in a nation 
should be don|| for the nation’s good, and not for the creation of an 
irresistibly wealthy class—always a danger as well as a tower of 
strength in a nation, tending to make fle^ and blood too cheap, and 
money too mighty. 

This, rightly understood, is the message of the Nihilisius and 
Socialisms of the world ; and this, with very varying modes of mani¬ 
festation, has been the inspiration of the revolutions and rebellions of 
our century. 

One lesson, at all events, these weird reformers teach us—the 
divinest lesson of all—that of uncalculating self-sacrifice. For, c«jn- 
demn or dread them as we will, it is notorious that no selfish thoughts 
taint the simplicity of their aims. It is for an ideal that they give 
up all that the world counts dear; it is for an ideal that they become 
cohfesTOrs or martyrs, criminals or Christs j it is for an ideal that 
they will ** even dare to die,” 

Bnti alter all, some may say: Crant all; and yet, what is the use 
of pursuing the impossible,-^however beautiful it may be? M||auswer 
is; I have never yet discovered what that same “ impossible ” may 
be: nor will I ever stop, or say what bright dream may or tmiy nert 
come tame. But I believe in looking at bright thingB-:-at pictemof 
{daoea I may never hope to see—at grand mountains I may never 
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hope to cliinl>--or even, at what poets only see in dreams. I do not 
mind men calling these ideals “ visionary,” for the history of the 
world is the history of the realisation of derided dreams. “ He that 
hath a dream, let him tell a dream,” cried the old Hebrew prophet 
for the dreamers have been the creators, the hearteners, the leaders, 
and the saviours of the world. 

And yet we know the sorrowful long road that still lies before us. 
The majority will thrnst the subject aside, as disagreeable or 
^dangerous; and, at the best, will say : “ It is no business of mine.’"' 
This is the too prevalent gospel of our time. But even the practical 
Englishman might do worse things than remember that it was a 
murderer who said: “ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” This “ It is no 
business of mine,” sometimes only means, “It is not to be helped. 
It is natural that the weakest should go to tlie wall.” Perhaps; but 
if it is natural for one man to fail, or to sink in the swirl of the 
stream, it is equally natural for another man, or for ten, or a hunddtd, 
or a thousand men to befriend him. No, it is not Nature that is to 
blame. It is 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


But it will all come right—though after long waiting, tlirough many 
weary years. The ape and the tiger will be worked out of the human 
race, and we shall lose the last survival of the old primawal snarl. 
The survival of the fittest will be the survival, not only of the 
toughest knudries or the hardest head, but the survrUil of the most 
gracious c^irit or the tenderest heart. And all that has been done 
and su^i^red for the race will- shine out in large repayments in the. 
end^ 


John Page Hopfs. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF UNSKILLED 

LABOUR. 


T here is, perhaps, no industrial question which has made such 
rapid progress in recent years as that of the organisation of 
unskilled labour. The attempts from time to time to accomplish 
such organisation seemed to prove by their invariable failure that 
there were insuperable obstacles in the way. As usual, good and 
sufficient reasons were found why such obstacles must exist. The 
very fact that skill was not required opened the field of labour to 
all, and made combination practically impossible, for when the ques¬ 
tion was one of wages, for example, and the state of the labour 
market was not altogether exceptional, unskilled labour could be 
paid ofl* and cleared out with the certainty that its place could be 
readily filled. But in very recent times these beliefs have received 
certain rude shocks, and unskilled labour has proved its power to 
combine and asserted its right to more thoughtful consideration in a 
manner which can neither be overlooked nor misunderstood. 

And indeed it is entitled to the best consideration possible 
from all men who are interested in the true welfare of our country, 
and of the people who are that country incarnate. Hitherto it 
has received more of pity than of consideration, and too little of 
'either. It has been assumed that its to-morrow must be as its 
to-day, and still less abundant. And yet of all labour classes it is 
the moist important. All other labour rests upon it. It embraces 
the greatest number of persons and the most necessitous. IJnskilled 
labour is the great sea which lies round all the continents, nay round 
every department of skilled labour, and, like the ocean itself, it is 
replenished from so many sources that you may take much away from 
it witiumt reducing its apparent bulk. 

By uncalled labour I mean that labour which can be transferred 
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from one tirade to another, and from one place to another, without 
difficulty; that labour whieh has nothing to learn. Thk is only a 
rough-and-ready defikition. It expresses what 1 mean, the labour 
which demands most thought because it is the most necessitous. But 
the fact is that it is exceedingly diflStsult closely and accurately to 
define the difference'between skilled and unskilled labour. The old 
distinction was and is clear enough : the skilled man is he who has 
lierved an apprenticeship to a trade, and the laan who has not done so 
is unskilled. But the rapid development of machinery has made a great 
alteration in this respect, and there is a wide diversity of opinion upon 
the point, whether machine-men are or are not entitled to be called 
skilled. In many cases the machine-man reqairtjs to learn little of 
nothing. His work is exactly cut out for him, and he has only to 
take pains. But he may be, and often is, promoted to the ^re of 
machines, and then more has to be learned, for skill may be really re¬ 
quired in their management. To my mind he is no longer the labourer 
proper, he is not the man who, if the machine wen^ not wanted, would 
be taken off to work on the floor, to do labouring jobs properly so 
called. There are machine-men on Tyneside who are at the present 
time making six shillings a day. If the labourers were all making 
that wage, or even two-thirds of that wage, it would be just as 
important tp advocate a peace policy for them aud amongst them, 
but thp arguments would have to be changed. 

We are apt to use general terms as though they denoted specific 
ideas. The truth is that the words “ unskilled labour ” are very wide 
indeed, and include a great number of individual classes which differ 
largely from each other in character, intelligence, and skill. There 
is as ^eat a distinction between, the man whose life is spent in using 
the afkde, mattock, or wheelbarrow, and the man who attends to the 
most difficult machine, as there is between the man who grooms the 
horses and the man who sits in the carriage. 

The difficulty that there is in .agreeing u|)on the definition of 
skilled and unskilled labour helps to make the difficulty of gel^ng 
accurate statistics of the number of workmen in each branch in any 
district very great. It is scarcely creditable, to an important 
industnal people, that there should be so little certain infbmation 
available upon this aud similar points. The first step towa^s the 
profitable discussion of any difficult question is to get it accurately 
stat^. If you oaxL reduce its chief points to figures, and thits leam 
exactly what the work, which lies before you is, you have gone a Imig 
way towards settling it. I have tried in many different waya to 
ascertain the number of unskilled workmen on Tynesidq. X have had 
returns from works, warehouses, docks, &c., and have receded the 
assistance of many men who spend their lives amongst workmen, 
but the ultimate estimates differ so widely that I can make no .general 
statement of numbers. 
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But it may be of interest to mention one or two of cases in 
which I have got exact figures. Most of us probably think that the great 
mining industiy is one in which little but skilled labour is employed; 
bat I find that, taking three of the largest collieries in Northumberland, 
9 I& far firom this being the case, they only employ 1890 skilled men, 
whilst they have no less than 2137 unskilled men. 

Again, I take two well-known engineering works situated in quite 
different parts of the Tyneside district. In one, which employs 940 
men, 670 are skilled men, only 160 are ordinary labourers, and 110 
are skilled labourers or machine-men; in the other, which employs 
1068 men, 697 are skilled and 371 unskilled, if you count machine- 
men as unskilled; or 932 are skilled and ISO unskilled, if you count 
machine-men as skilled. In a shipbuilding-yard where 955 men are 
employed, 200 are ordinary labourers and 80 skilled labourers. 

I may, perhaps, put it generally that whilst speaking of engineering 
and shipbuilding works only, and counting machinists, engine-men, 
&c., as skilled workmen, the amount of skilled very greatly exceeds 
that of unskilled labour, and whilst there is a tendency for the 
amount of unskilh'd labour to decrease, yet when we take into account 
the employments in which unskilled labour only is required—more 
than eleven hundred unskilled men, for example, working on New¬ 
castle Quay alone—and tlie overplus of unskilled labour which is 
only too often available, we may conclude with some certainty that 
the unskilled men, though not really so numerous as they claim to be, 
form a much larger ])art of the army of labour than any other section 
of that army, and jwssibly than any other two sections together. 

The Tyneside district is probably not exceptional. So far as I am 
able to compare the very general conclusions I have come to with 
those of that invaluable work on “ Labour and Life in East London,” 
which Mr. Charles Booth has recently edited, they seem to correspond 
more nearly than J should have expected. The difficulties of the 
problem of unskilled labour are no doubt intensified in the metropolis, 
but they do not seem to me to differ in kind from those by which we 
are confronted in the provinces, and the same remedies are probably 
applicable in both cases alike. I believe that the best remedy will 
be found in systematic self-organisation leading to some such method 
of ilie peaceable settlement of labour disputes as already obtains in 
many cases of skilled labour. 

' the diffichlties in, the way of successful orgonisation are almost 
overwhelming. In the Tyneside district there have been many 
attempts to form a Labourers’ Union, and as many failures. There 
is at the present time a movement on foot of a wider and more 
general kind, and it has been taken up enthusiastically. It is yet too 
soon to'say much about it, for it is quite in its infancy, although It 
ah*eady counts nearly thirty thousand meraliers. It aims at the 
establishment of I^abourers’ Unions in many different places, perhaps 
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ultimately thiougliout the entire country, and a Federation of these 
Unions for the purpose of mutual encouragement and support. But 
those most deeply interested in it feel most keenly that the uncertainty, 
which is the most txyix^ feature of unskilled labour, and the conse¬ 
quent nomadic character of such labour which makes it difficult tb 
keep up regularly the requisite member’s subscription; the necessary 
smallness of that subscription consequent upon the low remuneration 
of the labouror; the general ignorance of the class appealed to, and 
the absence of the habit of thrift, or, perhaps, I should rather say the 
iropoBsibiUty of thrift—the consequence of the unct.>rtainty, small re¬ 
muneration, and ignorance combined—constitute real, solid, immense 
difficulties which can only be slowly overcome. One of the most earnest 
and enl^htened workers in this cause, himst'lf a labourer, recently 
smd to me; “ I should be quite happy if 1 could believe that, in 
thirty years, we should have got unskilled la,hour properly organised.” 

But when we look back for a few years at the condition of the , 
skilled labourer in our own country, we may be encouraged in the 
hope that the problems of unskilled labour which so sorely perplex us 
now, and which seem so hard to solve, will receive a fair and just 
solution. Perhaps we are too apt to take things as we find them, to 
think that what we see and know is that which has been and which 
will be. ^ 

“ We 1 what do we see 7 eaeh a s]>ace 
Of some few j'ards before his face; ^ « 

Does that the whole wide plan explain ? 

Ah, yet consider it again I ” 

These labour questions have their root in the far past. Six centu¬ 
ries ago legislation was at work upon them, and so continued to work, 
in ways stirauge and doubtful to our thinking. But the actual aspects 
of them with which we have to deal have their roots in the imme¬ 
diate past. The factory system itself is little more than a century 
cjd. The frequent accumulation of vast fortunes rapidly and in 
single* hands, which we now accept as a matter of course, has not 
existed for much more than half that time. Trade Unions and 
National Education have not been fully recognised by law for twenty 
years* The whole labour question, as we know it, is a very modem 
affair' after all. If we will listen to the view of the intelligent 
foreigner, from time to time comes amongst us to observe our 
doings, we y^ll find that * about fifty years since he said, speaking 
of skilled labour in our England, that “ the condition of the woikmen 
and of thdr wives and children was so deplorable, the rate of wages 
BO low, health and morality so ruined, the greed of gain on the part 
of the mfoaiifacturers so^ general, and the State and society so indif-' 
ferentjiie could see no escape but in a violent revolution, wMch he 
^"^ed with certainty as unavoidable.” 
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And yet the half-century hw gone, and not only has the violent 
revolution not come to a silent, beneficent revolution has 

•done its work—a moral revolution, a revolution of ideas—and, though 
the change is far from its ultimate end, has already blotted out "the 
pic|ure of skilled labour then truthfully drawn, and, has given strength 
and hope to our faith in a better and brighter future for unskilled 
labour itself. 

But, though fifty years is a shoit period in the life of a nation, it 
is a long one in the life of an individual, and the remedy of patieno*' 
is ill preached to the man who, by impatience, can lose nothing, hut 
may pf)ssibly gain. What chance is there for the systematic organisa¬ 
tion of unskilled labour ? What chance that, when fully organised, 
its organisation will be used to promote the peaceful settlement of 
lal)our disputes ? 

The last (juestion would be speedily answered by many of the 
employers of unskilled labour upon Tyneside. They would say that, 
there was none whatev(?r. The new moveimmt has, so far, been dis¬ 
tinctly and actively aggressivt;. We had scarcely awakened to the 
fact that unskilled labour could combine before wo found that its 
•combination was the most formidable of all, for all skilled labour Is 
dependent upon unskilled labour, and, if that can be successfully 
withdrawn, entire stoppage of industry is the result. And thus the 
young Laljourers’ Unions, here and elsewhere, have had «.n extraoidi- 
nary amount of success in obtaining higher wages and shorter hours 
for their members. No doubt they have made mistakes. Tliey have 
been hasty, unreasonable, and inconsiderate. It is alleged that, in 
some instances, their demands have driven away trade frtim tin* 
locality, that they have compelled men to join their ranks who were 
satisfied U) remain outside, that their members are subject to the 
decrees of committees and oflElcials wbo often know little of tht* cir¬ 
cumstances of the cases which they control. But, granting the truth 
•of all these statements, and even granting that huge Unions of widely^ 
differing interests cannot be permanently successful, this has, at least, 
been established, that unskilh'd labour has that power of combination 
which was so long denied to it. Ultimate success in any great under¬ 
taking is often most solidly built up on many failures. 

The present movements in unskilled labour throughout the laud, 
the most important movements by far which we have seen, all tend in 
the direction of organisation. ' The ruling demand is for greater 
•certQiinty of employment,, and if greater certainty of employment can 
be obtained and maintained, one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
•effectual organisation will have been removed, there will be no Itmger 
the need of irregularity in the payment of members’ subscriptions. 

some portion, at all events, of the wholesome restlessness 
which characterises the labour party iu the present day, is dtie to the 
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spread of education, ai^d education has a tendency to make men take 
broader yiews, to widen and .raise their range of pleasure, to aid in the 
formation of thrifty habits by raising the standard of comfort, and to 
give the true appreciation of that which is and that which is not 
attainable. With eacperience, employment, and education, the work of 
organisation must become easier. 

And with really good organisation the possibility of peace is largely 
increased ; but there are certain dangers to which the Unions of un¬ 
skilled labourers are liable which do not affect to the same extent the 
older and more experienced trade societies. Tlie general want of educa¬ 
tion and of the business training which is acquired in the conduct of 
co-operative and friendly societies, compels them to accept leaders who 
are of their own class. So long as they succeed in obtaining 
prudent, experienced, and conscientious men, there is little, if any, 
disadvantage in this, but, as these Unions increase in number, and 
before they have lasted sufficiently long to train their own leaders, there 
is ^ways the risk of their falling into the hands of the professional 
agitator who must keep his position by promoting discord rather than 
peace. This want of the knowledge of affairs militates also against 
the practice of conciliation, although it may afford some opportunity 
for the action of the kindly intentioncd committees, formed of persons 
unacquainted with the details of the matters in dispute, whose inter¬ 
ference wouM be resented in the case of skilled labour, and is most 
beneficial, in any case, when confined to bringing the interested parties 
face to face. So far, arbitration has been the resort in almost all 
disputes in which unskilled labour has had part.' 

The tendency wbich obtains at present to make labourers’ Unions 
very large, extending over a great range of country and with many 
branches, is also a somewhat dangerous one. In order to work a 
large society well and safely a man of much organising power sliould 
be at the head of afl^airs, one who will see that, before all things, the 
^system of keeping accounts is thoroughly thought out, provided for, and 
worked up to. This is a matter which is too often overlooked, but 
which oannot be overlooked without disaster being certainly the con¬ 
sequence. And closely connected with the keeping of correct, accounts 
is the provision of proper benefits. No Union is safe which has not 
submitted its scale of benefits to very careful actuarial calculation. 
The %hting department is the least, the friendly department the 
most, jmpoxtont of any Union. The benefits frequently promised axe 
on altogether too high a scale. It is true that the niles may provide 
that they shall only be paid when the funds permit, but it is not quite 
fair to hold out prospect s of benefit which can never be actually 
realised. 

And, even when unskilled labour is organised, the difficulties ia 
the ^ay of the formation of Joint Boards are nearly as great as those 
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in the way of organisafton itself. I find that I can best appreciate 
them by picturing^ ao. attempt made to form such a Joint Board. 
Let US suppose that> jit is meant to regulate all questions of unskilled 
labour for Tyneside. We may withdraw from the list of unskilled 
labourers whoiii such a Board would have to represent those employed 
in the mining and iron industries, because they are rcjally rt'presented 
at the existing Boaixls, and are included in the arrangements which 
are made fiom time to time. But, upon the other liand, we must 
be^ir in mind that, in the shipbuilding trade, we have to deal with 
the skilled men rather tlian with the employers, for in most cases 
the skilled men are the employers. But, witli these reservations, 
we have the whole of the unskilled labour of Tyneside, representing a 
multitude of individual workers in a multitude of varying dfeaploy- 
ments. to deal with. 

The first point to be aimed at in the establishment of a Joint 
Board is to get such a proportion of the employers and employed 
respectively to associate as will ensure that, in each case, the trade is 
fully represented, and that a decision of the Board will practically bind 
the, trade. But, in the case of unskilled labour—^bind what trade ? That 
is really the difficult question. In the Joint Boards of which we have 
experience there is but one trade represented, and employers and 
employed are, so to speak, in the same boat. But in the new Board 
which we are contemplating there are many different trades to be 
represented, and as many varying interests. 

But is this really^so ? Is not the relationship of employers to 
unskilled labour very much the same whatever the trade may be ? I 
put that question not argumentatively, but inquiringly or suggestively. 
Are there greater differences in the relations of unskilled labour to 
various employments than thero are in the relations of hewers to 
various collieries ? But. even if this suggested view be altogether 
erroneous, then is it not possible to classify unskilled labour under 
such heads as may be ]>roved to be necessary, and to have a Joint 
Board in each case ? 

But^H is said that there is a serious difficulty inherent to unskil^ 
labotir. imd that is the impossibility of defining the district overwhimi 
any Boardf^sboald exercise Jurisdiction. The finished iron trade of the 
North of England and that of Staffordshire are alike precise terms ; in 
both <^se8 there are well recognised geographical and other limita¬ 
tions. ’ But'the unskilled labour of Northumberland is the same as 
that of'Cumberland, or Durham, or Lancashire. 

This does not seem to me to be really so serious as it looks at first, 
for exactly tho same may be said of the skilled labour in the coal 
trade of Northumberland and in tiiat of Durham, each of whioh has 
its Boards ’ Again, the building trades of Wolverhampton dp not 
materially differ from the building trades of the surrounding district, 
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yet they have their own !Boa>rd. So that, theoretically, them should 
be no difficulty in the unskilled labour of each trade having its own 
Joint Board in each town or district. But this is quite unnecessary 
if the system of Joint Boards spreads to definite trades and becomes 
general. One of the best results of the recent contests, in which un¬ 
skilled labour has played so remarkable a part, has been the convincing 
testimony of the sympathy whidi exists botwt'en skilled and unskilled 
labour. ■ Where a trade has its Joint Board the interests of botli are 
Attended to, and, if most trades had Boards, it would only be the 
nnskUled labour employed in industries which had no skilled labour, 
or in trades which had not formed Boards, that would need to combine 
and hafve a Board of its own. 

Upik such a Board every employer of unskilled labour could 
not be personally represented, but every large employer would have a 
seat, and the small employers would elect representatives. Sufficient 
employera must be represented to give the decision of the Boaid 
general significance, and to ensure, its general acceptance. 

But whatever is done will have to be the result of agreement 
between employers and employed—Law will not bind the two 
parties together in this country. Much valuable time and labour 
have been thrown away in the endeavour to introduce institutions 

similar to the “ Conseils de Prud’hommes,” which have (lourished in 

• • • • ^ 

hVance since 1806 and in Belgium since 1810. They are doubtless 
very good in their way, and we may gain valuable hints from them, 
but they, are not what we want. It is the bringing together of 
employers and employed as equals in friendly argument which is of 
the first importapce, and which no law can provide. 

I do not think that, at the present stage of this inquiry, J should 
go further than I have done. I believe that the difficulties in the 
way of the union of unskilled labour, though very great, will assuredly 
be overcome, and that, after many trials and much disappointment, 
perhaps after frequent strikes with their attendant miser}' and loss, 
** far off in summers which we may not see,” success will be built up 
many failures, and the peaceful method of settling disput^ will be 
awpted in the case of undsilled labour also. And not *nly the 
iabbdrers, but the entire nation also, will reap the benefit. * 

Robert Spen(;e Watsow. 



A DEFENCE OF UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


P ROFESSOR Sidgwick, of Cambridge, has recently written an 
original and suggestive essay against the system of professorial 
lectures at our Universities. The subject is so important and many- 
sided, it has been so ably discussed, and Mr. Sidgwick has emphasised 
a weak point in our present academical system with such fair-minded¬ 
ness, that any other University teacher, however much he tuay differ 
from him, may hesitate to write in defence of use and wont. On the 
other hcrnd, the issues at stake are so vital, and the changes which 
the adoption of ^£r. Sidgwick’s proposals would necessitate are so 
radical, that a brief statement from what I may, without presumption, 
call the Scottish University point of view, may have its use. 

Mr. Sidgwick has limited his lecture to the one question—How 
should instruction be carried on at our Universities in the future, so 
as to do the largest amount of good to the students who come up to 
them fpr instruction ? Time out of mind—in this country, on the 
continent of Europe, and in America—-the daily oral lecture has been 
regarded (especially in the department of Philosophy) as not only 
the most^ important part of a professor’s duty, but as the most 
educative influence to which a student can be subjected. This 
time-lmnoured system of oral exposition Mr. Sidgwick regards as 
an “ antiquated survival, a relic of the times before the printing-press 
was invented ”; but he is careful to limit the controversy to a special 
kind of lecturing, that, viz., which is intellectual and expository. He 
does not bl:gect to lectures on Science, Art, and Literature,, in whidi 
the result aimed at is emotional, or {esthetic; hut only to lectures on 
subjects* which have been already adtquately dealt with in books. And, 
as regards the kind of students whom he would release from sAtend- 
nnee at the oral lecture, it is only the dite dt their class, or those who 
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hare been a«iteqtiately traiiied, at home and at school, to derive 
instruction from hooks. The .;dipwi of those who have not learned 
what books can do‘ for them, aiciS'of those who while at college still 
require to go through the drill of school^ is not considered by Mr. 
Sidgwick in this essay 1 He admits that for them-the old system of 
the lecture may still have its use. 

But the “ exhibitory,” the “dialectic,*’ and the “disciplinary’' 
lecture being left out of account, as well as the lecture “ primarily 
designed to produce an effect on the emotions,” what remain? It is 
those in which “ the lecturer’s function is merely to impart instruction, 
by reading or saying a series of words that might be written or 
printed.” 

Now, this class of lecture forms so small a portion of what is given 
(or ought to be given) in University instruction, thattbe thesis which 
‘Mr. Sidgwick advances regarding it might be granted, without involv¬ 
ing any very serious change in our academic procedure. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s idea is that it would be better for the student if tlie 
professor either made use of a printed book—some acknowledged 
masterpiece or classic—or if be printed his own lectures for his class. 
But surely there would be no use in his printing a book, unless none 
existed of equal value to his own; and, in the latter case, if the mate¬ 
rial was new and original, it would be better for the student to hear it 
in the first instance expounded orally—that is to say, if tlie teacher 
was an eflScient lecturer, as well as a competent thinker. It would 
probably have been an advantage if all the written instruction of the 
world had been first communicated orally to listeners. It would have 
been sifted, condensed, and simplified, the irrelevant would have been 
set aside, and that which is of.permanent value alone preserved. 

It is vciy easy to see the advantage which the reader of a bodk has 
over the listener to a lecture; and one whose function in life it is to 
lecture daily sometimes wonders bow an intelligent audience can ever 
come together to listen! In reading a treatise, “ varying the pace at 
will, and turning back and comparing passages ” are obVious advan¬ 
tages. But while the lingering over what is difficult, and passing 
rapidly over what is easy and familiar, is a clear gain to the reader; 
it is also true that a student may often appraise a new subject, and be¬ 
come familiar with its details, more easily, while lie hears it expounded, 
than when he meets with it in a written form ; and this is ft^uently 
the case, even w'hen the student may feel that the discussion has been 
in some places hurried, and that be would have liked to go back and 
linger over its details. The question in debate really resoles itself 
into another otie—^viz., whether a student can best understarid a sub¬ 
ject, if it reaches his mind in the first instance through sense 
channel of the ear, and t^ visual channel of the speaker's ^nu^nality, 
or tbrougbtbft medium of the printed page. As to this, that® will be 
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great differences; but, wL^ the average undergraduate, the intellectual 
stimulus of listening aada following a subject orally discussed is far 
greater than that which comes to him from the solitary perusal of a 
treatise. 0f cpurse the lectarer must go on talking and it might 
interfere with the effect of his lecture were he to mingle cross-exami¬ 
nation with it. The latter—the Socratic metliod—is l^st reserved for 
a special hour, exclusively devoted to such discussion. To the average 
student, however, there may be a special education in the former method, 
and in the very effort to follow the speaker from point to point. It 
may be a direct intellectual gain not to permit him to loiter, at his 
own sweet will, amongst those details of a subject which may happen 
to interest him most—^that is, supposing him intelligent enough to 
profit by continuous exposition. In reading a book it is very easy to 
become intellectually slack and unmethodical, and intellectual guid¬ 
ance must come mainly from the reader himself. In listening to oral 
expositions on the other hand, by a competent teacher and master of a 
subject, the guidance comes direct from the speaker; and the spoken 
word should act, and usually does act, both as a spur and a curb to the 
average listener. No defender of the lecture system, however, supposes 
that it can ever take the place of reading, or can render the subsequent 
study of the great Treatises superfluous. 

Suppose now that the lectures of eveiy University profeasor were in 
type, and could be had by the undergraduates for a few shillings, the 
chance is that.—^however able,, or original, or learned the book which 
contained them was—it would be studied mechanically by the buyer, 
and that there would be a new premium ou cram. My contention is 
that the spoken lecture (and subsequent familiar discussion with the 
lecturer) is, with all its drawbacks, a most important antidote to 
cram; and there is, perhaps, nothing in our modern educational 
methods of which we have more need to be careful than the providing 
new facilities for cram. Even the unfortunate youth who spent many 
hours in trying to unravdt and understand the notes he had taken 
down in one hour (he was, of course, a very dull-witted fellow), pro¬ 
bably gained as much good from the process as he would have done if 
he had b^n reading a book, or several books, throughout these houre. 

Tl^n, were all University professors to add their lectures to the 
literature of the world—^the increase of which is becoming so serious 
a burden, alike to readers, to critics, and to librarians—it would surely 
be a mistake. Suppose the professor not specially original, but a com¬ 
petent average teacher his subject, the publication of his lectures 
would be no gain, either to his students or to the world. Mr. Sidgwick 
contend^ that the need of the expository lecture should be reduced, by 
gi-ring eveiy. possible encouragement to the teacher to disseminate his 
doctrine trough the meiliam of the press. It is here that mauy will 
differ from him. He says that onr present system gives an “ induce- 
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ment to t^u^er to keep the most mdispensable part of his 
teaching unpnblished/’ may not that be jqst' what it is most 
desirable to do ? EHSadembsl'teachers who haro kept their lectures 
beside theta uiiptiblished, and who haye altered and matured them 
from year to year, have been in a much better position—after mwiy 
“terms” or ‘‘sestions” of oral exposition—^for giving them to the world. 
An immediate issae of them through the printing press, as soon as they 
were umtten down by the newly appointed enthusifwt, would in many 
cases luWTO,Inflicted upon the reader a mass of immature speculation, 
or half-formed thought. It has been an advantage, at least to the 
literature of Philosophy, that its greatest treatises have not been the 
products of speculative youth, but of mature age; and that they have 
been subjected to frequent revision, both during the process of oral 
expt^tion, and after it. Aristotle and Kant arc instances in point. 

Now, take the case of a fertile-minded teacher, who has a course of 
lectures written out, but who varies them with tact from year to year 
or from week to week, by oral commentary and discussion—one who 
has the wisdom to interpolate every now and then material which is 
the fresh product of the lecture-hour, so that his students cannot 
exactly know what is to be brought before them at any moment-^he 
will surely act as an intellectual whetstone to his class, much more 
than the learned man who refers them to a string of authorities, or to 
the theories and traditions of the past. The personal influence of the 
teacher, which is so great at school, should not cease at collegfe. It is 
this influence working behind the lecture that mainly inspires a student, 
and sometimes educates him more than the perusal of a whole library 
could do; and it is precisely in dealing with the perennial problems 
of human thought—which are the same in all the ages, yet whicdi re¬ 
appear with characteristic difference in each generation—^that this 
personal influence is of greatest importance. 

The argument that by not publishing lectures, if they are of real 
value, other students “ are deprived of usefttl instruction,” is really an 
argr^ioaent against the monopoly of the professorial office, whidi some 
extreme reformers wish to see abolished. A professorial ch^ at a 
university is, and must always be, a monopoly; but so is the position 
of our judges, our senators, our clergy, and our salaried offidials bf all 
sorts. If there is to be open competition among academic teacffiers, 
and if their professorial income is to be regulated by the fries derived 
from the'students who attend them, it is ve^ evident that no profes¬ 
sor who has original matter to communicali, however he iiatf tury 
it from year to year, would care to issue his lectures in a pulffiriied 
form, so' l(»ig as he retained office. Mr. Sidgwick thinks ^iat 
keeping them back from the jwess, a teacher is diminishing the jitlbKc 
utility of his office. But perhaps the pubHcation of hu fretures 
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might diminish thf^ir ntility, while it would probably lessen his 
academic indaenoe. ; .. ; 

I therefore diffor Ifr. ffdgwick in thinking that ** the primary 
duty of an aca^^n^ te»cher ” of advanced students is to snpply 
“ printed books or papers.” His primary duty seems to me rather 
the exercise of that personal influence in educating the mind of youth 
which comes from contact with his own personality as a thinker and 
expositor, as a critic and an oral teacher. The lecture, according^ to 
Mr. Sidgwick, is to be secondary and supplementary ” to the reading 
of books. But why not let it precede the study of the glinted page, 
and guide it ? No competent lecturer wish^ to subordinate the read- 
ing of treatises, and their thorough mastery, to a knowledge of his own 
opinions. Most lecturers refer to many scores of books, and give 
condensed analyses of them (which ought to be helpful in the subse¬ 
quent study of the originals), especially since the historic treatment of 
all subjects has become so general. « 

As Mr. Sidgwick puts it, the student of Philosophy should be 
encouraged first to read the best treatises, and then to state his diffi¬ 
culties, to himself and tp his teacher; finally, the latter is to try to 
solve them. As an intellectual fog is sure to arise, and to surround 
all problems, less or more, “ the great thing is to concentrate it.” 
“ Sometimes in the mere process of ^iting it down, the difficulty will 
disappear Hke the morning mist.” But surely having t^je difficulty 
dealt with in the hearing of the student by a competent teacher, 
through an academic lecture, may also help to concentrate the fog, 
and to dispel it. 

^U1 that Mr. Sidgwick has so admirably stated at the close of his 
article as to the best way in which a teacher may help a student by 
getting hiin to state his difficulties, *and by himself explaining the 
obscurities which the reader has found in iJie printed page, may with 
equal or greater force be applied to the tutorial class in which the 
oral discussion of a subject follows the formal lecture upon it. Mr. 
Sidgwick's three stages in the teaching of philosophy may be admitted 
—first, the reading of books; second, the class-room lecture dealing 
with the student’s difficulties; and third, the informal conversation— 
without any derCgation to the dignity or importance of the second of 
the f%ree. Nay, the order may be reversed, or they may all go on 
rimnltoneously, and it will be a serious mistake to limit the second of 
them-~the lecture—^to a mere consideration of the student’s difficulties. 
It yf99 ; iapt thus that Plato taught philosophy in the Academy, or 
Aristotle im the Lyceum at Athens, that the mediasval doctors taught 
it in the monaateries and cloisters of the West, or that its di^pUne 
has been, carried on in the Universities of modem Europe; imd, irinle 

' " “ The oW order ohangeth, yielding place to new," - ' . 
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and the intellectual habits of oiw era may call for many modifications of 
academic |^ractice, such a In^ak with the past as would imply a radical 
change in our inethods of University Caching might do more harm 
than good to the generation that will follow onrs.', It might injure 
both the student and the professorial staff. ^ 

Perhaps the most impoHant consideration on this subject is 
we should in all likelihood have a poorer race of Univereity teachers, if 
in ^the fatrare the professorial function were to be limited to the ex- 
posij^tm ofrjhose difficulties which the readers of great books have 
met with irir^e course of their studies, to conversational discussion 
regarding them, or to the most brilliant peripatetic talk on the 
questions of the ages. 


William Knioht. 
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BRITAIN “FIN DE SIECLE. 


W HEN from the verge of autumn, at which we have now arrived, 
we look onward to the year that will begin the last 
decade of the century, we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
prophecy of storm for that period is very likely to be fulfilled. 
Superstition decided some tune ago that, as war and revolution usually 
came to a head in “ the nineties,” we should certainly prepare for a 
general outbreak of trouble in the nineties of the nineteenth century. 
If our drawing-room Zadkiel were unsupported by the signs of the 
times, his prophecy from what has happened in past ages would 
disturb nobody. It happens, however, that since his vaticinations 
were first heard, there has been such an accumulation of restlessness 
throughout Europe, and of cause for .restlessness too, that it is im¬ 
possible to view the future without misgiving. The political sage 
who foresaw the great llevolution in France had no better evidence 
to go by than swarms to the eyes of every observer of the present 
state of things in Europe, compelling him to doubt whether the 
century will pass without great disturbance and signal change. 

SometimelS it has happened that we of this “ tight little island ” 
could view the portents of commotion with no deeper distress than is 
occasioned pity for others and the prospect of embarrassed trade 
for a while. That is not the case now. No doubt the omens of 
disturbance may all disappear. It is quite conceivable that, like 
the clouds which most of us have seen closing from all sides upon 
our hapless, as if to darken it for ever, these portents may pass 
away so lightly that we shall smile at our fears of them. Yet that 
is but a nmybe j there is neither sense nor courage in denying that 
the barometer has fallen too low to warrant belief in a merely 
threatening dbturbanoe j and certain it is that if there be no dispersal 
yoL. tvm. 9 
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of the troubles that are seen ro»Uing np at most points of the compass, 
from hone of them is Engird, lii;ely to escape untouched. But 
dnce it is hardly permitted |o speak of such thin|p in any language 
but that of cheeiy indiderence, let us hasten to add (vyhat hB ceminly 
true) that it does not follow that England will come poocfly out of 
whatever may ^threaten. Eor one thing, there is no reason tp doubt 
that the Biitish character remains as robust as ever it was. If we 
judge by the mass of the people, it must be said that the essential 
character of.E^glishmen has changed wonderfully little with the lapse 
of centuries,,Stored conditions of life, and the constant infusion of 
foreign blood. We are not to forget that it has been sharply tested 
more than once within the last forty years, as at the times of the 
Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny ; and we may safely believe that 
if there have been days when its activities were more quic|i|||land 
glorious, others there have been that justified suspicions of decline 
beyond all that are reasonable now. 

A softness there is, no doubt, that was never known before. It 
appears in a more profound feeling of humanity for man and beast than 
Howard could have hoped for in his not very distant day. There are 
some who fear that this sentiment—“ humanitarian ” is its name of 
scorn—may be found weakening for fighting times; but it is much 
too recent and unsettled to justify the apprehension. The old Adam 
is somewhati retired, perhaps, but he may be depended upon for 
coming forward again with all the briskness of ferocity at the call of 
a menacing war, if that be one of the things to be feared. The 
softness of which we are speaking will give no advantage to a foreign 
foe after the first “ butcher’s bill ” has been published. On the other 
hand, it m^ht prove fortunate and serviceable at home in any rush 
of change; and amongst the various movements that betoken com¬ 
motion and conflict at no distant time, not the least important is the 
advance in eveiy civilised state of the sentiments, the aspirations, 
the strivings, that are commonly lumped under the name of Socialism. 
If attompts to force the impracticable doctrines of Socialism into law 
have to be resisted, the struggle will be least fierce and destructive 
where opporition is based on grounds of common sense alone, and 
wh^ heartiessnesB cannot be alleged as the dominant inspiration of 
resistahoe. Frmn no point of view, therefore, does there seem to be 
mpch r^^Bon to regret the advance in our own country of “ humani- 
taiMm^em **; and except for this softness, such as it is, the Englishmen 
who ho]d ihe Empix« now are the veritable sons of the Englishmen 
who li«d iitB foundations. Guidance they may lack; there is nowy 
possibly may continue to be, a fatal want of wise, strong,, daring 
leader^ip j bnt speaking for the people at large, they remmn tke some 
in enterprise, the same iii coniage, the same in hardwood, the slune in 
love of country and pride of race—taught though they are &om the 
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iiops of a thousood meal-tubs that this is a thing they should be 
rather ashamed j| £ Moreover, they have not yet lost their old, edow, 
sure-footed cpxpuDQ sehse : it exists to come out at the call of any 
•one who knows how to appeal to it. And yet more to the purpose is 
lit, perhaps, that the obstinate, brutal, and bloody vigour ' that wm 
• originally funded in them remains unexhausted; plenty of it left for 
whatever occasion may demand its services. 

It is a comfort to reflect upon these ample remanets of character. 
But when they are all brought together for contemplation, the confi¬ 
dence they inspire should be allowed its proper character. The right 
conclusion is, not that the firmer qualities of the race will never be 
•called upon again, but that we ne'ed not despair of the result whatever 
teats they may have to undergo. Beadiness and ability to stand up 
aglinst the worst assaults of fate do not always dispose of the neces¬ 
sity of meeting them ; and there is no assertion of failing energy or 
faltering courage, no expression of doubt that these qualities will 
“*pull the country through,” in saying that they are not unlikely to 
undergo a heavy styain before the close of the century. 

The warrant for so saying is nothing less than the increasing insta- 
fbility of all the foundations of peace. I say all the foundations; for 
though, so far as we are conceimed,. there is good hope of reconstruc¬ 
tion or repair in the continuing vigour of British manhood, no 
one who is unafraid of being called pessimist wDl deny that neither 
within nor beyond tliese shores are the guarantees of tranquillity what 
they were in the last generation. Not that it is necessary to go back 
so far for a point of comparison. They have been weakekied in every 
direction within the last ten years, and most within the last two. 

The more obvious difierences appear when we look to the prodigious 
array of armed rivalries abroad, anH reflect upon our own changed 
place in the world; but this we will leave for a time, and look at 
home. Here agitations for social change, for profound social ohsuige, 
are rapidly deepening and extending; and they have already achieved 
enough of success to encourage, though not to intoxicate and inflanfe. 
By good luck, they work upon a race of men who are not so easily 
moved to violence as some others; but their persistency when well set 
upon any line, of conduct, and especially when sustained by plausible 
preaching, cannot be doubted at this time of day. By the intrusion 
■of rebellion into the public service we may see how far indifference to 
social anarchy has extended nnder the teaching of Latter-day Radicalism. 
Now ^at it has appeared there, many a calm, judicious person will 
tell you that it does not alarm him in the least; and the quick sup- 
pressipn of, the police and post-office strikes (what was called “ the 
mutiny ” of the Ouards had little significance, perhaps) gives tihem full 
liberty to say so* But if any one of them had been asked at the 
time of ^eDock strike whether he would think such Bcenbs of insnb- 
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ordination as we have lately witnessed a grave sign d social disturb¬ 
ance, he would have answer^ Yes: sihiling at the ne:ra&|asnefiB betrayed 
in so extravagant a qrlteslaon. And his judgment iRp’ was probably 
as calm and as discriminating as that which has sup^eded It. Of 
course it may be that there will be no repetition of strike-disturbances 
in the public smrvice, and that the spirit that prompted them is 
quite crushed out j but for my part, I do not think it a reasonable ex¬ 
pectation that they will never recur, unless it should appear that the 
labour combinations of which they were a badly organised part are 
decaying; of which there is no present sign. 

There is certainly no discouragement to anti-social agitation in the 
fact that year after year a Conservative Government allows an organ- 
nised system of robbery (milder than brigandage in form, no doubt) 
to succeed in Wales; while from the same bulwark of law and 
order—our only one—proceeds a land-purchase scheme for buying 
peace of one class of people at the expense of several others. We 
are further to remark that these agitations coincide with what is likely 
to prqve a long period of confusion for political parties, with resort 
on every side to all manner of competitions for popular favour. 
Nothing is more clear than that the party system in politics, which 
has been the sub-structure of government for many a generation, has 
become thorougjhly degraded and demoralised; nothing more cl^r, 
except it be that at the same time, and as a consequence, the func¬ 
tions of Parliament have fallen into such disorder that Liberalism itself 
is heard clamouring for gag and fetter to discipline what only yester¬ 
day was still the freest and most august assembly in the world. And 
if it be true that the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s principles of 
government for Ireland would—I do not say lead to “ the dismem¬ 
berment the Empire,” that is another matter; but in the most 
signal manner stamp rebellion and outrage with success, what is the 
outlook in that direction ? We may grant that the prospect is not 
that the Parnellite combination will succeed at once to the full extent 
of its wishes, even though the British party in association with it 
does achieve a triumph at the next general election. But what then ? 
Very strangely, it is a common delusion that the Irish Nationalists and 
their representatives in Parliament have been so far baulked of success. 
In troth, they have not yet succeeded in obtaining a separate govern¬ 
ment for Irel^d, though Heaven only knows how near they may 
be to achieving it by the machinery of Land Purchase Bills and 
under the name and through the means of Local Councils. But in 
the minor buriness (if so they esteem it) of wrecking our own parlfo- 
mentary institutions by the methods marked out for that purpose 
years ago, their success h^ been constat, cumulative, and not yery 
far from complete. This may be to them an unprofitable j(^, but to us 
it is more than a grief; and we have now to see how much farther 
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the damage is to extmd. What is the position of affairs at the 
close of a se^tMpkbie i^notis to Parliamentary Government and the 
respectability ^^^rties than any of its predecessors ? It is‘worth 
more than a glance, considering what is likely to flow from it, though a 
glance is all that we can bestow. “ 

No sensible man will blind himself to the fact that the Gladstonian 
party is not only more hopeful but more strong than it was when the 
present session of Parliament began ; that a general election at this 
moment would probably diminish the Ministerial majority by half; 
and that a continuance of the mismanageTiient and misfortunes of the 
Government during the trying year to come would almost certainly 
reduce that majority to impotence. Now the point for observation is 
that, whether the elections place the Unionists in the one position 
or the other, the same result may be expected; and the short 
name for that result is Biot. 

Home Rule may or may not follow later ; whah is all but certain to 
ensue immediately is a violent recurrtmce of the distractionB which 
the Home Rule scheme has cursed the country with. Even’’If the 
Ministerial majority were destroyed altogether at the next elections, 
w'e are not to suppose that a Gladstonian administration ‘ would bt* 
able to supply the Irish parliamentary party off-hand with “ a parlia¬ 
ment on College Green.” That the one party need no^j hope nor tht- 
other fear; 3 "et what is to be feared is enough. Such a Government 
would have to proceed at once to a scheme of legislation that would 
cast the whole country into turmoil—rurmoil none the Jess furious 
because the contending parties would be more evenly balanced; and 
not only so, but because of something else: the House of Lords 
would be brought into the fray. On should the Gladstonian-Paruellite 
party be returned in greater force, though not quite strong enough to 
take the command of affairs, there is no difficulty in forecasting what 
would happen in that event. The struggle becoming much closer, we 
are not to expect any abatement of the contentions that rock the Par¬ 
liamentary system ; any greater decency in the choice of means for 
obtaining or retaining official power; any more inclination on either 
side to forego a tactical advantage for the sake of good government 
than there appears to be now. Reasonable expectation, indeed, must 
run idl to the contrary. And this is by far the most probable alterna¬ 
tive to an incoming Gladstonian Government, bound to choose between 
courting immediate destruction at the hands of its own idlies, and 
the introduction of a Separation Bill: with a flaming conflict to follow 
when that measure passes to the House of Lords. 

These are some of the considerations which rise to view wheh we 
look, from the dediiiing months of 1890 to the year that vjill begin 
the ia^t decade of the centuiy. Put together, they make so formid¬ 
able an appearance that w'e know what to expect from their 
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contecmplatiooi—>a cry tliat they are, they mmt be^ ,^e exaggerations 
of Alarm. Yet, taken separately, every one of thei|» familiar to the- 
readera of the newspaper press and the student ^ statesmanlike 
speeches. Frcsn tame to time, as each of them received fi-esh illus¬ 
tration, th^ have all been discitssed by the soberest, holdest, 
cheerfnleBt minds as so many dangers to the peace and prosperity of 
the real^ and great dangers they have each been declared in turn. 
The only novelty here is that they are brought into sight at one and 
the same time ; and so they should be if their bearings and probable- 
outcome are to be understood. For while they are closely related 
already, they are likely to act and re-act upon each other more 
vigorously in future. The organised lawlessness, the rancorous- 
bigotry, the violation of communal duty which we see in a multitude 
of diffeiing factions in the nation at large are but a reflex of the 
disorders that threaten to break up the party system of government 
and destroy the Parliamentary machine. In the House of Commons 
and out of it the spectacle is much the same ; and if at one time the 
Irish i|>arty alone reckoned upon victory through the competition of 
parf^ mep and the swaying of mass votes from side to side, half a dozen 
factions have since discovered that they may safely rely upon the same 
calculation. As yet, however, they have not got to work with all the- 
opportunities^that will be afforded (judging from the prospects before 
us at this moment) in the general election to come, and in that which 
will probably follow at no great distance of time thereafter. 

It would be well if we had now come to an end of the disquietudes 
that promise a troubled time for us before the close of the century. 
But the survey is not yet complete. So far it has been confined to- 
domestic c^irs, and much has been omitted from the reckoning; but 
on this head we will add only one or two remarks more or less to the 
purpose. The £rst is, that while an increasing restlessness for social 
change coincides with increasing debility in State control, tlie move¬ 
ment is not restricted to England by any means, but has its counter¬ 
part in every nation in Europe; therefore it is the less likely to be 
suppressed. The other is (the reflection may be pardoned since it 
can hardly be omitted) that a most beneficent reign, blessed by wisdom 
and Mndness and rewarded with the utmost loyalty, the reign of a 
good woman, which is always the safest and surest of all, must be 
near *p rts end before Britain sees the century out. It would be quite- 
unwarrsntable to draw sinister conclusions from that fact standing 
alone j but it cannot be considered apart from times and seasons, mid 
ihese may-be of one sort or another. They may be times of peace- 
or times of discord. They'may be fortunate or unfortunate; but, at 
the best, they cannot be so' fortunate as to do more than reduce the 
loss to a minimum. Moreover, no man of the world will be diq^iOsed 
to doubt tliat should the democratic spirit govern henceforth in the- 
temper which it now displays, and should it continue to speak by the- 
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months that now ajcipwer for it in the House of Conimons, Ministerial 
government wiU |pKmxe'^ difBcult when a king sits on the 
throne. The aim^)^ explanation that remark is that kings ^ 
men, and therefore targets' for many a shaft of questioning suspicion 
and damaging innuendo that cannot be aimed at an equally blameless 
woman. The assumption when a queen reigns is that the Sovereign 
trusts to her councillors; when a king reigns that the Sovereign has 
a will ^of his own, preferences, favouritisms, and “ pulls the wires ” 
even though his hand is never seen in the direction of public affairs. 
Many considerations drawn from the evolutionaiy changes that have 
appeared of late in the institutions of the country favour the opinion; 
but on these accounts alone, the most fortunate thing for monarchy 
in England—which is the very prop and centre of stability for the 
whole empire—would be succession in the female line. Under the 
best of kings it will probably be no more safe from assault in a 
proximate future than the House of Lords is now. Under a changed 
order of succession—which, I need not be told, is impossible—the 
inonajjchy would go tranquilly on as long as the country could reckon 
upon as much careful good sense, as much sweetness, kindness, emd 
honour in its Queens as may be found in thousands of English homes. 

With firmer ground beneath us in our own land, we should be able 
to look with less concern to what is going on abroad, and to the very 
different place that England holds in the world, as compared 
with its all-commanding position fifty years since. Undoubtedly the 
nation is richer and stronger by far than it was then, in everything 
that can be expressed statistically. Population, imports, exports, 
consumption per head, cash reserves, carrier-ships, war-ships, guns 
and stores—all that can speak by figures of wealth and might tells 
us that we are a far stronger people than we were in the fifties. And 
as far as the material comfort of the people is concerned there is no 
drawback to the statement. But as to the rest, strength is relative 
m this world of everlasting combat; and riches are useless when they 
lie beyond the pale of resource in time of need. As soon as we begin 
to estimate our strength by comparison—the other way being merely 
ridicnlona—the truth comes out that England can no longer boast of 
being j&e dominating Power in the world. This she was, beyond all 
question, fifl^ years ago—even later ; and it was not only a matter of 
pride, of jnst and noble pride, but of very considerable profit; the full 
value of which, however, has yet to be found out. Whether it be 
because the general mass of Englishmen haye been blinded to the 
change by the actual advance of the country in wealth, in “ (xtlonial 
expansionand to some extent in war-equipment, or whether they 
dp noifc choose to admowledge a downcome of which they are never¬ 
theless aware, it is impossible to say; but the fact is that they teem 
to be entirely unconscious that anything of the kind has happened. 
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Conscious and indifferent we .<»,n hardly imagisfe them; and per¬ 
haps the truth is thi&t 4rhiie they hear not a dn the subject 
from their instnictora in the press and on the platfbnn, and while 
they see their mlers busying’ themselves with a vast deal of little 
business and doin)^ nothing in this, they suppress their own sentiments 
as probably erroneous o#exaggerated. 

But it must be extremely difficult to rest upon that suspicion of 
theirs just; now; when certain events are speaking loudly of ^e fact 
that, spite of the abundant evidence of growth which Mr. Giffien can 
supply, spteof the many signs of vigour and prosperity that meet our 
eyes whenever we make a reckoning of our worldly good, England 
has fallen from her pride of place. It is so; and whatever chance 
the country may have of regaining its lost authority, it will not be 
the gift of those who either deny tlie loss, or treat it for some 
trumpery ephemeral purpose as of no account. (To bo explicit, I 
call the service of a party in expectation or in difficulties a trumpery 
ephemeral purpose where a matter of sucli deep importance as this is 
concerned.) Of the two things, it is easier to assert that thj^ same 
■ 1(^ of authority in Europe is of no consequence than to deny that it 
hM happened; and yet there would be little difficulty in showing that 
here the word “ authority ” is no very distant synonym of “ existence.” 
T*b be guroj^ Dutchmen ,exist, though Holland paled out of sight many 
years ago. As to the facts, it is a matter of demonstration from 
a seriea of events ending with the the cession of Heligoland that the 
British Government no longer gives but takes the word of command. 
Is there a question whether Britain or another Power shall go to the 
wall ?—has the mere wish of one a greater weight than that of the 
other ? We know what the decision would have been not very long 
since, and we see where yielding has become habitual now. 

About a year ago a writer in this Review found it none too soon 
to remark upon * “ a, far too slavish deference to German suscepti¬ 
bilities.”** Open reference to submission so unflattering to British 
pride was then a novelty; but at that time quite enough had 
. happened to show that the councils of Her Majesty’s Fordgn Secretary 
were governed (perforce) by a creeping caution, and even, controlled 
by menace from without. Three things were fresh in the mind of 
every Englishman who liked not to see the Government of his country 
dr^iggiog at the heels of another, feaiing to take its own independent 
oonTSe oti higher and cleaner paths. There are reasons for reoidling 
them. “ ’ 

For one .thing, bound as we were not only by our treaiy-rig^ts 
and interests in the island, but also by our engagements to the people 
of Samoa, to r^rain the rough and presumptuous aggressions of the 

* “ The Mvetery of our Foreign Belation#,” COtcTiiiMFOBAiir Ksviaw for Jane, 
1889. 
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Germans there, not^g was done bnt to mutter gentle protesta; to 
which no more alfi^tion was paid than if Lord Salisbury had been a 
Portuguese. Minister, The cruel and barbarous conduct of the 
Germfms was stififered te continue, and the challenge to interfere where 
we were bound to interfere was quietly endured, till the. navy less 
American Bepublic stepped in to give us a lead on the path of duty 
and honour. That was not as it used to be. Here was a change of 
marked significance; and when tl^ explanation was traced through 
this and that transmutation of circumstance, this and that shifting 
of the bases of power, it was sad to find the root of it in timidify. 
Her Majesty’s Government was in no position to demand the 
cessation of conduct insulting to itself, a strain upon its obligations, 
and an outrage on those whom it was bound to protect 

About the same time the German Government was busy on the 
East Coast of Africa. The design had long been to get control of as 
much of the Sultan of Zanzibar's territory as would suffice in good 
time to get possession of the whole. How far the German Gcveru- 
mcnt had succeeded already we know on the testimony (amongst 
other things) of one who h«'ld a high position in Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet, and who himself, had a voice in permittii^ the success. 
Speaking in July last year, he said : “ The German Government had 
designs on Zanzibar. Our position there was one of immense value 
and strength. The whole of the tribes of that part of Africa wer«* 
under our influence, and were looking up to us, and were determined 
to be guided by us. We held at Zanzibar the key to all the commer¬ 
cial development of a great African territory.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill then went on to say that “ in order to gain Prince Bismarck's 
support fur our Egyptian policy we had to give up our position of pre¬ 
dominance at Zanzibar ”: words which were uttered long before the 
bandying of contradictiotis on that point which arose with the neces¬ 
sity of defending the Anglo-German agreement. But though it is 
precisely true that “ we had to give up our position of predominance 
at Zanzibar” (where many Indian merchants were ruined accordingly), 
the season why is stated in terms misleadingly mild. “ In order to 
gain support for our Egyptian policy,” says Ijord Randolph Churchill. 
But what is our Egyptian policy, and what is meant by “ g^'ning 
support ” for it ? The policy is to administer the affairs of the 
<^unbry by good men of business for the benefit of the people and its 
cre^feore alike. What support for that “ policy ” is needed from the 
Geraians ? None whatever, except the support that may be derived 
from being let alone. And when that is said the true character of 
'the baigaining under which we “ had to give up our position of ,pre- 
dominanoe at Zanzibar ” comes into sight. The support whicb our 
Egyptian pcdioy gained whs non-fnterference with it—at the mc^ent; 
' tod the more accurate account of the transaction is that we were 
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moved oat oar position of predominance at ISanzibair under a threat 
that if we did not give it up aome awkward quesUons would l?e rinsed 
as to our hnsmess in ]Bgypt. 

So it was ^ken the blood-and-iron masterfulness of the Qermatrsjhad 
got them into difilhlties, and expeditions.had to be sent to chastise 
the natives ” and secure a more extensive “ sphere of influence.” Then 
there mast be a blockade; and our ships must take part in i%. under 
thq fetched pretence of putting down the slave trade; which pretence 
was abandoned as soon as there was no further need of the blockading 
for its true purposes. Here we were.forced into a palpably insidious 
and injurious bond of comradeship with Germany under menace. There 
was resistance to it at first, no doubt. But then came a plain-i^ken 
hint that if refusal were persisted in, it would be necessary to ask who 
was responsible for the anarchy spreading from the Soudan. ‘This 
was enough. Cloaked with that painful putting-down-of-the-slave- 
trade hypocrisy (to many of us the most revolting part of the whole 
affair, and it is constantly re-appearing in the literature of the parti- 
tioners-of Africa) Her Majesty’s Government gave in. 

JTo doubt tibia was done as a mere matter of obligation- Believing 
that the mensaee would be carried out, Lord Salisbury was unable to 
say, I refuse to submit, take your own course,” or he would have 
returned the answer which any Government in the world would have 
received in a like case before the century began to wane. Further, 
we may say with confidence that no British Government for genera- 
ticms before would have been persuaded into another speaking act of 
complaiBance: in some respects, indeed, more significant than all. The 
withdrawal of their ambassadors from France while the celebration of 
1789 was going on last year might have been expected of certain. 
Continental cabinets; and withdrawn they were. But considering 
that Lord Lytton was not required to figufe in the festivities ; con¬ 
sidering the ostentatious withdrawal of our ambassador, if it might 
be understood as a reproof to revolutionary crime, might also be inter¬ 
preted aa a mark of sympathy witli tyrannic absolutism; and, lastl}», 
considering that it cannot be discreet to flout a sensitive and angry 
pjBople in this poor way, and in matters with which we have nothing 
on earth to do—-it was sad to see Lord Lytton tailing off after those , 
other miqestic ambassadors. 

The surrender of Heligoland at the. demand of the German 
Emperer is better understood when we recall these antecedent cir^m- 
stanoes. It is the sort of thing that usually follows the otheir^sort 
of thing. While I write, the cession of the little Horth Sea island 
has yet to be discussed in the House of Commons ; and I faintly hope 
that one or two men may be found to speak of it in the langpi^e of 
truth and course. There can be no recovery from sin tiU the sin¬ 
fulness is acknowledged, and no' hope of escape from foreign dicta- 
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tion—or should we call ^ “pressure,” or “persuasion?”—as long 
as the dangerous httiaiiMitioa of it remains unproclaimed. Of course 
the agreement of Majmty’s Government to cede the island of 
Heligoland was a settled thing when the Queen’s representatives 
signed the document that gives it away. All that then remained for 
the LegWature was to sanction a surrender which could not be re¬ 
sisted without offence to a great Power in the first place, and in the 
next, wMiout deliberately upsetting a Government which is our only 
defence against Home Ilule. If Heligoland were Canada, or if the 
cession of the North American province were part of an agreement 
for securing a certain portion of the Behring Sea seal-fishing to 
British enterprise, it is possible tliat-the bargain would be upset, even 
though it did carry with it a Government devoted to the Union. But 
Heligoland is but a little place—British territory, but very small; 
and therefore not to be retained at the cost of the terrific conse¬ 
quences that would ensue were the House of Commons to reject the 
Bill of Suri'ender. 

Yet before the House does what it must (this is all written 
beforehand, of course) it would be well if some few Representatives of 
the Nation were to strip away the humiliating disguises in which a 
forced cession of British territory is wrapped up. As tlie story is 
told, the surrender of an island in the North Sea is quite a natural 
feature in an agreement for the delimitation of territory in Africa. 
If Heligoland happened to be famous for the use of ivory-backed hair¬ 
brushes, it might be possible to establish a connection between the 
bleak northern isle and the tropic continent. But since that is not 
the case, fancy itself would be baulked in making out a connection 
of any kind between them ; ,and it is quite unnecessary to say that this 
would* have been answer enough in the mouth of a Minister who was 
both able and willing to* resist the German Emperor’s demand. 
“ Our present business is to define our several spheres of influence 
in Africa. It is a spacious continent, and affords an ample area for 
the arrangement of differences. It is unnecessary to bring in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions in Europe to make up a balanoe.”^ 
There sure some things out of the range of accomplished fact that are 
yet within the bounds of certainty; and it is absolutely certain that 
if England or her Government had not lost the whip hand in Europe 
and become more or less subject to the thong, this would have been 
(at politest) the reply of the Queen’s servants to any proposal for 
handing over Heligoland, wrapped in an agreement like that which 
was latdy signed at Berlin. It would have been the reply even if there 
had been nothing against the proposal except its remarkably irre¬ 
gular and unbusinesslike character, and its inconvenience as a 
precedent in such biminesB. . 

But far deeper considerations had to be neglected in yielding to- 
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the Emperor’s desire. While the two Governments were engaged in 
the delimitation tonfiiot (for condict it was from drst to last) the 
whole world watohed kj awaiting the issue with the interest that 
attends a <Kx:kfight. We were to see who would prevail when that 
youthful god of war, the (lennan Emperor, pitted his wiH against 
British tenacity. The conflict over, the world sees the Briton, who 
has not been allowed much success in Africa, scampering to haul 
down his country’s flag from one of her outposts in Europe' I read 
here and there that that is nothing. I am sure it signifies a great.' 
deal both as to origin and consequence; and some measure of its 
meaning any one who needs it may obtain by asking himself whether 
there is a Power in Europe of which England would dare to demand 
what has been delivered in her name. France ? liussia ? Austria ? 
Germany herself ? Portugal, perhaps ; Spain, hardly. Or what if a 
similar proposal had been made to the United States ? 

Again, there is the consideration that Heligoland may be made a 
strong fortress good against any naval power. No doubt it is said in 
excuse for yielding it up that it cannot be so made; but the satis¬ 
faction of obtaining It is explained in Germany by the circumstance 
that it can and will be. That is precisely what the island is wanted 
for: to hamper or defeat the operations of any maritime Power with 
which Germany may be at war. Again, its cession to the German 
Emperor for this obvious purpose (now, indeed, proclaimed) is a 
distinct act of hostility to France, and a provocation to hatred 
where hat4 existed in quite sufiicient strength already. No fair- 
minded man will deny that it is so; and no judicious man can fail 
to ask whether a wise and careful Government willingly allows itself 
to be prematurely dragged into a position of hostility to one great 
Power by another. Such willingness is quite incredible: as in¬ 
credible as the theory that the entrance of Great Britain into the Triple 
Alliance is announced by an act of extortion on the one side and of 
forced submission on the other. Friendships are not made in this 
way, as the German Emperor would probably learn if he extended his 
visit from Osborne to London; and if the truth could be told, we 
should hear that this snrrender—^with the humiliation it is to 
Englishmen at home; the shock it must be to the Imperial ” idea in 
^e colonies; the oflence it has given to a powerful nation whose enmity 
wiA harassing enough before; the difference it creates between a 
British station in the North Sea and a foreign fortress there; and (to 
go no further) the graceless excuses and disguises with which it has 
been covered—say we should probably learn that all this proceeds 
from the determination of the German Emperor to prove himself as 
good a hand at diplomacy as Prince Bismarck. We have had to pay 
this price, not for “ the friendship of Germany ”—(that is absurd on 
the face of it: there is no friendship in the public enforcement of 
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servility)—^but to enable a foreign prince to boast that his conntiy 
has lost lathing by^ the dlpliiSiml of h popnlw Minister. Now, it ap¬ 
pears to ine that a^r that (t is time to acknowledge that England h«M 3 
somehow lost heir pommanding authority in Europe. No longer 
ago than t^ middle of the oentnry she would not have sub^^tted to 
any such humiliation, because there was no need that she should; 
nor would any Power in Europe have dared to put it before her Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The simple explanation is, of course, that the 'relative strength of 
Great Britain has declined; in other words, its means of fighting and 
overcoming. No doubt it is possible to imagine that at the same 
time her Governments have become more timid; but, if so, it is but 
natural to infer that their timidity is the acknowledgment of a weak¬ 
ness which is as well known to their allies and antagonists abroad as 
to themselves. But however that may be, true it is that within the 
last forty years the relative strength of Great Britain as a fighting 
Power has fallen, llival Powers existed then as now; but nowhere 
was the rivaliy armed and consolidated as we behold it at the present 
time. The general indifference to the change which appears every¬ 
where in England is barely explicable. It may be accounted for in 
part by the ridiculous belief, still lingering, in the Commercial Prin¬ 
ciple, which it was supposed would be always too much for any 
potentate who meditated war upon a great import and export nation. 
Some mysterious moral tntiuence, emanating from a people which has 
become completely unaggressive, may also be relied upon; or the 
possession of cash and credit enough to maintain a long war, should 
it ever be forced on a nation so palpably inoffensive. But every one 
of these comforts is sheer and absurd delusion ; even the last. “ British 
gold ” can no longer buy armies ready thade, or subsidise half a dozen 
German principalities; ship^ that may be lost in an hour take years 
to build; and the only “ resources ” that count for much in war-time 
now are such as can be produced in men and guns at a fortnight’s 
notice. There is nothing here, then, to explain the general indif¬ 
ference of Englishmen to the fact that in the armed rivalry of 
empire they are rapidly losing ground. 

They surely do not believe that there is no such thing as the armed 
rivalry of empires ? or that it is a rival^ in which they have no longer 
any con^m ? If they had not betm so sorely debauched by the cant 
of commercial ascendency, moral forces, peaceful triumphs, progress of 
human brotherhood and the like, they would never have been so 
dangerously rid of the perception that the armed rivalry of races and 
Emp^s has not ceased for a day; that in one phase or another it goe« 
on continuously; and that the one lasting security for peace, prosperity, 
freedom and honpnr is Arms. When we have groaned enough over 
the reproach that it is and the madness it implies, that fact remains; 
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it remains irremediable; and it was never more glaringly evident than 
at this honr. 

Of course I ain not uha^nnre thata large number of rea«K>nable men 
in this country, when they are called upon to mark the prodigious 
armaments of Continental Europe, doubt whether they ever will be or 
can be put to use. “ Something tells them,” I suppose, that war was 
never intended to be waged in these times on the scale which such 
monstrous preparations for destruction would seem to portend; But the 
something that tells 4ihem this can tell them of no change in the 
conditions or the impulses which, from the foundation of the world, 
have dnven piinces and peoples into war with each other. All 
the difference is in the prodigious enhancement of the means, and 
speed, and therefore the terror of war; and upon this difference alone 
can any confidence in peace be built. It is a confidence, however, 
that exists nowhere out of England, which tells against its trustworthi¬ 
ness a good deal; nor can I see that it is at all sufilcient to rely upon. 
There is meaning in the fact that the appalling slaughter of the war 
between North and South in America, the frightful suffering which an 
eminbntly civilised people suffered at each other’s hands, is evidently 
more a matter of pride in the United States than of any softer 
sentiment. 

For the rest, the aggregation of European territory into fire- 
new military empires is no warrant for a reign of peace. Neither is 
the need of trade, colonies, and “ roads to the' sea” in order to support 
them ; nor the grindingly oppressive cost of armaments which under¬ 
standings are impotent to reduce, though war may make an end of 
them—even, perhaps, with the gain of s magnificent “ indemnity.” 
When it was supposed that national jealousies were on the wane, there 
might have been something to* say for the hope that war would gradu¬ 
ally cease; but it happens that our time is remarkable for the revival 
of the nationality sentiment. Eace-hatred has ever been a most 
fruitful source of war, and the means by which ambitious princes have 
maintained its dreadful trade. Amongst ourselves it has dwindled ; 
but between Busslans and Germans^ French and Germans, French and 
Italians, race-hatred is as keen as ever it was in actual time of peace, 
or As tlfe hatred of France for England is almost unvaryingly; and 
what is more, it is equally at the service of personal ambition. Wlien 
j^ave Mormons masses of toldiery, full primed with the antipathies 
<^*rac^ been at the command of one man’s will ? Never in Europe 
till the closii^ years of the nineteenth century. Up to a- very recent 
date there was only one great military despotism, now there ttre two; 
an addition which creates a much more doubtful state of things. The 
prince whose will or whim can move millions of men into ftetion 
from 8t. Petersburg has now a rival in another prince who with 
more than an ei^al thirst for the mastery of the world can at a word 
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dispose of milUona of men from Berlin. Does it improve the prospect 
that this other irresponentie potentate is more undisciplined than the 
first, a parvenu in. emiaie JhtQUjgh a HohenzoUem, and comparatively 
incapable of ^ying a iong game of war preparation ? Hardly. For 
him the game of preparation is well«nigh at an end already; while 
hk cousin Eussia—with whom he would fain divide the mastery of 
Europe, if that could be arranged—may go on amassing strength for 
years to cpme. And the {dlies that are drawn to these two, staggering 
tinder the weight of arms that must be used before they can be thrown 
off, and these new evidences of confusion in the Balkan States and 
decaying ^vemment in the Turkish empire—surely these things taken 
together, and even without the chances of Socialist disturWice, offer 
no guarantee that the nineteenth century.will end in peace. 

No donbt it is true that every one of the ill-boding circumstances 
in this enumeration may take a harmless turn. It has happened 
ag£^ and again that the darkest prospect has suddenly brightened 
for good and all; and once at least within the last three years the 
gravest minds were lightened of the gravest fears that the conflict 
for which such enormous preparation has been made was on th# point 
of outbreak. But in forming anticipations of any kind we must 
go by our senses. Neither hope nor any other gentle passion must 
be allowed to exclude evidence or pervert judgment upon it; and a 
long accumulation of ever-hardening fact points to th^ likelihood 
that the last decade of the century will justify the prophets and pass 
in storm. 

And now to come to the point and terminus of these remarks. 
The war which the calmest and loftiest statesmanship in every 
country has declared inevitable—should it really break out to 
.^illustrate ^he century’s declining years, how are we likely to be 
affected by it ? The common expression of opinion on that point is 
that we are sure to be “ dragged in.” For various reasons that need 
not. be enumerated, it seems a probable opinion; and if there be 
really any chance of danger of that kind how much more grave 
does the domestic outlook appear! This is the point upon which I 
would fix attention. As to all that is going on abroad, with the 
probable result of general conflagration, we are nearly helpless. 
The growth of these great military empires, with their menacing 
ambitiozui, could hardly have been, prevented in Downing Street by 
taking thought. It may be allowed that if all the statesmanship that 
ever, guided cur afi^rs were cctocentrated in a single British braiu it 
could ocntrol the forces at work on the Continent or compel them 
to peace< But our domestic affairs are in our own hands; and how 
do they look tupder the adianding likelihood of a great European wai* ? 
W© made pur fittle survey of them at the beginning of thiis article; 
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how do they |HnMiuse ooDCozaitftxit with the otttbreftk of that conflict 
of Armageddon l^t vOn. Ifoltl^ q>oka of flba o^ber day ? They are 
not iznprorixig. thfeaa dixmeatic aflairs of oaz»$^t3^y have time 
to get worse in; and hy every sign and token we mnst fear lihat 
they wUl get worse be^re, during, and after the neat general 
election. The socdal anarchism, the • loosening of State control, 
the continnons«and permitted success of robbery-astociations, 
the confusion of parties, the paralysis of Parliament, the competition 
of statesmen in the bribery of lawlessnesR—there is enough of all this at 
present; and who can doubt that the causes that bmnght this state 
of things into existence will become more active when the next 
general elections are decided and thereafter ? That will be bad 
enough with undisturbed tranquillity Beyond seas. But what a 
condition of things if the expected crash of arms should occur which 
ought to find us sound and oompact, and not in the disorders which 
elsewhere have been the prelude to dissolution! Is not this wgrth 
thinking about ? May it not be commended to the attention of the 
politicians ? The appeal is to them—at any rate ix^ the first place; 
fot thiy are responsible almost alone for the distractions of the f ime. 
The country is sound enough, but like every great community it has its 
corruptible elements, and these it has been the business of thi^ 
politicians to pander to for years past. The people did not teach 
them to tra^c wdth disorder, to compound with lawlessness, or to make 
what no doubt many of them are willing enough to profit by, a Dutch 
auction of principle. If Parliamentary Government is going to pieces, 
it is the work of the politicians alone; and if the country is unpn*-/ 
pared, and worse than unprepared, for a time of trial which no other 
great nation in Europe hopes to escape, theirs is the blame. 
more will they be to blame if, while Continental ambitions are gnloer- 
ing to a head, JBngland should sink yet farther into politioiil |^rchy. 
The consequence of that state of things might be very grave^ndeed. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS* 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


J OHN HENRY NEWMAN, the eldest of a family of sis children, 
was bom within, sound of Bow Bells, and he had his own expe¬ 
rience of the “Turn Again Whittington” legend. For him, as well 
as for my Lord Mayor, certain phrases chimed, and they directed 
his steps. The child’s “ ToUe, lege — tolle, lege*' converted St. Augus¬ 
tine; and St. Augustine’s " Securiis Ji(dieat orhis ierrahtm'* converted 
Cardinal Newman. Face to face with the parallel between the Donatists 
and the Anglicans drawn by Cardinal Wiseman in the Dtihlin 
Emk Newman was left unmoved until he caught the words. “ Securus 
Judical oj'his ferrarum, kept ringing in my ears. Set'unis J^idicat 
orhis termrniii! By those great .words of the ancient Father, inter¬ 
preting and summing up the long and varied course of ecclesiastical 
history, the theory of the Via Media was absolutely pulverised.” From 
the head-centre of worldlineas—the city of London, and from its 
innermost shrines of mammon and money—the banking-houses, may 
be said to have issued forth those two captains of war upon the world— 
the great contemporary Englitdi Cardinals. Cardinal Manning’s father 
was connected with the Bank of England, Cardinal Newman’s was a 
I>artner with the Ramsbottoms in Lombard Street; the relative positions 
of the two banks, one official and the other a private venture, being 
afterwards reproduced in the ecclemastical careers of the two boys 
bom within a decade of years of one another, and friends, counter¬ 
parts, and contrasts daring sixty years. 

Newman’s father, whose family were small landed proprietors in 
Cambridgeshire, was a of cultivation, equally enthujdastio as a 
musidan and as a Freemason. He married Miss Jemima Four- 
drinier; and it is a little curious to remember that Newman, by his 
mother, was, like Faber by his father, a direct descendant of Huguenot 
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refugees, THlie i^ere faper-makera, who wfcrpduQed 

improvements into and n^e is still to 

be seen on a p^MiOi ^ w on Ludgate BUL ' ^e bank 

faUing, Mr. brewery at Alton, working a* iNi with a 

perseveranoe'tbad; did not command sucoess. The mothery iointnre 
was all that dnally^lemtdned to the family, and even this was diml> 
nished by G6ach6n>like feats in national finance. It was said that 
John Newman was to* go to the Bar, had things fiouxhdied t 

just as young Manning, seemed settling at the Colonial Office when 
the ffii:tun.eB of his father, too, fell or fiuctuated. The Established 
Ohn^dh t^^ed to both a readier livelihood, and though it is suggt^ted 
that Cardinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone might have changed places 
with advantage to both, no one, probably, has ever seriously believed 
that the one Cardinal, any more than the other, was without a 
clamorous vocation for an ecclesiastical career. Assuredly never 
did temporalities, or the need of them, so work for spirituality as in 
this story of the ways and means of families—a story which, in New~ 
man’s case at least, is not mere rumour and afterthought. It became 
one of John Henry’s pleasures to be able to give his father, at a time 
of care and embarrassment, the good news of his election to a Fellow¬ 
ship at Oriel; This w'as in 1823, and the father died not long after, 
to be followed very suddenly, about 1828, by a daughter Mary. 
The fan^y drifted from place to place—^to Brighton} to Strand- 
on-the-Green; in 1829 to a cottage at Horspath, which they ex¬ 
changed for a cottage in Nuneham Courtney, offered to Newman by 
Domfbrd, a Fellow of Oriel. “In the Midlands,” cays Thomas 
Mozley, “ it would have been set down as the habitation of a family 
of weavers or stockingers:” But it had its associations. Jean 
Jacques Bonsseau had lived in it; and Nuneham was supposed to be 
Goldsmith’s, “ deserted village.” It was there that a group of the 
family was; drawn by Miss Maria Giberne, a lady who much 
admired Newman in those days and who did him service after> 
wards in Italy, hunting up as witnesses the unfortunate women 
whose trartamony was so fatal to Dr. Achilli’s character, though 
it failed to -win the verdict of the court. • That group, which 
has tbe aiffeofadfions of the time, i^ded to the drawing and oom- 
jK)sitipn df h lady amateur also 0 the time, was described by th^ 
Cardinsd, in « letter he wrote to ^ late in his life, as “ a libel on 
my mothm^ ipd her children”; it was differently regarded by 
other members of the circle, Nnneham, Mrs. Newnum and hi^ 

daughters Went tolffley; whenc^ they took in hand the sdbiool and 
the poor at LitGemoie,' a |n;i^let, attadled to the pa^rate oT 
St. Mary^s, id which^ Newnmn^ built, out of his own resonmaas, ‘ 
first a church and then his mon^iohome. But just, before the chnsreh 
was consecrated, and long before the monastery was begun, Bosebfmk 
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Cottage spring of tlie year 18^ saw 

the mamage of lOss Jeminia Newxoan^ the 

Cardmal’s saMmS; few ^js i^rwards Mrs. Newtttan 

fell ill, .to ^ In As John Henry, who loir46, her 

tenderlyy‘d^«^: ^ 

•, , . «'One moment here, the next she trod 

The viewless mansion ot her God.** 

p 

A'fsm months later, in September 1836, Miss Harriett ‘Newmui, 
the elder sister, was married to the Bev. 'Thomas Mozley. Four 
years before these marriages, a brother of the two husbands—^the Ber. 
James Mosley—^had written home tp his sister: “ Newman is going 
to introduce me to his mother and sisters. The Miss NeWmans are 
very learned persons, deeply read in ecolesiasticEd history and in all 
the old divines, both High Church and Puritanical. But, notwith¬ 
standing this, they are, I believe, very agreeable and unaffected.” By 
the marriage of Thomas Mozley, Newman secured not only a brother- 
in-law but also a Boswell. He bad been Mosley’s tutor at Oriel, 
and he was also his hero. Mozley’s services to TractarianiSm are 
as many as his thousands of articles in the Times on matters pertain¬ 
ing to reli^on in England. And as each contemporary and friend 
fell out of the rants, there was a tribute to him least expected in the 
place where it appeared—^the obituary column of the paper to read 
which is, says Mr. Buskin, moral deterioration. His two volumes of 
“ Beminiscences of the Oxford Movement ” are a record, unequalled 
in vitality and vivacity, of a group of men devoted to Gkd and td each 
other, as have been few men so incongruously brought together. 
That Cardinal Newman did not wholly appremate Mozley’s labours— 
which bore to outsiders the aspect of being those of love as well as of 
authorship—is one of the freaks of fate which brothers-in-law are 
called upon to endure. The truth is that Cardinal Newman, once the 
** Apologia ” was written, desired that the story he had told should 
stand, no man daring to add to it anything or to take anything 
away* , 

Nest in feme to John Henry comes Francis William, about four 
yemrs, his junior. Frank followed his brother to Dr. Nicholas’s school 
at Ealing, each going at a bound to the top. When the elder went 
to Trinity College, Oxford, Frank, too young for college, followed to 
Oxford, and, says Mozley in chosen terms, “ pursued his studies, as 
far as waa compatible with an amiable but universfil and persistent 
antagotdsm, under John Henry Newman’s directions, in lodgings.” In 
other substantial ways, John Henry was able to be of use to this bnlMant 
younger Inothier, who, in due course, gained easily one of fh© 
double^frrsts 4ver kmown., "VPien Francis came of age, the *frfctaire 
Cardinal addreae^ ^ a set of rhymes, of which these .are 
someV 
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^Deor Frank, we both are sammosed now 
Aa cbanipiQiu of the Lord,; 

SixTolled am t, and ehortlj thou 
Muafi baoUe on the sword; 

A high employ, nor lightly given, 

1^0 serve aa mesfiengers of ueavmi.'’ 

But Frank; Newmaaa had already—^in this year 1826—other thoughts. 
Two years of Oxford Ufe had seen his fervent Evangelioalism eva¬ 
porate. He wsfi full of difiSculties, and he did not seek a solution of 
them at the hands of his elder brother, to confer with whom even the 
Queen of Sheba was setting forth from the ends of the earth. It may 
be noted, in illustration of the old truth as to the households of 
X>rophey, that not one of Cardinal Newman’s immediate family followed 
him to Borne, “ though he drew the stars after him ”; that Father 
Faber’s army of converts included none of his near relatives; and 
that Cardinal Manning may regard it as the most wonderfol of his 
many wonderful successes, that one of his brothers, the late 
amiable and refined Mr. Charles Manning, trod in his steps. In his 

Phases of Faith,” Mr. Frank Newman gives dim reasons for being 
beyond hit brother’s influence: 

** One person there was at Oxford who might have seemed my natural 
adviser—I mean my elder brother, the Eev. John Henry Newman. As a 
warm-hearted and generous brother who exercised towards me paternal 
care I esteemed him, and felt a deep gratitude; as a man of various culture 
and peculiar genius I admired and was proud of him; but my doctrinal 
religion impeded my loving him as much as he deserved, and even justified 
my feeling some distrust of him. He never shared my strong attraction, 
towards those whom 1 regarded as spiritual persons: on the contrary, I 
thought him stiff and cold towards them. Moreover, soon after his ordina¬ 
tion he bad startled and distressed me by adopting the doctrine of Baptismal 
Begeneration, and in rapid succession worked out views which I regarded as 
full-blown ‘Popery.’ I speak of the .years 1823-6. It is strange to think 
that twenty years more had to pass before he learnt the place to which his 
doctrines bmohged.” 

When John Henry Newman arrived, at his mother’s cottage after 
his eventful tour in Southern Europe, in 1833, Frank had just returned 
from Perria. Before the end of that year the two brothers were not 
on speitoig terms. The estrangement is told in the “ Apologia ”: “I 
would have no dealings with my brother, and I put my conduct upon 
a syllogism. I said, ' St. Paul bids us to avoid those who cause divi¬ 
sions ; yon cause divisions; therefore I avoid you.' ” Hiat mood did 
not lasA long; and though the difference of belief became more 
emphatic with the passage of time, and Professor Francis Newman did 
not, with years, acquire a less positive utterance, there were many 
meetings of tolerance and of fi»temal affection, even down to the 
years of the Cardinal’s life, when his brother came from Weston-super- 
Mare to be with him at his holiday retreat at Bednal, now his tresting- 
place for ever. 
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“ There was also syaolher not without his share in the heritage 

of natural lh$t eyou Thomas Moaley has to say of 

Charles Robert Newman, elite at the time the “ Reminiscences ” were 
written. His death ^bseqnently, and now the death of Cardinal New¬ 
man, make it |) 0 S 8 ihle to gire<4bim a fuller mention. “ But has not every 
house its triiti ? *’ a^s Charlotte Bronte, by strange way of comfort that 
misfortunes are for many, not for one. The Newmans had thefr 
household trial in the wayward brother whose eccentricities took* a 
form peculiarly unwelcome to those nearest to him in blood. At the 
time of his death, in 1884, a clergyman contributed to a news¬ 
paper some rather wild hearsay about the conduct of Charles Newman 
when he was acting as master in a school at Hurstmonceaux. This 
clergyman had been curate at Hurstmonceaux to Julius Hare, who 
had known Charles Newman there a few years before. According to 
him 

“ To Hare he lamented the narrow-mindedness of his brothers, John and 
Francis, who had entirely cast him off and left him to light his way in the 
world un a ided because of his professed infidelity. At the time I am speak¬ 
ing of, somewhere between 1834 and 1844, Newman was miserably poor, 
entirely dependent on his small pittance as an usher in a third-rate coimtiy’ 
school. The task of teaching rude Sussex lads was, as might be imagined, 
tolerably irksome to a man of Newman’s high intellectdal power. The rela¬ 
tions between him and his principal soon became strained; and the engage¬ 
ment was suddenly terminated by a tussle between the usher aftd his class. 
. .. .* . Hare, I remember, used to make excuses for Newman’s religious and 
moral obliquities on the ground of partial insanity—* there was a screw 
loose somewhere.’ ” * 

This writer does not appear to have even seen the ne’er-do- 
well to whom his sympathies went out so cheaply—but, as commonly 
happens in such matters—at the heavy expense of the surviving 
relatives. They treated the insinuations with silence—ail that was 
possible to them. As one of them expressed it to me in a letter at 
the time (April 1884), which I may now venture to quote; 

4*Tsappo8e Precentor V- is a clergyman and has the feelings of a 

just and gentle man. 1 therefore marvel that he shotdd think it right to 
drag before the public events of forty or fifty years back concerning an 
obscur^ ]^r8on lately carried to the grave—matters not creditable if true, 
and net ipafntable if false or falsely coloured ; and should couple with them 
statements against me and my brother which w'e cannot duly repel an'l dispel 
except by.attaeking our brother just deceased. No man has a right to 
impose bn ns this odious task.” 

• VojgTj.baaefiy toAj be stikted the main facts, but only those which his 
siuwiyiiig brewers were convinced that Mr. Charles Newman himsdf 
w^d call in question. When not far out of his teens, Gh^lea 
N^wpoon wrote ,to some cousins renouncing his family, and be^pmg 
that thcQT would not opnaider him to be a Newman, his only reason 
for the renunciation being that the family were too religioua. His 
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mother was still alire, And she uad his sisters taed to win him, but 
without succeaa, from the l£fe of lonelmeBS and isd^on he elected to 
lead. Never was aJEiEMhi^deM^ hhu, however one-tidi^ the amnge~ 
ment might be. Both his brothers, after they had bee^ **ciwb offby 
him, not he by tibem^ managed to pat togetixer funds for sen^^ him to 
take a degree at Bonn TTniversity, at his earnest desire. But he came 
away without even offering himself for examination, a step he explained 
by saying that the judges would not grant him a degree because the 
offence he had given by his treatment of faith and morals in an essay 
which they called teterrinia. , This was only one of a series d aids 
given to Charles by John Henry and by Francis, who, nnhke ini so much, 
resembled each other in their generous desires and actions -towards 
their mother’s youngest son. But in him they found, as one of them 
expresses it in a private letter, only ** the closest representation of an 
ancient cynic philosopher this nineteenth century can afford.” 

A man is entered in a Biographical Dictionary by tbe date of his 
birth; but it is really the date of death that ranges him in the 
memoides of mankind. Macaulay and Newman belong to a different 
epodi, but were bom within a month or two of each other. Newman 
was a baby when Keats, a child of four or five, who had not yet heard 
of Lempridre, was standing with a drawn sword at the door of his 
mother’s bedroom to shield her from disturbance during an illness. 
Shelley, jutft over eight, was already exciting the admiration of his 
sistOTs by his declamation of Latin verse. Byron was beginning his 
troublesome teens, scribbling his first verses, and being well hated at 
Harrow. Newman hardly ranks as the contemEj^orary of these, though 
he was twenty when Keats died, was of age when Shelley died, and 
when Byron died was twenty-three. With Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth, though these were all bora between thirty and thirty- 
five years before him, he lived in the world for thirty-three, forty- 
two, and forty-nine years. In 1836, Faber, returning to Oxford from 
the liong, which he had spent at the Lakes, reported that “ Words¬ 
worth spoke of Newman’s sermons, some of which he had read and 
liked exceedingly.” Walter Scott was thirty when Newman was bohi, 
abd when Scott died Newman was beginning the Tractarian move¬ 
ment i^hich was to give Abbotsford to Borne, 

Nei^an’s literary admirations were in great part those of the 
peuiisd. For Scott he had all Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. Ute tinsel of 
that medfaevalism did not disconcert him; and he gratefully mentions 
Scott aiB \aving in some sort, by his scenes of chivalry, prepared the 
path fbr the Catholic revival; surdy a route to the OiAtoiy; 
of Wardour Steeet. Scott’s novels he put into the hands of the^boys 
at the Oratory scht^l at Bdgbaston as prizes, and even eXamteed in 
them. Perhaps he had his happiest holiday when he spent fiVe'^w^s 
at Abbotsford at the end of I85’2,.the guest of Mr. Hope-Scott, who, 
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like his wife, Lodkliwfc’jB ^ugliter, hud become a Catholic. When 
Newman got the he wrote in reply: “ It would be a great 

pleasure to spmd acme ^me, with you, and then 1 have ever had the 
extremest symiiathy for Walter Scott, and it would delight me to see 
his placed' When he wm dying, I was saying prayers (whateWr they 
' were worth) for him continually, thinking of Keble's words, * Think on 
the.min^^l as ye kne^.* ” Lockhart was still alive, and tiie visits 
his daughter and son-in-law paid him in London, he repaid at Abbots¬ 
ford, whither, fizudly, he had his books taken. There, in the break¬ 
fast-room, because he could not leave the ground-floor, and because he 
shunned the dining-room where Sir Walter gave up the ghost, the 
old editor, a stoic amid suffering, a Protestant among Catholics, 
passed away, with Father Lockhart, a distant cousin, at his unre¬ 
sponsive side, and the sound of his daughter’s voice, readiug prayers 
from her “ Garden of the Soul,” in his ears. 

One can well imagine the mystiflcation of the old editor of the 
(.Quarterly in presence of the'J*opery which sat at his hearth, although 
he had been willing to ^ve Tractarianism a distant hearing in his 
Review. In 1837, one 6f the party at Oxford complacently records 
that “ Lockhart finds he must have an infusion of Oxford principles; 
it takes with people now—^that is, such people as read the Quarterly ”; 
end Philip Pusey, the member of Parliament, told his brother Edward 
that one of Newman’s gr^test triumphs was his getting hold 
of the Quarterly’* A little later this complacency must have been 
shaken by the report that Murray had said he would have given a 
thousand pounds to*be able to suppress the article referred to. Though 
the Quarterly might have turned half an ear timidly towards the 
preacher of St. Mary the Virgin, such leniency could not be expected 
from the rival Review. Of course Macaulay was cock-sure, even before 
reading one of Newman’s Anglican books, that he could reply to it. 
Writing to the e^tor of the Edinhurgh^ Napier, in February 1843, 
he says: “ I hear much of a defence of the miracles of the third and 
feurth centuries by Newman. I have not yet read it. I think that 
I could treat that subject without giving any scandal to any rational 
person; and I should like it much. The times require a Middleton.” 
'There was no weak openness to conviction lurking behind those words; 
nor yet behind these, written eight months later, also to Napier, and 
Also befere he had read the book he was eager to smash: “ Newman 
manounces an English hagiology in numbers, which is to contain the 
Idves of such blessed Saints as Thomas h Becket and Dunstan. I 
should not dislike to be the devil’s advocate on such an occasimi**’ In 
his ereay on the “ Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,” Msfisulay 
just ^udes to the Tractarians, saying that Jeremy Collier’s, notions 
touching the kuportance of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, 
4iffexed little from those which are now held by Dr. Pusey and Mr, 
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Newman a sentence whicli sn^ests to the initiated that the writer 
wrote once more witiidut hAving Wad Newtiiaite—who wf^l, never. a 
BitnaUst, and treamired no hnak es^pt it held a kemek 

After all, it,was 1^, to Sir James Stephen ^d Henry 
Bogers to pillory in the pages of the EMn^rgh. 

The first of these) after confessing in a letter to Napier, in 1841, tiiat ' 
whatever ccunes he “ cannot but cherish the good old ProteSi^t 
feelings of onr ancestors,” thus conveniently explains away Mr. New¬ 
man : “As for Newman himself, I am sorry that his integrity should' 
be imputed I am convinced that a more upright man does npt 
exist. Hut hie understanding is essentially illogical and inveterately 
imaginative; and I have reason to fear that he labours under a degree 
of cerebral excitement, which unfits him for tho mastery of his own 
thoughts and the guidance of his own pen.” It is worth noting, 
that while Newman was being thus described on hearsay* as a 
literary lunaitic, Pusey, his constant companion, was writing of him 
to a friend: “ You will be glad to hear that.the immediate excite¬ 
ment about Tract 90 is subsiding. It has been a harassing time for 
N., but he was wonderfully calm.” v 
. Macaxilay, instead of reading the books he had already prejudged, 
probaldy contented himself with reading the Edirihurgh attack on 
them (April 1843), and not all of that. “ I have read three or four 
pages of the. Article on the Puseyites, which I like very much. I 
should be glad to know who wrote it.” The writer was Henry Bogers, 
who congratulated himself with the true Whig confidence, when he 
sent his MS. to the editor, that he had “ not spared ridicule ” in treating 
publicafioxxs which are having a large sale, and are doing immense 
mischief amongst the young, the ardent, and the sentimental.” But 
“the young, the ardent, and the sentimental” had grown into men 
and reviewers by the time the “ Apologia ” appeared ; and Newman, for 
the first time, found himself seriously considered, whether favourably 
or not, by secular publications. 

Indeed, “ the young, the ardent, and the sentimental ” of the early , 
forties had made themselves felt in the other walks of life, as well as 
in literatum, before many years were over. 'Fhey icanned the Anglican 
Ghundu Bival Prime Ministers, if they fought all the week, sat 
under the same Tractarian shepherd in Mayfair. A Ix>rd Chief Justice 
ranked ft al ius highest honour to be the host of Cardinal Newman, 
even after |iis secession; and there was no house in London where he 
was more ,weloojne than at the Deanery of St. Paul’s.. Dean Ghuroh 
was one df that unmeime body of actual contemporaries or immediate . 
juniors who (»me under Newmui’s personal influence, and who, in 
their turn, spread the principles which have transformed the. Angiham,, 
Communion. In»one smise—Catholics do not hesitate to admit it 
—Gtiwtdian expresses the bare trul^ when it speaks nf Newman 
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BS “ the founder' of t&e 'An^flioBii Ohorch as it now va” «nd sajs: 
“Great as' hie serrieee'ljtiBre "been to the* Oornmnnion in which 
he died, they are Is - by the side of those he raidered 

to the Oominnnion. in' which the most eventful years of his life 
were spent^ He will be monmed by many in the Homan Chnrch ; 
but their sorrow will be less than ours, because they have not 
the same paramonnt reason to be grateful to him.'* Not in admira¬ 
tion for his mind, nor in reverence for his character, nor in personal 
devotion yielded him even by strangers, can we to whom he came be 
outstripped by those whom he left. His life was divided with a 
strange equality of time between the two Communions; for he lived 
in each for hs^ of it almost to a month. But he actually changed 
the face of the Anglican Church, while lie could not alter one feature 
of the other. It was he who taught the Anglican,Ghnrch; but to the 
Homan Church he came only to learn. 

Of all his contemporaries, the Anglican clergy bear most the marks 
of him. What their predecessors were seventy years ago, when 
Newman began “ to come out of his shell,” has ceased to be a memory, 
but remains as a tradition. “ Decent, easy men, who supremely enjoyed 
the .gifts of the founder, from the toil of reading, thinking, or 
writing they bad absolved their conscience. Their conversation stag¬ 
nated in a round of college business, Tory politics, personal anecdotes, 
and private scandal. Their dull and deep potations excufted the in¬ 
temperance of youth.” Such were the Oxford dons of an earlier 
generation, as described by Gibbon, Newman’s greatest master in style, 
his finger-post to the Fathers. “ Whenever you meet a clergy- 
fjfan of my time,” said Sydney Smith to Mr. Gladstone about the 
,4'ear 1835, “ you may be sure he is a bad clergyman and Sydney 
Smith had as little love as ‘Gibbon himself w'ould have had for 
“ Puseyism.” 

Vainly was Evangelicalism pitched against “two-bottle orthodoxy.” 
In Wesley, Newman as a Catholic recognised “the shadow of a 
Catholic saint ”; but the name of Wesley worked no wonders in the 
Oxford of Newman's early days. The Evangelicals entrenched them¬ 
selves in an obscure college, and their influence never spread beyond 
St. Eland’s Hall. Mozley says it may have been a common pecu¬ 
liarity of their complexions, but the St. Edmund’s men never looked 
clean.‘ He adds that their mental and moral claims to influence 
wore. incoiiiqiieuous ; and Archbishop Tait of Canterbury admits that 
there is too much truth in this tiigly delineation. Newman and his 
friends, bn the other hand, joined learning with sanctity, and united 
good-brCeding with unworldliness. “ We loved the Evangelicals be¬ 
cause th^ ^oved our Lord,” said Pusey—a formula which sums up, the 
Catholic attitude towards the Salvation Army to-day; but that is the 
beginning and the end of the bond; and Newman saw, even' if Keble 
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•did not, tliat liberalism itr (eligio^ represented by Wl^lyai&dthe.rest, 
was a iforoe BvaaigelicaUsmecmld not tooch: tbftt.^rapgeUcHdiatn was 
itself only anotber fombflib^Usm, though the feejmgsa^ prejadiceB 
•of its adherents were on ^e side personal reli^oimneBsuo , men 
srho had a general idea of the importance of dc^a, but /Vho had 
not the enthusuusm of religion, and the men who had the ^InBiasm 
but no scienoe or coherence, met together under Newman, tmd sup¬ 
plied to ^h other the deficiency of each. The leaders ^hem^Ives— 
Newman, Pnsey, and Keble—united tender personal piety with a zeal 
for dogmatio exactitude—for truth in thought as well as m conduct. 
The rewons why the early leadership seemed to lie with PuE»y, and 
not with Newman, are well known. Equally well known is it that 
Newman was the mainspring of the movement. Out of my own 
head,** he says he started the Tracts, and the Tracts became the text¬ 
books of the new Anglicanism. The doctrines they expounded, 
though fresh to the hearers, were old as the Apostles, and were 
gathered . by Newman from the Bible he loved and stndied; they 
had been taught without intermission by the Catholic Church from 
the first Peter to the last Pius; and ‘ the Anglican Church itself, 
under Archbishop Land, fitfully received them. The result of 
Newman’s labour as a revivalist is seen to-day in half the rectories 
of England. The typical Anglican minister trains, conducts, even 
dresses hxti&df on the model of the Catholic priest; and if externals 
•cottld nukke him the real thing, the real thing he would perfectly be. 
Beautiful were the tributes which Newman’s death elicited from the 
conspiououB pulpits of Anglicanism, and most affecting to Catholics; 
bnt some of the preachers strangely misunderstood their man when 
they hint^, as Canon Knox-Little did, that Newman would never 
have left Anglicanism in 1845 had He foreseen how many Boman 
collars would be worn, how many beards be shaved off, how many 
^‘oelebrf^uons ” be talked about, and confesrions heard, in the Estab¬ 
lishment in 1890. Why, the Arians in thrir day had Bishc^ and 
Ufaeses, and organisation as perfect as that of the orthodox; but it 
was with Ariianasius that Newman ranged himself while still an 
Anglican ; ands it was precisely the parallel he found between 
An^tztUB and Arians or Donatists that brought him at last from 
Ox^?d' to Birmingham. It was, in truth, .to the Canon Knox- 

littles * * 

liook Into the matter more steadily,; it is very pleasant to decorate your 
chapel^ oratories, and studies now, but you canmrt be doing this ever. 
It is pleasant to a^pt a habit or a vestment; to use your Offic»-book orynur 
beads; but it is like feeding on flowers unless you have that objective .vision 
in your faith, and that satisfaction in* your season, of which devotional 
exercises and ecclesiastical appointments ^ the suitable expresricu. ^^l^y 
will not list in tihe loni^ run, unless conpuanded and rew^ed on IKvine 
authority; t^y cannot be made to rest on the influence of indlviduaku It 
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08 w«ll to have lich eurious works of aiti ^lendid vest¬ 
ments, when you ia..jp«e!i8ept .€k>d; but oh! what a xuockm^ if you, have 

not. If your exteBUftb. kuappAss what te within, you Ure, So,{a^ aa- h^ow as 
yonrEvangeltcu^ op|KMi6nie^ w baptise, yet e:cpectno gracot . ThMyour 
ChUr<^ be^mes npt a home, but a sepulchre; like those high c^hednda once 
Cathidi&i which you do know what to do with, which you shut Uj^., and 
makf^.^raumento of, sacred to the memory of what has passed auny.” 

.AJoo&er paragraph iu acknowledgment of the homage from Anglican 
pulpUtt, and ,I hare done with dreary polemics. Those preachers who 
prais^. Newman so generously, praised a man who was, according to 
their official creed, a blasphemer—one who had deliberately chosen, in 
mature life, to practise the “ blasphemous fable ” of the Mass, though 
bom in ^e enlightened Establishment. Is it too much to suppose 
that Newman’s death and the sequent utterances of so many and so 
illustrious subscribers to the Thirty-nine Articles, may somewhat hasten 
the time when the hard words of that official creed shall be mitigated ? 
If not, one can only say that the^^manifestation of sympathy over New¬ 
man’s tomb was the greatest exhibition of what he most dreaded— 
the “liberalism in religion” which thinks one creed as good as another, 
which owns the Church’s rule for the body, but discards it for the 
mind. 

Yon are under a destiny,” Newman said very ac^mnnly to the 
Anglican clergy, after he had become a Catholic ; and he was attribut¬ 
ing to them what he liad always believed in a very spebial manner of 
himself. Not the third Napoleon himself had franker conviction of 
the distinctness of his fate. During the tour in the South of Europe 
with Hurrell Froude, in 1833—the lour which produced “ Lead, kindly 
Light ”—“ I began,” he tells us, to think that I had a mission.” 
When he paused in Rome and was asked by Monsignor Wiseman to 
pay a second visit, he replied with great gravity, “ I have a work to 
do in England.” In Sicily, after an illness, he sat down on his bed 
and began to sob violently. “ My serv^t asked what ailed me. I 
could ouly answer him,, I have a work to do in England.” The record, 
wim the obvious hint, is made by himself; and he evidently believed 
it tq be no mere coincidence that his return home, with its strange 
adventures of both delay and speed, timed with Keble’s sermon on 
“ National Apostasy.” It was the first Sunday after his arrival; 
and he says, “ I have ever considered this day as the start of the reli¬ 
gious movement of 1833.”, When he retired to Littlemore, as a sort 
of halfway house between England and Rome, he turned up an old 
cc^y-book, and it took his breath away to find on it a cross dmwn 
between the words “ verse ” and “ book.” Moreover, a further dbvme, 
in whk^ one less smitten with his destiny might have reot^nlsed a 
* sister^fi chaitt and pendant, he could not make out to be anyt^ang but 
“ a set of bea^s with a“little cross.” Then there came hja ^^ption 
into the Catholic Church, and thus the man of destiny records it:: 
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**1 am this night ejmeot^ng Father pominic the PassioniBt,who, from hie 
youth, I»B heem led. ^ nave, dl^ihdt hnd. ^rect thoughts, of th^ csouh- 
tries cd^tlm north, ajhd then of Eng^lmd. After thirty years' (ahnost) ‘waiting,, 
he was, with<mt his <mn Sett eeaiit here.*' 

Th& is in the " Ajwiogia ” j and in “ Loss and Gam,” tmdey'fbillSious 
names, the stoi^ m toM in greater detail:— ‘ 

. 4,1 V ' 

‘‘On the Apennines, near Titerho, there dwelt a shepherd hoy, in tibe'nrst 
years of this ooatuiy, whose mind had early been drawn heavenward) arid 
one day, aa,ha pray^ before an image of the Madonna, be felt a vivid inti^ 
mation that ha was to preach the Gospel under the northern sky. Tb(»w 
app^rad iid means by which a Koman peasant should be turned into, a 
missiasiaj;^; nor did^the prospect open, when this youth found himself, $rst, 
a layln^other, then a Father, in the Congregation of the Passion.' Yet,, 
though no external means appeared, the inward impression did not fade; ^n 
the contrary it beoamo more definite; and, in process of time, instead, of the 
dim north, England was eogiuven on his heart. And, stiange to say, as 
years went Oa, without his seeking, for he was simply under ol^dience, our 
peasant found himself at length upon the wery shore of the stormy Northern 
Sea, whence Cwsar of old looked out for a new world to conquer ; yet that 
he should cross the Strait was still as little likely as before. But the day 
came, not, however, by any determination of his own, hut by the. same- 
Providence which, thirty years before, had given him ths intimation of it." 

The importanoe which each Christian must of necessity attach to 
himself—he for. whom the Heavens descended to the earth, who has 
angels for his ministers, who is an heir of Paradise, and who traces 
the special desf^s of Providence in the details of his daily life- 
might seem to be alien to the humility and to the self-abnegation 
which Christianity enjoins. Tet he, whose Christian egoism is most 
sublime, he it is who, paradoxically, abases and annihilates himself 
most completely. “ From a boy I had been led to consider that my 
.Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously such.” 
And the attitude remained to the end, and determined the disposition 
of Newmah iWnids all people and things. ** It is face to face in alli 
matters'between man and his ^od. He alone creates; He alone hae 
redeem^; before His awful eyes we go in death; and in the visl<m 
of Hizh ie our eternal beatitude." But the persons who came near tn 
the Babred ‘ Pembn had reflections of His glory, and as such were 
held in woral^ip by Newman—the angels and the saints. And the 
persons, abxmt himself he frankly regarded in the light of their relations, 
not wil^ ^e outer world, but with him and his spiritual being. The 
record of his'Oz^ord contemporaries is the rqpord of what they were 
to him, Jb|m .Heniy Newman ”; he learnt habits of thought andt 
the idea of Church as a corporate body from Whately; Hurr^i. 
Froude *‘^xed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Bless^ Virgin^, 
and led me ^adnaUy to believe in the Bc^ Presence ”; Kehle fanm^ 
liarised him with the sacramental system; and from. Dr. Hawki^ 
learnt the yalue of tradirion. The bond was a close one in idl ctu^; 
but it had its basis on religion. In the streets of Dublin, long'a^r, 
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^evrman as Kector of tlje OatJioUp Uni- 
versity, laei but the story of his bwing. abseated 

bimself) yoars befc^i &oqi bbapel on purpose to avoid recc^viag'' tbe 
Sacrament with 3?r. Wbidaly, wm pure invention. “ He made himself 
dead to me,” says Kewman of Whately with great simplicity j adding, 

“ My reason told me it was impossible we could have got on together 
longer had he stayed in Oxford; yet I loved him too much, to bid 
him fmewell without pain.” When Kingsley said, “ Truth for its 
own sake had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy,” and this 
in a mere magazine with the pck>r life of a month in it, no one would 
have bothered his head over it—the charge was too hackneyed to 
need a hew rebuff from Catholics. But “ Father Newman ’’ was 
linked with the passage, fortunately, as he himself afterwords thonght. 
He accuses “ me, John Henry Newman,” exclaimed the hermit at 
Pirmingham, whose destiny the Heavens had made kndwn to him. 

So the “Apologia” was written. Later on, the passages which 
seemed to have pemnal resentment were suppressed by the author; 
who, moreover, gave the Rev. Sir William Cope a most interesting ex¬ 
planation of his adoption of the world^s own weapons—hard words— 
in the unequal duel; the world would not believe him if he spoke 
calmly. , His after-thoughts were that Kingsley should escape resent¬ 
ment because he had become accidentally “ the instrument in the 
gopd Providence of God, by whom I had an opportunity given me, 
which otherwise I should not have had, of vindicating my character 
and conduct in my ‘ Apolo^a.* ” Not, as he might well have 
said, “ vindicating the Catholic doctrine as to truth, and the sin of 
lying ”; but vindicating, what with Newman was a synonym, “ my 
character and conduct.^’ And Newman adds, in the same letter, 
that a 'friend had chanced to hear Kingsley “ preaching about 
me kindly”; and about Athanasius, too, he had been writing 
less unkindly; so “ 1 said Mass for his soul as soon as I heard 
of his death.” Never surely did any Evangelical, old or modem, 
of them all, see the finger of Heaven more filially than he 
who felt it every five minutes of his life, and who recognised even in 
Kingdey the instrument of the Lord—for His servant to play upon. 
The old fiiends he lost, and the new friends he made when he 
became a Catholic were they whom ** God gave me when ffe took 
Ovefy one else away.” ♦ And in you, Ambrose St. John,” that chief 
new friend, he says, ** I gather up and bear in memory those fomiliar 

r d affecrionate companions and counsellors who in Oxford ioere given 
^ to be my dhily solaq^ and relief; and all those others, pf gpi^eat 
nPme and high example^ who were my thorough friends; And also 
those many younger, mein, whether I knew them or not^ .'have 
never been disloyal to me by word or deed.” To Pius IX- he paid 
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hU h632iage in a sennon' ivb. in ariuoli lid x^cialk 

great acb towards tia her^j m ' 

« Oiae of his fiv^ adte ^ftor ^ was Pope was, in bis great oondeeee^sion, 
to call me to Botae: when I got there, he bade me send for mj^fi^nda 

to be with nie and he formed ns into an Oratory.Such midie^ope 

nowihappily i^dgnlng in'the Chair of St. Peter; such are oim persoaaal'eldi- 
gations to, hhn ; scmh haahe been towards us, towards you, my brethren/’ 

It was i^tod^ly this pervading personality in Newman that die- 
iingulsheii Min finm. his contemporaries. The pretentious “ we *' was 
dropped in fevonr of the simpler “I.” The abstract was exchanged 
for the ^nerete under a pen primed with individuality. The imit 
spoke to the unit—to the units who make up mankind. ‘^ Bfoart 
speaketir nnto heart,” was his own chosen motto as a Cardinal, who 
bared his heairt for the inspection of friend and foe; who told men how, 
when he'was (frdaaned an Anglican minister, “ he wept most abundant 
and mpst Sweet tears at the thought of what he had then become,” 
and so on, through all the phases of his life. Only those entirely 
ignorant of Newman’s selflessness in conduct would put down this 
self-analyms^and self-'Centred measurement of men to petty vanity, whicflt 
he was wholly firee from, or to vulgar love of applause, of wiich he 
had none. For the most part the poet alone has ^own himself 
BO Bpontaneon|ly, so autobiographically in his manuscripts; and all 
the world has listened. But here, at last, humanity could be studied 
in a priest. The personal and the human had re-inhabited poetry with 
Shelly, Xeats, and Wordsworth; and with Newman the personal 
and the human entered into theology, and into his account of it. He 
allowed himself to be put under the microscope, and how he bore the 
ordeal all his contemporaries will tell. 


Yet Newman’s friendships, though formed and governed under 
exacting and Tinnsual conditions, were extraordinarily tender. This 
was one .phase of his character which delighted George Eliot, who 
writeS'On this jmd other points to Miss Sara Hennell: 

“ I am reading with great amusement (!) J. H. Newman’s ’ Lectures on 
the Fosition ci Catholics.’ They are full of clever satire and description. 

, . . Xtwas just what I wanted to hear about you, that you were having 
some chiui^gi^ apd I think the freshness of the companionship must help other 
good iixflUaDbes, not to mention the ‘ Apologia,’ wMch breathed new life into 
me when 1 it. Fray mark that beautifM passage in which he t.bp.tTVg 
his AmlttOBe St. John. I know hardier anything that delights me 

more than sttidievidences of sweet brotherly love being a reality in the world. 
1 envy you jaasc opportunity of seeing and hearing Newman, and shouM . 
like to make an mcpedition to Birmingham for that sole end.” 

If only sho had gone ! There, at the (^atory, are still three of the 


immortal band muned with Father St. John: ‘ Father NeviUa, the de¬ 
voted “ William ” of Newman’s laat whispers; Father Byder, a sxttn 
of fine literary temper; and Father Ahstin Mills. 
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These friend^ps were less common'when the Oxfo^ 

movement be^on since'becom,e;, and th^ piie^nt 

generation, if it ^crtiiicig else* to the Newmawia (as Bishop- 
Hampden o^ed it),'V<mld have treason to be grateful for tUs in^isicm 
of tendmmera into the relations of man with man. The sentiment 
expressed^ to Oeorge Bliot’s admiraftion, in the closing passage of the 
« Apologis,** appears and reappears elsewhere; in Kewman’s method of 
addressing that best type of the modern Anglican, Dr. Church, Dean 
of St. palm’s— **Carimme” in his sudden outbreak where, on hearing 
of tile death of Hurrell Fronde, he throws aside in one epithet the 
conventional stilSneBB of the eighteenth century which ruled nearly all 

his poems, and exclaims: 

^ , 

“ IhaTtil! he longs to speak, as 1 to know, 

And yet we both refrain; 

It were not good: a little doubt below. 

And all will soon be pLun.” 

Newman’s young men improved on their model. Fabar, his 
“ acolyte,” who followed him to Borne within a month, and practi¬ 
cally fbnnded the London Oratory, had a greater exuberance of both 
feeling and expression. To the present Duke of Bntland, then Lord 
John Manners, he wrote: 

“ Thou walkest with a glory round thy brow, 

Like saints in pictures, radiant in the blaze 
And splendour of thy boyhood, mingling now 
With the bold bearing of a man, that p^ys 
In eyes, which do with such sweet skill egress 
Thy soul’s hereditary gentleness.” 

That male eyes had “ sweet skill,” or that men had eyes at all 
worth observing by men, came as a surprise, if not as a shock, to many; 
and Faber himself, writing to some one who expostulated with him,, 
says; “ Strong expressions towards male friends are matters of taste. 
I feel what they express to me. B. thinks a revival of chivalry in 
male friendships a characteristic of the rising generation, and a hope-' 
ful one.” “B.,” whoever he was, was right. The shyness which 
made an Englitiiman ashamed to embrace even his father, arose from 
times when wine^parties and a common interest in the heredity of 
dogs and henrses were the most sacred links between men. The 
Oxford movement established dtfferent relations——of mutual confidence, 
mutual ^Section, mutual respect. Of the influence for good which 
these ^nerous Mendships exercised, even Mark Pattison was sensiblo 
—even Mr. James Anthony Froude. At first, when undergraduates 
went home raving n^out Newman, anxious parents shook their heads. ^ 
Thq oorrespondenoe passing about the same date between Lofd 
Strangfcfd and the old Dctke of Rutland, reveals the perinrlmtionB erf 
aristocratic fathers over the friendships between their sems and tho 
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pkul xsi^Jik Qaem an Bm{n:esa, 

Ids solicitor ■'i ;aii41^ leorstary a jpener; 8o of the 

fomitam of ^ &r*lhust 7 souls in fatnw, idu^OS.id^Hera 

were ftsHn^/SiSj^il the mother of the Mosleys; “"But i|:f|i^ ^ good 
men ” ?. Add, “ bet is he a go^ man ” ? diffident fatheri^ i^Od confid¬ 
ing disterjs im When the sermons and tracts pendtanted into 

the |SROsi|3j^ question answered itself; and hap^ were the 
niothers whose sons were under the influence which madie religion 
seem, to ihe young, and even to the ambitious, something manly and 
ennobling. Wordsworth read and admired them, but he drew the 
line at Newman’s verse. Had the Dream of Gerontius %e com¬ 
position in which Newman’s sincerity of feeling clothes itself the 
.'most poetically—-been then writteui it might have extorted some 
relaCts|ht recognition from the bard, whom one can imagine as 
rather bored by Frederick Faber’s glowing eulogy of his friend and 
master, while the old man and the young walked together in the 
Lake country. 

It was near Windermere, too, that Charlotte Bronte, as the guest 
of the Shuttleworths in 1850, met her future biographer, and told 
her daring their first talk about Father Newman’s lectures at the 
Oratory in a very concise, graphic way.” Then follow some dots, 
eloquent ^ots. What do they conceal ? Probably some phrase not 
much more reasonable than Carlyle’s description of Newman as pos¬ 
sessing the brain of a medium-sized rabbit.” For Charlotte Bronta 
combined, as no mind, thanks largely to Newman, ever will again in 
Englaod, exquisite sensibility, deep religiousness, and an open intelli¬ 
gence, with as vulgar a notion of Popery as that of any Exeter Hall 
rhetoridbn. “ Good people-rvery good people—I doubt not, there 
are among the Eomanists,” she says in a weakly generous mood; 
“ but,” she makes haste to add, writing to Mrs. Gaskell, who had 
shown leanings to primitive Christianity, ** but the system is not one 
which should have such sympathy o&yov/rs. Look at Popeiy taking 
the mask at Naples.” The last sentence reads like the text of 
one of Newman’s ledjures, a text to be tom mercilessly to tatters. 
By Ihe way, Miss Bronte and Mrs. Gaskell went to tea at this time 
at Fox How, the house of the widow of Dr, Arnold; and Mrs. Arnold 
'had yielded her eldest son, Thomas, to follow Newmim to Borne. 
They were all in a tale, especially in homes of hereditary goodness. 
When, St the very beginning of things,. Newman visited old Mr. 
Wilberforoe, and saw his pious family, little did tidls pattern of 
Evangelicalism suppose that out of four sons three would b^me 
CatholicB^ leaving only Samuel to,adorn the .Anglican bench, while 
his unworldly brothers went their simple ways—one, Archdcimon lUibert 
Isaac Wilbexforce, tfo die while preparing for the priesthood^ Borne; 
another, WUliam, “ the squire,” to spend an obscure life as a humble 
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delightf^l'Of tii^iDfi all— 
as in 'aU ■ else,’'lii^V.^iWBiim, 


the iiiitere)^.’of^^%3ig^op, 
tih&ngi6(''K^'ll^^i|P^I^-W\1b^ What is recorded of 'th4 Bootfcs, 

av . »'.'I, “t''ii,»,V.‘.; ve««ijL' •_ _■! ■» _ n M ■, ■ ^ 


the 4ii^^^!'>Sn4 is recorded of nearly eveiy faftifly 

in Colerid^, who never showed a nobler figure 

than heimelt by^t^^ coffin of the Gardinalin the dreary church 
at Blrinihgham, mast have thought, amid so much Popery, of hia own 
brother*--* Jesuit priest; and Ijord Selbome, lamenting Newman as 
j^be Ihther of modem Anglicanism, also counts a brother among the 
band of hfewman’s closer followers to Borne. 

Nor was this infiuence confined to those who came within the magic 
of Newman’s personality, or to those who were students rather than 
h«d-headed men of the world; or yet to men of his own generation. 
When a'typical Yorkshireman, like LoM Bipon, with all the best 
qualities and sympathies which distinguish .John Bull, appeared at 
the lioudon Oratory to claim admission to the Catholic Chnrch, it 
was to the writings of Newman that he attributed the transition 
which BO greatly perturbed the mind of Mr. Gladstone. Yet even 
Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote bitterly of all others, said of Newman 
that, honoured as he was, he illustrated the line that " the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men.” Newman returned the compliment by 
speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s as “ so religious a mind.” But Newmau 
also accused Anglicans, in one of his lectures to them, of “ praising 
this or that Catholic saint, to make up for abuse, and to show your 
impartiality.” Whether Mr. Gladstone will plead guilty to this 
incUctment I cannot say; but if be will look at bis various and most 


welcome praises of Newmau, and see how, by juxtaposition, they are 
made to imply dispraise of the brother and collestgue who bears tlie 
burden of government and the responsibility of the bishopric, he will 
not wonder at the words of Newman coming to his reader’s mind. 
Indeed, the throwing together of t"he names of the two Cardinals has 
been a common feat of jugglery vainly performed to annihilate the one 
or the^ther. It is delightful, despite all differences of temperament, 
and of the objectivity and the subjectivity with which each variously re¬ 
garded the outer world, to see thepe two names linked together, if not 
in dail^ speech, in the unity of eternal love. When Newman was 
twen^^gbt, the younger man of twenty was led captive by the, 
“ foriri, *ni^ voice and penetrating words at Evensong in the University 
Church (1^ Oxford ” ; where, having once seen and heard, Newman, he 
“nefrelr ii^lling^y failed to be,” When the fuiy of officialdom in the 
Anglict^l. ^u?^ was fulminating against Littiemore, Manning, the 
bd^ adinasiiatrator^, the bright hope of offioialdomj wherever he was 
found,’p^d.<a cqh8^^ sympathy to its occupant—4hbngh 

tbcn^hts just then were not the thoughts of Newman, especially 
" vot, ivia. Y 
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as to Borne. Ws Osrdmal .#iiiilaiig 

•c^ wtiea lie said sit <1^ IiOjadop; C^eHl^ ; 

“ And when fromMu^. ie 

before me -jerieajdey’i” ’ 'the nextwas * 

in Borne, in 1841% ^iiewman was jdready an Oratoi:^^^ 
four yearn liti^r^ the fatnre Archbishop, having himli^ be^ a 
CathoUe, l^ttsa^ eime more to the "well-biown voioe, sweet 
but 8feroBg':jji9^||l^ absolnte truth, prophesying a second springy.^^the 
first BrbvintiiiptJonncil of Westminater.” In 1857, crewman de8te^ ' 
tb Manning his volume of “ Sermons on Tmious Oooa^on^,!* 

as some memorial of the friendship there has been betw^n ias for 
nearly tMrty years”; and in 1861 thp compliment was w^iirned, 
Oair^pal Mannings testifying: ** To yOu I owe a debt of gratitude, for 
inte^edlhy. light and help, greater than to any one man of our time.” 
There &b hatter nay be left, under the hands that have nev#^ ijgaed 
insiiic^tieB. What if, ^between two men of character so marked, 
there w^ light'difficalUeB in,the way of a continual and close inter¬ 
change of thoughts and emotions ? Only the vulgar can demand of men 
« contact contrary to temperament, or will profess to be astomshed, 
when Cardinal Hewman’s biography comes to be published, if his most 
animate and frequent letters we not found to be indited to his brother 
Cardinal; nor even to Father Faber, that “bright, particular star,” 
who carried Ae London off^oot of the Birmingham Oratory to a pitch 
of prosperity outshining in external show its parent home. 

When Pusey declared that “all the converts have deteriorated 
except Newman*and Ward,” he made his idieady sufficiently start¬ 
ling generalisation more startling still by linldng together two 
names so di^milar. Newman does not once mention Ward in the 
Apologia,” a conspicuous absence; but Ward’s sayings and doings 
.•gave undoubted impetus to ‘the movement whidi bore Mr. Newman 
>to Borne. WTien Mr. Wilfrid Ward comes to write tbe. second 
'volume of tbe Life of his father, he will have to treat mway a 
.< 3 ontrpveraisl episode between the two men; and fbe.more open was 
i5he warfare thm, the more delicate will be the handUng of it#now. 
***^Tliery have all come over to my side,” said the old Cardinal wiiii a 
r smiley looking back on tbe bontroversies of the Dublin Bmew. Even 
<^befbre he received the Cardinalate he had become calm in the 
(presence of Ward’s criticism-—with the calmness of a man who 
^ armour he weans cannot be penetrated, but lhat' Ha 
own straight home. Cardinal Newman’s aUnsicais to “the 

insolent and aggre^iye faction,” in a private letter which got mto 
print, were ma^ed by phrases deliberately printed under oW- 
hand. He knew “one Pope, but he recognised no other,*’lehst'pf 
all among 3ie men who “sfoetched princnples till ^ey were cdooe 
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upon snapping/*; T^Met refused to print letters from Ward, 

But he in his pocket; and has w^y to 

Newman; in its made Newman’s fiiends ind%naat. 

Yrf he ae one who knew him intimately 

ezpre$s^it In n ]etfcer4o a sympathiser: 

** The 3^^her is mueh touched by the cordial feeling shown by you and 
by m^y htibme in regard to the Dublin, article. But he can’t, for the Ihie 
of hisn sw why you think so much of it—^you, Allies, and so many others. 
He said he thought Ward had a perfect right to defend himself, and that 
he neVei|,had the least thought of complaining, or of in any way noticing 
the article; not from an 3 rthing like contempt, but from indifference. 
Oettaiiiiy he would deplore any opining of the case in the papers. The 
disousinbn would never end. No argument or remonstrance would avail with 
Veoillot or Ward. Besides the Father feels all the gravity of the charge he 
has brought, and thinks those who feel themselves aggrieved should have 
the chan^ of defending themselves. The case is fully stated: thoughtful 
men will sum up and give sentence in their own minds. 

The 'ethical and other differences between Newman and Ward were 
of old standing; and Ward'was impossible. But in one respect 
Ward was in greater sympathy with Newman than wero some of his 
contemporaries. When “ Tract 90 ” appeared, and when Mr. Jjowe 
and otWs denounced it as shifty, Ward, with certain reservations, 
was the champion, in pamphlets and letters, of the special pleading of 
the most famous of the Tracts. « 

Can there be a doubt that Lord Beaconsfield waa right, though the 
' Standard of to-day pooh-poohs him, when he said, a generation later 
than 1845, that the Anglican Church still reeled undir the secession 
of Dr. Newman? He was looking at it politically, and,he pronounced 
it, with aU the assurance of Downing Street, to be “ a blunder.” 
Lord d'ohn Bussell [{Probably oombiaed private with public feeling 
when he alluded in Parliament, in 1851, to ** a person of great 
eminence, of great learning, of great talents, whom we all have to 
deplore as having left the Protestant Church, and joined the Church 
of Bcme-—I mean, Mr. Newman.” The busy world went on, . It 
wondered a moment at the great renunciation; and then it lost sight 
of the neophyte. But it heard of him again; and the day came 
I when he had leavened the whole Establishment, and when his voice 
held m^n qf msay minds and all communions as by a spell. IVom 
Lord CpI^dge and Mr. John Morley, from Dean Church and Mr. 
Kegun''Panl, Brom Mr. R. H. Hutton (“ I have now for twenty years 
held him, as a journalist, to be a go^ friend of mine,” wrote the 
'Cardinal, to me in 1884) a n d Mr. Froude, from Mr. Augustine Birrell 
and Mr. W. E. Henley, from Mr. Aubrey de Vere and Mr. Bnmand, 
from Miss Christina Boasetti |tind Dean Stanley, ftom Sir Francis 
Dcyle and I^ord Blachfotd, from Professor St. George Mitast and 
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Principal Shairp, &om Mr. lilly and Hr. Qoase, from ail tihe critics 
of all tbe Bohools and all il^ creeds, (»me one concordant voice in 
praise of Jolin Henry Kewmaan as author and as man. 

4 

dwaetlj the Ught * 

Sbiaea from t£e solitary '|)eak at Bdgbaaton, 

i 

sang Coventry Patoiore, who understood that even the polemical pam¬ 
phleteer of 1874 had “peace in heart” though “wrath in hifiid,” 
and that his Inost, trenchant paragraphs were the “ gold blazonries of 
Love irate,” said never “ the black flag of Hate.” 

These names represent “light muis leading,” men with minds and 
pens beautiful and swift.” But, 0 phenomenon! the mass walked 
and even ran with its masters. The young lions of the DaUy 
Tdegra^ roared out praise. James Macdonell, the type in sayings 
and doings of everything Newman was not, avows that his “ad¬ 
miration fmr the saint-like beauty of Newman’s character, for the 
exquisite character of his genius, for his wonderful insight into human 
nature, for his marvellous command over the resources of the literfury 
art, is such that 1 never think of him without mentally lifting my 
hat in token of my reverence.” He was “ specially fond of reading 
Newman's writings aloud on Sunday afternoons,” and “ his favourite 
hymn was * Lead, kindly Light! ’ ” Yet, “ it is the testimony of her 
who knew hhn best that the question of his own salvation never 
troubled him.” So it happens that many admired Newman for his 
accidents and Hs accessories, without even hearing the essential 
message of lus life. That can be best summed up in the words he 
once addressed to the Anglican clergy: “I want to make you 
anxious about your souls.” And vain as in death would alli praise 
have sounded 9 n his ears that was not based on the recognition of this 
as his onlyhiope and ambition; of this as the end for Yrhioh he wrote 
as ferventiy, as individually, as he prayed. 


Wilfrid Mbynbll. 



THE ENLIGHTENMENTS OP PAGETT, M.P. 


“Becaasc half a dozen grasshoppers under a fein maicA 
the field ring with their ixnportanate chink while tbousands 
of gfeat cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British 
oak, chew the cud and are silent, {nray do not imagine that 
those who make the noise arc the only inhabitants of the 
field—that, of course, they are many in number—or that, 
after all, they are other thw the little, shrivelled, meagre, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome in^ts of the hour. — 
Bubki: : Kefioc'tions on the Bevolution in France.’* 


T H£)Y Were sitting in the verandah of ** the splendid palace of an 
Indian Pro-Consul ”; surrounded by all the glory and mystery 
of the'immemorial East. In plain English it was a one<>Btoried, 
ten-roomed, whitewashed mud-roofed bungalow, set in a garden of 
dnsty tamarisk trees and divided from the road by a low mud wall. 
Ike green parrots screamed overhead as they dew in battalions to the 
river for their morning drink. Beyond the wall, clouds of fine 
dust showed where the cattle and goats of the city were passing afield 
to graze. The remorseless white light of Ike winter sunshine of 
Northern India lay upon everything and improved nothing, from the 
whining Persitm-wheel by the lawn-tennis court to the long perspective 
of level road and the blue, domed tombs of Mahommedan saints just 
visible above tihe trees. 

“A Happy New Year,” said Orde to his guest. “It’s the first 
you’ve ever spent out of England, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Y«b. ’Happy New Year,” said Pagett, smiling at the sunshine. 
“What a divine climate you have here! Just think of the brown 
cold fog hanging over Xiondon now! ” And he rubbed his hands. 

It was more than twenty years since he had last seen Orde, his 
schoolmate, and their paths in the world had divided early. The one 
had quitted college to become a cog-wheel in the machinery of the 
great Indian Government; the other, more blessed with goods, had been 
whirled into a similar position in the English scheme. Three strcces- 
slve elections had not affected Pagett’s position with a loyal con- 
stitueney, and he had grown insensibly to regard himself in some sort 
as a pillar of the Empire, vhose real worth would be known later on. 
AHser a few years of conscientious attendance at many divisions, after 
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itewspap^ bafciies the puhUc^Qte 

oorrespondmoe, thaa in has 

he oared to thiilc-Sfc ^Wed to idm, as it 
of his feOo^-hi that a tour to India wonM to> 

sweep a !l^|^;l^ and addi^ himself to the proMem’ 
adnunistrali^ wttii a firmer hand. Accepting, therefore^ A general 
intitatitm: ead^ded to him hj Orde some years hefmie, had 

taken sh^'^ '^^araohi, and only over-n^ht had been received jc^ 
by thifit ID^^ty-yOommissioner of Amara. They had sat late, djspaasing- 
th^ and chances of twenty years, recalling the names of the-^ 

dead, and WBighmg the futures of the living, as is the onstom Cf men 
meethhg after intervals of action. * ' - . 

Kecxt morning they smoked the after breakfast pipe in the verandah, 
S^ r^g[arding each other curionsly, Fagett in a light grey fk>6k-coat 
ar^ gaiterats much too thin for the time of the year, and a puggried 
sun-hat carefully and wonderfully made. Orde in a shooting coat,, 
lidj^ breeches, brown cowhide boots with spurs, and a battered flax 
helmet. He had ridden some miles in the early morning to inspect a 
donbtfal river dam. The.men’a faces differed as much their attire. 
Otde’s worn and wrinkled about the eyes, and grizzled at the temples,, 
was the harder and more square of the two, and it was with somiSthing 
like envy the ovmer looked at the comfortable outlines of Bluett’s 
bland^ xeo^tive countenance, the clear skin, the untroubled eye, and 
the mohfie, clean-shaved lips. ' 

And ihis is India I ” said Pagett for the twentieth time, staring 
long and intently at the grey feathering of the tamarisks. 

** Oi4e portion of India only. It’s very much like this for 300 miles 
in eveiy direction. By the wAy, now that you have rest^ a little— 
I wouldn’t ask the old question before—^what d’yon think oi the 
country ?” 

TKs most pervasive country that ever yet was seen. I acquired 
several..grounds of your country coming up firom Karachi. The air. is 
heavy with it, and for miles and miles along that distressfiil eternity 
olf rail there's no horizon to show where air and earth sepaPste^^ 

‘^^TTes. It irn’t easy to see truly or far in India. But you had a. 
deoi!^; pa8Si^ ont^ hadn’t you ?” 

good on Ae whole. Yonr Anglo-Indian may be un- 
t^rinpdilmtic.abont one’s political views; but he has reduced/ididp life 
’ to'a science;*’,’ tJ;;;','-, . 

^‘The Aag!c-Zndk^ m a poHiacal oridtan, and if he's vfise he won't 
be in a hurry to. be adopted by your party grandmoSieis. - 'how 
were your companions unsympathetic ? ” ‘ . 

“ WeH, there vras a man c^od Bawlishe, a judge ,som:«whieawfc"^fl»ia 
country it Seems, and a oa|dtal partner at whist by the Way,' and When 
I wanted to talk to him about the progress of India in a poifii&sal 
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4Kc&p& .(0rd^ might or mig^ J3©fe kwe b0eii 

‘«ynaj»thefei 0 )j Congasesa movement, and other .things in 

'9'hi^ I’m of coarse intmreated, he shifted 

-^ enoe cornered him, he«looked in0 colxaly in 
the.j^|l^<ai^Vt}ai^^ all Tommy Hot. Gome and have a .game 

at'Bttll^, Ton may iangh ,• • but that isn’t the way to treat a great and 
iinjpt^toint qnestio^l and, knowing who I was, well, I thought it rather- 
mii^}:^don% y<Hi Smpw; and yet Dawliahe is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

^^*’!^eS 9 he’s: a friend of mine, and one of the straightest men I 
know. I 8uppoae> like, many Anglo-Indians, he felt it was hopeless 
to give you any Just idea of wy Indian question without the documenta 
before you, and in this case the documents yon want are the country 
ftnd the people.” 

f ” Precisely, l^t was why I came straight to you, brining an 
opmt mind to bear on things. I’m anxious to know. «what popular 
feeling in. India is really like y’know, now that it has wakened into 
political Mfe. The National Congress, in spite of Dawlishe, must have 
caused great excitement among the masses ? ” 

On the contrary, nothing could be more tranquil than the state 
of popular feding; and as to excitement, the people would as socm be 
exrSited over the ‘ Rule of Three ’ as over the Congress.” 

^'‘hlxcuse m^ Orde, but do you think you are a fair judge? Isn’t 
the official Anglo-Indian naturally jealous of any external influences 
that might move the masses, and so much opposed to liberal ideas, 
tmly liberal ideas, that he can scarcely be expected to regard a popular 
movement with fJurness ? ” 

“What did ^Dawlishe say about Tommy Rot? Think a moment,, 
dd^ man. You and I were brought up together; taught by the 
same tutors, read the same books, lived the same life, and thought, as 
you may remember, in parallel lines. I come out here, learn new 
languages, and work among new races; while you, more fortunate, 
rem^ at home. Why riiould I change my mind—our mind-—because 
.1 change my sky ? Why should I and the few hundred Englishmen 
in my .service become unreasonable, prejudiced fossils, while you and 
yota;,newer frimids alone remain bright and open-minded ? You 
surely; don’t fancy dvilians are members of a Primrose League ? ” 


, “Of couife not, but the mere position of an English official gives 
of view which cannot but bias his mind on this question. 
Pagett x^ed his knee up and down a little uneasily as he spoke. 

scmnds pWsible enough, but, like more plausible notkms on 
IndMm miatte^ I bdieve it’s a mistake. You’ll find when you come 
to cobikolt' the xmoffidai Briton that our fault, as a class —1 of 

the/c^^^fililis^inoWT-r^^ .m^e? to magnify the progress that has been 
' towiards Hheral iuRtitations. It is of English bri^d».<^a^ as it 
ii^ and the stress of our work since the Mutiny—only thirty years 
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', * '>■. ^ ^ 

^ ‘I think get ho/fei^ 

or more jdiBpassioiJaite.^^ ii^^l^^ bnem^ jthaa snol^ m^' hs 

I can give .yon. ■ ^'i^'W^^^j^'say'at once thati;.^^^-i^O:.faMw 

most of India* ix^ icre^inclmed to wond^ onr 

scarcely b^nn 'espedfnent makra in England.'’ r:'X--' 

SiWly tlM together of Congreas dele^^ j^ dt 

itself a new. tiding.’’ . ^ 

w n^bing new under the sun. When Europe was ^lnngle 

half jDE^Vfipbked to the canonical conferences of Bud&ism $• for 
centnrieia the people have gathered at Puri, Hurdwar, Trimheik,: and. 
Benaree in immense numbers. A great meeting, what y<m oall a 
mass meeting, is really one of the oldest and most popular td fsidiaa 
institntioQB. In the case of the Congrera meetings, the only ndtal^e 
fac^ is that the priests of the altar are British, not Buddhist, JTaiit 
or Brahznadksal} and that the whole thing is a British contrivwuoe 
kept alive by the efforts of Messrs. Hume, Eairdley Norton, and 
Digby.’’ 

** You ih^ri to say, then, it’s not a spontaneous movement?” 

V What movement was ever spontaneous in any true sense of HiB 

word ? Ibis seems to be more faotiiious than usual. Yon seem to 

•• 

know a great deal about it; try it by the touchstone of subscriplfons, 
a coarse but ^rly trustworthy criterion, and there is scaredy the 
colour of money in it. The delegates write from England that they 
are out of pocket for working expenses, railway fares^ and staticmery— 
the mere pasteboard and scaffolding of their show. It is, in feet, 
collapsing ,feom mere financial inanition.” . ' 

“ But you cannot deny that the people of India, who at®, perhaps, 
too poor to subscribe, are mentally and morally moved by the agitation,” 
Pagett insisted.'; 

That is precisely what I do deny. native side of ike move¬ 
ment is the, work of a limited classr a microscopic minority, aa Lord 
Duffeiin described it, when compared with the people proper, but still 
a tery interesting class, seeing, that it is of our oWn creation. It is 
composed, almost entirely of those of the literary or clerkly castes who 
have reoriv8d.an English education.” 

purely thatV a very important class. Its members mm^ be the 
ordained leaders popular thought.” ' ^ 

'^‘Anywhes® rise they might be leaders, but they have no social 
weight fei rids laud, and though they have been employed 

in ofericri wori^ for g^ezations they have no practical knowles^ 
afBurs. A rial's clerk is a usffti person, but he is scarcely ri^ 
captain; ami an orderly-room writer, Imwever smart hemiy be,feloot 
the ooloneh You see, the wrih^ dass In India has never: riH.fawnr 
aspired to anything Hire oomipahd. It wasn’t allowed to. 'the IfediM 
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gentleman, for of years past, has resembled Victor Hoga's 

noble; * 

* Ub vnij lire 
Cbatelaia 

Laisae eorire ^ 

Le vilaiB. 

6a main digne 
Qaand il si^e 
Egtatlgne 
Le velin.* 

And tbe littld egratignures be most likes to make have been scored 
pretty deeply by tbe sword.” 

“ ]^t tUs is ohildisb and medi£e7al nonsense! ” 

“ Precisely; and from your, or rather onr, point of view the pen 
is mightier l^an the sword. In this oonntry it’s otherwise. The fault 
lies in our Indian balances, not yet adjusted to civilised weights and 
measure.” 

“Well, at all events, this literary class represent the natural 
aspirations and wishes of the people at large, though it may not 
exactly lead them, and, in spite of all yon say, Orde, I defy you to 
find a rpally sound English Itadicol who would not sympathise with 
those aspirations.” 

Pagett spoke with some warmth, and he had scarcely ceased when 
a welhappointed dog-cart turned into the compound gates, and Orde 
rose saying: 

“ Here is Edwards, the Master of the Lodge I neglect so diligently, 
come to talk about accounts, 1 suppose.” 

As the vehicle drove up under the porch Pagett also rose,*saying 
with the trained eifusion bom of much practice: 

“ But this is also my friend, my pld and valued friend Edwards. 
I’m delighted to see you. I knew you were in India, but not exactly 
whore.” * 

“ Thmi it isn’t nccounte, Mr. Edwards,” said Orde cheerily. 

“ Why no, sir; I heard Mr. Pagett was coming, and as our works 
were clo^ for the New Year I thought I would drive over and see 
him” 

“ A very happy thought. Mr. Edwards, you may not know, Orde, 
was fk leading member of our Badical Club at Switchton when I was 
beginning political life, and I owe much to his exertions. There’s no 
pleasure Hke meeting aii old friend, except, perhaps, making a new 
one* I suppose, Mr. Edwards, you stick to the good old cause ? ” 

« WsU, you see, sir, things are different out here. There’s precious 
little one osn find to say agaiast the Government, which was the 
main of our talk at home, and them that do say things are not the sort 
o’ people a tnaai who respects himself would like to be mixed up witb. 
There are no polttics, in a m.innen of speaking, in India. It’s all work.” 
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“ Surely yon are nistoken, my gocMi frieud. I have come all 

the vrej from. England just to ste the working m this great Hational 
movement.” 

I don’t know where you’re going to find the nation aa moves m 
begin with, and then yofa’U be hard put to it to find what they are 
moving about. It’s like'this, sir,” said Edwards, who had not quit© 
relished being called “ my good Mend.” “ They haven’t got any 
gri6Vanee^~~43othing to hit with, don’t you see, sir ; and then there’s 
not much to hit against, because the Government is mOie like a kind 
of general Providence, directing an old-established state df things, than 
that at home, where there’s something new thrown down for us to 
fight about ©very three months.” 

“ You are probably, in your workshops, full of English mechanieR, 
out of the way of learning what the masses think.” 

1 don’t know so much about that. There arc four of us English 
foremen, and between seven and eight hundred native fitters, smiths, 
carpenters, pointers, and such like.*’ 

** .^Lnd they are full of the Congress, of course ? ” 

** Never hear a word of it from year’s end to year’s end, and I 
speak the talk, too. But I wanted to ask how things are going on at 
home—old Tyler and Brown and the rest ? ” 

“ We will speak of them presently, hut your account of the indif¬ 
ference of your men surprises me almost as much as your own. 1 
fear you are a backslider from the good old doctrine, Edwards.” Pagett 
spoke as one who mourned the death of a near relative. » 

“ Not a bit, sir, but I should be if I took up with a paixiel of 
baboos, pleaders, and schoolboys, as never did a day’s work in their 
lives, and couldn’t if they tried^ And if you was to poll us English 
railway-metL,*tnechanicB, tradespeople, and the like of that all up and 
down the country from Peshawur to Calcutta, you would find ns 
mostly in a tale together. And yet you know we’re the same English 
you pay some respect to at home at ’lection time, and we have the pull 
o’ knowing something about it.’* 

This is very curious, but you will let me come and see you, and 
perhaps you wdl kindly show me the railway works, and we will talk 
things over at leisure. And about all old friends and old times,” 
added Pagett, detecting with quick insight a look of disappointment 
in the meohanic’s face. 

Nodding briefly to Orde, Edwards mounted his dog-oart and drove 
off. 

“ It’s very disappointing,” aaid the Member to Orde, who, his 
friend discoursed with Edwaids, had been looking over a bundle of 
sketches drawn on grey paper in purple ink, brought t© kim by a 
Chupraasee. ^ 

“ Don’t let it trouble you, old chap,” said Orde sympathetically. 
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“ Look Here a xoitX{|U9ixiif kete are some sketclies by the wbo 
made the car7ed ioreeo. yOu admired so much in the dining¬ 
room, and wanted ft popy oft end the artist himself is here too.’* 

** A native ? ” said Fa^t. « 

“ Of cottrse” was the reply, Bishen Singh is his name, and he 
has two brothers to heip him. When there is an important job to do, 
the three go into partnership, bat they spend most of their time and 
all their money in litigation over an inheritance, and I’m afraid they 
are getting involved. Thoroughbred Sikhs of the old rock, obstinate, 
tonchy, bigoted, and canning, but good men for all that. Here is 
Bishen Singh—shall we ask him about the Congress ? ” 

But Bishen Singh, who approached witb a respectful salaam, has 
•ever heard of it, and he listened with a puzzled fhce and obviously 
feigned interest to Orde’s account of ite aims and objects, finally shak¬ 
ing his vast white tnrban with great significance when he learned that 
it was promoted by certain pleaders named by Orde, and by educated 
nati’^s. He began with laboured respect to explain how he was a 
poor man with no concern in such matters, which were all under the 
control of God, but presently broke out of Ui€u into familiar Pun¬ 
jabi, the mere sound of which had a rustic smack of village smoke- 
reek and plough-tail, as he denounced the w^ers of white coats, the 
jugglers with words who filched his field from him, the men whose 
badcs were never bowed in honest work; and poured ironical scorn 
on the Bengali. He and one of his brothers had seen Calcutta, and 
being at work there had Bengali carpenters given to them as 
assistants. 

“ Those carpenters! ” said Bishen Singh. “ Black apes were more 
efficient workmates, and as for the Bengali babn—^tchick! ’’ The 
guttnral click needed no interpretation, bnt Orde translated the rest, 
while Pagett gazed with interest at the wood-carver. 

“ He seems to have a most illiberal prejudice against the Bengali,” 
said the M P. 

“ Yes, it's very sad that for ages ontside Bengal there shourd be so 
bi'Uier a prejudice. Pride of race, which also means race-hatred, is 
the plague and curse of India and it spreads far,” Orde pointed 
with his riding-whip to the large map of India on the verandah 
wall 

“ See! I begin with the North,” said he. “ There’s the Afghan, 
ftod, as a highlander, he despises all the dwellers in Hindoostan— 
wifih the exception of the Sikh, whom he hates as cordially as the 
Sikb hates him. The Hindu loathes Sikh and Afghan, and the- 
llajput-^that’s a little lower down across this yellow blot of desert— 
haft ft airqng olgection, to put it mildly, to the Maratha who, by 
the way, poisonously hatt.e the Afghan. Let’s go North a zniunte. 
The Sindhi hates everybody I’ve mentioned. Very good, well lake 
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less warlike races. The cultiTator of Northern India dtanineers over 
the man in the next |aovincef and the Behari of the Nojpth-West 
ridionles the Bengaljl, They are all at one on that point. I'm 
giving you mere^ «the ronghest possible outlines of the ihctS) of 
course.” 

Bishen Singh, his dean cut nostrils still quivering, watched the large 
sweep of the whip as it travelled from the frontier, through Sindh, the 
Funjah and Bi^putana, till it rested by the valley of the dumna. 

** Hate—eternal and inextinguishable hate,” concluded Orde, flick¬ 
ing the lash of the whip across the large map from East to West as 
he sat down. “Eemember Canning’s advice to Lord Granville, 

‘ Never write of speak of Indian things without looking at a 
map. ^ 

Pagett opened his eyes, Orde resumed. “ And the race-hatred is 
only a part of it. What’s really the matter with Bishen Singh is 
class-hatred, which, unfortunately, is even more intense and mote 
widely spre^. That’s one of the little drawbacks of caste, '^Wh 
some of your recent English writers find an impeccable system.” 

The wood-carver wte glad to be recalled to the business of his craft, 
and his eyes shone as he received instructions for a carved wooden 
doorway for Pagett, which he promised should be splendidly executed 
and despatc!bjed to England in six months. It is an irrdevant detail, 
but in spite of Orde’s reminders, fourteen months elapsed before the 
work was finished. Business over, Bishen Singh hung about, re¬ 
luctant to take his leave, and at last joining Ids hands and approach¬ 
ing Orde with bated breath and whispering humbleness, said he had a 
petition to make. Orde’s face suddenly lost all trace of expression. 
“ Speak on, Bishen Singh,” said he, and the carver in a whining tone 
explwmed that his case against his brothers was fixed for hearing 
before a native judge and—^here he dropped his voice still lower till 
he was summarily stopped by Orde, who sternly pointed to the gate 

with an emphatic Begone! ' 

Bitiien Singh, showing but little sign-of discomposure, salaamed 
respectfully to the friends and departed. 

Fag^ looked inquiry; Orde with complete recovery of his usual 
urbanity, replied: «It’s nothing, only the old story, he wants his case 
to be tried by an Englitii judge—they all do that—but when he 
began to hint that the other side were in improper relations with the 
native judge I had to shut him up. Gunga Ram, the man he wanted 
to make intinuations about, may not be very bright; but he*s as 
honest as daylight on the bench. But that’s just what pne can't get 

a native to l^lieve.” ^ 

“Do you recdly mean to say these people prefer to have tlj«^ cates 

tried by English judges ? ” 

“ Why, certainly.” * 
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Pagett dre^ a, lo|ttg,“I didn’t know that Ij^fcare/’ At 
this a the compound, and Orde; xpse with 

“ Oo&^nnd it| ^Biitd All Slhan come to pay on^. of his 

tip88cntil^.'ife pS a^^ we shall never get through otir little 

Pagett was wi almost silenlt spedator of the grave formalities d** 
visat pud a pundilious old Mahommedan gentleman to an Indian 
oflioial/ aiid was much impressed by the distinction of manner and 
fine ap]^i^<«a oS the Hohammedan landholder. When the exchange 
of poUto, bemalities came to a pause, he expressed a wish to learn the 
courtly inator’s opinion of the National Congress. 

Orde reluctantly interpreted, and with a smile which* even Moham¬ 
medan politeness could not save from bitter scorn, Basul Ali Khan 
intimated that he knew nothing about it and cared still less. It 
was a kind of talk encouraged by the Grovemment for some 
mysteiioas purpose of its own, and for his own part he wondered 
and held his peace. 

Pagett was far from satisfied with this, and wished to have the old 
gentbm'an’s opinion on the propiiely of managing all Indi»cL affairs on 
the basis of an elective system. 

Orde did his best to explain, but it was plain the visitor was bored 
and bewildered. Frankly, he didn’t think much of committees; they 
had a Municipal Committee at Lahore and had elected a menial 
servant, an orderly, as a member. He had been informed of this on 
good authority, and after that, committees had ceased to interest him. 
But all was according to the rule of Grovemment, and, please God, it 
was all for the best. 

“ \yhat an old fossil it is! ” cried Pagett, as Orde returned from 
seeing his guest to the door; “ just like some old blue-blooded hidalgo 
of Spain. What does he really think of the Congress after all, and 
of the elective system ? ” 

** Hates it all like poison. When you are sure of a majority, 
election is a fine system; bnt you can scarcely expect the Mahommedans, 
the nobst masterful and powerful minority in the country, to contemplate 
their own extinction with joy; The worst of it is that he and his co- 
reUgibnisfa, who are many, and the landed proprietox^, also of Hindu 
race, ai^^ frightened and put out by this election business and by 
the imp^tarice we have bestowed on lawyers, pleaders, writers, and 
thfe wh6 have, up to now, been in abject submission to then^. 

!niey t^e, but after all they are the most important faggots in 

tbs i^ndla of oommnnities, and all the glib bunkum in the world 
wot^rimpsy for their estrangement. They have controlled the Isnd.’’ 

“ ^ assured that experience of local self-government inyrour 

been ihost satisfactory, and when once the 
principle is accepted in yonr centres, don’t yoii know, it is %>timd 
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«pread, aad thei^ yours wbuildl tan it 

like the rest. S£ all,” mH tk# Ettaoeth. v%8 cloBed 

-vrith the complsoe^^|fi^^ 

ful yesterday8-’«ini|.?i»|^dta ^ ''■ " 

Orde loqk^ at 'him mth a ditay smile. 

“ !Ih6 privilege) ®£ eieebton has beea most ireluctaii^ly t^iSb^bawn 
ixom saHTOB mmiidipalitieB, others have had to be sommanly iihp- 
preas^, had^ ^^de the Presidency towns, the actual woifk has 
been b^y peiformedL This is of less moment, perhapa-rit ocdy (tads 
up local death-rates—^than the fact that the public ihteieet in 

mumdpal etaMons, never very strong, has waned, and is waning, in 
spite of carebd' nursing on the part of Government servants.” > 

^fOan you explain this lack of interest?” said Pagett, puttisig aside 
the atai thrde’s remarks. 

“ Yon may find a ward of the key in the fact that only one in every 
thousand of our population can spell. Then they are infinitely more 
interested in religion and caste questions than in any sort of politics. 
When the business of mere existence is over, their minds are opcn][ued 
by a interests, pleasures, rituals, superstitions, and the like, 

based^on oepturies of tradition and usage. You, perhaps, find it hard 
to conceive of people absolutely devoid of curiosity, to whom,the book, 
the daily plfpor, and the printed speech are unknown, and you would 
describe Ihdit life as blank. That’s a profound mistake. You are in 
another land, another century, down on the bed-rock of society, where 
the family merely, and not the community, is all-important. The 
average Oriental cannot be brought to look l^yond his clan. His life, 
too, is .more complete and self-snffioing, and leas sordid and low- 
thoughted than you might imagine. It is bovine and slow in some 
respects, but it is never empty. ' You and I are inclined to put the 
cart before'the horse, and to forget that it is the man that is elemental, 
not the book. , 

, : . * The com and the cattle are aJl my care. 

And the rest is the will of God.' 

Why riiould such folk look up from their immemorially appointed 
roiapd ,cf duty and interests to meddle with the unknown and fuss 
withj^oting-p^pers. How would you, atop of all your interests care to 
conduct even one-tenth of your life according to the ntanero and 
custcnom the Papuans, let’s say? That's what it oomes to.** 

, ** Bist Ikpy won’t take the trouble to vote, why do you anticipate 
‘ tbat proprietcue, and the rest would 1^ crushed ly 

mi^er^es ef tl^m ? ” ^ > 

Again Pagatt diaregarded the doring sentence, ;' 

B^use, though ihe tadholdeia would not move a iug^;eii aa^ 
purely question, th^ could be raised in dangerdus eacci ta ^t 

by rdigioos hatreds. Aire^y the note of this has been aennded 
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by people wlw aare tiyiog to get up an agitation on tlie cow¬ 
killing question, and theze is trouble over the Hoiiammedan 

Muhamun procesrabnn*** " ■ 

“ But who looks after the pedlar rights being thus unrepre¬ 
sented ? ” 

“ The Government of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, in 
which, if the Congress promoters are to be believed, the people have 
an imptloit trust; for the Congress circular, specially prepared for rustic 
compreh<m8ion, says the movement is ‘/or the remission of taxj the 
fidoanomeiil of Hindustan, and the strengthening of the British Govern^ 
ment' This paper is headed in large letters—‘ May tbe Prospejuty 
OF THE Empress of India endure.’ " 

“ Really ! ” sidd Pagett, “ that shows some cleverness. But there 
are things better worth imitation in our English methods of—er— 
political statement than this sort of amiable ftaud.” 

“ Anyhow,” resumed Orde, “ you perceive that not a word is said 
about elections and the elective principle, and the reticence of the 
Congress promoters here shows they are wise in their generation.” 

“ But the elective principle must tiiumph in the end, and the Cttle 
difficulties you seem to anticipate would give way on the introduction 
of a well’balanced scheme, capable of indefinite extension.” 

“ But is it possible to devise a scheme which, always i^umiug that 
the people took any interest in it, without enormous expehse„,ruinous 
dislocation of the administration and danger to the public peace, can 
satisfy the aspirations of Mr. Hume and his following, and yet safe¬ 
guard the interests of the Mahommedans, the landed and wealthy 
classes, the Conservative Hindus, the Eurasians, Farsees, Sikhs, 
Rajputs, native Christiaus, domiciled Europeans and others, who are 
each important and powerful in their way ? ” 

Pagett’s attention, however, was diverted to the gate, where a group 
of cultivators stood in apparent hesitation. 

“ Here are the twelve Apostles, by Jove!—come straight out of 
RaffaeWs cartoons,” said ihe M.P., with the fresh appreciation of a new¬ 
comer. 

Orde, loth to be interrupted, turned impatiently towards the 
villagers, and their leader, handing Jiis long staff to one of his com- 
panionsj adftmeed to the house. 

“ It is old J^oo, the Lnmberdar, or heod-mon of Find Sharkot, and 
a very intelligent man for a villager.” 

The /at former had removed his shoes and stood smiling on the edge 
of l^e versindah. His simmgly marked features glowed with russet 
bronse, |pd his bright eyes gleamed under deeply set brows, contracted 
by life-loug exposure to sunshine. His beard and moustache st|paked 
with grey swept from bold cliffs of brow and cheek in the la:^ 
sweeps one sees drawn by Midiaei Angelo, and strands of long black 
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hair ]zun£^edvith\:^0 wreaths tmd folds, of his tQrl»m. 

The drapery of thiKwm o^r hw broad ihoolders 

and girfc .froih ^9.;4ii}l' ,btoadly 

scolptniod have made a superb :ixio<^’^.Si&artist 

in seardi ■ 

Or^ gr»l^ him cordi^ly, and after a polite pause the ci^txyman ■ 
start^ pfE ^iis^ a long story told with impressive eainestajess^V^’^rde 
listeil^ ai^ smiled, interrupting the speaker at times to and 

reason with, him in a tone which Pagett could hear was l^dly, and 
finidly ohec^img the flux of. words was about to dismiss him, when 
Pagett sugj^ted that he should be asked about the^ NaUonal 
'Gos^p!ess> *' 

But Jelldo had never heard of it. He was a poor nmn and such 
things, by the favour of his Honour, did not concern him. 

“ What’s the matter with your big Mend that he was so terribly in 
earnest' ? ” asked Pagett, when he had left. 

“ Nothing much. He wants the blood of the people in the next 
village, who have had smalhpox and cattle plague pretty badly, and by 
the help of a wbard, a currier, and several pigs have passed it on to 
his own village. ’Wants to know if they cAi’t be run in for this 
awful crime. It seems they made a dreadful charivari at the village 
boundary, -threw a quantity of spell-bearing objects over the border, a 
buflialo’^skifU and other things; then branded a chamdr —what you 
would call a currier—on his hinder parts and drove him and a number 
of pigs pv« into Jelloo’s village. Jelldo says he cmx bring evidence 
to prove that the wizard directing these proceedings, who is a Sansi, 
has been guilty of theft, arson, cattle-killing, perjury and murder, but 
would prefer to have him punished for bewitching them and inflicting 
small-pdx/’ ' - 

“ And how on earth did you answer such a lunatic ? ” 

“ LuUatic 1 the old fellow is as sane as you or 1; and he has some 
grouiid of ^mplaint against those Sansis. I asked if he would like a 
native superintendent of police with some men to make inquiriaB, but 
he .object^ on the gronn^ the police were rather worse than small¬ 
pox aud crimdinal tribes put together.” 

*< Criminal tribes—er— 1 don’t quite understand,” said Pagett; 

We have in India many tribes of people who in th^sladk anti- 
Bf^ish da3m became robbers, in various kind, and pr^ed on the 
peblde/ are beiiig restrained and reclaimed little by little, and 

in time wiofl become useful cMzens, but they still cher^x her^tery 
traditions of crime, and are a difBcult lot to deal with. By 
what about the political rights of these folk under your scheine|f lihe 
conntr| people cidl them vennin, but’ I' suppose they 'he 

electoia Mth the rest.”" . ' • .v;'■ ■'si'"';.. 

Konsehso—special provision would be made fen* them in a vrdl- 
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considered electoral :.efid the^ would doubtless be tinted with 

fitting severity,” |n?^agisterial air. ,, *. 

“ Severity, be fitting is deubtM. Even 

those p<x»r- ^®y <®ly, pactise what 

they have bem taught.” - ' • ^ ; 

But criminalsi Ordo ! 

'Slis, .’Criiuinals with cod^ and ntuala of crime, gods and godlings 
of crime, and a hundred songs and sayings in praise of it. Puzzling 
isn't it ? ” >. 

“ It’s simply dreadful. They ought to be put down at once. Are 
there many cJf them ? ” 

** !Not more than about sixty thousand in this province, for many 
of the tribes broadly described as crimimil are really vagabond and 
criminal only on occasion, while others are being settled and reclaimed. 
They are of great antiquity, a legacy from the past, the golden, 
glorious Aryan past of Max Miiller, Birdwood and the rest of your 
spin-drift philosophers.” 

Am orderly brought a card to Orde, who took it with a movement 
of irritation at the interruption, and handed it to Pagett; a large 
card with a ruled border in red ink, and in the centre in school¬ 
boy copper plate, Mr. Pina Nath. “ Give salaam,” said the 
civilian, and there entered in haste a slender youth, clad in a closely 
fitting coat ef grey homespun, tight trousers, patent-leather shoes, 
and a small black velvet cap. His thin cheek twitched^ and his eyes 
wandered restlessly, for the young man was evidently nervous and 
uncomfortable, though striving to assume a ftee and easy air. 

Your honour may perhaps remember me,” he said in English, and 
Orde scanned him keenly. 

“ I know your face somehow. You belonged to the Shershah district 
i think, when I was in charge there ? " 

Yes, sir, my father is writer at Shershah, and your honour gave 
me a prize when I was first in the Middle School examination five 
years ago.* Since then 1 have prosecuted my studies, and I am now 
second year's student in the Mission College.” 

“ Of course: you are Kedar IJath’s son—^the boy who said he liked 
geography better than play or sugar cakes, and I didn’t believe you. 
How hi your father getting on ? ” • 

ill well, and he smids his salaam, but his circumstances are 
depress^, and he also is down on his luck.” 

^^ YW "i6a!i4 idioms at the Mission Collegei it seems.” 

they are the best idiom^ and my father ordered me to 
ask yo^ ihoiibur to sayipi word for him to the present incumbent of 
your h^bhr'e shbet, ihe latobet of which he is not worthy to open, 
and who luxows not Joseph for things are different at Shershi^ltow, 
and thy fiither wanbi pzmnotion." « 

VOL. LVIU. z • 
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“ Your father is it good man, and I mil do tphat I can for Mm.” 

At this paiii^ a to Ordo, who, after glancing 

Milt, said he Mend wliotii |i;a to 

Pag^t, ** a jof the English Honse of wishes 

to learn aWnti ^ .• ■ - >;,v 

Orde had floarisely rd^d mth his telegram when Ps^tt-began: 

Perhaps yOa (»n tell me something of the Natioi^^^lpngress 
mpTement ? ' , * 

it is the greatest movement of modern timcHi,' and one in 
which ail educated men like ns m^s^ join. All onr atudetits are for 
the Oos^gifeBs.” 

Excepting, I suppose, Mahommedans, and the., Christians ?” said 
Pagett, quick to use his recent instruction. 

«* These are some mere exceptions to the universal rule.” 

^<Butthe people outside the College, the working classes, the agricul- 
tmists; your father and mother, for instance.” 

“^My mother,” said the young man, with a visible effort to bring 
himself to pronounce the word, “ has no ideas, and .my father is 
not agriculttmst, nor working clhss ; he is of the Kayeth caste; but 
be had not the advantage of . a cdllegiate education, and he does not 
know much of the Congress. It is a movement for the educated 
young-anan’’—connecting adjective and noun in a sort of vocal 
hyphen. « i 

“Ah, yea,” said Pagett, feeling he was a little off the mils, “and 
what are the benefits you expect to* gain by it ? ” ' 

“ Oh, sir, eveiything. England owes its greatness to Parliamentary 
in8UtutionB,and we should at once gain the same high position in scale of 
nations. Sir, we wish to have the sciences, the arts, the manufactures, 
the industrial factories, with steam engines, and other motive powers, 
and public meetings, and debates. Already we have a debating club in 
oonimctinn with the college, and elect a Mr. Speaker. Sir, the pro¬ 
gress must come. Yon also are a Member of Parliament and worship 
the great Lord Ripon,” said the youth, breathlessly, and his black 
..eyes fljsshed as he finished Ms commaless sentences. 

“ Well,” said Pagett, drily,” “ it has not yet occurred to me to 
worship his Lordship, although I believe he is a very worthy man, 
and,! axn not sure that England owes quite all the things you name 
to ihc .JSoose of Commons. You see, my young friend, the grbu^of a 
rmtion like ours is slow, subject to many influences, and if yon have 
toad yonr history aright-” 

“ Sb, t know it all—all 1 Norman Conquest, Magna CbaxhEk/Binmy- 
mede, Bef(»mation, Tudors, Stuarts, Mr. l^ton and Mr, ^and 

1 have read something of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Gibbofi’a^^ne 
and Pall,’ Reynolds’ * Mysterira of ^e Court,’ and——” V;,!^ : 

Pagett firit like one who had ppHed the string of a ihow^bath 
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unayvares, and hast^i^ to torrent with a question as to what 

partacular grievimoto^^people of India the attention of an 
elected; a^e^l^Jy. jbe; first directed. But young Mr. Dina Nath 

was slow .to partiofiltvrfse. There were imny, very many demanding 
considers^on. Mr. Pagett would like to%ear of one or two typical 
examples. The Kepeai of the Arms Act was at last named, and the 
student learned for the first time that a licence was necessary J)efore 
an Bnglishman could cany a gun in England. Then natives of India 
ought to be allowed to become Volunteer Biflemen if they chose, and 
the-absolhte equality of the Oriental with his European fellow subject 
in civil status should be proclaimed on principle, and the Indian 
Army should be considerably reduced. The student was not, how¬ 
ever, prepared with answers to Mr. Pagett’s mildest questions on 
these points, and he returned to vague generalities, leaving the M.P. 
so much impressed with the crudity of his views that he was glad 
on Orde’s return^ to say good-bye to his “ very interesting ” young 
friend. 

“ What do you think of young India ? ” asked Orde. 

“ Curious, very curious—and callow.” 

“And yet,” the civilian replied, “ one can scarcely help sympathis¬ 
ing with him for Ids mere youth's sake. The young orators of the 
Oxford Union arrived at the same conclusions and showed doubtless 
just toe same enthusiasm. If there were any political analogy between 
India and England, if the thousand races of this Empire were one, if 
there were any chance even of their learning to speak one language, 
if, in short, India were a Utopia of the debating-room, and not a real 
land, this kind of talk might be worth listening to, but it is all based 
on false analogy and ignorance of the facts.” 

“ But he is a native and knows the facts.” 

“ He is a sort of Englito schoolboy, but married tliree years, 
and the father of two weaklings, and knows less than most English 
schoolbcys. You saw all he is and knows, and such ideas as he has 
acquired are directly hostile to the most cherished convictions of the 
vast majority of the people.” 

“ But what does he mean by saying he is a student of a mission 
college. : is he a Christian ? ” 

meim^ what he said, and he is not a Christian, nor ever 
wiU; be. Good people in America, Scotland, and England, most of • 
whoth wdh|d never dream of collegiate education for their sons, 
areil^oi^ng themselves to bestow it in pure waste on Indian youths. 

etoeme is an. oblique, subterranean attack on heathenism} toe 
toeo!iy. ,b(5dng toat wito the jam of secular education, leading to a 
Umviaips^'degree, the„ pill, of moral or religious instruction may be 
coaxed down the heatoeu gnUot.” 

“ But does it sncctod; do they make converts ? ” 
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“ They mah© snbtle Osirkahftl iwallowe the Jam 

and rejeota the team-ple of Itie edl^rj,,^ 

and godly .and professoss, 'whh^-»®B:/|6ai^i W 

lent and de*mt^'have'a cartain morhl\^wiu;''V'Xet,-a^ 
Lord Lansdo«fi^;|^ & the other day, the mar^ is dahgwoWy 
overstojdoed %itli gift^nates of our Universitiw who Iqofc foi^ «pj|^y- 
meiMiin I^Vado^ An immense number are emfdc^edi but 

year by year the college mills grind out increasing lists of youths fbre^ 
doomed to j^nre and disappointment, and meanwhilei trader niana* 
factnr^ and the industrial arts are neglected, and in fact regarded 
with contempt by our new literary mandarins in pom” 

“ But bur young friend said he wanted steam-engines and factories,” 
said Pf^tt. 

“ Tea, he would like to direct such concerns. He wants to begin 
at the top, for manual labour is held to be discreditable, and he would 
never defile his hands by the apprenticeship which the. architects, 
engineers, and manufacturers of England cheerfully undergo; and he 
would be aghast to learn that the leading names of industrial enters 
prise in Engli^nd belonged a generation or two since, or now belong, to 
men who wrought with their own hands. And, though he talks glibly 
of manufacturers, he refuses to see that the Indian manufacturer of the 
future will be the despised, workman of the present. It was proposed, 
for escample; a few weeks ago, that a certain municipality in this pro¬ 
vince ^ould establish an elementary technical school for the SQn8.of 
woi^mem The stress of the opposition to the plan came &om a pleader 
who owed all he had to a college education bestowed on him gratis by 
Oovemment and missions. You would have fancied some fine old 


crusted Tory squire of the last generation was speaking. ^ These 
people,* he said, ‘ want no education, for they leaun their trades from 
•their fathers, and totoach a workman’s son the elements of mathe¬ 
matics and physical science would give him ideas above his business. 
They must be kept in- their place, and it was idle to imagine that 
there was any science in wood or iron work.’ And he carried. his 
penht.. But the Indian workman will rise in . the social scale in spite 
of the new literary caste.” 

in;Enj^and we have scarcely begun to realise that there , is an 
ihdu^rial ckss in this country, yet, I suppose, the exan^le of 
men, likb pSdwards for instance, must tell,” said Pagett thoaghti|ihy, 

« Thhi you .shouldn’t know much about it is natural enonghj ^fot: 
there air^ ^bnt few sources of infbrmaUon. In^ia in this, as ia;^.^er 
respects,"is Kke a badly kept ledger—net written up to date.';.;.*c4t»d 
men Hk© Edwards are, in reality, missionaries, who by mji 

example, are teaching more lessons than they know. 
however,’ of their crowds of snbordmaf’^s seem to care to try' ^ ism^te 
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them, and 4 |im At ^ advAncement; the re&t *dr4)p into the 

ancieiit Indian ea8i»^|fivco^ , 

** How 'do jna 'Pagett.' 

« ^^ 1 ^ lailwaj and factory w<^^en, the 

fitter^ tl^ Bmitih, Bh^ne-)4Tiveir« and til^ rest are already farming 
separate hm^editMy^^ Yon may notice this down at Jamidpur 

in Bengal, bne the oldest railway centres; and at other places, and 
in othi^ h)|dirstri^, they are following the same inexorable Indian 
law.? 


“ Which m^ns-? ” queried Pagett. 

It m^ns that ihe rooted habit of the people is to gather in small 
self-contained, sdf-sufficing family groups with no thought or care 
for miy interests but their own—a habit which is scarcely compatible 
with the right acceptation of the elective principle.” 

“ Yet you must admit, Orde, that though our young friend was 
not able to expound the faith that is in him, yonr Indian army is too 

. * 

Not nearly big enough for its main purpose. And, as a side 
issue, there are certain powerful minorities of fighting folk whose 
interests an Asiatic Government is bound to consider. Arms is as 
much a means of livelihood as civil employ under Government and 
law. And it would be a heavy strain on British bayonets to hold 
down Sikhs, Jats, Bilochis, Bohillas, Eajpnts, Bhils, Dogjas, Pathans, 
and Gurkhas to abide by the decisions of a numerical majority opposed 
to their interests. Leave the ‘ numerical majority * to itself without 
the British bayonets—a flock of sheep might as reasonably hope to 
'manage a troop of collies.” 

“ Ihia complaint about excessive growth of the army is akin to 
another contention of the Congress party. They protest against the 
malversation of the whole of the moneys raised by additional taxes 
as a Famine Insurance Fund to other purposes. You must be aware 
that this special Famine Fund has all been spent on frontier roads 
and defences and strategic railway schemes as a protection against 
BnssSa.*’ 


f‘But there was never a special famine fund raised by special 
taration and put by as in a box. No sane administoator would dream 
such a thing. In a time of prosperity a fintmce minister, rejoicing 
in ajpaargin, proposed to annually apply a million and a half to th'e 
consl^hction of railways and canals for the protection of districts 
liabM to scaascity, and to the reduction of the annual loans for public 
wotks. '* But times were not always prosperous, and the finanfce minister 
had to ohoose whether he would hang up the insurance scheme fat a 
year bt.ixapoee fresh taxation. When a farmer hasn’t got the Httie 
sta^W’^ hoped to have for buying a new waggon and dniit^g a 
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low-lying field comer, you don’t accuse him of malrersifcion, if he 
spends what he haSipn the necessary work of the rest of his farm.” 

A clatter of hoofs, was heard, and Orde looked up with vexation, 
but his brOw cleared tus a horseman halted under the porck ^ 

“ Hello, Orde I juSt looked in to ask if you are coming to polo on 
Tuesday: we want you badly to help to crumple up "^e Krab 
Bokhar team.” * 

Orde explained that he had to go out into the District, and while 
the visitor complained tliat though good men wouldn’t play, duffers 
were always keen, and that his side would probably* be beaten, 
Pagett rose to look at his mount, a red, lathered Bilooh mare, with a 
curious lyre-like incurving of the ears. “ Quite a little thoroughbred 
in all other respects,” said the M,P., and Orde presented ^ Mr. 
Beginald Burke, Manager of the Sind and Sialkote Bank to his friend. 

“Yes, she’s as good as they make ’em, and she’s all the female I 
possess and spoiled in consequence, aren’t you, old girl ? ” said Burke, 
patting the lire’s glossy neck as she backed and plunged. 

“ Mr. Pagett,” said Orde, “ has been asking me about the Congress. 
What is your opinion ? ” Burke turned to the M.P. with a frank 
smile. 

“ Well, if it’s all the same to yon, sir, I should say. Damn the 
Congress, but then I’m no politician, but only a business man.” 

“ You find it a tiresome subject ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s all that, and worse than that, for this kind of agitation 
is anything but wholesome for the country.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ It would be a long job to explain, and Sara here won’t stand, but 
you know how sensitive capital is, and how timid investors are. All 
f.Tiia sort of rot is likely to frighten them, and we can’t afford to 
frighten them. The passengers aboard an Ocean steamer don’t feel 
reassured when the ship’s way is stopped, and they hear the work¬ 
men’s hammers tinkering at the engines down below. The old Azk’s 
going on all right as she is, and only wants quiet and room to 
move. Them’s my sentiments, and those of some other people who 
have to do with money and business.” 

“ Then you are a thick-aud-thin supporter of the Government as 

It IS. 

« Why, ttC ! The Indian Government is much too timid with its 

money_Ifke an old maiden aunt of mine—always in a ftink about 

her investeeuts. They don’t spend half enough on railwsys for 
instance, and they are slow in a general way, and ought to be 
made to sit up in all that concerns the encouragement of private 
enterprise, and coaxing out into use the millions of capitfd lie 
dormant in the country.” 
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The mare .was Impa^epce, and waa evidently 

anxious to be off, so Mea good-bye.,, 

“ Who: is youv condemns both Oongress and 

Government ^ a breath ? asked Fagett^ with an amused smile. 

“ Just now he is Beggie Burke, keener on polo than on anything 
else, blit ^ you go to the Bind and Sialkote Bank to-morrow yop 
would fod Mr. Beginald Burke a very capable man of business, 
known and liked by an immense constituency North and SoutK of 
this.” , ^ 

*‘Do you think he is right about the Government’s want of enter¬ 
prise?” ,/ 

**J should- hesitate to say. Better consult the merchants and 
chambers b£ commerce in Cawnpore, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
But though these bodies would like, as Beggie puts it, to make 
Government sit up, it is an elementary consideration in governing a 
country like India, which must be administered for the benefit of the 
people at large, that the counsels of those who resort to it for the 
sake of making money should be judiciously weighed and not allowed 
to overpower the rest. They are welcome guests here, as a matter of 
course, but it bas been found best to restrain their influence. Thus 
the rights of plantation labourers, factory, operatives, and the like, 
have been protected, and the capitalist, eager to get has not 
always regarded Government action with favour. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that under an elective system the cdmmercial communities of 
the great towns might find means to secure majorities on labour 
questions and on financial matters.” 

“ They would act it least with intelligence and consideration.” 

*' Intelligence, yes; but as to consideration, who at the present 
moment most bitterly resents the tender' solimtude of Lancashire for 
the welfare and protection of the Indian factory operative ? English 
and ludiive capitalists running cotton mills and factories.” 

f* But IB the solicitude of Lancashire in this matter entirely dis¬ 
interest^?” 

It is no business of mine to say. I merely indicate an example 
of how a powerful commercial interest might hamper a Government 
intent in the first place on the larger interests of hunxlbity.” 

Orde Incke off to listen a moment. There’s Dr. Lathrop talking 
to my in the drawing-room,” said he. 

SijMily not; that’s a lady’s voice, and if my ears don’t deceive me, 
ah 

** 3)r. Eva McOreery Tjathrop, chief of the new Women’s 

Hofipi^ laid a very good fellow forbye. Good morning,:^ 

Doctc^,^ said, as a graceful figure came out on the verandsili,.', 

yon seatn 1b be in trouble. I ^hope Mrs. Orde was able to help ynn.” 
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** Your wife ferei^. Mjad 4ti4^ljDoa, I ^waya oomo to her when I’m 
in a fix, but I want." '; ' 

«< Let me mtrdd^Hr. Pagett, jnst and 

anrdona'to learn hia India. You could tell lum aozu^^ik^ <^’that 
more iuipc^nt half of which a mere man knows so EtUdi^ ' 

“ Perhaps X could if Fd any Heart to do it, but I’m m tacbalfle, I’ve 
lost a caiKt, a case that was doing well, through nothing in the world 
but inattentibn .on the part ^f a liurse I had begun to trust.’ And 
when X SiK>ke only a small piece of my mind ^e collapsed in a 
whinmg heap on the floor. It is hopeless!" . ^ 

The men were silent, for the blue eyes of the lady doctor were dim. 
Recovering herself she looked up with a smile, half sad, half humorous,. 
** And I am in a whining heap too; but what phase of Indian life are 
yon pardcolarly interested in, air ? " ♦ 

*‘Hr. Pagett intends to study the political aspect of things and 
the possibility of bestowing electoral institutions on the people." 

“Wouldn’t it be as much to the purpose to bestow point-lace 
collam on them ? They need many things more urgently than votes. 
Why it’s like giving a bread-pill for a broken leg.” 

** Er—^I don’t quite follow," said Pagett uneasily. 

“W®11» what’s the matter with this* country is not in the least, 
political, But an all round entanglement of physical, social, and moral 
evils and corruptions, oU'^more or less due to the unnatural treatment 
of women. Ton can’t gather flgs from thistles, and so long as the 
uysteinof ipfant marriage, the prohibition of the remarriage of widows,, 
the Efelong imprisonment of wives and mothers in a worse than penal 
oonfineimnt, £md the withholding from them of any kind of education 
. or treatment as rational beings continues, the country can’t advance 
a step. . Half of it is morally dead, and worse thmi* dead, and thatia 
Just the half from which we have a right to look for the best impulses. 
It’s right here where the trouble is, and not in any political ctmi^era* 
tions whatsoever.” 

“ But do they marry so early ? said Pagett^ vaguely. 

“ The aVeia^ age is seven, but thousands arb mairied still 
'earlier. Oneipesalt is that girls of twelve ^hd thirteen' have to 
beiar tiie"'burdeh of wifehood and motherhood, and, as* might be 
mcpect^i ;^e rate of mortality both for mothers'and cluldren is terri¬ 
ble, 'l^urpera domestic unhappiness, and a low state of heahh are 
only a -few of the conseqnences of this. Then, when, as fluently 
happens,'Ihe boy-hnsband dies prematurely, his widow is ecs^^mned 
to worse than death. She may not re-many, must Eve a funded 
%nd despised life, a Efe so unnatural, that she ^metimi^>^^fers 
suicide’; more (^n she jgoes astray. You don’t 
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wli«t sucli <wprdp baby-wife, ^l-mother, and 

virgin-widow’ unspeakable borroie here." 

WeI3, ^U^cal party here will sujely mahe it 

. eo^ reforms as well aa poiliiie«>l ones," 

' said Pagett.-'' 

** \txf surefy they will do no such thing,” said the lady doctor, 
ismphaitacidly* ** I wuh I could make you understand. Why, even of 
the ifonde devoted to the Marchioness of 'Duiferin’s organisation for 
medical aid to the women of India, it was said in print and in 
Bpheeh, that they would be better spent on more college scholarships 
for men; And in all the advanced parties* talk—God forgive them— 
and in all their programmes, they carefully avoid all such subjects. * 
They will talk abouf the protection of the cow, for that’s an ancient 
superstition—they can all understand that; but the protection of the 
women is a new and dangerous idea." She turned to Pagett impul¬ 
sively : 

“You are a member of the English Parliament. Can you do 
nothing ? The foundations of their life are rotten—utterly and bes¬ 
tially :^ten. I could tell your wife things that I couldn’t tell you. 
I know the life—the inner life that belongs to the native, and I know 
nothing else ; and believe me you might as well try to grow golden-rod 
in. a mushroom-pit as make anything of a people that are bom 
and reared as these—^these things are. The men talk*of their rights 
and privileges. I have seen the women that bear these veiy men, and 
again—^may God forgive the men !" 

Pagett’s eyes opened with a large wonder. Dr. Lathrop rose 
tempestuously. 

“ I must be off to lecture," said she, “ and I’m sorry that I can’t 
iditow you my hospitals j but you had better believe, sir, that it’s more 
n^sessary for India than all the elections in creation." 

., “ l^hafc’s a woman with a mission, and no mistake," said Pagett, 
a pause. 

' “ Tea; she believes in her work, and so do I,” said Orde. “ I’ve a 


notion that in the end it will be found that the most helpful work 
dons f<»r India in this generation was wrought by Lady Dufferin in 
drSwjng attention—what work that was, by the ,^ay, even with her 
bt^^band’s great name to back it!—to the needs of women here. In 
native habits and? beliefs are an organised conspiracy against 
.tl^iavn* of heidth and bappy life—but there is some dawning of hope 

d* you account for the general indifference, then?" 
appose it’s due in part to their fatalism and their utter 
to all humau suffering. How much do you imaging, the 
of the Punjab with over twenty million people add half 
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a scoro rioh towxuB has cputiihtit^ sidziibehfu^,;Of ciTil 4i8|>eiir 
saries last yeajf? Altoiitfc rripas.-**' . 

Tlmt’s seV^en 

“ I .wish it waa,** .j!8pli^ Orde j but ahyway, i*^S 
inadequate sum, aod shbisrs one of tiie"'blank adbs 
character.” . . 

Fagett Wi!^' sUent 'for a lo,ng time. The qvesticm of dir^. a^d* 
personal pain did not lie within his researches. He prefffll^b^ to 
discuss the weightier matters of the. law, and contented hims^ with 
murmuring: “ They’ll do better later on.” Then, with a rus^ re- 
^ tumii^ to his first thought: 

“ But, my dear Orde, if it’s merely a class movement Of a local 
and t^porary character, how d’ you account for Bradlaugh, who is 
at least a man of sense, taking it up ? ” 

“ I know nothing of the champion of the New Brahmins but 
what I see in the papers. I suppose there is something tempting in 
being hailed by a large assemblage as the representative of the 
aspimtions of two hundred and fifty millions of people. Such a man 
looks * through all the roaring and the wre4ths,’ and does not ^reflect 
that it is a false peispective, which, as a matter of fact, hides the 
real complex and manifold India from his gaze. He can scarcely 
be expected to distinguish between the amlfitions of a new oligarchy 
and the real wlmts of the people of whom he knows nothing. But 
it’s strange that a professed Eadical. should come to be the chosen 
advocate of^a movement which has for its aim the revival of ixL 
ancient tyranny. Shows how even Eadicalism can fall into academic 
grooves and miss the essential truths of its own creed. Believe me, 
Pagett, to deal with India you want first-hand knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. I ifiah he would come and live here for a couple of year? 
or so.” 

“ Is not this rather an ad hominem style of argument ? ” 

“Oah’thejpit in a case like this. Indeed, I am not sure-you 
ought not to go further and weigh the whole character and quidity 
and upbringing of the man. You must admit that the monumental com¬ 
placency with which he trotted out his ingenious little Constitution' 
for India . sWwed % strange want of imagination and the sense of 
humour:” . 

“Nb, I don’t, quite admit it,” said Pagett. ' i 

“W«Il,'yqu: know him and I don’t, but that’s how it sttfibe^.a , 
stranget:” He tamed on his heel and paced the verandah ' 

fully, ^jdnd, after all, the burden of the actual, daily unron^a^iqx 
toil falls on the shoulders of the men out here, and not on his .c^lt^' ; 
He enjoys all the privileges of recommendation without responribi^llf^!,.; 
and we.,--well, perhapSi when you’Te seen a little more ol 
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you’ll un^rstand. To rate’s five tiaies fisher than 

yours—I speak we work on the 

refuse of worked-qt!iiJ|l||^ among the l^es 

of ■'’'■• 

Paj^;^ lai^^i^: an epigrammatic way of putting it, 

Orde.^ 

' Iiet’s see,” said the Deputy Commissioner of Amara, 
striding'into the sunshine towards a half^naked gardener poking 
roses.^ !]Ee t^k the man’s hoe, and went to a rain-scarped bank at 
the bottom of the garden. - 

“Come here, Pagett,” he said, and cut at the sun-baked soil. 
After three strokes there rolled from under the blade of the hoe the 
half of a clanking skeleton that settled at Pagett’afeetin an unseemly 
jumble J3f bones. The M.P. drew back. 

“ Our houses are built on cemeteries,” said Orde. “ There are 
scores of thousands of graves within ten miles.” 

Pagettj^as contemplating the skull with the awed fascination of a 
man who has but little to do with the dead. “ India’s a vfery curious 
place,” said he, after a p^e. 

“Ah? You’ll know about it in three months. Come into 
lunch,” said Orde. . 


Rudyasd Kipling. 



[Sept. 


CARTHAGE. 


rriHERir is no spot on whioh one more keenly feels tHe miscHef that 
JL has come of cutting up the study of history into arbitrary frag¬ 
ments than on the site of Carthage. There is no spot which the 
Unity of History may more rightly claim as one of its choicest posses¬ 
sions. In the history of the neighbouring land of Sicily the main 
charm lies* in the fact that the same tale has to be told twice, that 
the same struggle has been fought twice. And so it .is with the city 
which so long played a great and fearful part in the afiairs of Sicily. 
Carthage has had a double life, a double history ; and we do not take in 
whe^ CarlSiiage has really been in the history of the world if we look at 
one of those lives only. It is pardonable if, standing on the ate of 
Oarth^ej with the two lives of Carthage in our memory^ we go on to 
dream that a third life may perhaps be still in store for her. It was at 
least a piece of news which might call up many thoughts whmi We read 
the other day that a successor of Cyprian had just dedicated ha newly 
built mei370politan church on the height which is at once the Bomh of 
Dido and ^e hill of Smnt Lewis, the spot from which Gaiseric ruled the 
seas, the spot to which Heraclius dreamed of translating the dmnii3|<Hl of 
the elde^ and the younger Borne. We fail to take in the gresteass of 
the f^iiozy of whidi we stand on the central scene, unless we call np all 
its aiuloc^tions, and not the earliest group only. Mighty men have 
t^ .soli , on wMch we stand, and not in ene age -If 

Habttlbkl tet forth from the first Carthage to deal his heavy on 

theeldeif j^ome, Belimrius came from the younger Bomw to 
the second Qurthage to her dominion. If the first Carthagehb^S^'^"^ 
foe till the elder Scijno had learned the arts of Hannibal, it j 
the seoodd Carthage tliat HeraoUus went forth to 
on a third continent. We feel the greatness of the 
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. ' 'i . ' i" 

think of^ PboBnidla4;;f^^ “ Sardinia imd Sii^y'and 

carrying ]iar. Bat the foelinj^ of its 

greatn^ witbl n,; twofold strength when think 

how, ^‘8^ as Oar^gejwas agam the seat of an independent power, 
that at once sprang to weirnigh the position of the city in its 
elder Teutonic Carthage was but for a moment; but Teutonic 

Carthage t0o ruled in Sicily and Sardinia, and carried her arms not 
only to the gates of Rome but within her .walls. If the bnfl of 
Phalaiis was carried as plunder to the first Carthage, the candlestick of 
Solomon was carried as plunder to the second. If one conqueror 
restored the bull to Agrigentnm, another restored the candlestick to 
Jerusalem. The tale loses half its grandeur, it loses all its complete¬ 
ness, if we stop at the end of its first chapter. Let it be, no one will 
deny it, that Phcenician Carthage was greater than Roman Carthage. 
But that Roman Carthage, once planted on the same site, rose to no 
small measure of renewed greatness, is surely the best of witnesses 
to the greatness of Phoenician Carthage and to the wisdom of those who 
chose the site for its first planting. 

I should certainly counsel the visitor to Carthage to carry with him 
Mr. B. B. Smith’s not very bulky volume, “ Carthage and the Car¬ 
thaginians.” He cannpt carry his library with him, and I found to 
my cost that there is no means at Tunis of getting at any book, old 
w new. Mr. Smith’s “Carthage and the Carthaginians” ranks a 
long way above his “ Mohammed and Mohammedanism.” It contains 
nothing so wonderful as the passage which some will remember about 
Mcdiammed the Prophet and Mohammed the Conqueror. Mr. Smith’s 
Carihaginian work is solid enough to have entitled him to become the 
prey of the pilferer. We cannot help sometimes smiling at Mr. 
Smith’s enthusiasm for his subject; but we sympathize while we smile, 
as hm. enthusiasm stands us in really good stead. Only when we 
liave^to take him as our one comrade over BO*long a journey, it is a 
' littie disheartening that we have to part company with him so soon. 
Mjr, 3mith has stood, alongside of Polybios, as a spectator of the 
fall 'ofv Phcenician Carthage. He tells us how much the site has 
changed mnce the younger Soipio quoted the verses which foretold the 
falli of He then adds*: 

^ has Man been less destructive than Nature. On the same or 

nearl;^.-;the, same spot have risen successively a Phomician, a Roman, 
.a Vapllfil; :md a .ByzanUne capital. Each was destroyed in whole or 

was to take its place, and each suwessive city 
materials for its own rise in the ruins which it had itself 

- - V.'. 


as Scipio did*i^dtiiat each built up a capital, Vandal or “Byzantine,’? 




. j8!,litHe dark ; but it would seem as if Mr. Smith fancied 

Belisaiius destroved what they found as thoronsrhlv 
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•^whateyer that last same ^eam^whicli was aa thctrough^ aew as 
the “ Roman oapitsJ wl^dh ,i3ief yotmger Cmsaa* certify btiilb up 
according to the pla^ of the elder. It is not Mr. 

Smith seriously thihics that either Gaiseric or Beiitenug'^lpl any-r 
thing so foolish. It is just a fiohrish, a kind of flourish which 
we are Veiy well used. There are about a thousand pf the 

history of Rurope daring which a large class of writers :thh:& that 
anylidiig may be said j ^before and after greater care is needful. One 
must take some care about Hannibal; one must, I fancy,' take some 
care about Charles the Fifth ; but Gaiseric^ Belisarius, and HeraoUus 
are fair game; it is safe to say anything about them. Tet Mr. 
Hodgkin and Mr. Bury are among us; let us wish them life and 
strength to work a reform. 

But, while we must not let the greatness of the first Carthage 
blind our eyes to the existence or to the greatness of the second, 
we must freely'allow that the second Carthage is something, not 
only .Mcond in time, but in everything secondary to the first. The 
chonh of the second Carthage, of the acts that were done, in it 
or by its masters, comes largely from the fact ,tbat the first 
Carth^e and its acts went before them. It is not always so 
with the second state of a city. Megarian Byzantium has its own 
place in hii^iy; but its main interest is that it was the foremnner of 
ConstoUtinople. Within the world of Carthage itself, Phoenician and 
Roman Panormos counts for something; but it counts for little beside 
the glories of Saracen and Norman Palermo. But the second Carthage 
lives in a manner by the life of the first. As a power, its greatest, 
indeed its only, day is its Vandal day. And the most striking thing 
about the Vandal 'day of Carthage is that it so wonderfully recaUs its 
Phoenician day. It is the purely Christian associations only that stand 
on a real level with the associations of the oldest time. Cyprian wonld 
be the same if HamiUcar and Hannibal had never trod the ground of 

the Bozrah before him. Gaiseric hardly would be. 

1 

The old Phoenician Carthage holds a place in the history of Ike world 
which is all her own. Pbceaicia stands alone among nations; sod Car- 
thagfe etasds alone among Phoenician commonwealths. That Isust 
is a w<^ to be noticed. In a glance across the historic na,tions,it 
strikes us.at once that the Phoenicians are the only ptcple beyc^ Ike 
bounds of Europe who rank as the political peerS^ of the Euix^an 
nations. Aristotle, to whom the name of Romo wto barely ‘ Imsfwn, 
whose tkoughts had been in no wise drawn to th»^ polity Rbme, 
thought tke constitution of Carthage worthy of attentive 
he ^v€»4fe the tribute of no small pndse. Polybios,\ w*ik 3^ 
range of virion, makes the constitutionB of Sparta, of 

Carthage the subject of an elaborate Oomparison. On^ is tempted to 
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think that the Ph^^cia&Sj settled within the Western worlds within the 
bounds of l^uropedr • '^that Africa which is tridy a part of 
Eurppe^ had ^ «)iaei4^u% of the spirit of the West, and had 
alni^db ^rted oompdny wiiii the barbaric kingdoms of Asia We seem 
to ^ihe chan^ tajdng place by degrees. The Hamilkar and the 
Hanmbal of the fifth century b.c., the defeated of Ilimera and the 
destabyer of Himera, are still essentially barbarians. Their general¬ 
ship does not go beyond a blind trust, successful or unsuccessful, in 
the physical force of huge multitudes. Massacre and human sacrifice 
are as familiar to them as to any Eastern despot. The Hamilkar and 
the Hannibal of the third century b.c. are essentially Europeans. And 
they are, we need hardly say, Europeans who stand alongside of, or 
above, the greatest names in Greek and Italian story. It was a mere 
outward sign that Carthage should adopt the coinage and others of the 
arts of Greece. The Carthage of the House of Barak had become 
essentially European in greater points. Its statesmen, its generals, nob 
only the two immeasurably great ones, but a whole generation of them, 
distinctly surpass those of Home. A few great men doubtless did 
, much to raise the whole people; but the fact that those great men 
could arise and could find scope for their energies in the Carthaginian 
commonwealth shows that the ground was at lez^t ready for them. 
Doubtless Hannibal soared above Carthage; doubtless Carthage soared 
above other Phoenician cities. And these two truths itnply fts their 
groundwork that Phoemcia, as a wliole, soared above all other barbarian 
nations. The fact that there was a Carthage, that there was a Gades, 
a Hippo, an Utica, and a Panormos, is enough. If Carthage rose to 
the first place as the ruling city, the cities of the old Phoenicia had 
already done something greater. They were the first colonizing cities. 
They gave the Greek the model of* an intelligent system of distant 
settlements, as distinguished from a simple Wandering of the Nations. 
And they knew, what later nations have beeh so slow to learn, the 
way to avoid the need of Wars of Independence, to bind colony and 
metropolis together frpm the first hour of their common being. Car- 
thagein her greatness still reverenced Tyre in ber fall, because Carthage 
frbjn the moment of heir birth had been the child of Tyre and not her 
snbjjfeci 

in'tenth, the mere fac^that in speaking of the old Phoenicia we 
speak of cities marks of itself the wide gap between Phtenicia 
other barbarian land. No doubt the westward movement did 
qjnickem the civic and political life in the Western colonies of 
, it was in the West, as if by virtue of geographical posi¬ 
tion, tha't -the orderly constitution of ShopJietim, Senate, and People, 
tip, whMi' Aristotle and! Polybios honoured with their study, the 
uduoh it could be said that its working had never been 
dist^bed by a revifiuticm or a tyranny. The old Phoenicia undoubtedly 
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had kings, aaid thcdr anthority was aometimeB tempered i^ TOTolutiona, 
Stall the old PhomiJda a system of cities, and li»e kin^ of a city 
can never be the seme tmoontroUed despot as the king ■» 

When Tyre and Sidon had sunk to vassalage, their kinge^sjSil la^ the 
first place in the oonnofls of Xerxds. It was to them tha-t the’taheat King 
turned for ships and seamen to cope with theships and seamen of Greece. 
It was among their people alone that he could find men with wit enough 
to do his works of en^peering. Yes, before Carthage was, before Gades 
was, the men of Canaan in their old seats had made the beginnings 
of history. It is with a strange feeling that we look back to those first 
glimpses of the world, when the clouds were just beginning to lilt 
themselves from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and when . 
those immemorial cities, ancient in the days of our first recorded facts, , 
were already entering on the path of “ ships, colonies, and commerce.” 
If the full development of the race was to'be wrought on the soil'of 
Spain and Sicily and Africa, it was in the old land of the palm, on the 
narrow Strip of flat land between Lebanon and the Great Sea, that 
the race first showed its power. 

It ie an essential part of the history of Carthage that she was, as 
her name implies, the New City, very far from the oldest, seemingly 
one of the youngest, of the colonies that Sidon and Tyre and Arvad 
sent to the West. Gades on the Ocean, furthest of all from the old 
home, was held to be the oldest of .all. Tharshish, the laud of gold, 
was the main object of Phoenician enterprise; the settlements in Africa 
and Sicily arose as stages on the road. Specially must it bo borne 
in mind that the Phoenician colonies in Sicily—Solous— SeW —on her 
rock, Motya on her island in her sheltered harbour, Panormos in her 
Oolden Shell, on her tongue of land between the two branches of her 
All-havm- —all these were no colonies of Carthage, but sister dfaes, 
most likdy elder sisters, whom she brought step* by step under her 
dominion. It is thus as the ruling city, the city supreme over a vast 
and scattered dominion alike over her kinsfolk and over strangers, 
that Carthage holds her place in history. It was her calling,^a calling 
which no o^er city of her own stock undertook before; her, which no 
dty of any other stock carried out on the same scale or with the 
same success. No dominion ever lasted so^ long on so seemingly weak 
a foun^iton. For the foundation of the power of a ruling city must 
ever be weak j it must be weak in proportion as it most fully carries 
out the idea of the ruling city. Carthage in the end yielded to Eome. 
We may say that she yielded to Eome, because Borne, carrying out l&e 
idea of tho ruling city less perfectly than Carthage, had sottitses of 
strength which Carthage had not. Borne was a ruling city; but each 
step by wbidbi her rule advMided took away something^ her 
charact^'as a ruling city. For at each step riie admitted soiae bew 
circle of allies or subjects to her < franchise. iij^Ihat she raised tiiem 
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from the ranks of the rnled to the ranks of the rulers. But each step 
in the process made the Boman state less of a city and more of a 
nation. Aristo^e, if hh looked at^Rome as he did look at 
Carthage, mig^ hare set her down as being, like Babylon, though 
from quite another reason, Myoc fiaWov n vokig. This the portion 
of Rome, as an inland city, whose territory grew by the addition of 
adjoining lands, allowed her to do. And therein lay her strength. 
Rome could fight her wars by the swords of citizens, and of colonists 
and Holies to whom the hope of future citizenship was held out. 
When Rome and Carthage fiset met as enemies, the Roman, master of 
Italy, might walk from one end of his dominion to the other. For a 
long part of his journey, his walk would lie among men speaking his 
own language. At no stage of it, would it bring him among men of 
a speech, a cultpre, a life, wholly alien to his own. 

C4rthage, on the other hand, was the ruling city in a sense the 
opposite to all this. She was a city which could never grow into a 
nation, because she was herself from the beginning a settlement of a 
distant nation on a foreign shore. She was the greatest of many 
Phcenioian cities in Africa; but she could not stand to them as Rome 
did tq^the Latin cities around her. Rome was the head of a con¬ 
tinuous Latium; Carthage could not be the head of a continuous 
Phoenicia. For Utica and the Hippos were settlements on a foreign 
shore no less than herself. The Latin was in his own* land; the 
Phoenician was in the land of the native African. It is the most 
speaking of all facts that, long after the Carthaginian power had begun,, 
after Carthage had won no small dominion over distant towns and» 
islands, she still paid rent to an African prince for the soil of her own- 
city. The iact has been disputed; but why ? It rests on as good’ 
authority as most other facts in Carthaginian history; it is in no way 
contradicted; it is in no way unlikely. To a city wholly seafaring, 
which began with trade and from trade went on to dominion, the - 
dominion of the mainland on whose shore she stood was of far less 
moment than the dominion of such points and islands, far and near, 
as lay wedl placed -for the purposes of her commerce and her ambition. 
A oontinuouB dominion in Africa seems to have been the latest form of 
Carthaginian power; and, when it came, it was mere dominion over 
a subject barbarian land, broken here and there by a Phoenician town, 
that was dependent rather than subject. There was nothing aroundsi 
her that Carthage could take to herself and make part of her own 
being, .as Roipe could do witb the towns of Latium, as Athens in her 
earlieet day ocmld do with the towns of Attica. 

But it is this very isolation, this incapacity for enlarging herself as 
she eulm^ed her dcaninkm, which made Carthage the very modeUof the_,. 
ruling mty. She stood alone. She was lady and mistress (llrer her 
scattered dominionB, comnianding the resources of lands and towns, far 
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and near, in every relaticm of subjection and dependenoe; but she 
stood aloof from all, incorporating none into ber own body. 3be waged 
Her wars by tbe hands of 8ta*angers. She commanded the services of 
subjects and dependents; bought the servioes^f the stoutest 
barbariauB of the Western world. Her own citazens wwe but the 
guiding spirits of her armies; they never formed their substance and 
bemel. It was only in moments of special danger, on her -own' soil 
or bn the neighbouring soil of Sicily, that the Sacred Band went forth 
to jeopard their lives for the Cartliaginian state. In a Boman^army, 
an army of citizens and kindred allies, evei^ life was precious. 
A Cartha^nian army might win "a crowning victory, it might undergo 
a crushing defeat, with the loss of no lives but such as the gold of 
Oarthage could soon replace. Here lay her strength and her WM,kness. 
A Punic general could risk his soldiers as even a iyraut could not 
risk Oreek citizens j but the state of Carthage lived ever in fear of 
her hireling soldiera. The great mutiny of the mercenaries after the 
first war with Borne was but the most frightful of several. It is a 
ghastly but characteristic tale that Osteodes, the Isle of Bones, the 
modern Ustica, took its name from a mutinous detachment of a Punic 
army who were left there to perish. A Roman army fought for 
Borne; a Punic army never fought for Carthago. The Numidian, 
the Spaniard, the Gaul, the Campanian, fought in his lower mood for 
the hire of^his arm and his sword; in his highest mood, he fought, not 
for Carthage, but for Hamilkar or for Hannibal: 

All this at once distinguishes Carthage from those ruling cities, 
Borne the cdtief of all, which commanded a continuous dominion. -That 
is almost the same as saying that her only parallels, if she has 
parallels, must be sought for among seafaring powers only. The life 
by sea was the very life of Carthage. When the Romans beforj>''&e'' 


last siege made it a condition of peace that Carthage be for¬ 

saken and some point ten miles from the sea occu^pj^d instead, every 
Carthaginian felt it as a sentence of death. Athens could not be 
great without her fleet; but she could live witlj^t it. She had for 
a moment a scattered dominion somewhat of same Vind as the 
dominion of Carthage; but it was only for a moi^ent. No other city of 
old Greece, no other city of her own Phcenicii ^ stock, comes near 
enough to her to admit even of contrast. The mtdiseval world supplies 
nearer parallels. Among cities of our own ss we are t^pted 
to call Bern the Teutonic Rome, so are we tempt^ to call LUbeck the 
Teutonic Carthage. But neither Liibeck nor aAy of her Haaieatio 
sisters fully reproduce the old Phcenician i^odel, Thi^ are 
mighty on the sea, mighty for trade, mightf for warf^; but 
their :{^>ecial character was to be mighty in both w|iys, to tenOr 

and |b bear rule, without forming anything whi|ch could be called 
territoriid dominidn. For nearer to Carthage are |i the later seafering 
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cities of her own -Hediten^AQ^^ craters, Genoa in some measure, 
Venice in a higher, yehioe indeed is the nearest reproduction of 
Cartha^ that the? Wtld has seen. She too nnit^ trade and 
dominion; she ruled fsojCA her islands, as Carthage ruled from her 
peninsula, over possessions scattered far and wide, fortresses, cities, 
islands, hingdoms, 07 er all of which she exercised lordship, but none 
of whom did she or could she incorporate into her own commonwealth. 
More perfect in her position than Carthage, she never paid rent for 
the soil of her Rialto as Carthage did for the soil of her Bozrah. 
But the two ruling cities agree in this, that dominion on the adjoin¬ 
ing or neighbouring mainland was the latest form of dominion for 
which they sought. 

One fears to carry on the thought further. But, now that the 
world has grown, now that great kingdoms and commonwealths have 
taken the place of single cities, now that the Ocean with its continents 
has taken the place 'of the Mediterranean, with its islands and penin¬ 
sulas, it may be that later times supply parallels to the dominion of 
Carthage on a greater scale than that of Venice. It maybe that they 
supply one special parallel of special interest to ourselves. In every 
such comparison we shall find the differences which come of altered 
scale and circumstances; but in every power which has held a scat¬ 
tered dominion over lands parted by the seas we may see a nearer or 
more distant parallel to Carthage, as in every power which has slowly 
and steadily advanced to a continuous dominion by land we may see 
n nearer or more distant parallel to Rome. The thought of Carthage 
is called up both by analogy and in ways more direct when, in one of 
the subject lands of Carthage, we see a power grow up which holds 
under its dominion a large part of her other subject lands. The thought 
comes more keenly still when that power is for a while clothed with 
the majesty of Rome, and in that character goes forth to wage victo¬ 
rious war in Africa and for a moment to make Carthage itself part 
of Its possessions. When a Spanish King who is also Roman Emperor, 
who is also King of Simly and Sardinia, goes forth on the old errand 
of Agafchokl^s, Sclpio, and Belisarius, when he sets forth to war from 
CaraUs and cjomes back to triumph at Panormos, we seem to see the 
old forces of Phoenician CartKage turned against her on her own soil. 
Charles of Austaria, Charles of Burgundy, first Charles of Castile and 
Aragcp., fifth Charles of Germany and Rome, setting up the banners 
of half Burope upon the walls of conquered Tunis, seems, as it were, 
to- gaitherup the whole tale of Rome and Carthage in his single person. 
And when we go on to remember that the Roman Augustus, the 
Spanish and Sicilian King, waff lord, not only of the inner sea, but of 
the Ocean, that he bore himself as monarch of its continents and 
islands, mcmarch the Eastern and the Western Indies, ruler ^ every 
quarter cxf the globe, master of a dominion on which the sun never 
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set, we may tMok that the conqueror of Tunis had not only, in a 
figure, subdued Carthage in her older world of the inner sea^ but had 
called up a dominion like her own in the newer and widor world of 
Ocean.* And his dominion has passed away from the oldi^ and nar¬ 
rower as well as from the newer and wider world aH bat as' utterly as 
the dominion of Carthage herself. Of an European power "^t took 
in Sicily and Friesland not a shred is left outside the SpaniA penin¬ 
sula apd its islands. A few islands east and west stand as survivals of 
dominion in Asia and America, memorials of the proud style of King of 
the Indies. A fortress on the coast of Africa, holding one of the 
pillars of HSraklSs, is before all things a reminder that the, grasp of 
the pillar which stands on Spanish ground, and with it the keeping of 
the mouth of the inner sea of Phoenician and Greek, of Venetian and 
Genoese, has passed into the hands of an island kingdom in the Ocean. 
It is in fact in the power which has thus so strangely established itself 
on Spanish ground that we seem to see the nearest parallel to Carthage 
in the modern world. England indeed, as well as Spain, has played, 
and still plays, a'direct part within the old dominion of Carthage, 
Gibraltar, Malt^ Minorca so often taken and lost in the last century, 
Sicily, BO remarkable a scene of English influence in the early days 
of the present century, all bring us within the actual range of 
Carthaginian power. Malta and Gozo indeed, richer than any other 
spots in Phoenician antiquities, keeping, not indeed the tongue of 
the Phoenician, but the kindred tongue of the Saracen conquerors of 
Sicily, seem to stand as a special memorial of the two ages of Semitic 
dominion in the Mediterranean. Cyprus again brings ns, if hot 
within the immediate range of Carthage, yet within the general range 
of Phoenicia; and the English bombardment of Algiers, if less striking 
in itself, not touching the immediate land of Carthage, was a worthier 
work in the world’s history than the Spanish conquest of Tunis. But, 
just as in the case of Spain, the more instructive side of the comparison 
between England and Carthage lies outside the old Carthaginian 
world. England indeed, with her settlements and possessions, her 
colonies dependent and independent, all over the world of Ocean, is 
truly a living representative on a vaster scale of the Phoenician city 
with her possessions and settlements ‘‘scattered over the Western 
Mediterranean. The Empire of India, held by an European island, 
calls up the thought of the dominion in Spain once held by an 
African dty. And in some points the dominion of England seends to 
come nearer to that of Carthage than the dominion of Spain ever did, 
while in other points the course of English settlement rather carries 

* % 

* I remember being mnch struck with the first page of a book which I saw at New 
York—1 saw only the first page nnfier a glass case, and I forgot to carry off the name, 
A lAtin panegyrist .of Charles the Fifth mamifiea him for having won for himself a 
new Empire in America equal to his old Empire in Europe. Here is the same general 
idea earned out in another cdrection. 
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tiB back to the older l*hootui»aga days before Carthage was. One point 
is that the spread of Carthaginian and of Buglish power, as being in each 
case the advance of a people, have more in common with each other than 
either has with the advance of Spain under her despotic kings. But 
the h^^r' side of English colonisation has more in common with 
the earlier days of. Phoenician settlement than it has with the 
Carthaginian dominion. The old Phoenician settlements grew up in 
Spain, in 'Africa, in Sicily, just as English settlements grew up in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. In both cases men went forth 
to find new'homes for an old folk and to make the life of the old folk 
grow up in the new hc^e. But the settlements and conquests of 
Carthage had all a view to trade or dominion. She conquered, she 
planted, but with a view only to her own power. It was no part of 
her policy to encourage the growth of new seats of the common stock, 
formally or practically independent of the one great city. It was 
rather her object to bring the other Phoenician cities, her sisters, 
e^me certainly her elder sisters, into as great'a measure of subjection 
or dependence on herself as she could compass. In her struggle 
with Rome her Phoenician sisters turned against her. She had done 
nothing to make herself loved either at distant Gades or at neighbour¬ 
ing Utica. 

To this last form of dominion or supremacy, the rule of qpe <x)mmon- 
wealth over other equal or older commonwealths of the same stock, 
the relations of the modem world supply no exact parallel,* But 
both England and Spain have at different times dealt, if not with 
sister states, yet with daughter states, too much after the manner of 
CarthSige. The result all the world knows. One hope at least there 
is, that this peculiar form of national, folly is not likely ever to be 
repeated. We cannot foretell what is to be. How long a barbaric 
empire may be kept, to whom it may pass if it fails to be kept, are 
matters at which it is dangerous even to guess. We have had, like 
Okrth^e, onr War of the Mercenaries, with the difference that we have 
not had it at onr own gates. As for the nearer question of our own 
flesh tod blood in distant lands, the tie between the motber-land and 
its still dependent settlements may abide or it may be peacefully 
snapped. There is at least no fear of a new Bunker Hill, a new Sara¬ 
toga, or a new Yorktown, between men of English blood and speech. 

Among all the great powers of the past, Phoenician Carthage 
seems, to stand alone, in being simply a memory, it having had no 
direct effect on the later history of the world. It needs no effort to 
point out liie endless ways in which Rome and Athens have influenced 

• It must "be remembered that in saying this we are speaking of a very 
modem world indeed. The relation of ruling and subject cities and lands was in toll 
force in Switzerland till 1798, and traces of it lasted till 1830. I suppose that the 
condommium of Hamburg and Liibeck, over the district of Vierlande, has hardly lived 
through 1866 j but it was in being in 1886. Middlesex perhaps did not know that 
it was a subject district to London; but it was till the very last changes. 
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mankind for all time. Tb^ impress is not only undying^ but it is 
visible at the first glance. We see at once that the worid^)ihat now 
is could not have been what' it is, if Eome or Athens ha4 hwet been. 
The law of Rome, the tongue and the thoughts of Grreeoe, aa^ i^teential ► 
parts of the civilisation of modem Europe. But to CSitthsq^' as far 
as we can see, we owe nothing. Directly we certainly owe l^l^jing; 
indirectly Carthage has changed the history of the world in' whateveir 
proportion the history of Rome must have been other th^ what it 
actually was if Carthage had never been. To Carthage as Carthage, 
to the great seafaring power of the Western Mediterranean, We owe 
absolutely nothing. Carthage has had no effect on the speech, the 
law, the religion, the art, the general cullare, of modern Europe. 
There is no such thing as a Carthaginian book. What would we not 
, give for a record of the campaigns of Hamilkar and Hannibil in their 
own tongue ? And we feel this the more keenly when we remember 
that all this, so true of Cartbage as Carthage, is eminently untrue of 
the Senoitic folk as a whole, that is only very partially true of the 
particular Phcenician folk. “ The letters Cadmus gave ” were a boon 
of the kinsfolk of Carthage, though no boon of Cartbage herself. 
And if we have no Carthaginian books, if we can hardly say that we 
have any Phoenician books, yet in the tongue of Carthage and Phce- 
^ma, in thp tongue common to Solomon and Hiram, we have books 
indeed. It is truly wonderful how, while other Semitic races, the 
Helurew and the Arab, have influenced the world on a scale equal to 
that of Greece and Rome, the Phoenician has given us his one gift' 
and has vanished, and that that form of the Phoenician which played 
the most brilliant part in the world’s history has vanished Without 
giving us any gift at all. Th.e Saracen who swept away the yonnger 
Carthage from the earth has been our master, in some things. The 
Phoenician who founded the elder Carthage has been our master in 
nothing, save in the warnings, many and - grave, which the history of 
his scattered dominion may give to us into whose hands a domMon 
of the like sort has fallen. 

It is then a disappointoient, and yet we feel that there is a certain 
fitness in the disappointment, when we stand on the site of Carthage, 
and feel how completely even the younger Carthage has become a memory 
and nothing more. Above all, if we come from any of the great 
Sidiliail rates, from Syracuse or Girgehti or Selinunto, Carthage does 
indeed seem barren. Cities which alongside the m%ht of Cfaithage 
were but dust in the balance, Segesta and lyndaris and Taormina, 
have more to diow than the queenly mistress of j the Western Seas. 
There is, as a matter of fact, a good deal to be seen at Carthage 
besides l^e actual site. There is something above the ground; there 
is a great deal that has been brought to light below Iht ground, and 
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more diggings ms-y be expedad to reveal endless stores. Bat alpiost 
everything ^bas to be Jooked for ; there is nothing that at once forces 
itself on the eye as a living witness of what has been. There is no 
great bnilding, perfect or in ruins, nothing like the Pillars of the 
Giants a|, :Selinnnto, nothing like the still standing temples of Passtum 
and Gi^entL There is no lo§g extent of wall to be tracked out, 
like the primaeval walls of Perentino or of Cefalu, like the finished 
walls of Dionysios at Syracuse and at Tyndaris.* And there is the 
further thought that, if there were such things, they could bo memo¬ 
rials only of the city which the younger Caesar set up, not of the 
city which the younger ScipiC overthrew. The Carthage of Hannibal, 
at all events, can be got at«only ,by digging. The site, we at once feel, 
is weE-suited for a great seafaring city; we see still better that it is so 
when we learn the changes which have happened in the proportions 
of land and water. But it is not one of the sites which at once 
strikes the eye. It is not one of those which make us say that, if 
great things did not happen on the spot, they ought to have happened. 
Among the Sicilian sites, it would best go with Himera, Selinunto, and 
Kamarina, towns on hills of moderate height above the sea. Carthage 
sat on no such proud seat as Girgenti la Magnijica on the hill of 
Atabyrian Zeus, as Cefalu and Taormina on their mountain-sides, with 
their castles soaring yet again above them. Carthage does not pro¬ 
claim its seafaring life like Syracuse again shut up within hSr island, or 
like the peninsula where Naxos once stood. Her own allies and sub¬ 
jects, Phoenician and otherwise, put her to shame. It is not in Africa, 
but in the isles of Malta and Gozo, that we find the abiding monu¬ 
ments of Phoenician religion. And compare Africa with Sicily, with 
that corner of Sicily which Carthage made her own when she sat 
as head alike over her own elder sister's and over the older peojDlo of 
the land. Solucnto—Sela—sits on her rock as the guardian of the most 
cherished preserve of Canaan against the Sikel and the Greek. Trapani 
floats on the waves, with Bryx, mount *nd town, though no longer 
temple, soaring above them. Segesta, nestling among her inland 
hills, with her temple and her theatre, looks out on the distant sea, 
Palermo, though her twofold haven is choked up, still holds the centre 
of her Gk>lden Shell, with her arc of mountains fencing her in, and the 
rock on which Hamilkar held his camp still guarding her. Motya on 
her isltmd, with the circle of klands, high and low, around her, teaches 
ns better than any other spot, how truly the life of the Phcnnician 
was a lifi^. and on the waters. Destroyed and never built again, 
she is still girded with her Phoenician wall and looks up to the more 
cunningly wrought Phoenician wall on Eryx. All these sites, in 
themselves far more taking, far more impressive, than that of Car- 
th&ge, looked up .to Carthi^e as their ruling city. It is only on the 
' * I should, pactops, zather saj CiphiAeedium, as Norman Cefalu is down below. 
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spot ^where Carthage was not only a ruler but strictly a founder, in 
her last and most stubborn staronghold of Lilybsikm, that, on a site 
far less impressive than that of Carthage, we havei, as. CTarthage, 
as far at least as objects above ground .are concerned, to sear^ with 
curious eyes for the witnesses of the past. Yet there too thh mighty 
ditch of Marsala, the ditch which Polyjbios stood and wondered at, the 
ditch which, hewn in its breadtli through the hard- rdck, puts to 
shame our easier northern cuttings at Arqnes and at Old Sarum, stands, 
wherever modem improvements do not wholly djoke it up, as a witness 
of Carthaginian power and skill such as Carthage itself has not to show. 

Yet the site of Carthage, though disappointing both in itself and 
in its lack of historic remains, is not to be despised. It,distinctly 
grows on the visitor. The hills'are not very high; but they are hills. 
And we better understand matters as we come to take in, what does 
not strike us at the first glance, how thoroughly peninsular the site 
is. As we approach—at least as we approach directly from Europe— 
other objects are likely to strike the eye rather than the site of 
Carthage. The mountains to the south of the lake of Turns with 
their bold outlines, the singular appearances of the lake, with the 
rim of land fencing it from the outer bay, and the thvocU—La Ooletta — 
by which we imss from one to the other, the sight of Tunis itself, 
White Tunis, at the finish of the lake to the west—not to speak of 
the strange* sights and sounds whiih greet the traveller who sets foot 
in Africa for the first time-^—all these things seize on the, mind far 
more strongly than the not displeasing but not exciting piece of coast 
scenery which marks where Carthago stood. And nowhere does the 
traveller, at his first approach, on his first landing, find it harder to 
-take in where he is. It is not very hard to get wrong in the points 
of the compass. Thm:e is a certain tem'])tation to fancy that Tunis 
lies south of Carthage instead of west. There is nothing whatever to 
suggest that the low hill immediately behind Tunis is in fact' an 
isthmus parting the lake of Tunis from another lake beyond it. And 
tliere is least of all to suggest the existence of another lake somewhat 
to the north of the lake of Tunis, parted from the northern sea by 
another strip of land, perhaps a little thicker than that which parts 
the lake of Tunis from the eastern sea. The group of lakes is clear 
enoTigh as soon as any rising ground is reached; but in the journey 
fnan ^ outer sea to Tunis by great, steamer, small steamer, and 
railway;, is nothing to suggest any such save the lake of Tunis 
itself.- But what is now the lake to the north, the lake, knoim as 
jS'oifcro, , had a , most important bearing on the position of Carthage. 
The rim of land which parts it from the sea is of later growth; in 
the great days of Carthage the lake was an inlet of the sea. The 
city thus stood on a distifiet peninsula, with water on three sid&s. 
On the three hills within this peninsula stood Carthage and its 
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surroundings, its subuubs aaid its nekropolis. It is hard to believe 
that the city proper ever .spread over so great a space. The wall of 
Dionysios was, for military reasons, carried round the whole hill of 
Syracuse} but no one,thinks that the whole of the vast surface of 
Epipolai was ever as thickly peopled as Achradina and the Island. 

Of those hills one spe^jially concerns the muser on the long story of 
Carthage. The Bozrah of Dido, the royal seat of Gaiseric, the official 
dwelling of the proconsuls of Rome, is now the hill of Saint’Lewis. 
It was already crowned with his chapel when France was a foreign 
power} since the practical supremacy of France has in some sort 
restored Africa to the Latin world, it has been further crowned with 
the metropolitan church ofthe primate of Algiers and Carthage. Another 
church and monastery crown another spur of the Bozrah. The 
central hill is crowned by a village, that of Sidi-bou-Said, which, at 
the time of Mr. R. B. Smiths visit, was^ inhabited only by 
Mahometan saints, and which does not seem to have been much 
disturbed since. But from another point of the same hill the palace of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop looks down on the country palace of the 
Bey, the nominal prince of the land. He has withdrawn from his 
capital to lead the quieter life of those Carthaginian country gentlemen 
whose rich gardens and fields Agathokles and Regulns so pitilessly 
harried. Farthest of all, in the north of the peninsula, parted by a 
wider valley than we have yet crossed, rises the city *of the dead, 
Djebed Khawi, the Catacomb Hill of the maps. These three hUls, and 
the low ground at their feet, make up the site of Carthage. 

The main centre of interest is the Bozrah.^ the hill of Saint Lewis. 
I imagine that I may without fear give it that name. Nobody, I 
believe, now doubts either that this is the akropolis of Carthage or 
that its true name is the same as that of the city of Edom renowned 
in the minstrelsy of Isaiah. The Greek name Byrsa is one of the 
many attempts to give a foreign name an appearance of meaning in one’s 
own language. The name once given, the familiar legend, common 
to Carthage with a crowd of spots in all quarters of the globe, 
naturally followed. I will not stop to argue whether Elissa was, as 
the latest Phoenician learning teaches us, a goddess degraded into a 
queeu; I am still less called on to disprove the tale that she cut an 
ox’s hide into strips, like the- Normans at Hastings and the English 
at Calcutta. Anyhow we may take her familiar name as that of the 
eponymons heroine of hill and^ city. As an akropolis, the Bozi'oh is 
but a lowly;iOne; but it served the purposes alike of the elder and 
the younger Carthage. And it serves the purposes of the traveller as 
his poizKt from which to look out on the hills, the lakes, the plain, the 
sea, the rim of land parting lake and sea, the distant mountains, and 
Tunis glistening in its whiteness, on the site in short of Carthf^e and 
her surroundings. We ought perhaps to rejoice at finding Hie pity of 
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Cypmn in some sort; won 'badk to Christiatuty and to ladmitm. But 
tke modem baildmgs jar on the feelings. With aB honour to the 
Cardinal’s zeal, in this and in other mcdters, it would ne^^: a more 
successful wcgrk than his to reconcile us to the presence (pn such a 
spot of any buildings of the last three centuries. A contdix^«c»rary 
memorial of Saint Lewis, a trophy of the Bmperor Charies, would 
be a part of the history of the place. Even the chapel of Lmife 
Philippe’s day, when Erenchmen were strangers and pilgrims, seems less 
artihcud, less out of place, than the metropolitan church reared where 
as yet no city has sprung up again. The thought of the holy King 
of France may perhaps stir our crusading feelings. How many 
Christian dhurches were overthrown to supply the mosques of Tunis 
and Kairwan with columns ? It is among them that Carthage really 
Uvea The great mosque of Tunis won for Christendom like the 
mosques of Cordova and Seville would 1^ a worthier trophy than this 
easy display of the victory of Europe on the forsaken Bozrah of Dido. 

Be this as it may, from the Bozrali we begin to uuderstand Carthage. 
And one thing strikes us above all. With the sea on three sides of 
her, Carthage still needed artificial havens. Her sisters had no such 
need at Panormos and Motya. But here we look down on the double 
haven, just as it is described by Strabo and Appian. There is the outer 
haven, the merchant-haven; and there is the inner haven, the Koth&n, 
the basin, the haven of the war-ships, with the island in the middle, 
where once the admiral of Carthage had his official dwelling. It is 
whispered that they have been filled up and opened again, and not 
opened to their full size. Let it be so: if not of the right size, they 
are at least of the right shape and in the right place. If they are 
not the things themselves, they are at least very good bnodels and 
memorials; and, in such a case, it is perhaps best to ask nl questions. 
These artificial havens, whether Scipio and Belisarius leaked on them 
as they stand or not, are the most speaking things in Caifhage. They 
call np more fully than anything else the memory of^what Carthage 
twice was. There we really see the past. Ther^ 

In the still deep water, | 

Sheltered from waves and blasts, | 

Hristles the dusky forest 7 : 

Of Bjrsa’s thousand masts.” s 

\ ■ . . I ■ 

It is hard to call up the walls ; it is hard to call np,^ the temples; ^Wt 
the havens are there, and it is no great feat of iipagination to fill 
them with the navy of Asdrubal sailing forth or riith the nary of 
Belisariim fiailit^ in. > 

The havens then force themselves on the eye; other objects at Car¬ 
thage, save the outlines of the hills and the waters, have to be looked 
for. The Bozrah, is full of remains; there are the dig^gs in its 
own hill-sides, and there are the precious a>Uections iu; the musennu 
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Dig near the stirfaoey anii yon come to the Boman building which 
passed for the palace of t^e proconsul. Dig lower down, and you 
come to .Fbc^lmain t(3anbs irhioh tell us something of Carthaginian 
arts of cj^tmction. But there is nothing standing up, no castle 
like Enryfi^OSj no house like Oefalu, no temple like Segesta. A 
fragment of the aqueduct does indeed stand up at some distance, a 
striking object on the road from the Goletta to Tunis. We can hardly 
apply the ,same words to the elaborate system of cisterns on each side, 
both those which have been lately turned again to modern use and 
those which stOl remain broken down and half covered up, the shelter 
of a few homeless Arabs. ‘ Besides these there is little indeed, save 
one precious memorial indeed of the younger Carthago which has 
been brought to light within these last years. This is a gigantic 
basilica with its attached buildings, of which nearly the whole foun¬ 
dations have been brought to light. I have carried away a ground-plan ; 
but I con^s, even with the ground-plan, to be puzzled with the intri¬ 
cacy of its many colonnades and apses, at utter cross-purposes to one 
another. They must surely mark more than pne change in design 
which may easily have happened during the eight hundi-ed years’ life 
of Boman Carthage, pagan and Christian. One point is marked as 
the baptistery. The thought flashed across the mind: here was 
Heraclius baptised. But that rite must have been done in Asia. 

I have not attempted any minute topographical account of Carthage. 
I had no call to make such an one. 1 visited Carthage and Africa on 
account of their relations to the history of Sicily. One must see the 
city from which the great fleet went out to Himera and to Syracuse, 
the city which sent forth the men who overthrew Selinons, and those 
who defended Eryx and the rock of Pellegrino. But I am not 
called on to examine Carthage in detail as I am called on to examine 
both Greek Akragas and Phoenician Lilybaion. As a piece of topo¬ 
graphy indeed, Tunis, which Agathokles held, comes nearer to the 
historian of Sicily than Carthage which he never entered. There, 
Dioid6rus before me, I could read and write the story on the spot. In 
truth you cannot make such an account of Carthage as you can of 
Syracuse or Akragas, for the simplo reason that there are not the 
same materials to make it. Nor can the traveller who does not set up 
hfe dwelling-place in the land, get the same means for illustrating such 
materials as there are. I felt keenly the impossibility of getting a 
single illustrative book, Beul6 or any other, either at Tunis or awhile 
things were still fresh in the niemory at I*alermo. I longed iot some¬ 
thing like idle great Topograjla, of Syracuse, with its noble atlas, which 
had so welt taught me my way over Achradina and Epipolai. And a 
little incident taught me that no great local help was to be lo^ed for, 
at least not at the hands of ttie special servants of Saint Iiewfe., Tlie 
first day that 1 was at Carthage, armed with a recommendation, from 
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the British Consulate, I and my oimpanions were reoelved on the hill, 
of the saint by ^ Carmelite friar—think they are Carmel^—who 
on that day rfiow^ himself both courteous and intelligent,, ’l^e made 
an appcintment to oome again another day, when he would ^e as to 
some of the more distant objects. The day came; after a vimt to 
Sas|i and Kairwan, we came again to Carthage. But this time the 
religious man laughed in our fac^, and asked how he could be ex- 
pected'to remember a promise of so old a standing as eight days. I 
did not expect that the doctrine of no faith with heretics would be so 
openly acted on in these days. I am sure Mr. Smith’s Marabout, if 
that is his right description, would have treated us bettor. And I 
certainly felt more kindly towards two casual Saracens who greeted 
me friendly as I was walking alone near the sacred village. 

But there are after all some advantages in the lack of remains at 
Carthage and in the lack of means for studying the few |hat there 
are. We can still climb the Bozrah ; we can still look down upon the 
Kothdn; we can still go down and walk round it and look back ages 
to the akrppolis of Phoenician, Roman, and Vandal rule. We can walk 
to and fro at pleasure both along broad roads and along narrow paths 
among (h.e sea-pliffs, ever taking in the outline of things from various 
points, now and then marking some special object suggesting thoughts. 
I shall not forget how, between the Kothon and the merchant-haven, 
a small animal ran across my path, yellow and with the air of a 
rodent. It was the only free mammal I have ever seen either in 
Sicily or in Africa. I was not sorry that I did not meet any of the 
hymnas of which Mr. Smith speaks, and which may perhaps have 
vanished before the French occupation. But one would be glad to 
Bee signs of a higher animal life than that of lizards, grilli^ and 
buttefdles, pretty as they all are. Still less shall I forget a tower on 
the hill of Sidi-bou-Said, a tower overhanging the sea, a tower that 
was assuredly no work of Phoenician or Roman, but which may either 
have bi^n. placed there by the Saracen to keep out the Christian, or 
else may mark some short-lived occupation of Saracen ground by the 
Christian. But it is in some sort a gain to be relieved from the need, 
fascinating as the work is, of tracking out some fragment of wall or 
temple at every step. When one has not the time to spend both on 
the whole and on every detail which 1 have had at Syracuse and some 
other phu^, it is a certain relief to be able to fix the mind altogether 
on whole. Sb it is at Carthage. On the Bozrah we wish the 
modem buildings away; on the fellow hill the Arab village, which 
has come in t^ natural coarse of ages, seems quite in its place. 
But neither really interferes with our contemplation of fhe city of 
Hannibal and Gaiseric, its hills, its coasts, its havens, the lake and the 
rim that fences the lake, and which the Roman turned to his purpose 
in the last days of the Punio city. Up to that point the honest en- 
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thiiBiasin of Smith him a gaide to whom we cannot bnt 
take kindly. We only w&h to persnade him and his school that the 
history of Carthage, the interest and the instruction of that histoJy, do 
not end when the wife of the last Asdrubal stood on the burning 
temple that crowned the Bozrah. What Homan and Christian 
Carthage was we may best learn among the endless columns of the 
mosque ofKahwan. Among them are a few which are the fellows of 
those that crown the columns of Saint Vital. Under the restored 
rule of the Boman Augustus, craftsmen were working in the same 
style in recovered Ravenna and in recovered Carthage. The wall 
of the great basilica whicdi has been brought to light may well have 
glittered with the painted forms of Justinian and Theodora, sovereigns 
of the city won back from the Vandal no less than of the city won 
back from the Goth. And the same hand won back both‘of them. 
If we give Hannibal the first place among the leadem of warfare, if 
we hail him as the most loyal among the servants of commonwealths, 
a place not far behind him in his own craft must be given to the 
most loyal of the servants of princes. On the Bozrah, beside the 
KotbSn, if we think of Hannibal, we think of Belisarius too. 

Edwabd a. Freeman. 
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. -THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


II. 

O NE who criticises the existing educational system in public schools, 
however mild or sympathetic nmy be his criticism, is probably 
bound to indicate, at least in outline, the kind of system which would 
approve itself to his judgment. Such a reconstruction is indeed the 
better part of criticism j but it is the harder, and he will undertake 
it witii misgiving. Nor can it be made, perhaps, wholly interesting 
or intelligible, except to educational specialists. 

In the large majority of schools which have admitted the possibility 
of organising a systematic education, apart from the old classical lines, 
the in^tution of what is called a modem side has been regarded as 
a practical satis&iction of the new intellectual demands. It may be 
true that the conception of a modem side has not been sufficiently 
analyised. It was the habit of the ancient Greek wprld to recognise 
only two classes of people—viz., those who were so fortunate as to 
spea^ithe Greek l^guage,. and the rest, called “ barbarians,” who 
were.io^t. Similarly in public schools (if the comparison may be used 
without offence) there have^been generally recognised on the one hand 
the classicists who were capable of learning Greek, and on the other 
the ** barbarians ” of the modem side. Hence if a boy showed a 
distiuste-or incapacity for acquiring the classical languages, the p&sy 
reme^ was to transfer him to the modem side. But in such a case 
it wa« apt to be forgotten that ^ these boys were widely different in 
temper and intellect, that they deserved an equal consideration with 
other boys, and that if they,<had all dona more or less badly m one 
line of ^udy, they would not necessarily all do better in anothci!’' 

A modem .side, rightly consider^, is not a • hospital for all 
the failures of a classical education. Nor is'it a part of ihe SKihool 
in which language .and literat^e, as educational instmments, are 
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sacrificed to other stil^jedtSj such as mathematics and natural 
science. It holds a place beside the classical system, but not below 
it; it is its equal in reality and value; it is equally defensible on 
educational principles; equally cogent in the interest of its 
studies. Practical men ^o have seen a modem education tried 
under such conditions as are difficult, if not impossible, will perhaps 
be tempted to speak of it as inefficient; but I can answer for the 
possibility of so ordering the conditions that the education may be 
largely successful. A modem side then may be generally described 
as a part of the school in which modern languages, incljiding English, 
hold much the same place as the classical languages have long held 
in the school generally. For whil§ the educational value of language 
remains indisputable, being derived from its origin, character, and 
creations, and above all from its relation to human thought, it does not 
seem to follow that this value belongs exclusively to one language or 
one family of languages rather than to another. Apart from the in¬ 
cidental differences, to which I referred in a former paper, it may be 
said broadly that whatever intellectual discipline is derivable from the 
languages of Athens and Rdine is derivable also from the languages 
of Paris and Berlin. It is difficult to conceive that a satisfactory 
education in public schools could be organised except upon a basis 
which is in a great measure linguistic and literary. But the difference 
between ancient and modem languages, as educationar instruments, 
is one of degree; the difference between language and other subjects 
is one of kind. Still, while the possibility and the utility of a modem 
education are frankly recognised as inductions from experience, it may 
be doubted if the mere division of a school into a classical and a 
modem side will ultimately prove the only or the be|t means of 
adapting the scholastic system to educational needs and opportunities. 
At all events it lies open to some objections. It tends to destroy the 
visible unity of a school, by breaking it up into two parts of unequal 
magnitude and with different relations to its head. It is apt to im¬ 
pair the sense of equality which ought to exist among all the 
recognised lines of study and culture. It affords an insufficient 
' guarantee for that common property in the subjects of learning which, 
as I tried to show in my former paper, is indispensable to a sound 
edu<ational system. But its principal defect is that it does not meet 
and satisfy the large variety of intellectual demands, it allows an edu¬ 
cation which is bipartite, but only bipartite, and cannot be amplified, 
except by the process of specialisation, which, if it be uniformly em¬ 
ployed, will do away with the necessity of dividing the school into two 
co-ordinate sides. It may be said in fact that the justification for a 
modem side lies in the present privileged position of Greek, It is 
because Greek is a protected subject (so to say) that it is still studied 
by a large majority of boys; hence it holds a primary place in the 
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general system of schools/ and snoh boys as do not learn it have Jbeen 
treated independently of the general system; in other words, they have 
become a modem side. -Bat it may be anticipated that, when schools 
are organised scsientifically, with reference to the present and probable 
future conditions of knowledge, the disti^tiou between the classical 
and modem sides of at school will be merged in a more comprehensive 
educational organisation which will take account of the multiplying 
needs and opportunities of the modem intellectual life. Then a 
public school will again possess the organic unity which has been 
lost since the ^rst inroads were made upon the old exclusively clas¬ 
sical education. 

Before attempting to draw the ^outline of such a system, as it will 
necessarily comprise a large and various number of subjects, it will be 
well to examine, not indeed completely, but with such care as may 
appear sufficient for a practical purpose, the conditions or limitations 
with wMch some subjects can be properly taught in public schools. 
For it is impossible to teach everything to everybody; we must some¬ 
times do not what we would but what we can. 

Now it may be said that the multipHclfcy of subjects claiming a place 
in the educational system will necessarily affect modem education in 
three ways. It will lead to the postponement of certain subjects until 
a somewhat later age than has b6en usual. It will tend to restrict 
the range vtithin which certain subjects are studied, except by the 
boys who may study them as specialists. And it will encourage a 
liberal elastidty in the studies offered to a boy from the time when 
his special aptitude or capacity has been determined. I see no possible 
means of organising a complete educational system of the future 
except in tl^ way. 

1. The human mind, like the body, requires not only food but a 
variety of food for its proper nutriment. It is evident that the actual 
amount of the variety will depend to some extent upon the assimila¬ 
tive or digestive power of the mind itself. There is always a danger of 
teaching less by trying to teach more. But if a young mind is capa¬ 
ble of acquiring a certain ascertainable amount of knowledge in a given 
time, mid if that amount of knowledge is or may be increased by 
vari^, then it will be the business of educational science so to modify 
and diveraify the mental diet as to make the best use of the time at 
its cotnmiand. To lay down this law is not to assert that a variety of 
educational Subjects is always and everywhere a clear.gain; still less 
that thei greater variety will necessarily result in the more satisfactory 
products of teaching; bnt it is to assert that variety is one coB|3ition 
of an effective educational system. It is clear, too, that the simulta¬ 
neity of two or more subjects may in some cases prove prejudicial to 
both or to all; th<!^ may be better studied successively than tc^ther. 
The proverbial difficulty of driving a number of coaches abreast through 
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Temple Bar hM its analogue in educational science. . It is a mistake 
to teach too many subjects, especially too many c<^nate subjects, at the 
satne lime. And I thii^ it is the case that among such subjects foreign 
language are pecnliairly likely to check and interfere with each other, to 
get in each other’s way, m it were, by their concurrence, and to ci^te 
confttfdon of thojoght where clearness is indispensable. For every 
language jHissesses its own laws and idioms, its characteristic qualities, 
in a 'W(wd, its proper genius distipgnishing it from all other languages. 
It may be true or not that bilingual nations are generally barren in 
literary productiveness. But any one who has attempted to learn two 
foreign languages simultaneously, or to learn a foreign language while 
habitually speaking his own, or evemto teach two languages in alter¬ 
nate lessons for a certain time, instead of teaching each of them sepa¬ 
rately for half the time, will have felt the intrinsic difficulty of har¬ 
monising different linguistic idioms, forms, and modes of eecpression. 
And if it is clear from these considerations that educational subjects 
should be varied without being multiplied, it is not leira clear that the 
early educational years should as far as possible be kept exempt from 
the studies which may afterwards be abandoned os useless. It has 
• been one of the sad facts of education that it has so often given cause 
for inevitable resets, that so many men, in looking back upon their 
school yeara, have lamented the enforced waste of their time- It is 
essential to the proper discipline of the early years that*the teaching 
given in them should be such as will bear upon the ultimate intellec¬ 
tual purpose of a boy’s life, whatever it may be. Variety and utility, 
then, are the principles of a sound preparatory education. 

In my former paper it was argued that certain subjects—viz,, 
Divinity, Latin, French, mathematics, natural science in some of its 
branches, and English literature, including history and geography 
—are entitled to hold what may be described e.s a primary place in 
education ; they are the subjects which will be generally studied and 
will form, the common property of educated men. It would seem to 
be a natural, if not a necessary, inference that these subjects, unless in 
themselves they are unsuitable, should occupy the early years of life. 

. Those early years, considered relatively to my present argument, may 
be defined as the yeara from’ten to fourteen, whiph are educationally 
perhaps thp most important years of all. For, if educational subjects 
ere xiecessary and partly optional, it is reasonable to hold that, 

as the O^on cannot be rightly made at first, boys in their early years 
shouH ooid^e themselves to the studies which will serve them ^ter- 
waai^, however the option may be exercised; this is the only sure 
way df;aV<^ing loss of time and power. But in the education proper 
to these yrars, as so derided, the study of language comes already into 
promiri^nriT; lAtln and French, as well as English, are already reot^- 
nised parts of tha primary edu jational curriculum. There may be 
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reason to think that within ^ limits these years the study ^ iVencb 
should not altogetiber^^ough it most to some ext^t, syncdmmi^ wit^ 
the study of L^in; fov l^noh may be learnt somewhat than 

Latin, and from nurses aiid governesses as well as fnnn s^oolmasters. 
But the simultaueous study ,of three or four different liingttage!a,.#j;eek, 
Latin, French, and sometimes German, besides English, is'oal<$alated 
to weaken" the intellectual grasp of all languages. Such a congeries' 
of difi% 0 nt: languages in the early years of life is opposed to psycho¬ 
logical law, it prevents the acquisition of indispensable knowledge, 
and it is responsible for a certain mental impoverishment. It is pro¬ 
bable, that as educational science proceeds, two of these languages, and, 
naturally, those the languages not of primary value'—viz., Greek and 
Gorman, will be taken out of the early or preparatory years of life 
(unless in some exceptional instances), and the time so gained wHl be 
set free for the study of the other languages, and of the primary 
subjects in general. This is not a change which will be effected 
without resistance. There are educationists who see the gain of 
deferring the study of German, and yet who cling with a passionate 
conservatism to the early teaching of Greek. But it is a change 
which seems to follow, as a corollary, from tlie distinction betweeri ^ 
primary and secondary educational subjects. It is a legitimate ques¬ 
tion whether Greek should be regarded as a subject so important that 
it must be enforced at whatever cost upon the attention of all boys, 
though it is a question which has been practically settled by the 
necessary march of events. But there can be little doubt that, if it 
is not so regarded, it ought not to enter into the education of the 
early years j or, to put the case otherwise, that it is a mistake for 
boys to spend a year or two in acquiring the mere elements of Greek 
and then to abandon it for life. * 

The postponement of the study of Greek is probably the first step 
in a true and, thorough educational reform. It is the only means of 
setting free the time demanded by the primary subjects in education. 
It has been here advocated on broad intelligible principles, without 
such reference to details, whether in its favour or against it, as lies 
outside the scope of a paper .which aims at formulating a general 
educational scheme. But it is a pleasure no less than a duty to 
acknowledge that it was recommended by the headmaster of Win¬ 
chester Cbllege in a remarkable paper which he read to tim Confer¬ 
ence of Headmasters in 1886. It will, perhaps, be thought stratoge 
that? the headmasters at their conference should have “ found ”, crea¬ 
tional ^aalvation ” (if I may venture to parody a current 
a scheme of reform issuing from that ancient and renowned i^t of 
claaricaljeaming. Butt the event, if it was unforeseen,- is aijiiiidoiis. 

, ‘ j ■' “ Via prinm salutis, . " ' ' 

Quod micime.xeris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 
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2. When the prosper subjects are decide^} yrlhether univer¬ 

sally or in regard to partacti^ periods of life, it is natural to consider 
within what range oT to what point ^ch such subject may be reasonably 
studied. th«re itf.e two ways of- studying a shbject; it may be 
studied mther praeficSlfy or scientifically, and the practical way is widely 
different feom the scientific. Thus a student may look upon a subject • 
only as entering, like other subjects, into the general body of information • 
which he widies to possess in common with most cultivated people, or 
he may look upon it as a speciality to which he devotes himselL In 
the one case he will try to divest it of accretions or embellishments, 
except so £ar as they are essential to its efficiency; in the ether he 
will spare no time or pains upon it. For it is one thing to know a 
subject sufficiently well for the practical purposes of life, but it is 
another thing to know it completely and scientifically. And, if this 
is so, it is clear that the primary educational subjects, although they 
natn^ly admit of specialisation, yet, so /ar as they are merely parts 
of the c«mmon culture, will be studied in a limited sense. For educa¬ 
tional subjects, as has been said, grow and multiply, but the years of 
educatiorl remain the same. It is apt to be forgotten how brief is tho 
time with which a schoolmaster, and especially a public schoolmaster, 
Ima to deal. Perhaps it is ten years, certainly not more, that are 
given to education, and to the education in a public school not half 
of these. It is simply impossible that all educational subjects, 
numerous as they now are, should be taught with the same accuracy 
of detail as when they were few. As one looks back upon educational 
history, one cannot help feeling as if it had once been the scliool- 
master’s object to devise the means of occupying with ingenious 
exercises the hours of a school life which was too long for legitimate 
education. His ingenuity was remarkable, nor was it misspent. If 
it is proposed to reform the old educational system by mitigating 
some of its characteristics, the reason is^ not that the studies .which will 
be given up were always valueless, but that other studies have now 
become more valuable. ButJ it will be well to indicate by two or 
three instances the necessary limitations of general culture. 

Versffication in Greek and Latin is an art which has already suffered 
so much disparagement in theory, and is practically dying so fast in 
public ^ools, that there can b^ little scruple or danger in relegating 
it bo a seclimdary educational position. The historian of education in 
England probably some day look upon the remains of youthful 
poetksi^ compositions in the dead languages with something of the 
same curiosity with which a schoolboy in %is geological museum 

looks ttjHSn the ^eleton of some extinct and unknown mammal.. Yet 
in Ml ivhen educational instruments were few and imperfect, 
versification ilmlf possessed n definite use. Nay, it must be admitted, 
that the highest classical schplarahip—the scholarship of a Kenned^^ 
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a Jebb, or a Batler—ifl still unattainable except by means of verse 
composition. The exqnisife subtlety pf taste which distinguishes 
!ElngUsh classical learning in its i|nest instances from the classical 
learning of othmr/Nations is, I tHnk, bred upon iLatin iiihd 0reek 
verses. But, while it is clear that this subtlety lies beyond the reach 
of ordinary boys and, if they could attain it, would not repay the 
cost of attaining it, it seems proper to insist upon a point which iS 
someiimes forgotten in the estimate of versification. VerdifidaMon in 
the dead languages, as taught to schoolboys, comprises two parts—one 
artistic and the other merely mechanical. The mechanical part of it, 
including prc»ody, the extension of vocabulary, and the cultivation of 
a rhythmical sense, would seem to belong not only to classical education, 
but to education generally. But it is here that versification as a part 
of the common educational system ought ix> end. As soon a^ it 
becomes a matter of the critical faculty and demands the gift of 
poetical imagination, it cea8e|%o possess an interest or w&lue fm the 
mass of boys, and it should be reserved for sucb boys as are «capable 
of appreciating and imitating the graces of poetry. For most people, 
it needs to be said, in view of tbe many subjects—literary, historical, 
and scientific—which constitute the wide and ever widening body of 
knowledge, %hat the time devoted to writing Latin and Greek verses^ 
if it is not wholly wasted, yet might have been more usefully spent. 

But it is not only the classicistB, it is also the modernists in educa¬ 
tion, who sometimes m^e too large a claim on the years of school life. 
Thus, it has been vigorously demanded that the public schools should 
teach conversaiional French and German to all boys. It has been put 
forward as a reproach to the public schools that boys, who -have been 
educated in them for some years, are yet unable, when travelling upon 
the Oontii^nt, to enter into conversation with foreigners. 

Now it may be admitted that there is no impossibility in teaching 
a language ^versationally to boys. It may be admitted, too, that 
French and German are largely valuable as instruments of conversar- 
tion, thougb that is not their only value. But the question is not so 
much wheriior it is possible to teadi conversation in pubHo schools as 
whether it ib possible to teach it more economically and efficiently there 
than e^where. Upon the whole the conditions of public school life 
must Sftid to be unfavourable to ooljpquialism in a foreign language. 
Boys 4p x^t ieam much by Hstening to a monologue of the French 
xnastej^ j^ 'riii^ learn still less by listening to the bad French of other 
boysu ' is only in the highest forms or among boys who .‘are 
specify interested in conversation—e.y., candidates for i^e' Arioiy 
examii^iifrions, that a foreign langnsge can be used as a vriiiicfid of 
insjtmo^n or recommended dhiefly as a colloqtiial exercise. Fox' the 
majority of hoys colloquial French or German at schoolj Xalin 
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versificataon, must xemam ai.luxury; It can be acquired by none but 
the specialists in modern langut^es ; it requires too much time to bo 
.compatible with such other educational subjects as are proved to be 
indispensahle, ,^d boys learn it better by spending six months in 
France or Germany than by working at it for as many years in a 
public school. But while it seems probable that public schoolmasters 
would, .mistake the nature of their true opportunity if they should 
compel a large number of boys to practise conversation in a ’foreign 
language, it is their simple duty to see that all boys acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the vocabulary, grammar, and (though in less degree) the 
literature of at least one foreign language. This is the Imowledgo 
which can be best imparted in a public school, it is seldom possessed 
by the boys who are familiar with a foreign language conversalionally, 
and.it is the only sure guarantee for rapid progress in the conversfv- 
tional use of it at a later time. It may be said then that the proper 
function of a public school, in respect of foreign languages, is not so 
much to teach them conversationally as to bring boys to a point at 
which they can learn them conversationally by living abroad for a 
few months or a few weeks. 

Again, the present age has outlived the sanguine haps once ex- 
^pressed for the regenerating influence of scientific st^y upon the 
education of boyhood. He must be superior to reason or experience, 
who stall believes that natxiral science will transform leornang from a 
pain to a pleasure in boys’ eyes. Here and there, perhaps, a boy of 
special capacity will spend days of patient pleasure in a laboratory. 
But the majority of boys have cared for science as much or as little as for 
other subjects; they have certainly not cared for it more. No mistake 
could well be more serious than the. enforcement of natural science, 
except within definite limitations of time and subject, upon the atten¬ 
tion of boys. Natural science possesses no special charm for most boys. 
It happens too often that the boys who distinguish themselves in natural 
science are the same who distinguish themselves in other subjects; and 
the reason is not that they are good at science, but that they are good 
boys.. It would seem proper to determine the position of natural 
Ecienpe in the public schools by two considerations, which will be 
gene^ly accepted. One of these is that all boys should in tbeir 
, sohoQl life pass through an elementary discipline in some branch or 
brani^es cf scientific study ; for so only can they gain the mininiiim 
of at^nti^ knowledge which is prescribed as a necessary element in 
edi|ictttipn.« That is all the scientific teaching which is proper to most 
it will not be so with the few boys—for such undoubtedly 
. there arer^td^hom natural scienefi in the hands of an inspiring'teacher 
appeals with irresistible delight. Accordingly, the second p^ciple is 
that these boys, who may bo called the specialists in natural adence. 
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should enjoy a libertd iO|^rt;utiity spending timo axjd energy for 
some considerable th^ faTouiite etudy. < 

3. B would be easy to multiply examples of the litiai^i;t%ons under 
which educational subjects must bb genex^ly studied; h^i 4^0: point 
is perhaps suflciently clear. It must be allowed, how^eWj.^that 
educational science will have done but half its work and ww have 
achieved only a negative success if it merely keeps the pupil OfU 
commdn lines of cul^e, teaching him only such subjects as olitesp boys 
are taught, and at the best guarding him fiom waste of his ttme upon 
subjects which may prove irrelevant or prejudicial to his ultimate^ 

I) 0 Se in life. For education can never attain a high success by imiver- 
saiity; it is only so far as it is special that'it is scientific. In aworld 
of illinldtable variety, where no two waves bf the wide ocean nor two 
leaves in the windy forest are alike, it is only by paying regard to indi¬ 
vidualities of temper, taste, ability and opportunity that the educational 
years can be used with best effect. All the preparatory pert b£ educa¬ 
tion has for its object the discovery of the true individual goal. 

It is thus that educational reform postulates the association of one 
master with a boy in his intellectual interests from the beginning to 
the end of hk public school life. Such an association is the essence 
of the tutoi^ system, as it is called, which exists in many schoolsf 
The rapud change of forms and classes, as a boy progresses through 
the school, is compensated by the stability of the pupil room. It is 
evident how large a degree of patience, tact, and sympathy is required 
of a master in this position. He must have a keen appreciation of 
moral and ixrii^ectual character, a sensitive skill in developing the 
germs of acquisitiveness, and a wise discretion in stimulating mid 
controlling i^bition. But difficult as the office is, it is indispensable. 
In a school which is organised on the highest educational principles, 
the tntoiM system, although no dembt it is expensive, or some other 
system of ooriresponding scope and efficiency, will hold its ground, as 
affording a ^uniqne opportunity. For it is the master who has welconoed 
a boy at hit coming to the school, who has worked with him'and 
for him, who has followed him in his intellectual fadlures and victories, 
and who ioaU judge of his future by an intimate knowledge of his past 
isIhiS'wl^ will be his natural counsellor when the day comes for 
deddh^^^t^n the special character or;, direction of hk industay. ’' For 
every ^li^,|)iil»BSesses, or, if he be wisely disciplined, will possess^woertain 
faculty^'^ere is something which he can do, I will not say better !%sai 
other Jtot at a events better ihaii he nan do anythh^ el^li iwd. 
until it is ascertained what this is, and he is enabled and enoonit^ad 
to take it up and follow it but and spend his happy stare of ett^giee 
upon it, his ^uostion will be at best ^ partial failure. If It ha^^y 
the mantml skill of carpentering whidbi a boy possess^, yQt, ao>kmig as 
he does not fall short of the culture which has been described as 
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indispensable or p^imaiTy, i%sigbt that he shoald develop lind improve 
ihis skill. ]^or it is here that public schools must be held responsible 
for many failures.. It i«s,tw often happened in the past that boys 
have biSen pompelled throughont their school life to work at subjects 
which w«pe dis^teful to them, and have been prevented from working 
at sudat subjedts as were in their nature attractive and interesdng. 
The pathetic stoiy, which Mr, Darwin used to relate, of his great 
clanabsl hi^master at Shrewsbury calling him a poco curmte and 
eolimaily cautioning him against the waste of precious time upon those 
chemical and entomological studies which formed the groundwork of 
his. Mustrious speculations, is a warning that may well be laid to heart. 
To discover a boy's aptitude and to encourage it is the whole duty of 
the^ schoolmaster; For it is just the boys of distinctive character and 
intellectuality who suffer most from a Procrustean education. Tlie 
commonplace is the besetting sin of public schools; they have sacri¬ 
ficed the genius to the dullard. And as the pressure of examinations 
has become greater, and there has been an increasing need and desire 
to pass all bo^s, whether clever or stupid, ambitious or sluggish,through 
die same educational processes to the same intellectual results, boy** 
have more and more been bereft of the leisure which, iMt was liable 
to be abused, as indeed it was, by idle and indifferent boys, was yet 
the one, means, which existed in old dayl, of affording an intellectual 
opportunity and encouragement to such boys as were* moved by a 
genuine love of self-culture. It may be true that the majority of boys 
«t Eton and Harrow receive a better education at the present time 
than they received at the beginning of the century, but it may bfj 
doubted if any boys receive as good an education as some select boys 
recmved, or, to speak more accurately, gave themselves then. Perhaps 
.the schoolmaster, like the examiner, is too ubiquitous?; he has forgotten 
die art of leaving boys alone. But if it would be an abnegation of 
^dueational science to provide all boys with unlimited leisure in the 
hope that some of them will be disposed to use it wisely, it is worth 
while to see if there is no possibility of supplying in an educational 
•ystem' the variety of culture which was formerly furnished, if at all, 
by the bc^s for themselves. This will be one way, and it may be 
^ubted if there is any other; of meeting the large demand now made 
■Gmi educational science by the multiplication of intellectnal subjects 
aoid It is recommended by practical as well as by theoretical 

'^^eoderations. For it must be remembered that the public schools 
^ibtt!d4n;^adon not to.the Universities only or perhaps ehiefly, |^nt 
totasimy different lines of life—^tbe army, the public services, 

4engb!k6$iing)'> medicine, commerce, and so on—and to the numerous 
wludb. open or block tbe avenue to them. - It lemainB, 
therefore, to consider the adaptd^ion of the public school system to 
this laige demand. 
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It may "be laid down as gener^y true that a boy’s, intellectuality, 
if it be determined at age of sixteen, or about that if 

cannot deterxuined with any essurance at a mndh earUer age-^may 
be expected to de^Iop itself in one of four different libiea»;,•;* 

Thus he may be qualified for the special discipline wh^ lil'^hmpwn 
by long usa^ as a classical education. It is an education will 
always hcdd its grouiid. The languages and literatures of Gieece, ind 
Rome ecpttpy too eminent a place in human history, they ^ttnd in too 
intimate , a z^ation to the beliefs, inheritances, ^scoveries, ^4 .laws 
of niodem society to be treated as ordinary subjects. They enji^ the 
prestige of educational antiquity, as having been taught to genera¬ 
tions of schoolboys; for a subject takes rank, by a curious process,* in 
a school according to the time that it has formed a part of the cur¬ 
riculum. Nor is it too much to say that if one educational subject 
only were to be chosen as invigorating and disciplining the mind, none 
would be superior,, and perhaps none equal, to the classical languages^ 
The precision of their grammar, the strength and beauty of their 
literature, the dignified models which they offer for irditatioa, their 
detachment of time and place from contemporary politics, tbeir con¬ 
tiguity to mpdein theology, history, literature, and even science, the 
fine and suh^e exercise of translation and composition which are never 
so valuable as in interpreting the thoughts of the old civilisation to the 
new or of the new to the old, induce the hope and belief that a 
classical education in its full range may long be sought by a large 
proportion of the most intelligent and assiduous boys in public schools. 
But such an education is exacting and absorbing. By its fierce com¬ 
petitions at the University and elsewhere, and by the high proficiency 
demanded In tibiem, it leaves little time for p general or non-classical 
culture. For the classical student in the later years of his school lifq 
will be caUed to devote himself not only to classical learning in its prin¬ 
cipal literary forms, but to composition in prose and verse, philology, 
criticism, ancient history, and even archasology. In order to become 
a scholar he must sacrifice some part of the learning which lies out¬ 
side classical scholarship. It is important therefore to inrist upon 
the 'p&r;mment value of the primary educational subjects to clasrical 
studento.. A classic is not well educated, if he be only a classic^ Buh 
exqeptf^,,|<> far as the primary subjects claim his attention through¬ 
out the ^bole course of his school life, he will, in his later years, 
concenj^f^/lii^ industry upon classics. Itcan*hardly be feared that 
u^der sqy^^^dirions classical scholarship, though it may be somewhah: 
less widSly^diff used, will not be carried to the same high point 
fection as it is nt present. 

Again, it may appeiBr that a boy is qualified by his tastes or,abilities 
for advanc^ 'mathematical study. The" public schools hatre not 
achieved in mathematics the success which it would be reasonable 
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to expect of them. ihejribavB sent out, I suppose, as many aa ten 
distingui$hed ckwios'fbr one distinguished mathematician. Nor is it 
easy to ascextain of this marked difference. The atmctephere 

of a public s^ocd is not effitmtially noxious to mathematics. But it 
mayjbe . suspected that the mathematics^ have not enjoyed the 
indispensable power of oonoenfaation upon their own subject. The 
academical competitions have been as severe in mathematics as in 
classics} hut the expenditure of time upon mathematical study In the 
schools has been inadequate. And, if so, it may be urged that while 
it is requisite to preserve a true intellectual balance among mathe- 
matioians by an adherence to the primary educational subjects through¬ 
out a boy’s school life, it is not less requisite to liberate a large 
amount of time in his later years for special mathematical study. The 
mathematician, then, will give a certain amount of his school hours to 
the subjects which he shares with other cultivated people; but all the 
rest of them he will give to mathematica 

It will be the same with the other intellectual developments which 
are probable or possible in boyhood. I’or there are boys who display 
a strong literary intei*e8t, yet not such as generally finds satisfaction in 
the literatures of ancient Greece and Home. They are some of the 
most interesting boys with whom a schoolmaster deals. They need 
such an element of classicality as will afford them an understanding of 
the classical conceptions and inflnences which have entered into the 
intellectual life of the modem world. They may derive it partly from 
the study of the Latin ladiguage and literature as an element of the 
primary education, and partly from such a familiarisation with ancient 
thought as books of translation and interpretation can afford. But 
the most part of their optional time th§y will spend, as specialists, upon 
the languages and literatures of modern Europe. It will sometimes 
be English, in its grammar, literature, and history, and sometimes again 
IVenoh or German, which will be made their particular study. And, 
whether it be their own language or another, it can be combined with a 
greater or less amount of such subjects as mathematics or natural science. 
But if once the possibility of basing a liberal education upon modem 
languages is recognised, it becomes the duty of educational science to 
ptovide for it j and the opportunity of providing for it will be found 
in the same principle of elasticity which has been suggested as supply¬ 
ing an education in the higher classics or mathematics. 

Or Again} let it be supposed that a boy’s taste is such as inoUnes 
hhn tbf the special study of natural science. It is necessary to make 
a brc^»'distinction between the elementary instruction in natural 
science Which^ in the form of physics and botany, as has been 
suggested, Cr in some other form, will necessarily enter into the 
edncotion of all boySi and the special or advanced instraction which 
will be offered to boys of distinct scientific capacity. For, if there 
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are boys wbo desire lio specidise in natural scienoe^not in physics 
and botany alone^ bat in any snch branch, theoretical or practical, 
of natural eozence as may^fall "within the scope fenH ' rasygO' of the 
nducaticmial j^earti^^en the schoolnaaster must discover and iE^wemrage 
Ihetn and them the chance of developing their It 

may be held? not'without some reason, that these boys need ^i^^tmally 
to be gusrd^ by le^laticm against the limiting tendencytheir 
favotttite i^dy. But it is always true, and not in science alone, that 
an educational system -which' rewards proficiency in one subject, 
whatever it may be, iis prejudicial to a proper intellectusd culture. 
If it is ri^t to encourage a. partial specialisatioiij in all boys;,, it is 
wrong to allow a complete specialisation to any boy. A public 
-school ought not to exhibit the spectacle of a boy devoting himself 
exclusively to one subject. But assuming that the boy who specialises 
in natural science has acquired and maintains the indispensable know- 
ledge of the primary subjects as already defined, 1 think it reasCnabl© 
that, like the specialists in other subjects, he should, after a certain 
age, and within certain limits, be allowed to spend his time not 
indeed exclusively, but predominantly upon science. It is my hope 
‘that tibe men of science, who have long insisted upon the due recog- 
nitsDn of scientific study in public schools, will see a just satisfaction 
of them demand in such an opportunity as has been here suggested. 

To sum up then : the intellectuality of boyhood, so far as it is 
capable 'of determination at the age of sixteen, may be expected 
'to develop itself in one of four main lines^f study. It will be Open 
to beys und^ ® suflSciently elastic time-table to follow out any one 
of these lines. If it is asked how the time should be proportionately 
divided m- the iater years of a boy’s school life between the primary 
or ootnpuli^ry subjects on the one hand, and the secondary or 
cptionAl "^1196018 on the other, it may be said Hiat this is a 
.practical qne^on which may be differently answered by persons who 
will agree in the general principle of this paper; but it is my 
opiiiim:i that, if a boy spends one half of his time upon the subjects 
wMch ho must learn in common with other boys, he may well spend 
the .other half upon such subject or subjects hs may be appropriate to 
Ids iodlyidufd case. Bor it must be remembered that the subject or 
he studies specially will, as a rule, be e^sQ^prised 
also fltoiifihjl forming the body of the common dr pelNi^ 

edupat%^^'JKIo doubt it mil sometimes be desirable to o^bine 
two ;fitudy for an examinational ex other phrposl'f nor 

can thero/be^any difficulty in efifecrir® such a eomhmaihjem >if 
it ^ the v^h of thq authoritieB in the puMiq examinal^ 0 |^ :4o co¬ 
operate actively and effimehtly with the schods, it may^bo sii^cted 
that the sch(K>l8 wiU; whihm reasonable limits, aooommcdste i^eir 
system to “the pubUo examihatiicms. Ihe closer the rslatson between 
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the services of State sad, the schools^ the better vviU. it be for them 
both. All that ^ needed ^ a certain stability in the reqniiements 
of the public aiid a certain, elasticity in the system of 

the schools. Stall the sdhteolmaster will not consider it his ^hiaf duty 
to pass boys through their public examinations, but to inspire ‘them, 
if he omi, with a love of learning. 

Modem schoolmasters hare been too eager* for results. They have 
counted op the successes of their pupils at twelve or fifteen or niheteen. 
But a success at twelve is not worth having if it implies a failure at 
fifteen, nor a saooess at fifteen if it implies a failure at nineteen, nor 
a success at nineteen if it implies a failure in after life. Here lies the 
danger of courting premature development by competition for scholar¬ 
ships, or by other means. Nature exacts a penalty for haste as well as 
for disobedience. She forbids the fruits of teaching to be forc^. 

A boy’s school life, so far as it falls within the view of this paper, is 
broadly divisible into three paits. .The first of these extends from the 
age of ten to thirteen or fourteen, the second from fourteen to sixteen, 
the third from sixteen* to the end. In the first his education will be 
limited to the subjects of primary and universal value, and to these 
treated simply and effectively. He will leam Latin and Frencli and 
elementary mathematics, English grammar, history, and geography, 
and such simple facts of Nature as can be taught in the oj)en air. So 
far he will remain in the hands of his preparatory schoolmaster. 
Betvteen thirteen and fourteen he will pass into the public school. If 
he begins his public school life earlier, ho will be too young to bear its 
liberty; if later, he will be too old to imbibe its spirit. Soon after¬ 
wards it will be necessary to decide whether the literary part of his 
education shall take its colour from thp literature of the ancient'or of 
the modem world—-in other words, whether he shall or shall not learn 
Greek. If he leams Greek, it will necessarily occupy much of his time, 
in the next two years; if not, he will expend the time so saved upon 
German and addition^ French or mathematics. These are the years, 
toojiii which he will best acquire the indispensable minimum of sdentific 
knawie^ge. But neither in these years nor at any later time will he 
be pe^nd^d to abandon the main body of the primary subjects, 
althmigh it biay happen that towards the end of his school life he will 
not hia hold upon them all. At sixteen he will make the great - 
chotce^^.'his life. In making it, he will be guided by his, tastes, 
facultt^ heeds, and opportunities- Whatever it be tliat be is led to 
studyfour great educational lines—classical, mathematical, 
mode^;a^. sd^tifior-xhe will devote at least half his time to it. It 
may hc^ed that an education so definite, yet so elastie, will 

oon^spotid to tire large variety of educational demands. At all events 
it seems to .possess the following merits:— 

Firstly, it ensures a certain communityof intellectnal proper^ among 
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all educated or oultiyated people. Secondly, it provides an education 
worthy of an a^e which is rich in literary and scientific works and 
interests. ®iirdly, it ailows eveiy boy the chance of .developing 
whatever may be Hs individual ability. Fourthly, it opefis up a large 
field for Hie intetiectual activities of masters, giving every Piaster the 
power pf teaching his favourite subject. And lastly, it supplies a 
means of preparing boys for the numerous purposes and oondithms of 
life, and ($ passing them through their requisite examinaitions without 
a sacrifice of the scholastic system. 

The. educational plan which I have sketched is not proposed-without 
some practical experience. It embodies tbe thoughts of Olie who is 
engaged in education, who feels the difiiculties lying about it at the 
present time, and who thinks, though diffidently, that he ^ees, the light 
shining through them. It will be well if it leads educationists of 
larger wisdom and experience than myself to discuss the educational 
problem without x*eserve. But it will be still better if it helps to 
dispi^ the false idea that schoolmasters are wedded to remote and anti^ 
quated theories, and, in Locke’s words, suit their education “ to wliat 
they bavo and not to what their pupils want ”; and if it tends to restore 
jand .reinforce'a confidence between the parents who send their boys to 
pnblic sqh^ols, and the masters who are charged with the sacred task 
of training ^em. ’ . 

J. E. C. Welldon. 



THE SEAT OP* AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


A'T the close of the preface to Dr. Hartineau’s recent work on 
J\^ The Seat of Authority in Religion ” there are a few 
sentences in which he has stated with such force the regal principle 
which must determine the whole controveity, that I quote them at 
length. .. In reply to the objection that, after dispelldng with 
miracles and infallible persons, he has no right to speak of “ autho¬ 
rity ” at all, the intuitional assurance which he substatutes for it 
being nolMng but confidence in his own reason, he says: 

** If to rest on authority is to mean an acceptance of what, as foreign to 
my faculty, I cannot know, in mere reliance on the testimony of one who 
can and does, 1 certainly find no such basis for religion, inasmuch os second¬ 
hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an initiated expert, without 
personal response of thought and reverence in myself, has no more tincture 
of religion in it than any other lesson learned by rote. The mere resort to , 
testimony for information beyond our province does not fill the meaning of 
* authority,’ which we never acknowledge till that which speaks to us from 
another and a higher strike home, and wakes the echoes in ourselves, and 
is thereby instantiy transferred from external attestation to self-evidence; 
and this response it is which makes the moral intuitions, started by outward 
-appeal, reflected back l^^ward veneration, more than egoistic phenomena, 
and turnbag them into correspondency between the universal and the in- 
clividnal mind, invests them with true ‘ authority.’ We trust in them, not 
with -any rationalist arrogancie because they are our own, but precisely be¬ 
cause are 9 u>t our own, with awe and aspiration. The cmisoiousness 
of a^^crcity is doubtless human, but conditional on the source being 
^vinsr ’ - - 

The farm in which the principle is stated illustrates the enduring 
powe® of,that “new intellectual birth,” the result ci a fresh and 
living cDfitnot with the great masters of Greek thought when he was 
about forty years of age, of which Dr. Martineau tells the story in 
the preface to hm “ Types of Ethical Theory.” Its mining may be 
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mistaken if t3iis is Tfo deal fairly with it, Ms INbeory of the 

gradual growth of mbihd idisc^ment and of its deoline must also be 
remembered j and his account of the emergence of the soul #om 
“ the darkness of etbi^l law to the tender light of tiie rKfc'^^e 
thetranm^Oh from Morals to Beligion when we opeii 
credentuds of oonscienoe, and. disdbver that, with freedckn or 

withhold obedience, wenre living under the au^st but gradouis ^^o> 
rity of a l*dEW>nal God; whose supreme glbries are His w^om, Jui^e, 
holiness a^.love. 

■ ' 1 . ■:,/>' ' 

‘With these qualifications, not imposed from without, but drived 
from the cocntents of Dr. Martineau’s own philosophy, the statement 
affirms a'truth wMch has had a great place in the Christian lE'aith 
from the beginning. To know God we must be taught of God. ' The 
soul is never snre that it has found its true Lord, until it has found 
God for itself or has been found of Him. I cannot know God through 
another man’s knowledge, any more than I can see the stars through 
another man’s eyes. God receives not witness from men ;'or if the 
witness of men encourages, the great venture of faith, faith never 
rests on secure and eternal foundations until we can say to apostle, 
prophet, C^rch, or sainl^ “Now we believe not because of thy 
speaktng, for we have heard [Hiin] ourselves,” and we, too, Imow the 
Eternal. We know God and the thoughts of God in the light of 
God; and the vision authenticates itself. 

There are grave differences between Dr. Martineau’s position and the 
traditional position of the great Churches of Christendom; but, that a 
“ seoond-hastd belief, assented to at the dictation of an initiated expejrt,” 
has no real religion in it, and tha^ a true faith must rest on an immediate 
knowledge of God, is the doctrine of Paul,* of John,t and of our Xtord 
* Himself;* and it has been the real and working belief of tibe sdMtB and 
prophets of aB Churches. Protestant theologians have insisted on the 
infinite difference between a living and a merely historical faith; the. 
one is a function of the understanding and rests on creeds and sacred 
books f Ae other, which alone has any spiritual power and worth, is a 
fonoticm of that higher faculty by wMch vro have an immediate 
' consciousness cff God. With Eoman Catholic theologians the spper- 

* say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.”—1 Car. xii 8. 

+ *‘Te anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things.”—John, 

ii. 20. Truth came by Jesus Cbrist.”-^ohn i. 17. The ina£biq(uate 

symhcJsjU^d pitrnal disclosures of the divine order, which had disciplined the lhoi^ht 
and IWfe of Ah ^lier age, had passed away; through Christ men have a free? sooess 
to the aettad tiitth of wings and stand fhoe to faoe with God. “ The Wordihee*^ 
llesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld His glory,.glory as of the only'b^^g^en 
from the rather)foll of grace and -John i. 14. 

$ ** Blessad art' thou^ Simon jBar.Johah: for flesh and blood hath not^refmided it 
unto thee, hat My Father which is in Heaven.”—Matt xvi. 17. Even HSs own tslms- 
try, with Its pstthos, and its wisdom, and its miracles of power, could hhve sad^teal 
authority f<». men until He was seen in lij^ht of God. " Ho that followeth Me 
shall not walk in dukness, hut shall have the light of Ufe.”-^ John viii, 12. 
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natural character of reUgloaS Fail^ and Knowledge is a commonplace, 
and in the l^^iost 1 a?Mtis€f pabliithed in this country on Boman Catholic 
theology there are the$^ nnpreasi'V'e sentences: 


“ The authoiltal^ve teabls^g of the Church does not supply an'entirely 
iadepehdeht.;niotiv'e of Faith, or the highest motive, or even a part of the 
highest motive. The Church sets before us the contents of Revelation ms 
imrthy she proposes detailed points of doctrine as a living and ever 

presmit y^ness, aud demands our assent thereto on the authority of God.”* 



“The dasslool text, Heb. xi. 1, is quoted by the Council [of tlie 
Vatican! in confirmation of its teaching. It describes Faith as the act of 
spirituauy seising and holding fast things that are beyond the sphere of 
our intellect—things, the vision of which is the object of our hope and the 
essence of our future happiness. It tells us that Faith is a conviction point¬ 
ing and leading to the future vision and even anticipating the fruition of 
it. lienee it' ixi^)lies that Faith, like the, fvAure maion itself^ is ja super- 
mtturaX parHeim^n in Aie knowledge of God and a likening of our knowledge 
to His, our Faith has the same subject-matter as the divine 

knowledge, and resembles it in its inner perfection.” f 


Aud the genesis of “ Theological Faith,” is thus described: 


“The believer, moved by grace, submits to the authority of-God, and trusts 
in God^s veracity, and ,strive.s to conform his mental judgment to that of God, 
aud to coupect his convictions in the closest manner with God’s infallible 
knowledge. Grace makes this connection so perfect that a most intimate unieti 
and relationship are established heticeen the believer's knowledge aitd the diviriC 
hnmcledge ; the excellence and virtue of the latter are i^us communicated to the 
fortner, and mould it into an introduction to and participation of eternal life.” I 

1 am not concerned to show that this account of Faith is consistent 
with the Vatican definitionSj or with the whole body of the traditional 
dogmatic teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. Nor should I contend 
that the account which Protestant theologians have given of the nature 
of a bring Faith—the Faith which justifies—can be reconciled with their 
theories of the position which, in later times, they have attributed to 
.the sacred Scriptures. But it seemed worth while to point out that 
neither Roman Catholicism nor Protestantism has wholly renounced 
or suppressed the great truth that only when the soul has an imme¬ 
diate consciousness of God can it be at rest. 

“ yet,” Dr. Martineau would reply, “the Churches of 

Chrieteoidom instead of building on the eternal rock are building on 
the 80 ^,. Between the dev'out Catholic and God, there is interposed 
the anth^ity of an infallible Church—since the Vaticau Council, the 
authci^|||r,j 6 £ a^i infallible Pope; and between the devout Protestant 
and i^uthority of an infallible book.” 

addiessing the adherents of the ethical theories which he.^ 
rejecy^srri'l^®" Utilitarian for example-—Dr. Martineau always contends 
that henries give no real account of their own moral expenences. 

•/CiijL’ Iiaaual of 'Catholic Theolovy liased on Scheeben’s ‘ Dogmatik,”' ByCFo$eph 
WUhelih, , Ph.D., Thomas B. Bcannell, B.U. With a preface by the Oardmal 
Archbishop of Westminster, vol. i. p. 128. f P- P* 
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He tells them tha^s when,they say “ it is riglit/^ they themselyes mean 
something whoUy different &om what th^ mean when^ey say it is 
exf)edient”i tihat for them * as for himself the right” is always 
authoritttiyei .the ** expedient ” never. He wotild that 

ethical theorieo may be false while the ethical intnitiohfif 
and tme. . And'perhaps it might be shown that, after all, th^.. I'aith, 
both of Protestants and Eoman Catholics, rests on the roc^-~iM3t da the 
unstable sand which is heaped up all round.the walls. 

If Br, Marl^eau had attempted, in the light of his great pi^mdple, 
to criticise sympathetically the spii^al life of Christendom as ex¬ 
pressed in its theologies, its rituals, its ecclesiastical institutions—if 
he had endeavoured to reach the ultimate secret of the rel%ious 
loyalty of the Boman Catholic to his creeds, his councils, and his 
pop ^; if he had sunk a shaft through what he regards as the fidse 
beHefs of the Protestant concerning the inspiration, and infallible 
authority of every book in the Canon from Genesis to the Apocalypse, 
and shown ns the real foundation of his faith in the Eternal, and how 
it came to pass that he believed that the awful voice of God reached 
him through his sacred Scriptures—^tliis would have been a task of great 
difficulty, but its results would have had great value. For such an 
mqulrv, Dr. Martineau has many and conspicuous qualifications— 
varied learning, powers of analysis whidi are singularly keen and 
subtle, devoutness, ai^d an imagination which gives warmth to his 
sympathies with the realities of spiritual affection, hope and achieve¬ 
ment, under whatever strange disguises they may appear. He can 
recognise, the true children of the elect race, even when they are wear¬ 
ing what he regards as the garments of tlie Amalekites. His detach¬ 
ment from the historic Churches and his rejection of the historic 
creeds would, on the whole, ber disadvantageous to his criticism. But 
I remember reading, many yea^ ago, some remarkable sentences of 
his, in which he expressed his religious obligations to the devotional 
literature cf the orthodox Churches; and in which he showed how 
deeply he had been moved by the penitence and the faith, the fervour 
and the.rapture, the vision of God and the passion for holiness of saintsl' 
whcffl^ theology seemed to him incredible; if he would tell us whal 
were those divine truths, revealed to the spirit, to which in their thed^ 
logy .l@b».. saints gave an erroneous iutellectual expression, Ihr. Mm- 
tineaW render us a service worthy of his genius apd leanung. 
IhcSp.j^ tks who might differ most widely from his condusiona t^uld 
find and edification in such a treatise. ' 

■ ' .V ' ' ^ 

In his book he has discussed at great length some jn^ests 
which, as 1 venture t.) thipk, afford inferior opportunities for 
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the ^ercise of his characteristic powers. In the earlier chapters, 
indeed, he has restated with even greater splendour and force than 
in iuH «IJ^pes of Ethical Iheory,” some of the main positions of that 
most noble book. In his account of the theology of Paul and of John 
there are ]^ssages of great penetration and beauty. And in a chapter 
extending ovet thirty or forty pages, ^e assails with an energy and 
eloquence which never flag, the . claims to authority advanced on behalf 
of the Boman Church. When he passes to the discussion of the 
authority attributed by Protestants to the sacred Scriptures, it is' 
natural, perhaps, that I should think him less efiective. 

* But he •shows a trap instinct in choosing his ground. His strength 
is given to the contention that we have no account of our Lord’s life 
and ministry from any one who actually saw the miracles which He is 
alleged to have wrought, and actually listened to His teaching; and 
that most of the books of the Now Testament were written—or, at 
any jnte, assumed their present form—long after the first generation 
of our Lord’s disciples had passed away. Dr. Martinean’a Camn —if 
I may use a convenient word which, however, is not quite appro¬ 
priate—includes six letters of Paul—namely, 1 Thessalonians, 
I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians. These, 
he thinks, must have the full benefit of the presumption which 
accepts a book on its own word (p. 180). As for the other epistles 
which bear apostolic names, they ♦ 

“ remain unattested till the fourth generation from the death of Christ, and 
in nearly all of them there are such evident traces of a post-apostolic time, 
80 many thoughts unsuited to the personality of the reputed author, that 
the ordinary favourable presumption is broken down; and, however ex¬ 
cellent the lessons which they contain, we must confess, as w'e receive them,, 
that wo listen to an unknown voice” (pp. 180, 181). 

The Apocalypse and the whole of the historical books are, in 
Dr. Maitineau’s judgment, practically anonymous (p. 182). For 
tbe historiaxL or theologian in search of materials from which to 
consfaimot a true conception of the life and teaching of our Ix)Td, the 
first three jGospels, together, 

constitutes single source, twice revised and enlarged ; [they] have all the 
characti^, frithful and unfrithfol, of popular tradition; embodying a mass 
of gy^ume historical materials; but with many conspicuous patches of later 
additma.; and throughont, coloured by the Messianic preconception, and 
0Qmpijied.,with the resolve that Jesus of Nazareth shall be no other than the 
realist virion of the ancient prophets ” (p. b77). 

* “ <M riie two or three stiata of unhistorical material which overlie the 
primittye eaid unvitiated tradition, the newest can scarcely have beei^ 
depositril before the third or fourth decade of the second century” (p. 188). 

The Second Gospel he regards as the oldest of the three, and 
Buppbses ths^, in its original form, it was written about a,©. 65 
(p, 365). The writer of the ^hird .Gospel and of the Acts of the 

VOL. LVin. 2 c 
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Apostles probably compiled bis two works in the latter pm't of the 
reign of Trajan, whose reign extended from a.d. ,98 to-A,D. 118. The 
First Gospel, he thinks, was wntten in Aramaic forty years after the 
death of our Xiord, and our Greek edition is in parts a gS^eration 
later stdl (p. 381). ' ._. 

Elsewhere he describes the* synoptical Gospels as “ (K>mpiki^oiiB by 
unknown hands and of uncertaih dates, probably between AJ>. 75 and 
A.D. 120”(p. 523). 

For the Fourth Gospel, he “cannot confidently name any m'lier 
date than the fifth decade of the second century ”—^that is, a.d, 140 to 
'A.D. 150 (p. 208). 

’ “ It is no history of the actual ministry of Jesus; but an account d what 

it ought to have been, or would have to be, in order to exhibit its inner 
meaning as understood by the author, and fully embody the enlarged 
theology of his time. He belonged to a school wbiph had no scruple 
in conforming history to doctrine, instead of controlling doctrine by history ” 
(p. 647). 

One design pervading this Gospel was 

“to write up ‘the beloved disciple’ into a position of primacy preferable to 
Peter and under cover of his more intimate relation to Jesus, to give 
authority to a more spiritual theology than found acceptance in the Jewish 

Christian branch of the Church.Nor is it without design that the 

effect of this disciple’s presence to the last beneath the Cross i% heightened 
by contrast with Peter’s denial and desertion, without any mention of the 
bitter tears and repentance which the synoptists do not forget. It may be 
admitted, therefore, that the Evangelist in his picture of this anonymous 
disciple betrays the animus of an ecclesiastical partisan ” (pp. 647-8). 

As historical documents, the Pour Gospels ar-e therefore untrust¬ 
worthy. The first three preserve some precious traditions illustrative 
of our Lord’s life and teaching; but they are practically anonymous, 
and “ they offer us no personal warrant for the accuracy of their 
contents j and we are left to find out for ourselves the probable story 
of their origin, and the value of their materials ” (p. 181). To discover 
what “ objective truth ” is contained in them, “ we are thrown 
entirely upon internal evidence.” We have to separate for, ourselves, as 
best we can, the genuine and trustworthy traditions from later accre¬ 
tions ; the actual facts from false, conceptions of the facts due .to the 
prepossessions of our Lord’s original disciples; the actual t^ushmg of 
our Lord from their misapprehensions of it. The following rules 
should jgcvem this delicate critical process : 

“ 1. Whenever, during or before the ministiy of Jesus, any persohin the 
narrate is made to speak in language, or refer to evmit^ which had their 
origin at a later date, the report is uus^ible as an anachronism. 

“2. Miraculous events cannot be regarded as adequately attested, in 
presence of natural causes accounting for belief in their occurrence... v. 

“ 3. Acts and words ascribed to j^esus, which plainly transcend ^ moral 
level of the narrators, authenticate themselves as His, whUe such as are out 
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of character with His spirit, but congruous with theirs, must be referred to 
inaccumte tradition ” (p, 577). ^ 

. m. 

To reply point by point to this polemic against the genuineness 
and ^ath^tlqlty of the New Testament scripturo-s would be to write 
an Intn'odvMion to the New Testament.* The “ three principles ” look, 
at first sight, very reasonable ; but they rest, in part, on dogmatic 
assumptions which could not be adequately dealt with except in a 
volume as large as Dr. Martineau’s own ; and the manner#in which 
they are applied to the contents of the Gospels suggests a series of long 
and elaborate discussions. All that can be dono in this paper, before 
passing on to another branch of the controversy, is to give some 
account of-the results of Dr. Martineau's criticism, and to offer some 
observations on the process by which they are reached. 

And, first, for the liesults. 

, The miracles of our Lord are, of course, dismissed as resting on 
inadequate evidence. Some of them are S 3 ’mbolic or allegorical. 

But what to many persons will bo more startling, the whole 
conception of our Lord’s mission and claim's as presented in the 
Gospels is declared to be erroneous. The testimonies of John the 
Baptist to His Messiahship are anauthenlic (pp. 578-80).* Our Lord 
Himself never claimed to be the Personal Head of that divine kingdom 
which He declared was at hand (pp. 328-346, and 577). Ilis imme¬ 
diate disciples and personal friends are responsible for the enormous 
and fatal misconception of His real aims which is wrought into the 
very substance of the Four Gospels. On one occasion our Lord charged 
them to tell no man that He was the Christ; and Dr. Martineau is 
tempted to think that if they “had only kept that injunction instead 
of spending their lives in reversing it, Christendom .... might have 
possessed a purer record of genuine revelation, instead of a mixed text 
of diyipe truth and false apocalypse.” It is a reasonable inference, ho 
thinks, ‘‘from several slight but speaking indications,” that “the 
Messianic theory of the person of Jesus was made for Him and 
palmed upon Him by His followers, and was not His own ” (p. 329). 
Never WC8 a great religious teacher so unfortunate in His disciples 1 
The alien who were nearest to Him, the men whom He most trusted, 
grossly ndsconoeived Him, and though in their passionate devotion they 
ImpCriUcu their lives in His service, it was to propagate a wholly false 
theory of His mission and His claims. 

And yet, never was & great religious teacher so fortunate in Hi«i 

* I am to see tlie strong sense, the learning, the fairness and the 

masoulinh elUqnence of ir. Sahn'cirt’s " Historieal Introduction to tljc Study of the New 
TestatDwt,” have carried it into a fourtJi otiitiun. I recommend it strongly to all who 
are interested In the questions with which it deals. 
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disciples! For, ‘<Jiad it not. been for this Jewish ooQpeptioa of 
Him, we ^oold prolwkbly have had, nd Ufa of Him at aU f |pi., 829)5, 
The second gmieratioh of His followers, according to Hr. 
cared very little about His earthly history. Paul and th»v,3^1m« 
Churches were absorbed in the thought of the glory into i^hii^-:., ^®y 
believed that He had entered. It' was the men who ha# kno^ |Sini 
** after .the flesh,” and who believed that He was the Christ fbr whose 
coming they and their fathers had been waiting through so many- 
weary centuries, that dwelt with unmeasured affection and veneria- 
tion on the memory of His earthly life. That they were ** w dow 
of heart” to understand Him is surely the happiest of accidents. If 
they had understood Him better—this is Hr. Martineau's impression— 
the world would never have had that wonderful story of greatness 
and meekness, perfect righteousness, and perfect pity and grace^ 
which has been the wonder and joy of more than sixty generations. 

Nor—if Dr. Martineau’s positions are tenable—is this the only 
reason for thinking that our Lord was fortunate in His disciples. 
Sayings, supposed to be His, which have given courage and endurance^* 
consolation and hope to millions of sinful and struggling men in 
many lands; discourses, supposed to. be His, which are the roots of 
the loftiest forms of Christian thought, and which have contributed to 
the noblest forms of Christian virtue and sanctity, were invented for 
Him by His followers. In the actual ministry of Jesus of Hazareth 
there was po anticipation of a kingdom of God embracing others' 
than the children of the promise—the descendants of Abraham, Isaac» 
and Jacob (p. 586), Ho Himself, therefore, never spoke of gathering 
into one those other sheep belonging to the flock of God which were not 
of the Jewish fold; this larger 'conception of His mission was erro¬ 
neously attributed to Him by a later generation. The EschatOlo^cal 
Discourses were, of course, not delivered by Him. The great words 
which, according to one of these discourses. He will address at the' 
Judgment to those who have pitied and relieved tlie miseries,of man- 
kiitd, words which have given to the duty of compassion a new and 
pathetio sacredness, and have been the spring and inspiration. of mil¬ 
lions of deeds of mercy; “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom jwepared for yon from the foundation of the world : for 
X wad an hungered, and ye gave Me meat; I was »thiraty*.and ye 
gave‘'hf« dtinh; I a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked,^fnd.ye 
clothed Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me; I was in pris<m, *»d ye 

camejunto Me.Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these .My' 

brethren, even these leaet, ye did unto Me^’—these divinie words 
were never i^ken by Jeans Him^lf, but were invented" ^ some 
unknown person belonging to the second or third generiition^ cf His 
followers (pp. 587-589). Npr did He ever say : “ Come unto Me all 
ye that lalrour and are heavy laden, and’ I will give you rest; take My 
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yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek'and lowly in keait, and 
ye shall find rest untp yourspifis J for My yoke is easy, and My burden 
is light.*^'(p. 583). ^e WOJds, If any man would come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and teke up his cross and follow Me,” are not 
His {p. 592). Nor did He speak the parable of the Prodigal Son 
<p. 587). 

On Dr. Martineau’s principles there is “no slight difficulty in 
secnirihg |ts historical place,” to the touching recital in the .Fourth 
Go%)6l, in which our Lord is represented as seeing Mary and John 
standing near the cross and saying to Mary, “ Behold thy son,” and 
to J^ohn, “ Behold thy mother.” This pathetic incident was conceived 
'witlf the design of “ writing up ” the beloved disciple (pp. 646-7). 
The story of the penitent thief with the gracious promise which has 
inspired tens of thousands of penitents with hope in the divine 
mercy,,/* To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise,” is also the 
felicitous invention of a later generation (pp. 644-5), 

The conversation of our Lord with Nicodemus and with the 
Samaritan woman, the pathetic story of the resurrection of Lazarus, 
our Lord’s representation of Himself as the Good Shepherd who will 
give His life for the sheep. His wonderful discourse to the disciples, 
beginning with “ Let not your heart be troubled,” and ending with 
■**Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world;” the still more 
wonderful prayer which followed it—all these, since they»are recorded 
only in the Gospel of John, are declared to have been the creation 
of some unknown genius in the middle -of the second centuiy. If 
this is true, then while reading the Fourth Gospel I am compelled 
to exclaim, “ A greater than Jesus is here! ” 

On this theoiy a very large part of the power which the Lord Jesus 
Christ is supposed to have exerted over the religious life of mankind 
belongs to those obscure and forgotten saints whose conception of 
bis mission was larger and nobler than His own, and who attributed 
to Him revelations concerning God and the spiritual life of man far 
transcending in depth and fulness any that had a place in His actual 
teaddng. The Athenians erected an altar to “ an unknown God ”; 
it is time that Christendom consecrated churches to the memory of the 
unkn<?^ men who contributed to the Four Gospels the parable of the 
.Son, the words of comfort to all that labour and are heavy 
laden^^tW ^acious promise to the penitent thief, and the story of the 
Tesuireotidtt of Lazarus; the men to whom we owe the great words, 
'** Thef hicmr cometh when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jeru- 
«alem sh^l ye- worship the lather: God is a Spirit, and they that 
wozaMp. Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth; ” the men to 
whom we owe the discourse supposed to have been delivered to the 
troubled discijdes during the night of His betrayal, and which in 
times of great sorrow, in the chamber of death, in prisons and in 
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the prospect of martyrdom has consoled the,hearts mid, perfected the 
faith of innumerable saints. 

Dr. Martin^n. is,-great in metaphysics; in ethics Jhe, is even 
greater. But if I may trust my own judgment, his powe®: '^^gone 
when he descends from the lofty realms which are the native home 
of his genius, and deals with questions which must bo determined by 
historical evidence. In the judgment of most persons the oondn^ons 
which Jie reaches will destroy the validity of his method, , 

, '• ‘ IV. 

Having set out some of the Results of this lino of criticism, ^how 
propose to illustrate some of its processes. 

Most scholars, and even those who have assailed with the greatest 
vigour the genuineiiess of ihe books of thb New Testament, have 
believed that during the latesr years of his life John the Apostle 
lived in Asia Minor. For the evidence that he spent many years 
in Ephesus and its neighbourhood seems decisive. There is, first 
of all, the well-known letter of Irenaeus to Florinus, in which 
he reminds his former friend of the days when they listened 
to* Polycarp together, and heard him describe “ his intercourse 
with John, and with the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he 
would relatc,their words. ’ * Scholten, who is one of the very few scholars 
that have denied John’s residence in Asia Minor, saw that he must 
either declare that this letter is spurious, or admit that Polycarp had 
known John, and that John had lived at Ephesus.t Dr. Martinean 
admits that the letter is genuine, but denies that Polycarp had 
known John. 

*’The grounds on which he rests this contention aro curiously insuffi¬ 
cient. Eusebius quotes a passage in which Irenmus says: ** These 
Jhings are attested by Papias, who was John’s hearer, and the asso¬ 
ciate of Polycarp.” i But Papias himself, in the Preface to his 
“ Exposition of Oracles of the Lord,’^ does not claim to have been a 
bearer of John the Apostle. He says that when he had met any of* 
the disciples of the Apostles, he had been careful to inquire what the 
Aposties had said about our Lord—wbat bad been sjfid by Andrew, 
Peter, or Philip, by Thomas, James, John, or !^atthew. But there 
werft 'tVm immediate disciples of our Lord—Aristion and the PyCftbS^er 
Johh-^T-vrhom Papias had pemonally known, and of these two ^ersbns 
he had also been careful to learn all^at they could tell him V about 
Christ, i Irenmus, therefore, was most* probably in error in sappotittg 

* Ensebins: Ecc.,” r. 20# , " * 

tfleeaM excellent disenssion of Soholten’s argument in the appendix tcEf. ItensnV 
** L'Antechrist." M. Renan emphasises the fact that in this letter Irenai^e not 
appeal to a mere tradition of John’s reddenbe in Asia, but recalls to the recollection of 
Florinus the time when they listened tc^ther to Po^carp, and heard him sr^fc cf hl» 
personal relations with the Apostle. t Eusebius, ** Hist. Ecc-,” iii. 99. 
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that Papias had been a hearer of John the Apostle; he had been a 
hearer of the Presiyter John. This error is pointed out by Eusebius. 
Dr. Ma^^Stineau argues that, according to Irenaeus,* Polycarp wm a 
friend of Papias “ who was John’s hearer ”; and that since Papias was 
a hearer of the Presbyter, not of the Apostle, Polycarp must also haye 
been a hearer of the Presbyter, not of the Apostle. 

But there is nothing in the writings of IrenaDus, as far as I can re¬ 
member, to shojiy that he knew Papias ; and it is very possible that he 
may have been wrong— I think that he was—in supposing that 
Papias was a disciple of the Apostle.* But ho did know Polycarp, 
and in his letter to Florinus he has given a clear and definite account 
of the time when he was accustomed to hear Pilycarp describe his 
intercourse with the Apostle. That Irenaous made a mistake about 
Papias, whom he does not seem to have known, does not throw the 
slightest discredit on what he says that he heard from Polycarp’s own 
lips. Let me put a parallel case. I often heard an old tutor of mine 
speak of the gentleness and patience and learning of Dr. Pye Smith, 
under whom he was a student at Homerton. That my old tutor was 
a student of Pye Smith’s, I am sure ; and my testimony to this fact, 
founded on my own recollections of what I heard from himself, 
would not be in the least invalidated if I supposed, but supposed 
erroneously, that some other man whom I did not know, but who was 
a friend and contemporary of his, was also at Homerton, and was one 
of Pye Smith’s students. 

As Dr. Mariiuoeu satisfied himself that Irenmus made a mistake in 
supposing that Polycarp vras a disciple of the Apostle, he naturally 
omits all reference to the letter of Irenseus to Victor, Bisliop of Jiome 
(a.d. 190-198 or 199), in reference to the Paschal Controversy, in 
which he says that Anicetus, a previous Roman bishop, was unable to 
persuade Polycarp to give up the Asiatic custom of keeping Easter, 
“ because he had always observed it with John, the disciple of our 
Lord,; and tho rest of the Apostles with whom he was associated.” 
And it is also natural that he should omit to notice the passages in 
Irenmus’s great work “ Against Heresies ” (about a.d. 185), in which 
he refers to John’s residence at Ephesus, t 

But, ^e letter of Polycrates, who was Bishop of Ephesus at 
the. end of the second century, to Victor, in defence of the Asiatic 
obs^v^no^ of Easter ought, I think, to have been mentioned. 

}s ndt absolutely certain that Irens&us was wrong. The closing part of the 
which Eaaehiafi quotes from Papias, and in which the names of Aristion and 
the Presbipter John occur, is very clumfeilj constructed, and suggests the posmbility 
of a false reading. And Ircn&eus may h^whad other information about I^apias than 
tJ^t which .ia g^lven in the passage extracted by Etisebius from the preface to Papiaa’a 
** Expoaition.” If he was wrong, he may unconsciously but erroneously have inferred 
that as PaTHWi^was'a friend Polycarp, papias, like Polyoarp, knew the Apostle John; 
or it may have been a common tradition'that Papias know the Apostle John. Some 
critics have contended that the jPreshyter John was really the Apostle. 
fEuseblria, " Hist.,Ecc.,” v. 24; "Adv. Hser.,”u. xxii. 6, ill. i. 1, lU. iii. 4. 
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Polycrates says: Por in Asia great lights have fallen asleep, 
which shall rim again in the day of the Lord's appearing. .... 
Philip, one of tiil^twelve Apoltles, who sleeps in Hierapclis^;. . * . 
Moreover John, who rested npon.the bosom of the Lord and acre the 
sacerdotal plate, both a martyr and teacher. He is bnried in Bphesas."* 
This testimony is very important. When the Bishop of Epbeatia was 
engaged in a great controvert with the Bishop of Borne—a ccmtro- 
versy which threatened a schism between the Churcheg of Asia Minor 
and the Churches of the West—^it is inconceivable that he should 
have appealed to the authority of John and to John’s residence in 
Asia Minor, if the fact of John’s residence there had not been beyond 
dispute. Hor is sit conceivable that this was a point on which 
Polyorates could have been in error. The value of tradition varies : 
there are some subjects on which it is worthless; there are others 
on which it is authoritative. To take another illustration from 
my own experience: About ninety years ago Dr. Edward Williams, 
the author of a treatise on ” The Divine Equity and Sovereignty,” 
which had considerable influence on the theological thought of 
Oongregationalists early in this century, was the minister of the 
church'of which I have been the 'minister since 1853. A friend of 
min^ who was deacon of the church for several years after my 
ministry began, knew Dr. Williams well, and when a young man was 
a member of his Bible class. He often talked to me of the seriousness, 
earnestness, and thoroughness with which Dr. Williams instructed the 
young men of the congregation in the principles of what used to be called 
Moderate Calvinism. During the first twenty or thirty yeai's of the 
ministry of my immediate predecessor, there were many per»>ns in 
the congregation who remembered Dr. Williams with ^aflectlon and 
veneration. For the fact that he was minister of Carr’s* Lane Meeting 
House, and that he wrote the book on “Divine Equity and 
Sovereignty,” the tradition of the church is a perfectly adequate 
authorityr. Traditions of what he had said in his sermons or of the 
dress that he wore in the pulpit would be of very inferior we%ht. 

Apd So, towards the close of the second century, thero may 
have been traditions in Ephesus about what John the Apostle had 
said^ Arid done and worn, to which it would be unreasonable to 
attach rixiy value; but the tradition of the Church that John had'lived 
and ^kright in Ephesus rather more than ninety years before, wadf)^ as 
trustWiM^y as ^e tradition of Carr's Lane concerning the mmlitzy of 
Dr. WilUiuns. It cannot be explained away by the suggeriion that 
it came from the erroneous assumpfibn that the Book of the BevelaticHi 
—whioh, according to Dr. Martineau, contains some “ passages which 
cannot have been later than the seventh decade of the first bentury, 

and others that cannot have been earlier than the fourth decade of 

■1 

K * Emwbiae, “ Hist, Eoc.,” v. 24. 
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the second century —was written by the Apostle John (pp^ 224 and 
194). The implicarioVL ^ spurious book that John was its 
author, and that he had had the superintendence of the Asiatic 
Churches, might haye contributed to the rejection of the book if John 
had never lived in Asia; it could not have originated in the Ohlifch 
of Ephesus'itself, the tradition that John had been its minister, 

’ * 

Another' instructive illustration of the critical processes which lead 
to such j'emarkable results is to be found in the treatment of a well- 
known passage in Irenaeus about the Gospels. Irenseus, argues that 
since there are four zones of the world and four principal winds, and 
since the Cherubim have four faces, there cai^ be neither less nor 
more than Four Gospels. Naturally enough this provokes the scorn 
of a disciplined philosophical intellect. “ Irenseus,” says Dr. Martineau, 
“ was not a wise man; but he would not have resorted to this fan¬ 
tastic reasoning if he had been in possession of real historical grounds 
for the statements he wished to support” (p. 182). But, obviously, 
this “ reasoning " was not the ground of his belief in the authority of 
the Four Gospels, and the testimony of Irenseus is not to be disposed 
of by calling his reasoning “ fantastic.” His writings show that he 
had a religious reverence for traditions which ascertained the- teaching 
of the original Apostles. He lived in times when floods of heresy 
were breaking upon the Church, and threatening to submerge “ the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints.” For himself he stood in the 
old ways. Against the Bishop of Rome he maintained the ancient 
customs of the Asiatic Churches in the annual commemoration of the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord. Against the Gnostics, who were 
transforming the Christian Faith into a philosophy, he maintained the 
sim|»licity of the original Gospel. He believed that the first duty of a 
bishop was to preserve in its integrity the truth which he had inherited 
from those who had been bishops before him ; and he resisted all change 
in the doctrine and usage of the Church. What had come down to 
him from the original Apostles he regarded with awe; it was a divine 
trust to be defended at all peril. 

He would have been the last man in the world to receive the Four 
Go^els on the ground of any reasoning of his own, “fantastic ” or 
serial^. He was sure that they had been received from the begin¬ 
ning,- . When a young man, he had been a hearer of Polycarp; if 
Ftilyc^urp haA not received them, Irenmus would not have received 
them.'; *nd Polycarp had known the Apostle John. The date of his 
work'*f Against Heresies ” is a.d» 185. If any one of the Gospels had 
appeared fw the first time vrifihin the previous forty years^which 
' would have been within his own memory-—^it would have been impos¬ 
sible fin? him to have acknowledged its apostolic authority. • He had 
received all the Four from men who had known the Apostles, and the 
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friends of Apostles. Therefore He maintained their supreme and 
nnique sacredness. He fbimd symbolio meanings in theii* very nnmher. 
His reasoning is not merely “fantastic,” it is superstitionsj but its 
superstition is the decisive proof that they had descended to him 
from the generation which had listened to the teaching qf men who 
had known the Lord. 


Dr. Martineau has drawn a singularly powerful contrast between the 
representation of our Lord in the Fourth Gospel and the representa¬ 
tion of Him in the Synoptics (p. 442-449), which, as he supposes, 
preserve an earlier tradition of our Lord’s history and teaching—a 
tradition which had formed the Christian thought of Polycarp and his 
contemporaries. It does not seein to have occurred to him that the 
very strength of the contrast adds to the force of the evidence that the 
Fourth Gospel must have been written by John. For in the fourth 
and fifth decades of the second century (a.d. 130-150), to one of which 
Dr. Martineau thinks that the Fourth Goqiel belongs, Polycarp was 
still living; and that Polycarp received it as John’s is, in my judg¬ 
ment, demonstrated by the religious reverence with which it was re¬ 
garded by IrenoBus. But Polycarp was not a man who, was likely, to 
regard this Gospel with any confidence unless he had known that 
John had written it. Perhaps, on this point, I may be allowed to 
quote a passage which I have written elsewhere : 


“ As far as we can judge from his Epistle to the Philippians, he was un¬ 
touched by those religious and philosophical speculations which are sup- • 
posed to have transformed the original simplicity of the Christian tradition 
into the profound and mystical doctrine of the Fourth Gospel. His intellect 
was not speculative and adventurous, but practical. What he cared for v^as 
the traditional beliefs and plain Christian living. He was very Httle^ef a 
theologian. He was nothing of - a mystic. He held fast by the simpler 
truths and duties of the Christian faith, and delighted to recall the very 
■words in which he had been taught them. With all his admira'tion for Paul, 
whose Epistles he knew so well, those transcendent regions of thou^t which 
are illustrated in the Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians seein to 
have had no charm for him; in his own Epistle to the Philippians there is 
no indication,that he had ever visited them. 

Xmagine such a man as this discovering that a Gospel had appeared under 
the name of John, a Gospel wholly unlike the Gospels he knew, a Gospel 
containfiig a representation of our Lord wholly unlike that which had been 
given by John bimself during the years that he bad been John’s disciple- 
and fi^cmd: tho Churches of Asia would have rung with his denunoiatimig 
of the fraud* The stronger the contrasts, the profounder the differem^ 
between the new story and the old, the more vigorous and vehem^t wo^di 
have been Polyoarp’s hostility. Every fresh artkle in the elaborate indict¬ 
ment the Fourth Gospel, on the ground^ tliat it differs from the first three, 
adds to the strength of the propf that, since Polycarp accepted the Fourth 
Gospel, John must have written it.” * 


* “Jlhe Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” pp. 260, 261, 


London: Hodder & 
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Nor did Polycarp stand alone. In the ten years between .a.d. 130 
and 140 there must hevo \)een many persons still living, bishops and 
members of the Chni^hes of Jtsia Minor, who had kndwn the Apostle 
John, and had heaard ixctm himself his account of the life and, teach¬ 
ing of oar Lord. All these persons would have been confounded and 
shocked by the appearance of a new Gospel clainiiag to be John’s, and 
containing a wholly different account of our Lord and of the Christian 
faith from that which they had heard fi*om John himself. And daring 
the next twenty, and even thirty, years (a.d. 140-170), there must 
have been large numbers of men in the Churches of Asia to whom 
they had repeated the story of what they had heard from the Apostle, 
and who would have protested vehemently that the new Gospel could 
not be his. But in the Christian literature of that age which has 
come down to as there are no traces .of any such protests. Nor does 
Eusebius, who had in his hands a considerable number of books belong¬ 
ing to the second century, which are now lost, and who promises that 
in his “ Ecclesiastical History ” he will mention ^y interesting facts 
about the Gospels that he may find in early Christian writers, 
give any hint that the genuineness of the Gospel of John was ever 
challenged. It was never challenged, because the friends of John 
knew that he wrote it. 

The Gospels are declared to be historically untrustwotthy, because 
in spite of their traditional titles they are “ practically anonymous,” 
and “ ofler us no -ptr^nal warrant for the accuracy of their contents 
(p. 181). But the real question at issue is not a literary but an historical 
one. In relation to the Fourth Gospel the two questions can hardly be 
separated; and, as I think, the evidence external and internal for the 
Johanuine authorship is decisive. But in relation to the other three, 
the question of authorship has only a secondary interest; what we 
want to know is—not who wrote them—but whether they contain 
the story of Christ which was told by the original Apostles. It is a 
matter of inferior importance whether the First Gospel was rightly 
attributed to Matthew, the Second to Mark, and the Third to Luke; 
the primary question is: Do these three narratives contain that 
acoDunt of the life and teaching of our Lord which was given to 
the generation of Christians by the men who lived with Him, 
who .best knew His mind, and whom He trusted to make known the 
Faith after His death ? 

ThSit they do there is evidence of several kinds. The testimony 
derived from Papias, to which I have already had occasion to refer, 
is of especial value. He wrote a hook, now lost, of which Eusebius 
has given an account. It was an Exposition of Ot'odcs of tJie Lord, 
not a new Gospel, but an exposition of Gospels' already in existence; 
and he says, in what appears to have been a letter to a friend^F|^b 
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served si a preface to the work; that in addition * to Ms own inter¬ 
pretations ” he^ intended to give a piece to eve^fthing that he had 
learned in former times from ** the elders*’—^the men whp belonged 
to the preceding’ , generation. He had met persons who ',had been 
“followers” of. Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, and 
Matthew, and of other disciples of onr Lord; and he cwrefnlly in¬ 
quired what the Apostles and the immediate disciples of our Ijon| had 
said^ .He had also known “Aristion and the Elder John,” who 
then^lves had been immediate disciples of our Lord, and he learned 
what^hhey had to tell him about Christ.* Eusebius, after giving an 
extract containing this information, goes on to say that in the Chnfch 
of Hierapolis, of which. Papias was bishop, and during Papias’s time, 
there were two women who were daughters of Philip. It matters 
very little for my immediate purpose whether this was Philip the 
Evangelist or Philip the Apostle; but the evidence shows, I think, 
that it was Philip the Apostle. Philip himself had lived in Hiera¬ 
polis, and' was bu^|pd there ; and though he was dead before Papias 
became bishop^ Papias must have known many persons in the Church 
who remembered Philip, and had heard him tell the story of our 
Lord’s ministry. ^ ... 

Papias gives the following account of the story of Christ which in 
those days bore the name of Mark: 

“ The elder said this also: Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately everything that he remembered, without, however, 
recording in older what was either said or done by Christ. For neither 
did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him, but afterwards, as I said, 
[attended] Peter, who adapted bis instructions to the needs [of his heaxersl, 
but had no design of giving a connected account of the lord's oracles \or 
discourses]. So then Mark made no mistake, while he thus wrote <rown 
some things as he remembered them, for he made it his one core not to 
omit a^i^rthmg that he heard, or to set down any false statement thffl^in.”* 

Of a narrative which bore the name of Matthew he says : 

** So then Matthew composed the Oracles in the Hebrew language, and 
each one interpreted them as he could.”* 

Tc Afestroy the worth of these testimonies.it is often alleged that 
PapilkS had a very uncritical mind ; that he believed everything that 
was;^d Mm.;, <>>nd that he has preserved one tradition, at least, of 
our teaching, which is quite incredible. All this may be true. 

He hat’e been as foolish zuan as the most contemptuous, of 
his os^os have maintained him to have been. But this does not 
diTnirimh 'tn the slightest degree the worth of his testimony in rela¬ 
tion to the puT;^Be for which 1 have quoted it. It is possible, though 
not probate, tiiat the. people with whom he met, and who wer^ able 
to tell hj m what the Apostles had smd about Christ, were in error in 

• loseWai^ “Hist. Bcc.," Si. 89. 
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supposing tliafe on© of t^ei© nanratives Had been written by Matthew, 
and the other by Marl:. ■ But tttnpng the men whom Papias had known 
were ^sciplea of seven of the Apostles; and in his <3iurch at Hierapolis 
thercT were two daughters of Philip; and whether he was a wise 
man or a foolish one, whether he was credulous or incredulous, it is 
clear that these people believed that the story of Matthew and of Mark 
was the same story that they thedselves had heard from the Apostles. 
Aristuon and the “Elder John ” had themselves known Christ,, and 
they, too, must have been agreed that the Matthew and Maik of 
Fapias told the original and authentic story. 

For me this is sufficient. The literary question and the historical 
question are not identical. In the case of the first three Gospels it 
is not necessary to be sure of their authorship, in order to be sure 
that they are trustworthy. The “ personal warrant for the accuracy 
of their ’contents ” is of less importance than the “ warrant ” which 
they derive from their reception by men who had known the 
original Apostles.* 

Papias published his “Exposition” about A.D. 185. It is therefore 
certain that the Matthew and the Mark which had been authenticated 
to him by men who knew the Apostles, and by the daughtera of Philip, 
and by Aristion and the “ Elder John,” were the Matthew and the 
Mars: which were then in use in the Church. ^ Fifteen years later 
(a.d. 150), Justin informs us that “Memoirs” of our Lor^, “Memoirs 
of the Apostles,” “ Memoirs by Apostles and their followers,” which 
he also calls “ Gospels,”' were regularly read in the Christian 
Assemblies. It is inconceivable that between a.d. 135 and 150, 
one set of Gospels which were believed to have so high an authority 
could have passed out of use and another set have taken their places. 
The Gospels of Papias were the Gospels of Justin. Five-and-thirty 
years later (a.d. 185), Irenaeus speaks of the Four Gospels in a manner 
which shows that the Christians of his time had received them from 
the Christians of a former generation. Papias’s Gospels were the 
Gospels of Justin; Justin’s Gospels were the Gospels of Irenaeus; and 
no one doubts that the Gospels of Irenasns are onrs.t The historical 

* l^piatt Bays nothing of Luke; or rather, Ensehias has not preserved anything lhat 
he nsw.bave said of Lake; but whatever proves the historical trustworthiness of any 
two 01 the Synoptics practically proves the historical trustworthiness of the third. 

’t-’*'Is has beem suggested that the original Matthew and the original Mark were 
never.sctaally displaced, but that they were gradually changed by the addition of new 
and sporihus narratives and discourses until' at last they be<mine practically new 
OoSpels/ This is an impossible theory. If copies of the Gospels had been in a v&j few 
bandit between a,d. 100 and 160,"and if a strong central authority had existed 
which could have controlled the additions matie to the original text, tho theory-—though 
without a particle of evidence to support ij—might not have been wholly inoredibte. 
But the piospels were widely scattered; there was no central authority to control the 
interpolations and modifications of the text; and if this process of gradual change had 
gone on during fifty years, there would have been a countless variety in the contents 
of each one of the Gospels. One ‘Matthew,’ ono ‘Mark,’ would have contained 
twice as much as another; one would have contained laige masses of naaterial not 
found in another; for the growth would have gone on independently in diffem^ 
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tru8twortb,me8S of tko S;^n6ptic8 Is authenticated by the geneFation of 
Christians which m^ived the phristian Faith from i^e men who knew 
Christ, and Wei*e Ctomnjissioned by Him to preach His Go^Vto all 
mankind. ; . > , N 

But if the historical trustworthiness of the Four Gospels remains 
unsliilken after all the assaults of the last hundred years, is tiot Dr. 
Martineau right in his main contention that, according to the Pro¬ 
testant theory, the real foundations of reli^ous faith are not religious ? 
Is he not right in maintaining that if it is necessary to demonstrate 
the authenticity of these ancient books befox’e it is possible to have 
faith in Christ, Christian faith must ultimately rest—not on God— 
but on the results of literary and historical investigations which lie far 
beyond the intellectual reach of the vast majority of mankind ? 

» That he has ample grounds for this attack on the Protestant 
position is certain. Protestant theologians have constructed a rigid 
and mechanical theory of the nature and grounds of the authority 
of Holy Scripture, which has exerted a disastrous influence on the 
thought and life of Jfrotestant Christendom—repressing the energy, 
freedom,, and growth of the Churches which have accepted it, pro¬ 
voking to sevolt, and at last driving into unbelief, large numbers 
of men to whom it was incredible. 

The root of the mischief is accurately indicated by a single phrase 
in Dr. Martineau’s account of the Protestant doctrine concerning 
Scripture. “ We are required,” he says, “ to accept the whole on the 
exter nal warrant of its divine authority, which equally applies to it^ll” 
(p. 176). It was in the endeavour to discover or to create this “ end&rnal 
that Protestant theologians went astray. They had rejected 
the authority of the Church •, and if they were resolved to obtain an 
“ external warrant ” for receiving the books 6f the New Testament as 
ocmtaming an authoritative revelation, they were obliged in the long 
run to ask critics and scholars to ransack the Christian literature of 
the second oentxiry for proofs that the story contained in the Four 
Gospels is authentic, and that the Epistles are genuine. 

Bffc thfe wi« not the original positiop. of the Eeformers. In Dr. 
Dorin^r’s BSstory of Protestant Tbeology,^’ it is shown at great leragth, 
and abundance of evidence, that to Luther Scripture was authcri- 

oountrles; and tbeee differences would Imve survived in ancient HSS. and vWslons. 

a« a matted of fact, no suoh differences exist. Here and there an intiamx^Hdn 
may be detected, as in the case of the accuunt of the angel who deacenuad and 
troubled the water in the Pool of Bethesda; but that an mterpolataon <oaa be 
detected shows that the MSS. preserve the Grospels as they were onginally yndthen; 
the errors of copyists and editors may be corrected by a corapajiison of copies ; and 
the oocasioaai interpolations, which, perhaps, generall}r arose from the into 

the text of an explanation or an illustrative fact, whiph some eppyiet had written 
in the margin, ore too few and too recognisable to be of serious import¬ 

ance."—“ The Living Christ and the Four Gospels," pp. 238, 239. , 
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tative becatiBe he fooiid in itj for himself, the very word of the 
Eternal. . 

** It thug stands fast,, th^ £w him the great original certainty which attests 
all other truths, as it is not the authority of the Church, so also it m not'the 
authority of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures handed down by the Church. 
It is rather the euhject-rmUer of^ W&rd of God, which, however different 
may be its forms of expression, is able to attest itself to tlie hearts of mm as 
the Word of God by itself and its divime power'* * 

Galvin, in his “ Institutes,” has the following passages which' aflBrm 
what is substantially the same position: 

“ There has very generally prevailed a most pernicious error, that the 
Scriptures have only so much weight as is conceded to them by the suffrages 
of the Church ; as though the eternal and inviolable truth of God depended 
on the arbitrary will of men.” 

With regard to the question, How shall we be persuaded of its divine 
original [t.e., the divine original of the Scriptui'e], unless we have recourho 
to the decree of the Church ? This is just as if any one should inquire, Jfow 
shxtJl we learn to distinguish light from darkness, white from black, sweet from 
hUtsr ? ITor thp Scripture exhibits as clear evidence of its truth as white 
and black things do of their colour, or sweet juid bitter things of their taste.” 

‘‘As God alone is a sufficient witness of Himself in ITis own word, so also 
the word yrill never gain credit in the hearts of men, till it bo confirmed by 
the internal testimony of the Spirit.”f 

Tbe last extract is not very unlike Dr. Marfcineau’s own formula: 
“ The consewusness of authority is doubtless human; but conditional 
on the source being divine.” Calvin believed that in the power of 
the Spirit of God the Chi'istian man recognises for himself the word 
of God in the Scriptures. 

John Owen, who has many titles to the chief place among the 
theologians of the Nonconformist Puritans, professed a very extreme and 
rigffl theory of inspiration of the Old and the New I’estainimts, but 
he asked for no external warrant ” of their authority. The Scriptures, 
he says, are Light and Power: 

“ light manifests itself ”; it “ requires neither proof nor testimony for 
its .evidence.” .And: “ Whatever it be that hath an innate power in itself 

.... is able to evidence itself, and its own nature and condition. 

So doth fire by its heat, the wind by its noise and force, salt by its taste and 
savodr, the sun by its light and heat.”t 

Dr, Martineau supposes that, according to the Protestant theory, the 
reality of the miracles recorded in the New Testament authenticates 
the>statements of doctrine (p. 175). But this position John Owen 
definitely rejects: 

“ Il&hy writers of the Scripture wrought no miracles, and, by this, rule, 
their writings are left to shift for themselves. Miracles, indeed, were 
neoesQ^ to take off all prejudices from the persons that brought any new 
doctrine from God; but, the doctrine still evidenced itself. The Apostles 
coni^rted mwy where they wrought no miracles (Acts xvi.-rviii.); and, 

• Boxber's**History of Protestant Theology,” vol. i. p. 281. English Translation. 

J Calvin’s “ Institntes,” Book L cap. vii. 

Owen," Divine Ori^al of §oripture,” Works, vol. xvi. pp. 819-28. ^ 
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where th^ ^ no woirk, jet they ^ere received idie doctrizief and not 
the ddetrion^ thei):'' . , ' > 

The zuodetn theory, which insists (1) that Chnikiah j'aith 

rests on- the anthoinity o£ the New Testament, and (2) the 
anthorlty of the New Testament rests on a literary and historical 
demonstraUcm that the Gospels and Epistles were written hy the 
men whose names they bear, and (3)'that these writers were inspired 
—this theory, I say, was not the theory of Eeformers or of Puritans, 
and it is Ivholly incredible. It is ^conceivable that faith in a divine 
revelation should require for its support and justification a knowledge 
of several languages and of many books, an intellect disciplined to 
literary and historical investigationB, and' leisure to pursue them. It 
is,equally inconceivable that the countless millions of men, who cannot 
poisue these investigations for themselves, should be compelled to 
wait until the scholars of Germany, Holland, France, and England 
have settled the controversy about the dates of the Four Gospels, 
before they can be sure that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God, 
who became flesh that He might reveal the righteousness and love of 
the Eternal} end be the Saviour of the human race. 

But itSe modem Protestant theory contains no true account of the 
fluth of Protestants. Tradition, no doubt, counts for much even 
among those who profess to disregard its authority. Protestants 
have Wn trained to reverence the New Testament as a collection of 
inspired books, and therefore they believe in its inspiration; and 
they -support their belief by traditional proofs. But their real and 
efiective faith in its authority rests upon the power of its contents 
over those elements and faculties of their spiritual life which respond 
to the immediate appeal of God and to that appeal only. They find 
in the penron of Christ, as He is represented in the Gospels—wAoeiJcr 
may havft tprUten them ,—a divine dignity; and in His words a divine 
acHjent. . He commands and constrains their religious reverence ^ and 
while they read, their hearts exclaim, “ My Lord and my God.” 
Some of ^em would say that if in the earlier years of their reli¬ 
gious life their faith sometimes faltered and they began to doubt 
whe^or He was indeed the Son of the Eternal, it was because they 
brought to the story of the Gospels imperfect and inadequate oon- 
of God—conceptions derived from the revelation of God in 
the icifi beauty of the material world and in the consdence of 
man. 'But when they opened their hearts to the larger and fuller 
reveliiidou jgiven to the race m Christ, they discovered in Him a grater 
and more womdmful glory than either the universe oil conscience had 
reveal^. They had doubted—not because He came short of t^eir 
earlier conceptions of the diviUe perfection and majesty—but ^berause 
He transoended'them. They-would go on to say that there par- 
* Owen, '^Ditrine Oiiginal Of Scripture," Wprks, vol. xvi p. 331. 
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ticular passages in His teaching which make a separate amd direct 
appeal to those powemy^wev^ they may be named, whic^^^n^gnise 
the Toiw of CM. passages shine in their own^fight and 

authenticate thems^Ss. THiere are passages wMch, at ^e tlipe, 
created perplexity inistead of inspiring faith; but in these, too-^ 
perhaps as ^e result of the sharp discipline of sorrow, or as the result 
of a deeper experience of the awful mystery of sin, or as the result of 
a wider acquaintance with the life of men—a divine fire has kindled. 
There are other passages which are still cold, dead, and powerless; 
but they think that th^e, too, may at some future time become 
glorious with the light of God. 

They would give a similar account of the contents of the rest of 
the New Teitament writings. They would say that briiind and 
within the intellectual forms which are characteristic of the men of 
other centuries and other traditions, they can see a splendour which 
mUst have been caught from heaven. Every page does not shine for 
them with the same unearthly light; but as their ex];^ence is extended 
and deepened, and as the changing years bring new duties, new joys, 
new temptations, and new sorrows, the area of light broadens. 
It may have been from Paul’s teaching that they caught their first 
glimpse of the truth that men are justified by faith ; but they have 
learnt it now for themselves ; it no longer rests on his authority ; if 
the. Epistles to the Homans and the Galatians were shown to be 
spurious, they would believe it still. And it may have been from him 
that there came to them the first suggestion of the truth that human 
perfection is the fulfilment of an eternal purpose of God—a purpose 
which may be resisted, thwarted, and defeated by a will impatient of 
the constraints of the divine authority, and of the obligations imposed 
by the divine love—but which when* accepted becomes the root of 
power and righteousness and eternal blessedness—it may have been 
from Paul, I say, that the first suggestion of this truth came to them 
but they hold it now on the starength of their own knowledge. They 
have discovered that a purpose of, God’s is the original spring of every 
devout impulse and every righteous act, and that if they are realising 
their £rine sonship it is because they were chosen in Christ before 
the foundation of the world, and were “ fore-ordained unto adoption as 
sons.'* “' 

Hri Martineau may answer that all this ends in letting what is 
divufe ih'Bcripture find us out, while the rest says nothing to us, and 
lies de^'j and .that “ all such selection by internal affinity is denied us 
as a seil^^^illed unbelief, a subjection not of ourselves to Scripture, 
but of Scripture to ourselves” (page 175). But if this is the impres¬ 
sion placed by what I have said, I have not been successful in 
conveying my meanin&r. 

VOL. LVni 2 d 
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Theiwl power of the New Testament—^its “authority,” for myself 
—^muBt'cibie from ^ose parts of it in wh:|||^ I find Gqd.ani God 
finds me; but %dQes not follow that I am free to sigrIfebat only 
in these parts Mihere any divine light and power. It ia ea^yto 
understand how Luther came to speak of the Epistle of James as an 
“ epistle of straw ”; it seemed to him to contradiot the very substance 
of what he knew to be the Gospel of Christ. He may be pardoned 
.for hip radiness ; but still he was rash. Luther was not “ the mea¬ 
sure. of idl things.” Other men were sure that they had heard in that 
epistle the voice of God; humility might have suggested to him that 
while his own ear was keen to rocogmse the divine voice, tliat voibe 
might , have some tones to which it was insensible. Dr. Marfcineau 
believes in the gradual growth of moral discernment, and that an 
obligation not recognised to-day may be recognised to-morrow. Does 
not this carry with it the possibility that parts of our Lord’s teaching, 
and parts of the teaching of the Apostles, which have not “ found ” us 
yet, may find us some day? 

The 4^ame law holds in Art. I cannot profess to admire a 
painting whose grace, or beauty, or strength I do not see for myself; 
but if # painting which has commanded the wonder and admiration of 
coltivsied men of different countries for several generations fails to 
move me, I infer that my own perception is at fault, and I sit down 
before it with the hope that the power of the painting itself will call 
forth in me the power to appreciate it. 

I know that in. these sacred books saints of all Churches and of 
many races have found a light and a life which they found nowhere 
besides. To account for their unique power is the business of 
theologians. But theories of inspiration and theories of Apostolic 
authority, important as they are in relation to the construction of an 
organised system of theology, have no place in the foundations of 
faith. Until I have found God in the sacred Scriptures, the question 

their mspiration is not legitimately raised. The discovery of the fact 
must precede the formation of the theory. And apart from all theories 
this is certain—^the books stand apart. They are consecrated-by the 
adS^oticm, the reverence, the faith of many generations of devout and 
■bofy men, to whom they have revealed God, and to whom they have 
rendered possible a saintly life. ,1, too, while reading them, have 
heat^ the divine voice. .Passages in them which were once Silent, 
have ma&B spoken to me with all the tenderness of the divine love and 
all the power of the divine authority, I distrust the pipeess of 
seiec^n by internal affinity.’’. It may well be that what does not 
reach me now will reach me soon. Already I have discovered in the 
. books so much that is wonderful and divine that I am constrained to 
study them with reverence. I cannot assume equality with Apostles, 
or coolly criticise the sayings which a great multitude ef men, wiser 
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and devouter than myself, have beUeved to be the sayings of the Son 
of God. If there are things which trouble me, I am intent to 
wait till I am compelled to reject them. I know that if I follow 
Christ I shall not walk in darkness. But if I am guilty of pre¬ 
sumption, I may reject what in a little time may be necessary to my 
very life. 

This assurance, however, of the divine value of the contents of the 
books of the New* Testament gives to those who are so happy, as to 
possess it no right to arrest or control the investigations of criticism. 
Nor does it render criticism unnecessary. It does not determine 
the'dates of the Gospels or ^eir authorship. It does not guarantee 
tJie genuineness of the Epistles ascribed to Paul, to James, to 
John, to Peter, to Jude. Nothing but mischief can come from 
attempting in the name of Faith to limit the absolute freedom 
of the intellect in its own province. But if it could be proved 
that the Gospels were written ^ by unknown persons belonging 
to the third or fourth generation of Christians, those who have 
found God in the story of Christ would still be sure that they pre¬ 
serve the true tradition of His life and teaching. And if it could 
be proved—though this to me seems impossible, and would, create 
formidable difficulties—that Paul never wrote the great Epistles which 
bear his name, those who, following what they supposed to be Paul’s 
guidance, have ascended to new heights of spiritual visioU,* would still 
be sure that their nameless guide had been taught of God. For my¬ 
self, I have no doubt that the ultimate conclusions of criticism will 
substantially confirm the traditional beliefs of the Church with regard 
to the writers of the books of the New Testament, and the dates at 
which they were written ; hut for those who know for themselves the 
power and blessedness of the Christian redemption, no results of 
criticism can imperil faith in Christ as Son of God and Saviour of 
men. 


R. W. Dale. 
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THE DANTESQUE AND PLATONIC 
IDEALS OF LOVE. 


T he sexceatenary of Beatrice Portlnari, which is being celebrated 
iJiis year at Florence, compels the student of Dante’s, life and 
^writinga once more to consider the relation of the poet to his lady. 
Are we to accept as truths of history the facts related by Boccaccio— 
namely, that Dante’s father took him at the agt) of nine to a May-day 
feast in the house of Polco Portinari, and that there he beheld 
Beatrice, the daughter of his host, for the first time ? “ She was a 
child of eight then,” says Boccaccio, “ more fit to be an angel than a 
girl.” Are we to accept the incidents of the “ Vita Nuova ” literally ? 
In that record of his earliest life experience, Dante says that loye on 
this occasion took possession of his soul, and that henceforth he 
worshipped Beatrice till the day of her death, with steadfast silent 
adoraticm. To see her pass upon the streets, to receiye her saluta¬ 
tion, to, ^.mpathise with her at a distance in her joys and griefs, 
'sufficed to keep the flame of spiritual passion alive in his heart, until 
that day in the year 1290, six centuries ago, when “the I^rd of 
Justice (»lled my most gracious lady to be glorious beneath the 
banner of ^at blessed Queen Mary, whose name was always of 
greatest reverence in the words of saintly Beatrice.” It does not 
ap|)e|^ from anything he tells us of his youthful years that they 
convened together; and of love in, the common acceptation of that 
term,, it is dear there was no .question. Are we then to believe that 
the inspiring lady of the Convito, who typifies philosophy, ^at the 
Bea^ce of the Paradise, who is certainly Divine Wisdom, was still this 
same daughter of Polco Portinari ? During those years of severe 
atndies, of politic&l activity, of exile, after his marriage and the birth 
»of several children, did Dante still cherish the memory of Beatrice, 
whom he had worshipped at a distance jfrom his tenth to his twenty- 
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fifth year ? How are we to explain the fact, that a love, so imma¬ 
terial, BO visionary, begotten in the tender days of childhood, and fed 
with aliment so unsubstantial, exercised this enduring influence over 
a man of Dante's stamp—severe, precise, logical, austerely loyal to 
truth as he conceived it ? 

In^ort, was Beatrice a woman? Or was she, as a certain school 
of commentators (starting with G-ian Maria Filelfo, and represented 
uj, this century by the elder Rossetti, by Barlow, by Tomlinsonj and 
others) would have us imagine—was she an ideal, an allegory ? 

For my own part I cannot reject the authority of Dante's contem¬ 
poraries, Boccaccio and Villani, who believed in the literal meaninv 
of the Yita Nuova.” I cannot doubt the accent of veracity in that 
book of youthful love. I cannot put out of sight the sonnet to Guido 
Cavalcanti, in which the poet, assuming for once a tone of familiarity 
and daily life, speaks of his lady as one whose presence in the flesh 
might give complete and innocent joy to her lover. The mistrust in 
the reality of Beatrice seems to me to have arisen partly from the 
false note struck by Boccaccio, and partly from Dante’s own mystical 
habit of mind. Boccaccio could not comprehend the peculiar nature 
of chivalrous passion as it existed in natures more metaphysical than 
his own. And Dante from the very beginning, in his language about 

love, in his idealisation of the woman whom he loved, introduced an 

* _ ' ^ 

element of allegory. Even in the “ Vita Nuova ” she is not merely a 

beautiful and gracious girl, but a spiritual being, round whom his 
highest and deepest thoughts spontaneously crystallise. She is the 
living ensign of a power more potent than herself, of something vital 
in the universe for Dante; of Love, in fact, which, for her lover, 
iuclnded all his noblest impulses and pprest strivings after the ideal 
life. Early in his boyhood he formed this habit of regarding Beatrice; 
and after her death, in spite of all temporal changes, the habit was 
continued; so that at last she became in fact, what critics of the 
allegorical interpretation wish to beljeve she always had been, a 
symbol. Still, even to' the last, even in the pageant of the Purga¬ 
tory and the ascent through Paradise, Beatrice retains a portion of 
her orig^al womanhood. She is never wholly transmuted into 
allegory. 

It is only by adhering steadily to these conceptions—^to the thought 
of Beatrice as a real woman, whom Dante really selected to love after 
the ringular fashion of his age; and to the thought of her submitted 
to an ^egortsing process from the earliest in her lover’s mind—^thafe 
we cap mrive at sound critical conclusions on this problem. Our 
main difficulty is to throw ourselves back by sympathy and intelH- 
gence into the mood of emotion which made the poet’s attittide 
possible. In other words, we hare to try to comprehend that very 
peculiar form of philosophical enthusiasm which the chivalrous love 
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of medieeval Chriefceiidom ai»azaed in Italy., In the case of Dante, 
this presentB itself to our imag^ation under conditions of almost in^ 
superable nnintelli^bility, owing to the specific qualities of his unique 
genius. The other poets of his period, Cino, Guido Guinioelli, Guido 
Cavalcanti, afterwards Petrarch, approached love from the samepoints 
of view—of mysticism, allegory, metaphysical interpretation-^each, 
according to his character and temperament, blending the memory of 
the woman who had stirred passion in his soul with those aspiring 
thoughts and exalted emotions which were then considered to be the 
natural oifspring of respectful love, until the woman disappeared in an 
incense>clond of adoration, vanished in a labyrinth of philosophical 
abstractions. This, so to speak, was the method of that school of 
poetry which, transmitted from Provence through Sicily, took upon 
itself a new character of intellectual subtlety at Florence and Bologna. 
But Dante, while he followed the method, displayed the inevitable 
qualiries of his marked personality. We have to deal with no mere 
lyrist and Bohoolman, such as Guido Cavalcanti was. Dante is over 
and above all tbe singer of the Divine Comedy, the poet of stirring 
drmnaric passages, of concrete images, of firm grasp on all external 
and internal facts. The realistic veracity of his genius applied to the 
delineation of an actual emotion so spiritual as that of his for 
Beatrice, has misled people into thinking that he cannot be telling 
the truth. There are strains of feeling so ethereal and impalpable 
(as there are qualities of pitch in sound so fine) that the ordinary 
sense does not perceive them. Dante, in the ‘^Vita Nuova” and the 
“ Rime,” expresses such a feeling; and he further complicates our difii- 
culty by doing so to a great extent indirectly, employing the method 
of his school, allegorising, transmuting love-thoughts into metaphysical 
concepticns, confounding the simple propositions of a natural emotion 
with the corollaries from those propositions in the lover’s mind. 
Beatrice is not only Beatrice, Portinari’s daughter, and Simone’s wife. 
She is also all that the poet-philosopher learned and saw and loved of 
beautiful or good or true; the whole of which, as springing from her 
infittence, he carries to her credit, and worships under her sign and 
i^mbol. ^ 

TbiS, I repeat, is a diflicult attitude of mind for us modem meu, 
with otfr positive conceptions, to assimilate. In order to approach 
the tadc more easily, it may be weE to oonsidegr another type of 
amorous enthusiasm which once flourished in the world for a short 
season, and which also assumed.the philosophical mantle. 1 aUude 
to 4kat specific type of Greek love, which Plato expounds in the 
“ Pheedrus ” aoid “ Symposium.” Greek love and chivalrous loye form 
two extiiordiuary and exceptional phases of psychological exjM^ienoe. 
By comparing them in their points of similarity and points of difference, 
we may come to understand more of that peculiar enthusii^m which 
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tiiey poaseslsed in comiim, wfcicjk made love in either case a ladder 
for scaling the higher forfe^ses nf intellectual truth, and which it is 
now well-nigh impos^ble for ns to realise as actual. 


u. 

In order to understand the Platonic and the Florentine enthu¬ 
siasm, the love of the ‘‘ Symposium ” and the love of the Vita!NSiova,” 
we must begin by studying the conditions under which they were 
severally elabomted. So far as Greece is concerned, I cannot here 
avdid touching upon matters alien to modern sympathy. 

Platonic love, in the true sense ofi|ihat phrase, was the affection of 
a man for a man; and it grew out of antecedent customs which had 
obtained from veiy distant times in Hellas. Homer excludes this 
emotion from his picture of society in the heroic age. The tale of 
Patrodus and Achilles in the “Iliad” does not suggest-the interpreta¬ 
tion put on it by later generations; and the legend of Ganymede is 
related without a hint of personal desire. It has therefore been 
assumed that what is called Greek love was unknown at the time 
when the Homeric poems were composed. This argument, however, 
is not conclusive ; for Homer, in his theology, suppressed the darker 
and cruder elements of Greek religion, which certainly survived from 
ancient savagery, and which prevailed long after the supposed age of 
those poems. An eclectic spirit of refinement presided over the re¬ 
daction of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey and the other omission I have 
mentioned may possibly be due to the same cause. The orator ^schines, 
in his critique of the Achilleian story, adopts this explanation. Un¬ 
happily for the science of comparative literature, we -have lost the 
Cyclic poems. But there is reason to believe that these contained 
direct allusions to the passion in question. Otherwise, ^Hsohylus, 
the conservative, and Sophodes, the temperate, would liardly have 
written tragedies (the “ Myrmidons,” and the “ Lovers of Achilles ”), 
which brought Greek love upon the Attic stage. If the “Iliad” had been 
his sole aiuthority, iEschylus could not have luacle Achilles burst forth 
into that cry of “ unhnsbanded grief ” over the corpse of his dead 
comrade, which Lucian and AHienaBus havo preserved for us. 

However this may be, masculine love, as the Greeks called it, 
appea^d at an early age in Hellas. We find it localised in several 
places, and consecrated by divers legends of the gods. Yet none of 
the later Greeks could give a distinct account of its origin or impor-. 
tati<m. There are critical grounds for supposing that the Dorians 
developed this custom in their native mountains (the home of Adbilles 
and the • region where it still survives), and that they carried it upon 
their migration to Pde^onnesus. At any rate, in Crete and Sparta, 
it speedi% became a social institution, regulated by definite laws and 
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sancticHied hj the State, ,1a, e&ah. coantry « yoath 'wlto ao roitor 
lost ia public estiiaati^h. eldet, ia these naitme of recmved 

the name of laspiire]' or toVer, the younger that of hearer Of admired. 
When Ihe youth grew up and went to battle with his ocixu^de^ he 
assumed the ^tle of bystander in the ranks. T hare aOt apace to 
dwell upon thd minute laws and customs by which Dcwrian lorOi was 
governed. Suffice it to say that in idl of them we discern the intention 
of promoting a martial spirit in the population, securing a manly 
education for the young, and binding the male members of the nation 
together by bonds of mutual affection. In earlier times at least care 
was taken to secure the virtues of loyalty, self-respect, and permanence 
in these relations. In short, mlUculme love constituted the chivalry 
of primitive Hellas, the stimulating and exalting enthusiasm of her 
sons. It did not exclude marriage, nor had it the effect of lowering 
the position of women in society, since it is notorious that in those 
Dorian States where the love of comrades became an institution, women 
received more public honour and enjoyed fuller liberty and power over 
property than elsewhere. 

The military mid chivalrous nature of Greek love is proved by the 
myths and more or less historical legends which idealised its virtues. 
Herakles, the Dorian demigod, typified by his passion for young men 
and by his .unselfish devotion to humanity, what the Spartan and 
Cretan warriors demanded from this emotion. The friendships of 
Theseus and Peirithous, of Orestes and Pylades, of Damon and Pythias, 
comrades in arms and faithful to each other to the death, embalmed 
the memory of lives ennobled by masculine affection. Nearly every 
city had some tale to tell of emancipation from tyranny, of prudent 
legislatit>x^, 'C|r of herbic achievements in war, inspired by the erotic 
enthusiasm. When Athens laboured under a grievous curse aud 
pestilence,' two lovers, Cratinus aud Aristodemus, devoted their lives 
to the salvation of the city. Two lovers, Harmodius and Ari^ogeiton, 
shook off the bondage of the Peisistratidm. Philolans and Diocles 
gave laws to lliebes. Another Diocles won everlasting glory in a 
fight at Megaro. Chariton and Melanippus resisted the tjsta^juy of 
Phidwris at Agrigentum. Oleomachus, inspired by pMsion, restored 
freedom to the town of ChalkiL All these men were lovers of the Greek 
type. Tyrants, says an interlocutor in one of Plato’s dialogues, trmxible 
belbre'Idvm^. Gloiying in their emotion the Greeks proubunoed it to 
be ^er^srownihg virtue of free men, the source of gentle and heroic 
actions, the heirloom of Hellenic civilisation, in which barbarians and 
slaves had and could have no part or lot. The chivalry of which 1 
am speaking, powerfully influenced Greek history. All the Spartan 
kings ahd generals grew up under the institution of Dorian love. 
Epameinondas and Alexander were notable lovers; and the names of 
their comrades are recorded. When Greek liberty expired '4pon the 
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Plain of tibe Eacs^ Band of Thebans, all of whom were 

lovers, fell dead to a man ;.aad Philip wept as he beheld their corpses, 
crying aloud, “ Perish the man who thinks that these men either did 
or snffered what is riiameful.” It powerfully influenced Greek art. 
Pindlr and Sophocles were lovers j Pindar died in the arms of 
Theoxenos, whose praise he sang in the Skolion of which we have a 
characteristic fragment. Pheidias carved the name of his beloved 
Pant|brkes on the chryselephantine statue of Olympian Zeus. .^^IschylnB, 
as we have seen, wrote one of his most popular tragedies upon the 
affection of Achilles for Patroclus. Solon, Demosthenes, -(dilachines, 
among statesmen and orators, made no secret of a feeling which they 
regarded as the highest joy in life and the source of exalted 
enthusiasm. 

Greek love, as I have shown, was in its origin and essence 
masculine, military, chivalroas. However repugnant to modem 
taste may be the bare &ct that this passion existed and flourished 
in the highest-gifted of all races, yet it was clearly neither an effemi¬ 
nate depravity nor a sensual vice. Such an emotion, however, 
abnormal, if not unnatural, could not prevail and dominate the 
customs of a whole nation without grave drawbacks. Tery close to 
the chivalry of Hellas lurked a frightful social evil, just as adultery 
was intertwined with the chivalry of mediscval Europe. Adultery 
was not occasionally, but so to speak continually, mixed up with the 
, feudal love de pat amour. One ingenious writer, Vernon Lee, even 
maintains that adultery was the very ground on which that love 
flourished. In like manner, another immorality was not occasionally 
but continually mixed up with Greek love, was the soil on which it 
flourished. Therefore in those States especially, like Athens, where 
the love in question had not been momlised by prescribed laws, did it 
tend to degenerate. And it was just here, at Athens, that it received 
the metaphysical idealisation which justifies us in comparing it to the 
Italian form of mediaeval chivalry. Socrates, says Maximus Tyrius, 
{Utying the state of young men, and wishing to raise their affections 
from mire into which they were declining, opened a way for tho 
salvat^ of their souls through the very love they then abused. 
Whether Socrates was rSally actuated by these motives, cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. At any rate, he handled masculine love 
with robust originality, and prepared the path for Plato’s philosophical 
conoep^^Loao. of passion as an inspiration leading meh to the divine 
idea. 

I have observed that in Dorian chivalry the lover was called 
“ inspirmr,” and the beloved ** hearer.” It was the man’s duty to 
instruct the lad in manners, feats of arms, trials of strength and 
music. This relation of the elder to the younger is still assumed to 
exist by Plato. But he modifies it in a way peculiar to himsrif, upon 
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the consideration of idiich I must now enter, since we ikte rmched 
the very point of contact between Plato’s and Dante’s enthnsiafim. 

Socrates, as interpreted in the Platonic dialogues entitled **Ph«edm8’* 
and “ Symposium,” sought to direct and elevate a moral force, an mthu- 
siasm, an exaltaticm of the emotions, which already existed as' the 
highest form of feeling in the Greek race. In the former of liiose 
dialogues he describes the love of man for youth as a madnep, Or 
divine ‘frenzy, not different in quality from that which in^ires 
prophets and poets. The soul he compares to a charioteer guiding 
a pidr of winged hoises, the one of noble, the other of ignoble breed. 
Under this metaphor is veiled the psychological distinctions of reason, 
generous impulse, and carnal appetite. Composed of the^e triple 
elements, the soul has shared in former lives the company of gods, 
and has gazed on beauty, wisdom, and goodness, the three most 
ttoiinent manifestations of the divine, in their pure essence. But, 
sooner or later, during the course of her celestial wanderings, the 
soul is dragged to earth by the baseness of the carnal steed. She 
enters a form of flesh, and loses the pinions which enabled her to 
soar. Yet even in her mundane life (that obscure and confused state 
of existence which Plato elsewhere compares to a dark cave visited 
cmly by shadows of reality) she may be reminded of the heavenly place 
from which ^e fell, and of the glorious visions of divinity she there 
enjoyed. Jifo mortal senses indeed could bear the sight of truth Oi* 
goodness or beauty in their undimmed splendour. Yet earthly things 
in which truth, goodness, and beauty are incarnate, touch the soul to 
adoration, stimulate the growth of her wings, and set her on the 
upward path whereby she will revert to God. The lover has this 
opportunity, when he beholds the person who awakes his passion; for 
the human body is of all earthly things that in which rCal beaniy 
shines most clearly. When Plato proceeds to say that “ philosophy 
in combination with affection for young men ” is the surest method 
for attaining to the higher spiritual life, he takes for granted that 
reason, recognising the divine essence of beauty, encouraging the 
generous impulses of the heart, curbing the carnal appetite, ^|j^vertB 
the mania of love inta an instrument of edification. Passiouate 
friends, bbund together in the chains of Iclose yet temperate <5om- 
radeship, ^king always to advance in wisdom, self-restraint, S2id 
intclledfuial illumination, prepare themselves for the oelestiil journey. 
“ WheiPthc ■ejiS comes, they are light and ready to fly away, having 
conquered in one of the three heavenly or truly Olympian victories. 
Nor can human discipline or divine’ inspiration confer any greater 
blesring man than this.” Moreover, even should th^ decline 
toward sensuality and taste those pleasures on which the vulgar 
set great store, they, toO, will pass from life, “ unwinged indeed, 
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but eager to soar, said ^us obtain no mean reward of love and 
madness.” 

The doctrine of the Symposiam ” is not different, except that here 
Socrates, professing to report the teaching of a wise woman Diotima, 
assumes a loftier tone, and attempts a sublimer flight. Love, he says, 
is the child of Poverty and Contrivance, deriving something from both 
his fhther and his mother. He lacks all things, and has the wit to 
gain all things. Love too, when touched by beauty, desires 'to pro¬ 
create j and if the mortal lover be one whose body alone is creative, 
he betakes himself to women and begets children ; but if the soul be 
the chief creative principle in the lover’s nature, then he turns to 
young men of “ fair and noble and well-nurture^ spirit,” and in them 
begets the immortal progeny of high thoughts and generous emotions. 
The samo divine frenzy of love, which forms the subject of the 
Phrodrus, is here again treated as the motive force which starts the 
soul upon her journey toward the region of essential truth. Attracted 
by what is beautiful, the lover first dedicates himself to one youth in 
whom beauty is apparent; next he is led to perceive that beauty in 
all fair forms is a single quality; he then passes to the,.conviction 
that intellectual is superior to physical beauty; and so by degrees he 
attains the vision of a single science, which is the science of beauty 
everywhere, or the worship of the divine under one of its three main 
attributes. 

The lesson which both of these Socratic dialogues seems intended to 
inculcate, may be summed up thus. Love, like poetry and prophecy, 
is a divine gift, which diverts men from the common current of their 
earthly lives; and in the right use of this gift lies the secret of all 
human excellence. The passion which grovels in the filth of sensual 
grossness may be transformed into a glorious enthusiasm, a winged 
splendour, capable of rising to the contemplation of eternal verities 
and reuniting the soul of man to God. How strange will it be, when 
once those heights of intellectual in tuition have been scaled, to look 
down again on earth and view the human being in whom the spirit 
firat re^gnised the essence of beauty. 

There is a deeply rooted mysticism, an impenetrable Soofyism, in 
the Socratic doctrine of Er6s. And it must be borne in minG that the 
love ^ women is rigidly and expressly excluded from the scheme. 
The soul which has attained to the highest possible form of perfection 
in this Hfe, is defined by Plato (“ Pha^dr.” 249, A.), to be “ the soul ot 
one who has followed philosophy with flawles.s self-devotion, or who 
has combined his passion for young men witljj the pursuit of truth.” 
Theseiare the essential conditions of Platonic love; and they are sci 
strange that Lucian, Epicures, Cicero, and Gibbon may be pardoned 
for sneering at “the thin device of virtue and friendship which 
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amused the |ihilosophm's of Athens/* jast as in modem times the 
parity of chivalrotm lore has been almost amyersally snSpe^t^ 


m. 

It is not needfnl to describe the conditions of medimval cfairaliy 
with great particularity of detaiL They are better known than tho 
conditions of Greek chivalry; and the enthusiastic love which sprang 
from them, though little understood, is regarded by common consent 
as legitimate and beneficial to society. 

Chivalry must not be confounded with the feudalism out of which 
it emerged. It was an ideal, binding men together by common 
spiritual enthusiasms. We find the ground material of the chivalrons 
virtues in the Teutonic character. As described by Tacitus, the 
German races were distinguished for chastity, obedience to self-imposed 
laws', truth, loyalty, regard for honour more than gain, and a rever¬ 
ence for 'women amounting to idolatry. These qualities famished a 
proper soil for the chivalrous emotions; and the chivalrous investiture, 
whereby the young knight was consecrated to a noble life, can Ulso 
be derivedirom Teutonic customs. “They decorate their youthful 
warriors with the shield and spear,” says Tacitus, insisting on the 
sacred obligation which this ceremony imposed. Chivalry would, 
however, scaroely have assumed the form it did in the twelfth century, 
but for rile slowly refining infiuences of Christianity. In the epics of 
the Niblung Cycle, and in the song of Roland, there ore but faint traces 
of its subtler spirit. The unselfishness of the true knight, his humility 
and obedience, his devotion to the service of the weak and helplesi!^ , 
his inspiration by ideals, his readiness to forgive and to show mercy, 
in fact, what we may call his charity in armour, sprang from Chris¬ 
tianity. It is only in the later romances cf King Arthur that these 
essential elemmits of the diivalrous spirit make themselves manifest. 

“ As for death,” says a knight of the Round Table, “ be he welcome 
when he cometh j but my oath and my honour, the adventure riiat 
hath fallen to me, and the love of my lady, I will lose them not.” 

This sentence, in a few words, expresses the attitude of a chivalrous 
genriem^ When King Ajrthur established his knights in a solemn 
chapter at the Court of Camelot, he charged them never to do oht-^ 
rage nor murder, and alway to flee treason; also by' no means to be 
cruel, bnt to give mercy unto him that asked mercy, upon pain for- 
feituiO of their worship and lordship of King Arthur for evmnore j 
and always to do ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen succour upon pain 
of death. Also that no man take no battles in a wrong quarrel for no law, 
nor for worldly goods.” The knights, both old and young, sw^ to 
these articles; and every year they took the oath again at the high 
feast of Pentecost. 
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As the Ghristisn religiont in general exercised a decisive indnence 
in the.formatidn .i^ ohflvaJiy^ so we may perhaps connect the peculiar 
mode of amorous enthnsiasm which characterised this ide^ with the 
worship of the maiden-mother of Christ. Woman had been exalted 
to the throne of heaven j and it was not unnatural that woman should 
become an object of almost religious adoration upon earth. The names 
of God and of his lady were ujaited on the lips of a true knight; for 
the motto of chivalry in its beat period was “ Dieu et ma. Dame.” 
Love came to be legm^ed as the source of ^1 nobility, virtue, heroism, 
tmd self-sacrifice. “ A knight may never be of prowess,” says Sir 
Tristram, “ but if he be a lover.” TTiis language precisely corresponds 
with the language of the Greeks regarding that other love of theirs, 
which nerved them for deeds of prowess, for the overthrow of tyrants, 
and the liberation of their father]^nd. 

Chivalrous love was wholly extra-nuptial and anti-matrimonial. 
The lady whom the knight adored and served, who received his service 
and rewarded his devotion, could never be his wife. She might be a 
maiden or a married woman; in practice she was' almost invariably 
the latter. But the love which united the two in bonds more firm 
than any other, was incompatible with marriage. The fdhdal courts 
of love in fact proclaimed that “ between two married persons, Love 
cannot exert his powers.” This is a peculiarily well worthy of notice. 
Not only does it at once and for ever set an end ta> those foolish 
questions which have sometimes been asked about the reasons why 
Dante did not marry Beatrice; it also constitutes one of the strongest 
points of similarity between the chivalrous love of the ancient Greeks 
and that of the mediasval races. Plato, in the “ Symposium,” it will be 
remembered, asserts that the exalted love on which he is discoursing 
has nothing whatever to do with the “ vulgar and trivial ” way of 
matrimony. It must be excited by a person with whom connubial 
relations are absolutely impossible. It is a state of tlie soul, net an 
appetite ; and though the weakness of mortality may lead lovers into 
sensuality, such shortcomipgs form a distinct deviation from the ideal. 
Least of all can it have anything to do with those connections profit¬ 
able .to the State and useful to society, which involve the procreation 
and rearing of children, domestic cares, and the commonplace of 
dsaly duties. In theory, at any rate, both Greek and medieval types 
of chivalrous emotion were pure and spiritual enthusiasms, purging 
the lover’s soul of all base thoughts, lifting him above the needs of 
the flesh, and filling him with a continual rapture. 

Plato called love a “ mania,” an inspired frenzy. Among the 
chivalrous lovers of Provence, this high rapture received the name of 
Jcy.”. It will here be remembered by students of the “Morto Darthur” 
that the castle to which both Lancelot and Tristram carried off their 
ladies was Joyous Gard. The fruits of joy were bravery, courtesy, 
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high spirit, sustained powers of endurance, delight in perilous adven¬ 
ture. The soul of the knight, penetrated With the fine elixir of 
enthusiastic love, is ready to confront all dangers, to undertake the 
most difficult tasks, to. bear obloquy and want, the scorn of men, mis¬ 
understanding, even coldness and disdain on the paort of his lady, with 
serene sweetness and an exalted patience. Plato’s description of the 
lover in the “ Phmdrus ” exactly squares with this romantic ideal of the 
knight*^ enthxisiasm. The permanent emotion, whether termed 
“mania” or “joy,” is precisely the same in quality; and whether the 
object which stirred it was a young man as in Greece, or a married 
woman as in mediseval Europe, signified nothing. 

Chivalrous love, under both its forms, did not exclude marriage, 
except between the lovers themselves. liancelot and Tristram t^k 
wives, while remaining loyal to G^nevere and Iseult, their ladies. 
Dante had children by Gemma, and Petrarch by a concubine. Still it 
was the sainted Beatrice, the unattainable Laura, who received the 
homage of these poets and inspired their art. 

In theory, then, chivalrous love of both types, the Greek and the 
mediaeval, existed independently of the marriage tie and free from 
sensual akflfections. It was, in esmh case, the source of exhilarating 
passion; a durable ecstasy which removed the lover to a higher 
region, rendering him capable of haughty thoughts and valiant deeds. 
Both loves were originally martial, and connected with the military 
customs of the peoples among whom they flourished. Both, in practice 
and in course of time, fell below their own ideal standards, without, 
however, losing the high spirit, loyalty, and sense of honour which 
went far to compensate for what was defective in their psychological 
basis. At the same Airae, social evils of the gravest kind were inse¬ 
parable from both forms of enthusiastic feeling, because each 
striven to transcend the sphere of natural duties and of nqrmal 
instincts. ^ 

At this point, when feudal chivalry was tending toward the ria- 
vesty which is depicted for us in “Little Jehan de Saintr^,”*the 
same thing happened at Florence to its imaginative essence as had 
previously happened to the imaginative essence of Greek chivalry 
at Athens. We have seen that Greek love was originally a Dorian 
and spldi^rfy passion; it had grown up in the camp: and when 
it lost its primal quality in the Attic circles, Socrates at^tempted 
to utilite rile force he recognised in this still romantic feeling for 
the stimulation of a nobler intellectual life. The moral energy 
was there. It throbs through previous age? of Greek legend, 
literature, and history. But a philosophical application of this motive, 
which is the peculiar discovery of the Platonic Socrates, had not been 
attempted. That was reserved for the Athenians, and, in uarticnlar, 
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for the sdhool of the Academy. Precisely in like manner, chivalry, 
the fine but scfircely wholesome flower of feudalism, the supOT-subtle 
hybrid between Savage Teetcaiic virtues and hyper-sensitive Christian 
emotions, which grew up in the mediaeval castle, had been now trans¬ 
planted to the classic ‘soil of Italy. Italy was neither feudal nor 
Teutonic; aud her Christianity, for the highest of her sons, was deeply 
penetrated with political and intellectual ideas. The generous Tuscan 
spirits who adopted chivalry, partly as a motive for their art, ,and 
partly as a visionary guide in conduct—Guido Guinicelli, ( Juido Caval¬ 
canti, Cino da Pistoja, Lapo, Dante—^-enamoured of its beauty, but 
unable to prolong its life upon the former line of feudal institutions, 
lent it the new touch of mystical philosophy. The simple substance 
of the chivalrous enthusiasm, which had taken gracious form in the 
legends of Lancelot and Tristram, of Sir Beaumains and Sir Galahad, 
was refined upon and spun into the web of allegory. The subtleties 
and psychological distinctions of tho troubadours received metajjhysical 
interpretations. A nation of scholars and of doctors, who were also 
artists—Dante calls tlie poets of his school dotiori —men who were 
not knights or squires or mighty of their hands, reformed, rehandled, 
and recast the tradition of the love tliey had received from militant 
subconscious predecessors. We come thus to the remarkable fact that 
the last manifestation of mediaeval love at Florence represents an 
almost exact parallel to the last manifestation of-Greek loye at Athens. 
In both instances, an enthusiasm which had its root in human passion, 
after passing through a martial phase of evolution and becoming a 
social factor of importance in the I’aising of the race to higher spiritual 
power, assumes the aspect of philosophy,- and connects itself with the 
effort of the intellect to reach the Beatific Vision. Dante, conducted 
by Beatrice into the circle of the Celestial Rose, proclaims the same 
creed as Plato when he asserts that the love of a single person, 
l|^ing the soul ®on the way to truth, becomes the means whereby 
man may ascend to the contemplation of the divine under one of its 
eternal aspects. 

What is really remarkable in the parallel I have attempted to 
estabUsh is, that the metaphysical transformation of Greek “ mania ” 
and mediffival “ joy,” which was effected severally at Athens and in 
Tuscany, took place in each case by a natural and independent process 
of ^^velopment. We have no reason to suppose that feudal chivalry 
^^owed anything to Platonic influences, even in this its latest manifesta¬ 
tion. It is certain, for instance, that Dante never read the “ Pheedrus ” 
and the Symposium ’’in the originals j and nothing shows that he was 
even, remotely acquainted with their true sitbstanoe in scholastic com- 
pendiums. The same exalted psychological condition followed amilax 
lines of development, and reached the same result -a result which in 
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each case is almost tminteUigible to as who st^dy it. . We find the 
greatest diffioolty in beUemig that Socrates waf macere, and that 
Dante was sindexe. We tnm, like Gibbon, in onx ^c^Iexity about 
Greek love to the hypothesis of a thin device of fiiendi|^p and 
virtne,” masking gross immorality. We turn, like the elder l^kmetti 
and his school, in our perplexity about Dante’s idealisation j^^atxioe, 
to the hypotheEDB of a political or a theological allegory. Butjsonnd 
critidsm rejects both of these hypotheses. Frankly admitting that 
Greek love was tainted with a vice obnoxious to modem notions,, and 
that medimval love was involved with adultery, the true critie will 
declare that, strange and incomprehensible as this must alwa^^seem, 
there were two brief moments, once at Athens and once at Florence, 
when amorous enthusiasms of an abnormal type presented themselves 
to natures of the noblest stamp as indispensable conditions of the 
progress of the soul upon the pathway toward perfection. 

IV. 

I have dwelt in this essay more upon the similarity between Greek 
and medimval love than on their difference. The identity of the 
psychologies phenomenon is what I had to demonstrate. Yet each 
was distinguished by characteristics which make it seem at first sight 
the exact c<jQtrary of the other. The antique Platocist, as appears 
from numerous passages in the Platonic writings, would have despised 
the I’etrarchist as a vulgar woman-lover. The Petrarchist would have 
loathed the Platonist as a moral pariah. But, though the emotion 
differed in external aspect, the spiritual quintessence of it was the 
same. Bomantic passion, distilled through the alembic of philosophy, 
produced both at Athens and in Italy a rare and singalar exaltation, 
which only superficial observers will deny to have been one and the 
same psychical condition. . ^ ... 

The person of a beau^nl youth led Plato’s Socr^s to follow beauty 
through all its epiphanies until he arrived at the notion of the uni¬ 
versal beauty which is God. Dante, under the influence of the love 
he felt for Beatrice,, advanced in knowledge till he grasped the. divine 
wisdom which he then symbolically identified with the woman who 
had inspired him. 

In addition to the radical divergence I have here indicateip^a 
divergence of moral sentiment and social custom, which presents ^ 
curious problem to the ethical inquirer—we have to take into apeoui^t 
the dominant conceptions of the peoples who evolved this enthuaasm. 
Greek religion waai plastic, objective, anthropomorphic. The;Greeks 
thought of their deities as persons,^ whose portraits could be cs^ed in 
statues. Mediteval religion wm spiritual, separating the divinity man 
worshipped from corporeal form, so far as this was compatible with 
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the dogma of the inoamation. Greek philosophy, in spite of its 
occasional excnieions into niysticism, remained positiTe. Mediaeval 
philosophy eagerly emlwa^d aH^ory and “ anagogical interpretatians.” 

Who hhsll sky whether' the Platonic ideal evolved from the old 
Greek {Rivalry of mascaline love was ever realised in actual existence ? 
The healthy temper of the Attic mind made it difficult for men to 
p^uade themselves that such'a ^te of the soul was possible. But 
in Italy the corresponding ideal evolved from the feudal chivalry of 
woman-service found a moire congenial soil to root in. The long 
travail ‘of the past ten centuries, the many maladies of scholastic 
speculation, created a favourable intellectual atmosphere. Saying one 
thing when you meant another, clothing simple thoughts and natural 
instibcts with the veil of symbolism, drawing an iridescent mirage of 
fancy over the surface of fact by half-voluntary self-sophistications: 
all this was alien to the frank Greek nature, familiar to the subtle- 
ising minds of schoolmen. Accordingly the Platonic conception of 
Greek love soon revealed its unsubstantiality, whereas the Dantesque 
conception of feudal love allied itself to the symbolising tendencies of 
the age in art and letters, and to the hazy web-weavings of contem¬ 
porary science. In Greece the Platonic ideal was rudely disavowed 
by avera^ men who knew what lurked at the bottom of it. In 
Europe-tTO Dantesque ide%l, though no one doubted? how perilously 
near it lay to adultery, imposed for a certain time upon society. 
Dante, as I have remarked before, in this, as in all things, stood apart, 
sharing the tendencies of his age in a general way only. His succes¬ 
sors, while they affected to cany on the tradition of the Florentine 
amourists, practically reverted to the unsophisticated emotions of 
common humanity. Laura, in Petrarch’s poems, is a very real, 
though not a very well defined woman,* and is loved by him in a very 
natural manner. The climax of Boccaccio’s “ Amorosa Visione,” after 
aU 4t8 mysticism a||^ allegorising, is the union of two lovers in a 
voluptuous embrace. „ 

T^at 'subsists of really vital and precious in both ideals is the 
emdtional root from which they severally spituig : in Greece the love 
of comracles, binding friends togetlier, spurring them on to heroic 
action, and to intellectual pursuits in common; in medueval Europe 
the ^tevotioii to the female sex, through manly courtesy, which raised 
the CKUdeed; of male appetites to a higher value. 

It also be unjust, in treating of these two ideas, to forget 

that Ihe first awakening of love in true and gentle natures is a 
psycholb^cal moment of the utmost importance. The spirltuaf life 
of a man has not unfrequently started from this point, and his 
addiciaon to nobler aimfl has been occasioned by the incidence of 
emotion. The stimulating and quickening influence of genuine love 
is a very real thing; and if this were all contained in the ideals we 
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have been comparing, no exception could be taken to thorn. Bat in 
both cases the p^eholc^cdi fact has been strained b^yond its power 
6f tension; and a anhpie matter of experience has inj^ the 
baas of a tnisl^ding mystical philbsophy. 

So then the ai^tude of Dante toward Beatrice miist;^ for all 
practical pnrpc»es, be judged as sterile and ineffectual as the attitude 
assumed by Plato toward young men, loved, according to Greek 
custoa;^ in the playing field or in the groves of the Academy. 

It is a. dednsdon to imagine that the human spirit is led to ^soever 
divine truths by amorous enthusiasm for a fellow-creature, however 
refined that impulse may be. The quagmires into which those who 
follow such a will-o’-the-wisp will probably flounder, are only too 
plainly illustrated by tbe cynical remarks of Shelley upon Emilia 
Viviani, written a few days after he had composed the Platonic ravings 
of “ Epipsychidion,’! Nevertheless, there are delusions, wandering 
fires of the imaginative reason, which, for a brief period of time, under 
special conditions, and in peculiarly constituted natures, have become 
fruitful of real and excellent results. This was the case, I take it, 
with both Plato and Dante. 

John Addiniiton Symonhs. 



EXCAVATIONS IN JUD^A. 


rpmE traveller from Hebron to Qaza cannot fail to be struck 'vrith 
JL the- sadden contrast presented by the mountainous country that 
he leaves behind him and the long stretch of almost leyel plain into 
which he descends. After passing B^t-Jibrin, in which some scholars 
would see the site of the ancient Gath, he has to wend his way 
through narrow defiles precipitous limestone csags until he 
suddenly finds himself in the rich plain which forms the Negeh, or 
district oi “ southern ” Judiea. On the first occasion on which I tra¬ 
versed it, however^ it was not the sharp contrast between mountain 
and plain that first attracted my attention. It- was leather the 
number of - tds, or artificial mounds, with which the plain is covered. 
Bach tel marks the site of an ancient city or village, and no archaso- 
logi^ could help reflecting as he gazed upon them what a rich field 
must here await the future excavator. Among them I noted two or 
three ©C remarkable height and size, and longed for an opportunity of 
discovering the historical secrets that lay hidden within them. It 
was more especially on a lofty mound, which my dragoman told m<' 
was called Tel ’Ajl&n, that I cast covetous eyes. 

^Kie curiosity which the site of the mound excited has now been 
partially gratified. After ten years of patient importunity the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund succeeded last spring in obtaining pemission 
from the Turkish Government to excavate in the south of Palestine, 
and Hr. Flinders Petrie, the prince of living excavators, placed* his 
services) at the disposal of th^ l\ind. In spite of obstacles of every 
nature, presented by the clin^ate, by Turkish officialism, and by tlw 
character of the Beduin inhabitants of the country, his few we^s of 
work have prodded truly marvellous rfsults. We now know some¬ 
thing of tiio art and building of the Israelites in the period of the 
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Kings, and eve^ of Jtiiafc old^ AwQiite popniatton whom , the Israelites 

and to determine, the age of the pottery and hewn stones Which are 
met with in the cmmtiy. Where all before was diaos, (H’der‘ at last 
has begun to reign. ' 

The firman granted by the Porte allowed excavations to be* coa- 
ducted oveir an area of 9^ square kilometres in the neighbourhood of 
Khurbet* ’AjlS,n, but enjoin^ that all objects found, including even 
duplicates,, should be handed over to a Turkish commissioner specify 
appointed to oversee the work. When, however, Mr. Petrie arrived 
in Jemsalem at the beginning of March, he found that, owing to' a 
trifling error of description,-the firman was detained in Constantinq[>le, 
and it did not reach Jerusalem, where Mr. Petrie was awaiting it in 
the midst of violent storms and penetrating cold, until the very end 
of the month. At last it came, but, in spite of the TOurtesy and 
assistance of thd enlightened Pasha of Jerusalem, further delays were 
inteiposed by the Turkish commissioner, and it was not until A]^ 14 
that work could be commenced, one week only before Ramadan. 
What Ramadan means is known too well to those who have lived 
in the Mohmnmedan East. An unbroken fast throughout the day, 
followed by feasting at night, renders even the most industrious 
^ disinclined for work. And Mr. Petrie had to deal with a population 
naturally djspbsed to steal rather than Ip work, and who had never 
tried their hands at excavating before. It was no wonder that the 
excavator from time to time thought regretfully of the industrious and 
intelligent feUahin he had left behind in Egypt, and longed to see the 
“ savages” who now squat on %e fertile plain of Jndaea swept back 
into their ancestral desert homes. 

Mr. Petcie began with some preparatory digging at a place known 
to the geographers as Umm el-Laqis, which has been supposed tp be 
the site of the once important fortress of Lachish. The first Mme I 
visited the spot I was told that the real name of tibe hill-slope was 
Umm el-Lait^, and three years ago, when 1 visited it for a second 
time, I sidasfied myself that it represented nothing more than the 
site qf a village of the .Roman age. Mr. Petrie’s excavations have 
abundantly confirmed my conclusion. The site, he found, was covered 
with six to eight feet of ^tificial earth, which was filled with 
fragmeiito of Roman pottery, and in one place a worn cojzii or 
MazimiKn; Hercules was disinterred two feet above the virgin soil. 
Accordingly, he soon moved with his workmen, to the Ul whidi iotAxed 
the most poromment object in the district where he was permitted- to 
dig. • , ^ ■ . . '.v;': •• 

The M is about six miles from the villi^ge of BurSr, and newr the . 
site of a Botpan hamlet wl^ioil goes by the name of burbot 
or “ Ruin of Eglon.” It proves not tp be called Tel el-’Ajl&n, ‘‘ the 
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mound of the Eglcmit(e,”'«8 my dragoman informed me, hut Tel el- 
Heiy, apparently from a eipring of water which flowM past the eastern 
fece of the mound. The spring is the only source of fresh water that 
exists for'many miles *aroand, and falls into a brackish brook which 
trickles from the neighbouring Tel en-NejJleh, the united stream being 
subsequently swallowed up in a stony vjodi a few hundred yards lower 
dowm Mr. Petrie is doubtless right in thinking that it was to this 
spri^ that the city now represbnted by the Tel el-Hesy owed its im¬ 
portance. The spring would have borne the same relation to the old 
tqwn that the spring of the Virgin' bore, and still bears, to Jernsalem- 
When swollen by rain the stream is capable of doing a considerable 
amount of mischief. It has washed away a large portion of the 
eastern and south-eastern sides of the mound, thus laying bare a 
section of the tel from its top to the bottom. This has proved, how¬ 
ever, of invaluable service to the explorer, as the time at his disposal 
would never have allowed him to uncover a tenth part of the soil 
whiirii has been removed by the water. Another season of work would 
have been needed before the lowest part of the tel could have been 
reached, and the history of the monnd revealed, together with that of 
the pottery which is embedded in it. The kindly assistence of the 
water was the one piece of good fortune that fell to Mr. Petrie’s lot, 
and he knew how to make the most of it. 

On the southern and western sides of the td is an enclosure,iabout 
thirty acres square, which is surrounded by a “ clay rampart” Still seven 
feet high in certain parts, and in one place by a brick wall. As 
there is but a slight deposit of earth vrithin the enclosure, while 
nothing was found in it, Mr, Petrie is doubtless right in holding that it 
was intended to shelter cattle in case of an invasion. It probably 
belongs to the later period of the city to which it was attached. 

The city is represented by the td or mound. This rises to a height 
of no less than sixty feet, formed by the accumulated ruins of succesrive 
towns, the lowei^ of which stood on a platform of natural soil about 
lifty feet above the stream which runs through the wai7t below. The 
mound is about two hundred feet square. 

Mr. Petrie’s description of it reads like the record of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at Troy. City has been piled upon city, the 
ISib^t colonists being Greeks^ whose settlement was itself swept away 
bd^e the age of Alexander the Great. The lowest and earliest city 
was.the most important, if we may judge from the size of the wall 
wiiiirwhudi. it was encircled. This was, 28 fe^ 8 inches thick, and 
was formed, like the walls of an Egypran city, of clay bricks Imked 
in the sun. It had been twice repaire^n the course of its history, and 
it still stands to a height of twenty-oilm feet. As thin black PhcemcHan 
pott^V was found above it, which E^ptian excavation has shown to 
be no later than about b.c. lySO, we may follow Mr. Petrie in 
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regarding the iptie those Amoirite laliee as 

W6 are told,,to'heaven*' '(Bent, 1"'^8).’ .'it':'3i:.'the 
first autib.en;^c meihpii# Pf l^e annitot Ganaanitisli po|nilatiphiiii^^ 
has. been hoovered in Palestine/ As large quantities pf: 
have been met with both outside and within it, we now know* 
precise cha^iScteFist^s of Ataorite pottery, and can consequently 'teB 
the age of a-wite csn which it occurs. *■ ;' ■ * 

The fiiity to which the wall belonged, was taken aif^d desb^^d, 
and the widl itself was allowed to fall into ruin. Then oamn a 
l>eri 0 d when the site was occupied by rude herdsmen or equators, ’ 
uxutkilled in the arts either of making bricks or of fortifying towns. 
Theilr huts were built of mud and rolled stones from the wadi below, 
and res^bled the wretched “ shanties ” of the , half-savage Bedum. 
which We may still see on the outskirts of the Holy Land. They 
must have been inhabited by members of the invading Tsraelitisb 
tribes who had overthrown the civilisation that had long existed in 
the cities of Canaan, and were still in a condition of nomadic barbarism. 
We inay gather from the Book of Judges that the period was brought 
to an end by the organising efforts of Samuel and the defeat of the 
Philistines by Saul. With the foundation of the Israelitish monarchy 
came a new epoch of prosperity and culture. Jerusalem and other 
cities Were enlarged and fortified (1 Kings ix. Li-IQ), and the Chi'onicler 
tells “ts (2Chroa. xb 5) that after the revolt of the Ten Tribes the 
chief cities of Judah were further strengthened by llehoboain. The 
ruins of Tcl el-Hesy furnish numerous evidences of this new epoch 
of building. Firat of all we have a wall of crude brick thirteen -feet- 
thick, which is probably identical with a wall traced by Mr, Petrie 
along the western and northern feces of the Where it. ends in 
a tower at the north-west comer. However tldB may* be, the section 
laid bare by the stream on the eastern face of the id shows tha4» the 
thirteen feet wall was repaired and rebuBt three or four times ovet. 
All these vebuildiugs must be I'eferread' to the age of the Kings> since 
the only remaina of post-exilic times discovered on the mound are 
those of the Greek settlement of the fifth century b.c. 

Onto fif the later rebuildings is illustrated by a massive brick wall 
tvreBf^*lve feet 1hid$;, and of considerable height, which Mr. Petrie 
has 4i^Tto^d on the southe^m slope of the tel, and which he ref^ ifeo 
the-re%n <riFMana8TO fthasbeki built above a glacis fonn^ Of 
large t^ks of Stone^ f^es of which were covered with plaster. 
Mr. F^to^/has traced ths.'^aew to a hei^t of forty feet, ah® has. 
found that it was approached^Wy a flight of steps, at the foot of Which, 
iu the valley, %as a fortified ft vlding, of which only the gateway -how 
remains. The earth on which ch© glacis rests is piled ten feet deep 
around a ferge building eighty-fiTO feet in length, and composed qf 
crude brick walls more than four ntet in thickness. Ten f^t below 
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the building are tb©-xwns of large building, which, after 

having been burnt, put together again out of the old 

materials. The original edifice waa of crude brick with doorways of 
“ fine white limestcme.” Several slabs of the latter have been dis¬ 
covered; on three of them is “a curious form of decoration by a 
shallow pilaster, with very sloping side, resting on a low cushion base, 
and with a volute at the top.” As Mr. Petrie remarks, “ we are here 
face.toifece at last with work of the earlier Jewish kings, probably 
executed by the same school of masons who built and adorned the 
temple of Solomon.” In the volute Mr. Petrie sees a representation 
of a ram’s horn, and calls to mind the Biblical expression, “the horns 
of the,altar.” Whether this be so or not, the volute is an earlier 
form of that which characterises the Ionic capital. On one of the 
slabs is a grajfito, which must have been scratched upon the ^stone by 
one of the subjects of Solomon or hk immediate ^ successors. It 
represents a lion or dog walking, and as the slab was built into the 
reconstructed edifice upside down, the drawing must have been made 
while the stone still formed part of the original edificeti This can 
hardly have been erected at a later date than the reign of liehoboam. 

The stones of the ylacin havo led Mr. Petrie to a very important 
conclusion. I'hey are drafted, the surface of the stone being 
smoothed away towards the edges so as to leave a rough projection in 
the middle. But they show no trace of the claw-tool, or *comb-pick, 
as Mr. Petrie prefei’s to call it. Now this tool is characteristic of 
Greek wox’k, and as it was used in Greece in the pre-Persian era, 
while it was introduced into Egypt only after the contact of Egypt 
with Greec<*, we may infer that it was of Greek invention. Its 
employment in I'alestine, therefore, would imply that any building in 
which it was used belonged to the Greek age, 1^. Petrie’s excavations 
at Tel el-Hesy having shown that older Jewish work exhibits no 
traces of it. Consequently the dispute as to the age of the Haram 
wall at Jerusalem is at last settled. Here the stones have been 
dressed with a claw-tool from tbe foundation upwards, and it becomes 
clear, ^cordingly, that they must all be referred to a Herodian date. 

have always felt doubtful about the antiquity commonly ascribed to 
them on, the strength of certain masons’ marks pronounced by Mr. 
Eent||^;'to be early Phoenician characters. Bu4 it is questioxiahle 
wbeiaRr they are characters at all; at any rat^, they do not belong to 
an early form of the Phoenician alphabet, a^d no argument can bo 
drawn them as to the pre-qxilic origin^f the monument on which 
they occur. / 

But 'wlrile the date of the great wall wtiich surrounds the Mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem is thus brought down to the classical period, 
the very fact which has reduced its claims to antiquity has @6rve4 to 
establi^ the 'pre-exilic character ofy^nother monument near Hebron. 
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This is the Rtoefr*el'*Khalfl, or Shrine of Abraham,” about three 
miles to the norith of Hdbron. The huge blocks'of stone tjf'^hich 
this bailing rms eomposed have never been touched hy the- claw- 
tool, and we may therefore see in them the relics of a tetople the 
foundation of Which must bd^ older than the exile. Can it represent 
the site of Kjrjath-sepher, the Canaanite “ city of books’*? 

In Tel: el-Hesy Mr. Petrie sees the ruins of Lachish.* Ihe spring 
which iSowed beneath its walls is, as has been said, the only fountain 
of fresh water which gashes from^ the soil for many mil^ around, 
and the spot would naturally therefore have been selected as the 
site of an important fortress. How precious such a supply of water 
would be may be judged from the fact that the brackish stream which 
flows from the smaller and more insignificant Tel en-Nejileh, was in 
andent ’^mes confined there by a massive dam.’ We know that Lachish 
was one of the chief fortresses of Judeea, and its capture by Senna¬ 
cherib was considered snfilciently memorable to be depicted.in a 
bas-relief on the walls of that monarch’s palace; we know also that 
it stood BOihewhere in the neighbourhood of the present Tel el-Hesy. 
On the other hand, the name of Khurbet ’Ajl^n, given to an adjoining 
site, might incline us to. believe that the tel represents Eglon rather 
than XiEchish. Eglon and Lachish, however, were close to one 
another, and, considering that Lachish was the larger and more im¬ 
portant to'frn of the two, Mr. Petrie is probably right in locatidjg it at 
Tel el-He^. In that case Tel en-Nejileh will be Eglon. 

If Tel el-Hesy is Lachish, the monnments of sculpture and inscrip¬ 
tion overthrown there by Sennacherib must still be lying within its 
ruins. Indeed, even more precious relics of the past may await the 
explorer of the old Amorite city. Among the tablets discovered at 
Tel el-Amama are despatches to the Egyptian king from Zixnridi 
and Yabniel, the governors of Lachish, which prove that the art 
of writing the Babylonian language in cuneiform characters upon 
clay was known and practised there. The city was the seat of a 
governor, and it is reasonable to suppose that the govemor’a palace 
contained an archive chamber. For aught we know the elay tablets 
witii which the archive chamber was once stored may still lie buri^ 
under the dibriB whicb''lia8 concealed the ruins of the Amoiite city 
' for so many gene^tl^s from the eyes and ravages of man. v 

However this may Mr. Petrie’s excavations, brief and HapBrfect 
as ihey have necessarily been, have taught ns two iiuportaent &cts. 
The of these facts ik the mutability of local nomenclature in the 
East.' The recurrence or an ancient name in the mouths the 
modem inhabitants of Palestine by no means implies that the -place 
to which it is given is the r^resentative of an ancient locality of the 

* Major Conder bad alreadgr stig^^Atod the same identifi vtion (“ Mlembirs of the 
Survey of Wfestem Palestine,” lu. p. -2) 
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same name. ' The utmost it can prove is that the ancient sh» is prob¬ 
ably to,be sought in tie:near neighbourhood of the spot to whiti the 
natnb is now applied* The existeime of a name like Khnrbet ’Ajlan, 
given though it may be to. a comparatively recent site, may yet ^ow 
that the Sglon of the past once stood somewhere in its vicinity. But 
it can do no more. The tides of war which have swept from time to 
tome over the civilised East have displaced the older population, have 
reduced the earlier cltieB of the land to “ rubious heaps,” and have 
transferred their inhabitants to other places. When the Jews returned 
from tlm Babylonian exile, they were in most cases likely to settle in 
the open country, at a distance from the barren mounds which were 
all that remained of the older cities. The new Eglon would arise, not 
on the site of the more ancient one, but where the settlers would be 
surrounded by green pastures or cultivated fields. The fact is a 
warning to those who would place the ancient Megiddo at Mujedda on 
the evidence only of a similarity of name, or who would transform the 
“ Stone” of Zdheleth into the Cliff of Zehwele, in defiance of phi¬ 
lology and geography. 

The second fact brought to light by Mr. Petrie is that, if we are 
over to leam anything about pre-exilic Israel on’the soil of Palestine 
itself, it must be by the help of the spade. His excavations have 
shown that up to now we have known nothing, or next to nothing, of 
tJ|||«rchaBology of the Holy Land before the classical age. They have 
further shown what a rich hairest, on the other hand, awaits the exca¬ 
vator. Already the basis has been laid for a scientific study of 
Palestinian antiquities j the sites that cover the ground can now be 
assigned to their respective ages by means of the pottery they contain; 
and we can tell from a simple inspection of the stones of a building 
whether or not it belongs to the pfe-exilic epoch. The future exca¬ 
vator will no longer set to work in the dark, trusting for success to 
chance and luck; he will know beforehand where and how to dig, 
atui with what rewards he is likely to meet. The explorer who will 
devote himself to the labour, as Sir A. H. Layard devoted himself to 
Nineveh and Hr. Sohliemann to Troy, will obtain results as marvel¬ 
lous and far-reaching as those obtained by Layard and Schllemann. 
The former story of Palestine has not been obliterated from its soil, 
as has often been imagined; on the contrary, it is indelibly impressed 
stone and clay, which that soil still/holds in its bosom. We 
have dug up Homer and Herbdotos; we Aall yet dig up the Bible. 

Hr.'Petrie’s excavations pould not pe continued long enough to 
allow him to penetrate to that central ^ore of the tel where alone he 
could expect -to' meet with inscribed stones. Apirt from stonemasons’ 
marks, lin. the shape of early forms^of Phumician letters, the only 
insenption he has disinterred is scr^ched on the fragment of a terra¬ 
cotta vase. The inscription he ^j^igns to the age of Heaekiah., One 
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of the letters composing it, hwev$r, has a very archaic fpm, and it 
may therefore belong/^ ah period. Bnt, fani^ 

Siloam iDBcrip1ion,it ihi^<ii^QS in a canons way what was the^03^|ha1y 
writing material Cmplbyed by the Jews. The ‘‘tails bl berl^a 
letters are curved, the carve being represented on the refractory 
cotta by two scratches, which together form an angle. It is' c}^ 
from this the Hebrews inust have ordinarily written on ,papy^ 
or parchment, where the longer lines of the characters would nata^ly 
run into curves, and not, like the Moabites, for instance, on clay, stone, 
or metal. They were a literary rather than a monumental aaople.' 

A seal found in Jerusalem, and belonging to Mr. Cla^, h,as at 
last given us a clue to the relative age of the few Jewish inscriptiims 
of the pre-exilic period which are at present known to us. The in- 
scriirtion upon it states that it was the property *of “ Elishama’, the 
son of the King.” Now, we hear about this Elishama’ from the prophet 
Jeremiah (xli. 1), who tells us that he was of “ the seed royal,” and the 
grandfather of Ishmael, the contemporary of Zedekiah. Elishama* 
accordingly will have flourished about b,c. G50, and we can therefore 
now determine what wore the forms taken by the letters of the Jewish 
alphabet at that pafticular.time. Comparing them with the forms of 
the letters in the Siloam inscription, we find that the latto must be 
somewhat, though not greatly, older, and that consequently the genial 
opinion 1 is jultified which considers Jhat the construction of’lpe 
tunnel commemorated by the inscrijraon was a work of Ahaz or 
Hesekiah. , A fixed point of departure has thus been obtained in 
Hebrew epigraphy. 

The excavator, then, who continues Mr. Petrie’s work next season 
will bf equipped with knowledge and resources which, only six months’ 
ago, were not even dreamed of. * Discoveries of the highest invest 
await himmonunaients of David and Solomon and their sneces^rs; 
it may be even the clay records of the Amorite priests and chieftains 
whom the children of Israel dispossessed. The bearing' sudi dis¬ 
coveries may have upon the interpretation and criticism of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the light they may throw uponJihe conquest of 
Canaan or the establishment of the Davidic monarchy, cann^ even 
be conceived. But we mhy feel sure that such discoveries will fee 
achieved, if only the me^us of achieving them are provided, . ^nd 
provided we cannot doufet^they will fee, as soon as the results of Mr. 
Petiie’s |®eKmina^ cam^gn are made known to scbolars and Ibyers 
of the Bible. In wealthy j^glapd the Palestine Exploration 

cannot faj l to find that money\for the work will flow to, it in abundance. 

V ^ , 

A. H. Sayce;. 
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I N a previous article in this Review * I showed that the English 
economists had never, not even the strictest of them, held the 
theoiy of laisne:: fairc which is commonly considered their distinctive 
principle, but that they had really all along assertOT a much broader 
doctrine of the State’s functions, wliich from the unanimity of their 
acoe^ance of it as well as its .own harmony with the course of English 
legi^tion, might very properly be called the English "doctrine of 


social politics. And I said that this doctrine, while it stood out clearly 
from the principle of laissez fairc, presented at the same time a dis¬ 
tinct face against the modern German theory of State Socialism, and 
furnished the best practical criterion for distinguishing Socialistic legis¬ 
lation from Bonnd and wholesome Social Reform. 

On|j|ii8 English theory, the State, though not Socialist, is very 
frankly social reformer, and those schools of opinion, which are usually 
thought to have been most averse to Government intervention, have 
been among the most earnest in pressing that, role upon the State. 
Cobden, X presume, may be taken as a fair representative of the Man¬ 
chester school, and Cobden, with all his love of liberty, loved pro¬ 
gress more, and thought the best Government was the Government 
that ^d most for Social Reform. "When he visited iPtussia in 1838, 
her struck with admiration at the patemalybut improving rule he 
foimd in operation there. “ I very much sn^ect,” he said,/* that at 
present ibr the great mass of the ^jloplePrussih^ossesses the beat Govern- 
meht in, ‘Europe, I vvould gladly give up taste for talking politics, 
to secure inch a state of things in Englatvd. Had our people such a 
simple and economical Government, so deeply imbued with jnstios to- 
all, and aiming so constantly 
lation, hdW much better woul 
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in the British Empute,. who, . possess no ejectpral eights, are 

yet pereuWed thigr ^ fieemeiau:*^ fsr from ^hMiog^ iKi the 
Manchester ni^ . 5 :^ poletuics is idw^ys m^e to 4^mk) ihe State 
goes far enongh wh^ it secures to orrery man lib^ty to. pursoe his 
own interest, his own way, as long as he does not interfere with the 
corresponding right of his neighbours, the Manchester than ol reality 
takes the State severely to task for neglecting to promote the taenial 
and moral elevation of the people j the chief end of Government being 
to establiish not liberty alope, but every other necessary security for 
ratioiml progress. The theory of la-mtz faire would of course per¬ 
mit measures required for the public safety, but what Cobden calls for 
are measures of social amelioration. Provisions for the better pro.tec- 
tion of person and property, as they exist, against violence or fraud, 
make up but a small part of legitimate State* duty, compared with 
provisions for their better development, for enlarging' the powers pf 
the national manhood, or the product of the national resource. The 
institution of property itself is a provision for progress, and could never 
have originated under the system of laisses faire^ which now makes 
it a main branch of State work to defend it. In the form of permanent 
and exclusive pdi^ssion, it is undoubtedly a contravention of the equal 
freedom of all to the use of their common inheritance, committed for 
the purpose of securing their more productive use of it. , It inte|feres 
with their. Access to the land, and with the equality of their opfoirtii- 
nities, hut then it enhances and concentrates the energies of the occu¬ 
pants, and it doubles the yield of the soil. It promotes two objects, 
which are quite as paramount concerns of tlie State* as liberty itself— 
it* improves the industrial manhood of the nation, and it increases the 
productivity of the natural resources; and institutions that conduce to 
such residts are not really infractions of liberty, but rather j|smple- 
ments of it, because they give people an ampler use of their pvra^ower, 
and create by means of the increase of production they work, more and 
better opportunities than those l^ey take away. 

Now the lines of legitimate intervention prescribed by the, neces¬ 
sities of progress, and already followed in the original institution of 
property, will naturally, when extended through our complicated 
ctviJi^tion, indude w considerable and varied field c^ - social and. 
indusl^rial activity, this has been all along recognised by. the 
economists ai^ statesmen. While opposed to the State doing 
anyth^'oither moral material individualB, which individnals 
codd do better, or with^tter results, for themselves, they agreed in 
requiring the State, firs^. to undertdre any industrial woik it had 
sai^Brior natural advantages\for conducting successfully; and second, 
to protect the weaker classes effectively in the essentials of rational 
and humane living—in.what^dam Smith calls an undelknmed and 
unmutilated mauhood ”—not onm .against the ravages of Ti<;^ende or fear 
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or inseourity, but against those; of ignorance, disease, and want. Smith, 
we know, wonld even them fi*am cowardice by a system of military 
training, and from f^aiacism by an, established Church, becans^ he said, 
cowardice and fanaticiam were as great deformities of manhood as ignor¬ 
ance Of disease, and prevented a man from having command of himself 
and his; own powers quite as eflfectnally as violence or oppression. Laws 
which igive every man better command and use of his own energies are 
in manifest' harmony with liberty, and for the State to do such indus¬ 
trial work as it has special natural advantages for doing is conform¬ 
able with the principle of free-trade itself, which has always prescribed 
to mten and nations as the best rule for their prosperity, that the;^ 
should conbentrate their strength on the branches of industry tliey 
possess natural advantages for cultivating, and give np wasting their 
labour on less productive employment. Mr. Chamberlain is certainly 
wrong in thinking over-government an extinct danger under democratic 
institutions, a mere survival from times of oppression which haunt the 
people still, though they are their own masters, with foolish fears of 
over-governing themselves. In reality the danger has much more pro¬ 
bably increased, as John Stuart Mill believed, for if we cannot over¬ 
govern ourselves, we can very easily and cheerfully over-govem one 
another, and a majority may impose its brute will with even less scruple 
than a monarch ; but however that may be, those who tremble most 
sincerely for the ark of liberty cannot see any undue contraction of 
the field of individual action in an extension of authority for 
either of the two objects here specified, for the purpose of under¬ 
taking industrial work which private initiative cannot prosecute so 
advantageously, or of making more, secure to the weaker citizens 
those primary conditions of normal humanity, which are really 
their nal^pral right. The first of these purposes is quite consistent 
with the prmciples of men like W. von Humboldt, who contend 
that the best means of national prosperity is the cultivation to the 
utmost of the individual energy of the people, and who are opposed 
to Government interference because it represses or supplants that 
energyi They welcome everything that tends to economise and 
develop energy, to place things in the hands *of those that can 
do ibem best, and generally to increase the productive capacity 
of the wbde community. They believe that n^.achinery, division of 
laboiu^ factory systems, keenest conditions of oonsj^tation, however €^ey 
may at first seem to contract men’s O^ nortuiiities of employment, 
always <st»d in multiplying them, and, beclp-is^they increase or econo¬ 
mise the prodttctive powers of those actually employed, really expand the 
field of'etaiJoyment for all. Now Govemi^nt management would of * 
coarse 'have a like operation wherever Gov^^iiment management efieoted • 
a like economy or increase in the proactive powers of society, and ' 
would rdfily fxpand the field of indivl^al initiative which it ap^arOd ■ 
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<to contract ; and wlio in inditridoed^ energy and 

ifca power 4^ seeking.it»e£l most advantagecn# 

will find let^ to eCKEapain of in aii' jntormitimi of antbocN^ t^cl^ re« 

•leases men fittm to fheir powers to do, cnid 

into woric wli^ tiwir powers can fee more fruitfully oaonpiedi*^ ■ ; 

The second purpose of legitimate interrention seems even Isift lOpen 
to objedbioix fn>m that side. Tlie State is asked to go . in Sod^ 

■only M far as it goes in judicial administration—it is asked to seoure 
for ereiy man as effectively as it. can tfeose essentials of all Rational 
isnd feumane living which are really every man’s right, because without 
them ha would be something less than man, his manhood would be 
wanting, maimed, mutilated, deformed, incapable of fulfilling the 
«nds of its being. Those ori^nal requirements of humane, existence 
are dues of the common natjore we wear, which we cannot see extin- 
goished in others without an injury to our own self-respect, and tl^ 
State is bound to provide adequate securities for ono eff them as much 
as few another. The same reason which justified the State at first in 
pirotecting person and property against violence, justified it yesterday 
in abolishing slavery, justifies it to-day in abolishing ignorance, and 
will justify it to-morrow in abolishing other degrading conditions of 
Hfe; , The pnblio sense of human dignity may grow from age to age 
apd:^'|]^ emended •to-morrow by what it tolerates to-day, but the prin¬ 
ciple of sound intervention is all through the same—that the proposed 
meastne is necessary to enable men to live the true life of a miua and 
fulfil the proper ends of rational being. A thoughtful French ^iter 
defends State intervention for the purpose of social amelioration 
as being a mere duty of what he calls reparative justioe. Bopuhtit 
misery and. decadence, he would say, is always very largely the result 
of bad laws and other bad civil conditions, as we. see it plunly to 
have been in the case of the Irii^ cottiers, the Scotch 'i^flers, and 
the rural labourers of England, add when the community has really 
inflicted the injury, the community is bound in the merest justice to 
repihr it. And the obligation would not be exhausted with the repeal 
, of bad laws, it would requim .positive restoration to the'declining 
p(;if»thktionB of the o^diti^ns of real prosperity from which tbi^ fell. 
But . though this is a spedfic ground which may oocadonaUyquids^ the 
remedial action with something of the energy of remuntojf It is 
MU iilpiiiiiiMiiii of its natural and legitimate sphere of interventimay arid the 
Stote xm^ht properly take every measure necessary for the effbetual 
restomtkm a- declining section uf the population to oemdithms 
' of real ]^q)erity on the broad emd simple principle alrea% Ifl^^dohn, 
that i^te measure is neo^^sary to put those people in a ^ 

fulfil their vocation as human bem^ Hopeless cemdithms •^il^bour 
are as contrary to souqd natpre, and as fatal to any jffiOpeS'Use of 
man’s energies, as slavery itself and their mme eadstet^ cAstitutes 
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a saffioient caase.fcff the Bliaitie’at ^ apart from any special 

i^sppnsibiHi^ ^0 ^ tbeir lustorioal 03 ^^; Even 

th^ viPeasn^* ^ tto r^turad intervention is no way if its 

pnrpds^ is preset© tom© essential of fall normal manhood? its only 
limit is timt of being ©ffeotnal to serve the purpose, llie original 
otontoi obligation of the State needs no expansion then from historical 
respoosibilitieB to cover any eftectaal form of remedial action against 
the social •decadence-of 'particular classes of the population, whether it 
be the constitution of a new right like the right to a fair rent, the 
adoption of administrative measures like the migration of redundant 
inhabitants, or the provision of wise facilities for the rest by the loan 
of publk money.. - 

It is plain therefore that we have here within' the lines of accepted 
and even .“orthodox*” English theory a doctrine of social politics 
^hich gives the Goyemment an ample and perfectly adequate place in 
the promotion of all necessary Social Reform; and if we are all 
Socialists now, as is so often said, it is not because we have under¬ 
gone any change of principles on social legislation, but only a public 
awakening to our social miseries. The churches, for example, while 
they left Lord Shaftesbury to fight his battles for the helpless alone, 
have now shared in this social awakeningj and show not only a general 
ardour to agitate social questions, but even some pains to nmlerstand 
them; but,the churches did not neglect Lord Shaftesbn^ fifty years 
ago, because they thought his Factory Bills proceeded on unsound views 
of the State’s functions, but merely because their interest was not 
then sufficiently aroused in the temporal welfare of the poor, and with 
all tiieir individual charities they responded little to the grievances of 
social classes. We are all Socialists now, only in feeling as much 
interest in these grievances as the Socialists are in the habit of doing, 
but we have not departed from our old lines of social policy, and there 
is no need we should, for they are broad enough to satisfy every claim 
of sound Social Reform. 

It is only when these lines are transgressed that, strictly speaking, 
Socialism begins, and though it is hopeless to think of confining the 
ynl^tr use of the word to its strict signification, it . is at least essential 
to do so if we desire any clear or firm grasp of principle. The Socialism 
of the present time extends the State’s intervention from those indns- 
trkd nndertakings it is fitted to manage wplVto all industrial %nder- 
takini^. whatever, and from establishing purities for the full use 
of energies to -attempting to eqaali:^ in some way the results 

of th^fuse: of them. It may be shortlyjuescribed as aimmg pt the 
proipraesive nationalm of industries wwh a view to the prb^esslve 
oqtu^sation of incomes. The common/pleas for this policy are, first, 
the neoestity (af introducing a distribi?tion of wealth more in. accor¬ 
dance with personal merit by nentr^sing the efiects of chance, which 
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at present tluxrw sotne. into opulsaite withoat any c6^p^l»tipn from 
their own press iiliotMSafc into penury ift ^Sie of #ieir 

most honest oxeikons I atid depend, the advantage som^y would 
from the mere economy Of the resources at present wasted hi uimfOeas- 
sary competition. ; Both pleas are, however, delusive j it .is i^i^ier 
good nor possible to suppress chance, and if competition invOlveh some 
loss it yields a much more abounding gain. 

A sense of the blind play of chance in all things human li^ indeed 
beneath all work of social relief. “ Hodie raihi, eras tibi,” wrote the 
good Begent Murray over his lintel to avert the grudge of envy, and 
the same feeling of the uncertainty of fortnne quickens the thought of 
pity. Men reflect how much of their own comfort they owe to good 
mrenmstanoes rather than good deserts, and how much more bad cir¬ 
cumstances have often to do with poverty than *bad guiding. To 
change these bad conditions so far as to preserve fpr every man intaef# 
the essentials of common progressive manhood is a proper object of 
social work. But while mitigating the operation of chance to that 
extent is well, to try and suppress its operation altogether would be 
injurious even if it were possible. For there is no pursuit under the 
sun in which chance has not its part as well as skill, and skill itself 
is often nothing but a quick grasp of happy chance. To dis¬ 
courage the alert fr6m seizing good opportunities on the wing, by 
confiscating l^e results aud distributing them among the languid aud 
inactive is tihe same thing as to discourage them by like means from 
exerting all their industry in any other way. It violates their individual 
right with no better effect than to cripple the national production. 
They are entitled to the best conditions for the successful use of their 
individual, energies, and the best conditions for the use of individual 
energies are the trne, securities for national progress. The sound 
policy is not the greater equalisation of opportunities, but their greater 
utilisation. It may be right to make ships S^aworiliy and their masters 
competent navigators, but if one of, them gets delayed in a calm or 
disabled by a storm, while anothw has caught a fair wind and is 
carried on to port, it would answer no good purpose to equalise their 
gains for the mete qorreotion of the inequity in t^eir opportunities. 
It would relax in both masters alike the supreme essentials of all 
suooeiMfbl labour—aorivity, vigilance, enterprise. State action with 
refjp^^ to the quips and arrows of fortune ought to go as fkr but 
no fariiher than State actibp with respect to the crimes and hostili^es of 
men, or with respect to ^vil forces of nature like those of infectmtiB 
disuse—^it ought to conWt itself with effectually protw^n^-the 
prusairy conditions of souM manhood against their ontar^efc^'It 
may do what it can, npt merely to relieve the Unfortunate ih'*laeir 
extremity, but to prevent ^thear coming to extremity, to afreet, if 
ixmaible, their decline, to check s^r soften the trade fluotuatibUs that 
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often swamp them, and tc| facility their self-recovery j but, when 
it goes on to suppress or.eqhalise up operation of fortune, it destroys 
the good with the evil, Mid eyen if it removed the tares, would find it 
had only spoiled the harvest of wheat. The present'industiml system 
has its defects, but it certainly has one immense advantage which 
would be forfeited under Socialism—it tends to elicit to their utmost 
the talents and enei*gies alike of employers and employed. The 
languor of the “ Government stroke ” and the slow mechanism of a 
State department are unfavourable to an abundant production. The 
general slackening of indnstry, and the extinction of those innumerable 
souroes of active initiative which at present are so busy pushing out 
new and fruitful developments, are too great a price to pay for the 
suppression of the evils of con]petition. To effect some economies 
in the use of capital. We damage or destroy the forces by which capital 
produced, and really lose the pound to save the penny. 

Even from the standing-point of a good distribution of wealth, if 
by a good distribution wo mean, not an equal distribution of the 
produce, however small the individual share, but, what is surely much 
better, a high general level of comfort, though considerable inequalities 
may remain, then an abundant production is still the^nost indispensable 
thing, for it is the most certain of all means to this high general 
level of comfort. Even in'those agricultural countries where this 
result is promoted by a land system favouring peasant properties, 
the result is largely due to the fact that occupying ownership is itself 
the best condition for high production; and if- we compare the prin¬ 
cipal modern industrial nations, we shall find labour enjcying the 
best real remuneration,in those where the rate of production is highest, 
where employers are most competent, machinery most perfected, and 
labour itself personally most efficient. • And, on the other hand, while 
the geWeital level of comfort rises under a policy that develops produc¬ 
tivity even at risk of widening inequality the general level of 
comfort, always sinkk < under the contrary ^licy which sacrifices 
productivity to Socialistic'and claims. 

We have practical experience of the working of Socialism in various 
forms, and under the most opposite coaditions of culture, and the 
experience is everywhere the same. Custom in Samoa, for example, 
gives a man a pretty strict right to go to his neighbour and requisi¬ 
tion what ■ he wants, or even to quarter himself in the house without 
paymmit, as Icmg as he pleases. No one di^es to refuse for fear of 
losing credit and suffering reproach. Ori^fnating as a well-meant 
reiuge for the distressed, the sj^stem has become still more a subter¬ 
fuge for 1»he ias^, and Dr. Tunler sums up his account of it by .saying, 
“His cbmmuniaj^c. system is a sad hindrance to'the industrious,-and 
eats like a, canker worm at the roots of individual and national pro¬ 
gress.” The disheartening of the industrious has an even worse effect 
VOL. LVin. 
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.than the enoonragern'ent . thn^^kn^ the moire the^ make'the 
more sahject they ho iJjpktion. The •ag^bidttirBl 

labourer^ bsle&g to a '^'shsf difionemit ^te of soci^y firoiii the' satagee 
of Samoa. They ace ^ an ener^tic race, which if it doei» 3iot poei- 
tively lore wo*h^ has .probably as little aversion to it any in 

the woirld, and seems often r^ly to delight in hard exertion t inrt ^^in 
England the efifeet of giving the poor a similar Socialistic i^ht ■Was 
precisely the same as in Samoa. While we are supposed to have been 
advancing in Socialism with our Factory Acts, we were really retreat- » 
ing from it in our Poor* Law. The old English laws which for centuries 
first fixed labourers’ wages, and then made up the deficiaidies of the . 
w^es, if such occurred, out of the Poor Kates were certainly Socialistic, 
and the Oomtnission that inquired into their working sixty years ago, 
reported that their worst effect had been to m&ke the labourers such 
poor workers that they were hardly worth the wages they got. The 
men were by law unable to make more if they worked more, or to lose 
anything if they worked less, and so their very working powers droojied 
and withered. As most modem Socialists put their trust entirely in the • 
old motive of self-interest, and propose to pay every man according to 
his work, their only resource af^inst such a result would be a stem 
system of poor-law administration, like the English, and that would 
of course involve a departure from their favourite ideal of furnishing 
the depeudeftt poor with as decent and comfortable a living as the 
independent poor gain for themselves by their work. The change from 
Samoa tdkCural England is probably not so great as the change from rural 
Engltotd to Brook Farm and the other experimental communities of th« 


United States, companies of cultivated and earnest people, coming 
from one of the best civilised sfooks, and settling under the favourable 
material conditions of a neW cohntry for the very purpose of wojJsjgjg"' 
out a Socialist ideal. Yet in these American commnDi tyi^ .iforfi^nafu* 
institutions led to precisely the same results as in England 

. and in Samoa,’ a slackening of industry, aeterioration of the 

gmieral level of comfort. Ho doubt, as Greeley said; who knew 

these communities well, and lived. ^nore than onjs of 

there came to them sou^ Bure willing to- 

labour and endure, “ scor^v^« is quite unworthy, the, 

concejtCd, the crotehej^^ selfish, the headstrong, the pugnacious, 
the unapprwiated thy j a.g^t, the idle, the good-fof-nothmg 

out of place, and at a dm- 
TOunt in fhe wodd as it ^ conclude that they are exactly ^t^ed 

for the wodd as it oughlT y^ „ proportion of difficult 

subjects would not be larger. ’ .. .. 


for the wodd as it ough^ proportion of difficult 

subjects would not be largely * Harmony than it 

is in the ordinary world outsi,.^^ ^j^ggg communities they would 

be under the constant infljenC; ^ leaders of .the highest ^laracter 
and an almoBt religious enthueij^^^ If the new and better economic 
motives, which romantic Socialis^^ ^ Bellamy always assure 
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tJ8 are to carry ua tc sftoit as soon as the snppreaiion of 

the p^^^ent peounlaiyrii^ciil^jij! them to rise into pperation— 

<>f WOrk\.fe^^ the sense of puMic datf} the 

de«i« of pnhiio apjHS^^ he expected to prevail anywhere 

to any |)or|>os©, it wonld he. among the gifted and noble spirii^ who 
fbnnded nommnnity of Brook Farm. But the late W. Cha^- 
nin^ a member of the community and looked back upon it 

with the tenderest feeUngs, exjilains its failure by saying; “The 
great evil, the radical, practical danger, seemed to be a willingness 
to do work half thorough, to rest in poor results, to be conteilt 
amidst comparatively squalid conditions, and to form habits of in¬ 
dolence."* 

The idleness of the idle was one of the chief standing troubles in 
all the Socialistic experiments of the United States. Mr. Noyes gives 
us An account of forty-seven communistic experiments which had been 
made nnd^ modern Socialist influences in the United States and had 
fluled,while Mr. NordhoS, on the other hand, famishes a like account of 
seventy-two communities, established mainly under religious influences 
(fifty-eight of them belonging to the Shakers alone), which have been 
not merely social but economical successes, some of them for more 
than a hundred yeai’S; and one is struck with the degree in which 
the idler difficulty has contributed to the failure of the forty-seven, 
and in which the coptinnal and comparatively successful conflict 
with that difficulty by means of their peculiar system of religious 
discipline has aided in the success of the other seventy-two. Mr. 
Noyes is himself founder of the Oneida community, and bases his 
descriptions of tlie rest on information supplied by men who were 
members of the communities he describes, or on tbe matox*ials 
collected by Mr, Macdonald, a Scotch Owenite, who visited most of the 
American coi^munities for the purpose of describing them. No causes 
of failure are more.often mentioned.by him than “too many idlers” 
and “ bad management,*’ ,Not that industry was relaxed all I’ound. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been a peculiarity of the Owenite and 
Fourierist communities, that the industrious wrought much harder 
(and in most of them for much poorer fare) than labourers of ordinary 
lifti; . Macdonald was surprised at the marvellous industry he saw as 
hw watched them, and would, say to himself: “ If you fail, I will give 
it up^ fox' never did I see men work so well add so brotherly with 
each But then a little way off he wonld come on people who 

»*m€^y crawled about, probably sick (he charitably suggests), Just 
lookrs^ on like inyself at. anything which fell in their way,” A very 
comnton feeling among membex^ of thes^/communitiea seems to have 
been that they were far more troubled with idlers than the rest. of the 
world, because their system itself presqhted special attractions to that 
fanwelcome class. ,“Men came,” say^ one of the Trumbull Phalanx, 
* Frothingliam’s “ W. H. ^^nning: a Memoir.” p. 18. 
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witih the idea^thal} ihsf ootild 1^ m idleiiess &t the exf^nse of the 
purchasers of the estate, sasd tht^ideaB were prac1aca%.put, 
while others catne wi^ {good heart for the work/’ The mhie 
inony is pven ahcmt the Sylvama Association. Idle and greedy 
people,” says Ihe wxiter of this testimony, " find their way into such 
attempts, and soon, ^ow forth their character by burdening c#erS with 
too much labour, and m times of scarcity supplying themi^Tes with 
more than their allowance of various necessaries, instead of taking 
less.” Idle and greedy people, no doubt, did get into these communities, 
hut these idle and greedy people constitute, I fdar, a very large- pro- 
portaon- of mankind, and the point is that Socialistic institutions un¬ 
fortunately offisr them encouragement and opportunity. The experience 
of American Communism directly contradicts John Stuart Mill’s opinion, 
that men are not more likely to evade their fair share of the work under 
a Sodidistic system than they are now. That difficulty in one form or 
another was their constant vexation. The members of (Jwen’s com¬ 
munity at ISellow Springs belonged in general to a superior class, but 
one of them in stating the causes of the failure of that Community says: 

“ The industrious, the skilful, and the strong saw the pnwlucts of their 
labour enjoyed by the indolent, and the unskilled, and the improvident, 
and self-love rose against benevolence. A band of musicians insisted 
that their brassy harmony was as necessary to the common happiness 
as bread aifd meat, and declined to enter the harvest Beld or the 
workdmp. A lecturer upon Natural Science insisted upon talking 
only while others worked. Mechanics whose day’s labour brought 
two dollars into the common stock insisted that they should in justice 
work only half as long as the agriculturist, whose day’s work brought 
only one.” The same evil, according to R. D. Owen, contributed tp* 
the fall of New Harmony; “ there was not disinterested indjiatry,^ he 
says, there was not mutual confidence.” A lady ■^‘(S'^as a member 
of the Marlboro’ Association in Ohio, a Socialisti 9 £.Xberiment that lasted 
four years and then failed, attributes the^^lure to ‘‘ the compRcated 
state of the business concerns, the am,QXmt of debt contracted, ahd the 
feeling that each would work wjJtfe-fiaore energy fijr a time, at kiast, 
If thrown upon his own peg^rces, with plenty of elbow-room, and 
nothing to distract his Sj^ention.” ' 

The inagnitude of^is difficulty only appears the greater whera %e 
turn from ^e forty-sevven Socialistic experiments which have fidled to 
the seventy-two which vhave thriven. The Shakers and Ra]ppist» are' 
undoubtedly very industirfous people, who, by producing a go^ nrricle, 
have won adl kept fcnr ye^rs a firm hold of the American marketi«iiind 
being, in consequence of thb^ir institution of celibacy, a oommnnitj^ of 
adult workers ^oclustvely, ev^ry man and every woman being a pro¬ 
ductive labourer, the wondjpr is. they are not wealthier and more pros-; 
perous even than they are. ^^Sh^ir economic prosperity is based, as 
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economic prosperity and mnst be, on their habits of 

indnstry^and tha natwralteadaBcy fOTTSocialistio arrangeihents to relax 
these habits'is in thdlr case ^Ebctnally, though not withcmt diffi¬ 
culty^ counteracted by their religious disciplioe. Idleness is a 
sin; next to disobedienee to the elders, no other sin is more re- 
probated^mong them, because no other sin is at once so besetting 
and so Muigereus there, and the conquest and suppression of idle¬ 
ness k a continual object of their!vigilance, and of their ordinary reli¬ 
gious asceticism. Mr. Nordhoff publishes a few of their most popular 
hymns,, and one is struck with the space the cultivation of personal 
industry seems to occupy in their thoughts. Old Slug,'' as they 
delight to nickname the idler, is the “ Old Adam ” of the Shakers, 
and a public sentiment of hatred and contempt for the indolent man 
is sedulously fostered’by them. As they not only work, but also 
live uijder one another’s constant supervision, and within earshot of 
one another’s criticism, they more than replace the eye of the master 
by the keener and more sleepless eye of moral and social police. And 
if all this discipline fails, they have the last resource of expulsion. 
They easily make the idler too * uncomfditable to remain. “ They 
have,” says Mr, Nbrdhoff, “ no difficulty in sloughing off persons who 
come with bad or low motives.” They exercise, in short, tbe power 
of dismissal, the last sanction in ordinary use in the old state of 
society. Not that they make any virtue of strenuous labour. They 
work moderately, and avoid anything like fatigue or exhaustion. 
They frankly acknowledged to Mr. Nordhoff, once and again, that 
three hired men taken in from the ordinary world would do as much 
work ns five or six of their members. Their wants are few and simple, 
and they are satisfied with the moderate exertion that suffices 
to supply them; but they will tolerdte no shirking of that in any 
shape or fohn, and this alone saves them from disaster. The expe- 
, rienbCB of these successful Shaker and Bappist communitieB serve, 
the^ore, to show, even better than the experiences of the unsuc- 
cekful C)wenite and Fourierist communities, the gravity that the 
idleness difficulty would assume in a general Socialktic regime, which 
possessed nothing in the nature of the power of dismissal, and in which 
we could not calculate either on the formation of an effective public 
opinum against idleness or on its effective application if it were 
fbriped.; The men who ffiundedthe unsuccessful/communities were far 
snpej^ to the Shakers in business ability education, and they 
had ,mca^ money to begin their experimenl® with, but where they 
failed, > tbe, Shakers, have succeeded througn the indirect economic 
effects of their rigorous religious disciplin'e. But the evidence k as 
plain in - the cm© case as in the other /as to the natural, and even 
powerful,, elkct of Socialistic arrangem^ts in relaxing the industey of 
many sorts and conditions < 3 i men. / 
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The same »Otoro^ with eqiMil ■ cfoamess the 

derelopineiit ttnEer Soii^liet^ it^fchtioas^ of ^ tw6 other 
causes of decliae. I hare already quoted Hr. Ohattttiag*h 
that the Brook !Fkrui''<»inmunity showed a ,disi)d8itaon to he mdtefc 
with comparatively ^ualid conditions of l^e. Mr. Kordhoff #oidd 
probably uqt use the word squalid of anything he saw in Shaker 
and Bappist communities he describes, except perhaps iff' Certam 
instances of the state of the public streets; and in some points snch 
as the scrupulous cleanness of the interior of their houses, he wbidd 
set them far above their neighbours—you could eat your dinner, 
he says, oif their floors. Still the people he found everywhere con¬ 
tent, if not' exactly with squalid, certainly with poor and dull and 
rough conditions of life, much poorer, duller, and rougher than they 
might easily be. They enjoyed equality, security from harassing 
anxiety for the morrow, abundance even for their limited wants, 
independence from subjection to a master, but they were weak in the 
ordinary springs of progress. The spirit of material improvement 
was not much abroad among them. Give me the stationary state 
of society and contentme:^, you may exclaim; but then even this 
Stat^hmy state is only maintained in these sequestered communities 
by tbe constant play of peculiar religious influences which cannot be 
counted on everywhere, and it would soon change into a declining state 
in the' great seething world outside if it were not effectively counter¬ 
worked by. the most powerful incentives to progress. Now the same 
equalising social arrangements which destroy one of tho most essential 
of these incentives by guaranteeing men the results of induslay 
Vi^out its exertion, enfeeble a second by predisposing them’ to test 
content with tho lower conditions of life to which they are reducejitT" 

A third cause of decline to which the American expengtlCS'^ows 
Socialistic institutions to be incident is a cer^gjBf'weakneas in the 
managettent, produced sometimes by divj;g^''a counsels, sometames 
by the delhy involved in getting the s^tion of a Board to'every 
little detail^ business, andjiomqt^^' ^ difficulty which we find 
also shatterih^^ 'Experiments in France, that men were raised 

to tiie Committ^ theit gifts of persuasion rather than their g^ts 
of administrationX ■W’ell-meaning persons, with a great itch for 
manS^g a great turn for bungling. them, for , wh<ini 

there is, under present order of sodety, a considerable Safety- 

valve-in phiianthrf*?y,'‘'s^jitriye in a Socialistic communi^ to g^t 'ap¬ 
pointed on the Council^ of Industry, and play sad havoc the 
common good. While f^iey preached and wasted, the really pradical 
mmx who, with better powex^of talk, might have confounded thenii oould 
only sulk and grumble, an^ eventually lost heart in thefe, work; and 
all interest and confidence i^ the concern. This had mudi te do, 
according to Mr. Meeker, an oloV Pourierist, with the ruin M 'file North 
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American Phalanx, cue ol tb» important of the transatlantic 

t^rperiments, and it wa» the ma^ oaase apparently of the downfall 
of the immunity of Goxaackie—-*‘They had many pemons. engaged 
in taljiing and law-ibaking who did not work at any useful employ¬ 
ment ; the consequences were that after struggling on for between one 
and tw^ears .the experiment came to an end.” A Socialiste^State 
would probably have as many difficulties with this bustling but unsatis¬ 
factory class of persons as a Socialist Phalanx, nor would the evils 
of divided counsels and departmental delays be a whit milder; and 
the extension of State management to branches of work' for which it 
J]iad.#ot otherwise some sort of speqial natural qualification would have 
'the same kind of ruinous operation. 

In spirit and effect, therefore, as may be palpably seen from these 
actual experiments, 'the equalising institutions** of Socialism stand 
quite apart from the very restricted use of State management and the 
remedial or invigorating legislation that a sound social policy pre¬ 
scribes. When England is accused of heading the nations in the race 
of State Socialism, because England has nationalised the post and 
telegraph service, and passed a series of frictory and agrarian Acts for 
the protection of the weaker classes of the people? the accusation is 
made without proper discrimination. It is xiot the frequency of the 
intervention but its purpose and consequences that make it Socialistic. 
If the post is better managed by the State than by privftte initiative, 
if th(' factory and agrarian laws merely reinstate weaker classes in the 
conditions essential for a normal human life, and neither seek nor 
produce that equalisation of the differences of fortune or skill which 
is fatal to any high and progressive general level of comfort, then 
there is no State Socialism in it at all. State management is not 
pushed beyond the limit of efficiency*, nor popular rights beyond the 
positive claims of social justice. Let us go a little further into detail. 

r. State Socialism an» State Management. —^W'hat are the con¬ 
ditions of efficient State administration ?. The State jwssesses several 
natural characteristics which give it a decided advantage as an indus¬ 
trial manager, some for one branch of work, some for another. It has 
stability, it has permanency, and it has—what is perhaps its principal 
industrial superiority—‘unrivalled power of securing unity of adminis- 
ttiation, since it is the only agency th^ can use force for the purpose. 
Qn- rile other hand, it has one great natural defect, its want of a 
personal stake in the produce of the business it conducts, its want of 
that keen check on waste and that pushing incentive to exertion which 
private undertakings enjoy in the eye and energy of the master;. 
This is the great taproot from which all the usual faults of Government 
management spring—^its routine, red tape spirit, its slug^hness in 
noting changes in the market, in adapting itself to change in the 
pnhlio taste, and in introducing improved methods of production. 
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Government servants maj be men of a Mgber stmnp 

and traimng than the aerymjts ojf.» private compmy, but Hiey are 
proverbial, on the one hand, fora omtain lofty disdain the hnmbte hot 
valuable virtue of parsimony, and, on the other, for an nnprogressive, 
unenterprising, unihventive administration of business. ' . 

Not^the branches of industry which the State is fitted tp\|ainy on 
are of course those in which its great fault happens to have sn^l scope 
for play, and in which its great merit or merits have great sdope for 
play j thc«e fbr example which gain largely in eflBciency or.economy by 
a centralised administration, and suffer little harm comparatively fxom 
a routine one. That is the reason Governments always manage the 
Postal Service well. In Post Office work the specific industrial supe¬ 
riority of Government carries its maximum of advantage, and its 
specific industrial defect does its minimum of injury. The carrying 
apd deiiveiy of letters from one part of the empire to another require, 
for efficiency, a single co-ordinated system, and, on the other hand, those 
operations themselves' are of so nnvariable and, routine a character 
tW little harm is done by their being carried on in a routine spirit; 
they involve so little capital expenditure—the entire capital of the 
department in England is only £80,000—that the opportunity for 
waste and corruption is slight; and being conducted much more 
largely under the public eye than the affairs of other departments of 
State, they dfre consequently subject to the constant and interested 
criticism of the people whose wants they are meant to* satisfy. The 
same reason explains why Government dockyards and arms factories are 
always managed so unsatisfactorily. There is, on the one hand, no need 
in them for any higher unity of administration than is wanted in any 
ordinary single business establishment; but, on the other, progressive¬ 
ness and adaptability are of the 'first moment, routine and obstrucdon 
to improvmnent being indeed among their worst dangers. Then the 
risk of prodigality and corruption is high, for their coital expshdi- 
ture is great, and the check of public criticism very distant and 
ineffectual So exceptional a business is the Post, that the Telegraphs, 
though managed by the same Department, have never been managed 
wdtlr the same success. They were bought at first at a ransom, they 
have iuTOlved an increasing loss nearly ever since, and the puhfic have 
to pay pi^tically as much for ,|:heir telegrams—^perhaps more—than 
the imhlib of the United States pay to their telegraph companies. .;Jt 
ought course to be acknowledged that State management in Eng¬ 
land is tried imder the very worst possible conditions, inasmuch .as it 
is tied to the fortunes and exigencies of political party. No business 
could be expected to thrive where the supreme control is placed in the 
hands of a good Parliamentary debater, who knows nothing atout the 
special woric of the department he undertakes ; where, even at that, 
this inexperienced hand is changed for another inexperieuced hand 
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every tSiree or four years policy siiifbR without oontinuity, to 

dod^ the popelftr hreete of or to catch the popular breeziO of 

to-morrow j and where the actual incumbent of office is always able to 
evade censure by throwing the responsibility on his predecessoie, who 
are out of office. Well may a sagacious man like Mr. Samuel Laing, 
with large experience of administration both in the atfairs of State 
alad of juivate companies, exclaim; “ I often think what the result 
would be, if the railway compani^ managed their affairs on the same 
principles as the nation applies to its naval and military expenditure. 
Suppose the Brighton Board were turned out every three years, and 
a new Board came in with new views and a new policy, and new men 
at the head of the locomotive, traffic, and other spending departments, 
how long would it be before expenses went up and dividends down ?'' 
If 'State management *is to succeed—if it is to have fair-play—it must 
be entirely divorced from party fortunes, while subject, of course, to 
the criticism of Parliament, under some system like that adopts in 
Victoria for the management of the railways. In such circumstances 
the question of the advisability of (lovemment assuming the manage¬ 
ment of any industry, is a question of balancing the probable gains 
from the greater unity of the administration against the probable losses 
from its greater inertia. 

There are some exceptional branches of industry in which Govern¬ 
ment does better than private persons, because private f)er6ons have 
too little interest to do the work well, or even to do it at all, and 
there are others in which the State’s very want of personal interest 
is its advantage instead of its drawback. Forestry is the best example 
of the sort. One generation must plant, and another cut down, 
so that the present owner is often unwilling to incur the expense 
of a speculation of which he is unlikely to live to reap the fruits; 
but rile natural permanence of the State leads it td do more justice 
to this important branch of production, and experience everywhere 
riiows that State forests are more productive than private ones. In 
Prussia and Belgium they are nearly twice as productive. The 
avemge annual produce of all forests in Prussia (including State 
forests) is O'Sti thaler per morgen, but the produce of State forests 
alone is 0"()6 thaler per morgen. In Belgium the produce of all 
foists is francs per hectare, and of State forests 34’42 francs.* 

l^e ereciipn of lighthouses is also a public service, which falls to 
the State because of individual inability; it cannot be undertaken in 
any way. to make it remunerative to private adventurers. 

The best example of an industrial work for which the State’s want 
of pewJonal interest is its advantage is the Mint. Nobody would 
trust the stamp of a private assayer 'as he trusts the stamp cff . the 
GovOramcut, because the private assayer could never succeed in plikcing 

^ Bosoher’s* “Finanz-WiPHeiisc’baft." p. 6t‘{. '• 
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kifS persooal .di^mtex'^te^^ «>. .abore eiaspidoa of 

'&aiid. TJtio poH(^ of '^e q^alil^.o^T-pom^ 

modifies ia often disputed da the ground that it diseourag^ lm> 
provement above the pass standard, but it is never dcmbted that if 
a brand is 'wanted, the brand to command most confidence It^^e 
brand of the Crown. Our own Government, out of the infinity oi 
commodities offered for sale, attests none but six—butter, herringl, 
p&te, gjm barrels, chains, and anchors—articles in which the dangers 
of deteriora^n probably exceed the chances of improvement, and in 
the case of some of these six there is a strong feeling abroad that 
the State’s intervention is doing more harm than good. Sccrfsoh her¬ 
rings have suffered lately in the German markets, because they were 
worse cured than the Norwegian, and the herring brand was blamed 
for the unprogressiveness of the cure. This class of interventions 
therefore is neither numerous now, nor likely to become veiy numerous 
in the future. 

A more important class of undertakings in which the State's indus¬ 
trial advantage lies in its superiority to the temptations of self-interest, 
^is that of industries which naturally assume something of the character 
of a moztopoly, and in which self-interest lacks both the check on its 
rapacity, and the spur to its activity supplied by effective competi¬ 
tion. It is true of more things than railways that w'hen combination 
is possible, Competition is impossible, and the growth of syndicates, 
trusts and pooling arrangements at the present day has hd. to con^ 
siderable agitation for State interference, especially in the case of 
commodities like salt and coal which are necessaries of life.; Our 
.experience of these things is a| yet limited, but so far as it^has gone 
it seems to show that the public dangers dreaded from them are apt 
to be exaggerated. The combinations fear to raise the price to, the 
public so hi^ as to- provoke competition, and in most oases in 
America have not raised it at all, drawing their advantage ratiiter 
from the reduction in expense of management, and the saving of 
capital; and the State would not be likely to manage industries pro* 
ducing for the markets any better than, or even ,so well as, the more 
Iceenly interested board of private directors. Bilt if the balance of 
ovidenip seems against public maoiagement in this class of meho- 
poliest,% stands, I think, decidedly in favour ^f public managemmt 
in anc^h^r-and not unimportant class. The gas and water snp^y of 
towns ns a monopoly, and though the, point is not ondispat^^^^t 
appears to answer- better on the whole in public than in j«&rate 
hands, because the management has no interest to serve exo^ the 
interest of the public. Experience has not been everywhcao /^e 
same, but usually it has been that under municipal oonto^v, the 
<|uality of ihe gas has be^n* improved and the price reduce^ . But 
this is municipal management of course, not State management, and 
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the difference is materialj insBUfttidi as manicipal management, in the 
case of gas and vater sr^ly, management of the production of 
things of general consumirtion under the direct control of tho very 
I>eo|llh irho consume them, so. that it is constantly exposed to effective 
public miticism, perhaps as good a substitute as things admit of for 
the. ^e of the master. The natural defect of public management-is 
so mitigated by this circumstanco, that probably of all forms of puWic 
management, municipal management is the best, and when applie^o 
branches of production that tend to become monopolies at any rate, it 
answers well. The question is entirely different with proposals that 
are sometimes made for converting into municipal monopolies branches 
o£ production—such, for example, as the bread supply of the comnmaity 
—^which are carried on by individual management under effective com¬ 
petition. To do as well as joint stock management uncontrolled by com¬ 
petition is one thing; to do as well as individual management subject 
to competition is another; and so long as public management replaces 
nothing but the former class of enterprises, which are in any case a 
sort of.natural inonopplies, it will never contract the vas|^ field of 
individual enterprise to any very serious extent. 

When we pass from municipal monopolies to State mono|K>UeB, the 
problem becomes more grave. The two largest current proposals of 
this kind arc those of land nationalisation and railway nationalisation. 
TJie former proposal, though much more noisily advocated than the 
other, has incomparably the weaker case. For apart altogethq? from 
the mischief of making every rent settlement a political question, and 
looking at the matter merely in its economic aspect, land, of all things, 
is that which is least suited for centralised administration, and yields 
its best results under the minute concentrated supervision of indivi¬ 
dual and occupying ownership. The'magic of property is now a pro¬ 
verbial phrase, it is truer of land than anything else, and it merely 
means that for land interested administration is everything, compi*e- 
hensive administration nothing, that the zeal of the resident owner to 
improve bis own land knows no limit, whereas tlie obstructive forces 
of routine and official inertia have nowhere more power to blight than 
in kand management. In Adam Smith's time, as he mentions in the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” the Crown lands were everywhere the least pro- 
lands in their respective countries, and the experience is the 
''sWne.:«lall. It is so even in Prussia, in spite of its economical and 
il^dlled bureaucracy. Professor Rosoher says it is a common remark 
iti @eamiany that Crown lands sell for a greater number of yeare’ pur¬ 
chase than other laTids^ because* they are known to be less improved, 
ara therefore expected to yield better results to the energy of the 
phrchaser, and he quotes official figures for 1857, showing thai the 
domain land of Prussia bad not risen in value so much as the other 
land in the. cpuntiy. Great expectations are often entertained from 
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the unearned increment, Idiere is not likely to Jbe much of t^iat 

in agricultuiul land for years to come; but what is a much more impdiv 
tant consideration the, community is the earned incneme^, nud 
under State management the earned increment would infallibly deic^l^to. 
Of course, this does not exclude the necessity of strict State control, 
so far as required by justice, humimity, and the growth and comfort 
of^e general community. 

ube question of a State railway is not so easily determined. Ibere 
are certainly few bmnches of business where unity of administration 
is more advantageous, or where the public would benefit more from 
affairs being conducted from the public point of view of developing 
the greatest amount of gross traffic, instead of from the private point 
of view Of making the greatest amount of net profit. A milway differs 
fixma other enterprises, because it affects all others very seriously for 
good or ill; it may for the sake of more profit give preferences that 
are hurtful to industrial development, or deny facilities that are 
essential to it. A private company may find it more profitable to carry 
a lef» qi^ntity at a high rate than a greater quantity at a low, and it 
cannot be expected to run a line that does not pay, though the general 
community might benefit greatly more by the increase of traffic which 
the ’line meates than covers the loss incurred by running it. Now it 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance of having a public work 
like a railwaj^, which can help or hinder eveiy trade in the, land, con¬ 
ducted,^ from a public point of view instead of a private, and the 
present discussion in this country on rates and fares points to the de¬ 
sirability of changes to which private companies are not likely to resort 
of their own accord, nor the Railway Commission to be able to compel 
them. But, on the other hand, it is equally impossible to exaggerate 
the risks of .the undertaking. ‘The Post Office, with its capital of 
£8O,O0O,is a plaything to the railways with their capital of £800,000,000 
and their, revenue little short of that of the State itself. The opera¬ 
tions are of a most varied nature, and only some of them could be 
exposed to effective criticism. The mere transaction of purchase 
excites In many minds a not,'anreasonable fear. If Government made 
a bad bargain with the telegraph companies, it would be sure to make 
a wome with the railway companies, who are fifty times more powerful; 
and besides, it would very likely have to borrow its money at a higher 
fignze^ fer though it could borrow two millions at 3 per cent, it ' 
not-therc^oxe. bOTrow eight hundred millions, for the simple rented 
the number of people who want 3 per cent, is limited, most headers 
of rfodc preferring investments which, though more risky, , clfex a 
prospect of more gain. If in trying to balance these weighty 
and equally, weighty cou^tone turns to the e3q>erience of State Jt^lways, 
he will find, that as yet it affords few very sure or deciuveffata,Jbeeaufse 
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it varies in tiie diffejrent ooimlaries and tiiaeg, and has been very dif¬ 
ferently interpreted^ ■ . ; ■ 

Of tbe Continental 8tid;e railways, those of Belgium and tSeraaany are 
usually oonnted the most favourable examples. But Mr. Hadley, in his 
excellent work on Railway Transportation, shows that the State lines 
of Belgium were conducted in an extremely slovenly, perfunctory 
way until 1853, when private lines began to inci^'ase and compete 
with them, and that though the low rates which this competition 
was the means of introducing still remain after the private lines 
have been largely bought out, there has been, on tlie other hand, 
latterly a decline in the profits of the State system, an increasing ten¬ 
dency to slackness and inertia in the management, and growing cora- 
plrints of creating posts to reward political seiwices, and manipulating 
accounts to suit (government exigencies. In Germany the rates are 
oertainly low and the management economical, but complaints are 
mhde that less is done for the encouragement of the national resources, 
and unprofitable traffic is more severely declined than by the private 
railways. On the whole, probably the best State railway system is 
that of Victoria; charging low rates, self-supporting, offering every 
encouragement to industrial development; and the opinion of England 
will probably be largely determined by further observation of that 
experiment. 

The sister colony of New Zealand has made a successful experiment 
in another department of industrial enteiiJrise, life insurance, for which 
Government management indeed is highly adapted, because, in the 
first place, it is a business in which absolute security is of the last 
consequence, and there is no security like Government guarantee ; and 
in the second, it is a business in which the calculations of the whole 
administration are virtually matters of mechanical routine. The 
Government office was only opened in 1871, under the influence of a 
widespread distrust of private offices, caused by recent bankruptcies, 
Mid-it now transacts one-third of the life insurance business of Hie 
colony; it has probably tended to encourage life insurance, for while 
thetre are only 26 policies per lOOO of population in the United King- 
d(^, there are 80 per 1000 in New Zealand, and its management is 
much cheaper than that of any other insurance company in the colony, 
except the Australian United. The proportion of expenses to 
i*«wenue in the Australian United is 13*66 per cent., in the Govern- 
n»sQt Office 17'23, and in none of the other companies (^vll 08 e gross 
bnriaiieiw, liowever, is much smaller) is it under 4-3*02. 

Adam Smith thought there were only four branches of enterprise 
willed were fitted to be profitably ^iconducted by a joint-st(x}k com¬ 
pany. We have seen in our day almost every branch of industry con¬ 
duct by each companies, and an idea is often expressed that whatever 
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a joiat-stock company caa ^ Government can do at least qnite as well, 
because the defect of both & the same. The defect is the same, but 
Government has it in larger measure. Joint-stock management is cer¬ 
tainly much less productive in most industries than private manage¬ 
ment. The “ lieport of the Massachusetts Labour Bureau for 1878 ” 
contains some curious statistics on the subject. There were thm in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 10,395 private manufacturing 
establititments, employing in all 160,588 persons, and 520 joint- 
stock manufacturing establishments, employing 101,337 persons, and 
the private establishments, while they paid a much higher average 
rate of wages than the joint-stock, produced at the same time not far 
from twice as ranch from the capital invested. The average wages 
per head in the private establishments was 474('37 dollars a year, and 
in the joint-stock was 383’17 dollars a year; while the produce per 
dollar of capital was 2*58 dollars’ worth in the private, and 1*37 dollars’ 
worth in the joint-stock, and though part of this difference is attributed 
to the circumstance that private manufacturers sometimes hire their 
factories and compames do not, the substance of it is believed to be due 
to the inferiority of the joint-stock management. Anyhow, that cir¬ 
cumstance could have no influence in producing the very marked 
difference in the wages given by the two classes of enterprise, and 
the higher wages would not, and could not, be given unless the* 
production was higher. If all the industries of the country, then, 
were put under joint-stock management, the result would be (J).a 
general reduction in the amount produced, and (2) a consequent 
reduction in the general remuneration of the working-classes, and 
the general level of natural comfort; and the result would be* still 
worse under universal Government management. One of the labourer’s 
gi*eaiest inlerest-s is efficient management, and if he sufiers from the 
replacement of individual employers by joint-stock companies, he 
would Bufifer much more by the replacement of both by the State, 
excepting only in those few departments of business for which the 
Stale happens to possess peculiar advantages and aptitude. I shall 
treat in a subsequent paper of State Socialism in the establishment 
of popular rights. 

f 


John Rae, 
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THE argentine PILIBUSTERER8. 


T he Argentine Kepublic is a peculiarly constituted country. It has 
also come through a good.^eal of rough experience in the eighty 
years in which it has claimed to he a nation. A nation in reality it has 
hever yet become. The fourteen provinces which form the Argentine 
*onfederation have never been so thoroughly welded together as to 
possess a national sentiment dominating, and at the sameS*timo soothe 
ing provincial jealousies. In the rare intervals of peace and harmony 
they have enjoyed since they started on an independent career in 1810, 
provincialism has always been more or less rampant. The feud 
between Buenos Ayres and the inland provinces has hardly had time 
to cool after one civil war, before another plunged them afresh in 
gall and bitterness. Not till the last thirty years did the country 
have any real rest from guerilla fighting. The Gauchos were a con¬ 
tinual scourge to it, and Gaucho generals were its rulers and harriers 
combined. There were always a few too many of them. Bosas 
might have been an endurable tyrant, if Lavalle, Estrada, and 
Urquhsa had given him an occasional breathing spell. As it was, he 
had seldom a moment’s peace. When a rising had been, crushed at 
Coidoba, a pronunciamiento Wjp reported in Corrientes, and ere 
Comentes had been pacified, somebody else had broken loose at Tncu*- 
mnA, ; A Buenos Ayres Governor of those days was an Ishmaelitej 
indeed, and if his hand was not literally against every man, there were 
hands'In abundance agauast him. ' * 

It was fondly hoped that th^ Gaucho era of Argentine politics had 
closed for ever in 1861, on the battlefield of Favon. Then the 
politimans and the financiers all- broke out into hymns of peace. There 
was to be no more fighting in this South American Eden^ 
nunciamientos and all other forms of evil shape were to go out of 
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lashioQ. Moral force fighting was to be a thing of 

the past. The Baenoft revolt of 1880 somewlwtt aisturbed that 
halcyon theory, bat it .qalckly revived again, and once mcare the 
Aigentines and'their, friends agreed that civil strife ,hadhec<^e an 
anachronism. Bat again rnde facts have upset golden dreams.; BnetlOB 
Ayres, the rich, the brilliant, and the wealthy capital of the River Blate, 
indulged in another sharp frenzy of insurrection. Its' citizens, 
goaded.by misrule and spoliation, have tried with but partial success to 
throw off the yoke of a filibustering gang imposed on them the 
provinceSL I'he streets have flowed with blood, and public buildings 
have been cannonaded by national ironclads. A President mpre 
detested than Rosas ever was, has been hunted out of the city to steal 
back ag B-in under the protection of provincial bayonets. At one t|me 
it seemed as if Buenos Ayres had been beaten by the Pi'ovincials as 
completely as she was ten years ^ ago, and by the same men too. 
Greneral Rooa, who forced her back into the Confederation in 1880, 
organised'also the victory, such as it is, of 1890. It was evidently 
through his influence that the insurgents laid down their arms, and 
sacrificed their cause within an hour two after its apparent triumph. 
The revolt has great political, and still greater financial significance. 
It casts a cloud on the future of the Argentine Republic, which no 
mdinary ray of sunshine will be able to break through. , There mS^' 
be a sfiver^ lining to it somewhere, in fact, sanguine eyes already 
begin to see a little bit of silver; but shadows like these are not to 
be dispelled in a day or a week. 

The political mischief might not be serious if it wore not of such 
old standing. In itself, the feud between Buenos, Ayres and the 
inland provinoes is not vital. It turns on no great and unoorapromis- 
able question of principle such as separated the Northern and Southwn 
States before their life and' death struggle for mastery. It is a thing 
of sentiment and political prestige quite as much as of real interest. 
The Buenos Ayreans suffer ip their amovt propre rather than in their 
poickets or their persons, but all the same, it is hard on them to have 
to endure a half alien t egime^ which they know they could soon throw 
off if they Ijad a fair chance. "Were the constitution of the RepuMic 
hopeHstly enforced for only a year or tbwo, the supremacy of the <3or- 
dovese gang would be at an end. .A cle^ ballot-box and a fitir quota 
of rie^resentatives in Congress would secure for Buenos A 3 rre 8 all she 
wantli without the firing of another shot. Her complaint is th# for 
tiie years she has been* filibustered by Cordoba, F^, 

and Tacuman, but of her proper place in the Confederation. Her 
voice was stifled, her industry was crushed by taxes in the levyhsg of 
which she' had only a secondary voice, and her name was 

dragged in the dirt by a corrupt administration- over which, riie had 
littie or no control. This argument she is able to drive home to 
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foreign bondholdens, and otlxer i^tapatlieisic observers by pointing onti 
that after* ,ahe lost har dois i share weight in the Bepablie, the 
natiomd finances drifted into uf^ confasion, the currency lost seventy 
per bent, of its normal vSlne in gK’^d, and jobbing honey-combed the 
public service from the ex-Prefudent himself to the meanest of his 
menids. Buenos Ayres when supreme may have had her faults, but 
the many and varied sins of the Cordoba Gang make them look like 
virtues in comparison. 

Having stated the fundamental issue of the case—the chief pro¬ 
vince of the Confederation against the secondary provinces—^let us 
indicate rapidly how it arose out of the past history of the country. 
From the birth of their independence the Argentines have erred in 
aiming too high and hampering themselves with too large a pro¬ 
gramme. “ The United States of South America” was the first title 
they adopted, and it revealed even at that early day a wide range of 
unfulfilled aspiration. They were, at the first suitable opportunity, to 
absorb Uruguay and Paraguay into the Confederation. Twice they 
went to war with Brazil to prevent her forestalling them in Uruguay, 
and it was the second of these wars which finally broke the power of 
the dictator Rosas. Bolivia and Patagonia were reserved for later 
consumption, and the possibility was not overlooked that Brazil might 
not always be able to keep a firm hand on Mattq Grosso, and her 
other back provinces, which, in point of time, are twice ^s far from 
Rio de Janeiro as from Buenos Ayres. “ The United States of South 
America ” would have been a grand country if the Argentine ideal of 
eighty years ago had not encountered quite so many unexpected 
difiieulties at the outset. When thb Confederation got into its 
teens it drew in its horns a little, and submitted to the limited and 
reduced title of “ United States of the River Plate.” So it was 
styled for the first time in the Treaty of Commerce with Great 
Britain, negotiated by Sir Woodbine Parish, in 1825. 

But this smaller programme was still beyond Argentine strength, 
and terrible waste of blood and treasure has been made in unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to carry it out. It was one of the grand ideas which 
have been the bane of Argentine politics, and the main source of its 
troubles. The people took to making history when their proper 
business was to grow wool and raise wheat. In 1823, when they had 
just; effected their first loan in England for the purpose, as they 
doubtlesB honestly meant at the time, of promoting public works and 
immigration, they went to war with Brazil over the Banda Oriental, 
and tbe money which was to have built a great harbour at Ensenada, 
got wasted in powder and shot at Monte Video. After beating the 
Braziliahs the Confederation had not strength enough left to hold 
itself together. It broke up into five provinces, each of which Wfts 
captured by a dictator of its own. General Dorrego got Bueuos 
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Ayres, Lopez took 3&iita hoisted Hs bsimer in Santiago, 

Bustog, with the help of tbe priests, snatched €ordol)a, and <2mro3a, 
afterwards a zealons Hontenant of Eosas, had ;to he content with 
Eioja, though he aimed at higher things. ' In this, division of 
governorships one important guerilla chief had been overlooked, and 
he resented the slight. General Lavalle, on returning with his 
victorious Ganchos from Brazil, wanted in city phrase “ to know 
where^he came in.” Nothing having been reserved for hith, he pro¬ 
ceeded to help himself after the custom of the country and the age. 
He pounced on Dorrego, the Governor of Buenos Ayres, at Navarao, 
and ^t him. 

(But when Lavalle fancied that he had thus secured the reversion 
to the chief province, he found that he had another rival, and a 
tougher one, to deal with. There came down on him from Guardia 
Monte a commander of Eural Militia, Eosas by name. Being one of 
the principal estancieros, or Shepherd Kings, in his own district, he 
was well provided with the sinews of war. At the first onset Lavalle 
was defeated, and though the battle of Puente Marquez was not in 
itself a very important affair, it gave an evil turn to the development 
of Argentina. The Eepnblic fell a prey to guerilla politics of the most 
rancCrous and quarrelsome'sort. Every province, and even every 
town, was divided into factions. Most of them simply took the name 
of their local chief, but more general catchwords were also in use. 
The Beds, or Progressistas, were fond of posing as Unitarios, while 
they dubbed their opponents Fcderals, , Buenos Ayres was federal, 
because it wished to keep a free hand in regard to its unruly neigh¬ 
bours. The typical XInitario of those days was General Paz, a 
Cordovan. He objected to J3uBtos, the Ultramontane Governor of his 
native State, and turned him.out, whereupon Quiroja. who was in 
league with Eosas, Swept down on him from Eioja. They had two 
short campaigns, the first in 1829, when Quiroja was sent home with a 
flea in his ear, and the second in 1880, when the champion of Eioja was 
again unfortunate. The victories of Tablada and Oncativo made Paz 
a hero in the Andine region. His next move would in all likelihood 
have been on Buenos Ayres, bs>d not the always Inopportnne Eosas 
forestalled him, as he had done L^alle the year before. In 1829 Eosas 
got himself elected to the Governorship of Buenos Ayres, and his first 
enterprise was to settle accounts with Paz, His ally Quiroja up in 
the nortib-west was put in a position to attack Paz vigorously. The 
fighting began at Eio Onarto, spread to Mendoza, and then to Tncu- 
man- Paz had the worst of it every time, and not for several years 
was he able to show fight again. 

Meanwhile Eosas, in 18385 started on his celebrated expedition 
against the Indians in the south of Buenos Ayres. He drove them 
south across the ,Eio Negro, and thus far tiirew the pampas bpen for 
settlement. The prestige of his Indian campi^ign enabled him two 
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years later (1835) to proolaun liinaelf Dictator, a precedent which was 
partly followed forty years later by General Boca, when he made an 
Indian campaign a stepping-stone to the Presidentship. Bat rivals 
were still superabundant, and every now and then Rosas had to be 
fighting for his own hand somewhere or other. In 1839 he wiwi 
compelled to march against General Estrada in Corrientes, and what 
might have been a dangerous rising was nipped in the bud at Paj<» 
Larga., In 1841 Lavalle poppejd up again, this time in the north¬ 
west. Being captured as well as defeated, Rosas had him ‘shot in 
cold blood. 

In 1845 another stormy spirit of revolt reappeared. The llnitamoH 
had transferred their head-quarters across the river to Monte 
Video, where General Paz, their leader, was now hatching desperate 
designs against llosaGk The Dictator laid siege to the Uruguayan 
capital, a task he was desKued never to finish, though he worked hard 
at it for about eight years. All the while, anarchy reigned in the 
provinces, save in Entre Rios, which had fallen into the hands of a 
local tyrant, Urquiza, who seems to have been above the average of 
guerilla chiefs. He entered into an alliance with Brazil, offensive 
and defensive, against Rosas. They carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and had advanced within striking distance of Buenos Ayres 
before Rosas could raise the siege of Monte Video, and recall his army 
to defend his own capital* One sharp engagement decided the war. 
At Caseros, in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, Rosas was com¬ 
pletely routed. 

Here Rosas vanishes from Argentine history to make room for his 
victor, Urquiza, the champion of Entre Rios. Tliis broke up for a time 
the Confederation. The up-river provinces formed a new Confederation 
for themselves with a separate capital at Parana. Por the next nine 
years there were two Brentfords with a king, at least a Congress, in 
each. It was only a question of time when they should again come 
to loggeftieads. Buenos Ayres, thinking she had secured a match 
for Urquiza in her Minister of War, General Mitr6, challenged the 
inevitable combat in 1859 and was worsted by Urquiza at Cepeda. 
Buenos Ayres was forced back into the Confederation and had to 
sit behind Entre Rios, but onlyi/or a short time. Mitre made 
another attempt in 1861 and with better success. The veteran 
Urquiza was routed at Pavon, and the centre of gravity moved down 
the river again to Buenos Ayres. The Confederation was restored 
under its proper head, and in 1862 Mitr6 was elected President. 
Prom I^von dates the existence of Argentina as a nation. Jt had 
till then been ..a group of provinces living in hot water with each 
other. Mitr5 consolidated them and created among them e balance 
of power which rendered it possible for a Pederal Government tio 
maintain itself , apart from and independent of the provinces. 

Had the balance of power been allowed to remain undisturbed, thie 
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era of a civil war .over on tlie Bivjar JPlafee, as tJie 

politicians and financ^^.O]^ more proclaiine^ be,, ,Bnt the 
provincial spirit was sti^ lar from being dead, and there was as little 
love as ever lost between Cordoba and Bnenos Ayres, Any- bold 
soldier who could |dsy his cards well might revive the modbnnd 
Unitdi'ioB and find a pliant tool in them. Such a soldier was Julio 
Boca, now Hinister of the Interior,* a man trained in frontier w^r as 
Bosas had been, and as well suited to his time as Bosas was. Boca 
is a boru; rnler, firm, resolute, and ambitious. He is also a 
statesman' In his way, though of a not very noble school, his model 
being, Hac^^ From his boyhood he has sat at the feet of the 

master of Italian statecraft, and in actual life has found or mad.e some 
fine opportunities of turning his maxims to account. Having married 
into a distinguished Oordovese family—th^ of Dean Funes—he be¬ 
came Oorduvese in politics and in policy. Then he took another leaf 
out of. the book of Bosas in suggesting and carrying out very snc- 
•oessfally an expedition against the Indians. He cleared them out of 
1;h© southern parts, both of Buenos Ayres and Cordoba, and so 
-strengthened the frontier against them that they have never since 
been able to give serious trouble to settlers. When the old, old 
•quarrel broke out again between Buenos Ayres and the inland pro¬ 
vinces, Boca, like another General Monk, conld turn either scale by 
•throwing hib sword into it. He preferred the Unitarios, as the Pro¬ 
vincials still called themselves, though rather to disguise than to 
indicate their object. Afterwards they adopted the even more self- 
satiricfd title of ‘‘Nationals.” 

In 1880 Buenos Ayres, haying been seized with one of its periodical 
fits of restiveness, the Provincials from Cordoba and Tucuman swooped 
down on it as they wer^ about to do again the other day, if Buenos 
Ayr<ea had not at the psychological moment run short of cartridges, 
lloca, in his pet character of General Monk, marched intn the city 
and spee^ly quieted it. Then he had himself elected I^re^ent, and 
in tl^ following year (1881) Buenos Ayres was reduced to the rank 
of an ordinary province by having its capital taken from it, and appro¬ 
priated by the nation. That was a thoroughly Macchiavellian stroke, 
in ,which the calculating genius 4i| Boca is to be cle^irly seen., By 
the Buenos Ayreans to form a new capital for the province, 
he. the most active of their leaders from the city, and secured 

free .aoo|)e.J^cre for himself. Such of them as did not or ooul4 i^ot 
mi|gppiste Ba Plata were gradually driven out of politics. *, Mor|dly, 
Buenos Ayres became, a <^nquered city. It had been filibustered by 
the Cordoba and Tuonmaii carpet-baggers, who introduced Jbto it 
quite a un kind of politics and finance. 

CJordoy^e carpet-baggers, now known as “ Celmanit^,^*. are a 
race by themselves, who have improved on the worst ,ekamples 
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offered them either m the XJnited States. They not only 

endorse the Taihmany Ihat to the victors heltm^ the 

spoils, but they go a fotig St^ ftnther, and bold that the victors 
should take ns much sp^ as they can lay their hands bn. It is 
ackuovrledged all over the world that a man should live by his trade, 
and their trade is politics. They make no secret of it, and hare not 
a vestige of fal^se shame about it. Politics to them means office, 
salaries, opportuniti^. They devote their Kves to the public service, 
and the public should show proper gratitude to them. If it curries 
favour with them by making them presents—^good ; if it wants some 
special favour, and is willing to pay an adequate price—good again ; 
if it can be drawn into a grand speculation in which the big prizes 
drop into official pockets, and most of the blanks into other pockets, 
what harm ? If it be willing to have its credit exploited by raising 
loans, granting concessions, setting up free banks, and revelling all 
round in borrowed money, why should the poor politician not embrace 
the chance to fill his pockets? Such are the x>olitical ethics of Cor¬ 
doba* as they were speedily practised on Buenos Ayres after its 
capture by the Cordovese carpet-baggers. 

And now who are the carpet-baggers? It would be unfair to 
Boca to call him one, though he opened the door for them and care¬ 
fully refrained from turning them out until the other day^ when new 
arrangements could be made to suit himself. He has not only shown 
great forbearance to them, but he stands in close personal relations to 
some of them. Juarez Celman, the arch-jobber and concession-monger, 
if his brother-in-law. It was Boca who at the close of his presi¬ 
dential term in 1886 brought down Celman from Cordoba, and put 
him in as a presidential warming pan. The idea was that the warm¬ 
ing pan having filled itself with doubloons should return to Cordoba, 
and leave the stage open again for General Monk, but that part of 
the confidential programme went awry, Celman got so intoxicated 
with the delights of rolling in money that he became deaf to the^ pru¬ 
dent counsels of his brother-in-law. Once firmly seated the 

beggar’s horse, he rode ahead to-the usual destination. It was 

a Bvely change for him from a law clerk’s desk in Cordoba to the 
Plaza yictoria, and he enjoyed His early career was so very 
obscure that even his townsmen ^ve different accounts of it. Accord¬ 
ing to tome he began life as a ^y in the Mnnicipal Office, but I learn 
from a local history of the provindfe that he owed his start to a lawyer, 
SenOT Del who employed first as clerk and then as seOTetary. 
Del yfeo having been elected Goveomor, both of them abandonedl law 
for p^ticsj and Celman becamq his friend’s Prime Minist^. 

The local chronicler already referred to says proudly of ^iiB adimn- 
istration that “it was composed for the most part of young meU and 
Progressistas, with ideas new and advanced, and keen initiators of 
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liberal refbria.” • d was dVil w lirey 

carried in the teetb strongest and nnjst Hgoted pn^hood in 

the Eiver Plate; = Se astutely did Celman work his premi^pship'tiiat 
he became the neact *^oveTOor of Cordoba, and brought a crowd'ttf his 
friends into the inner circle. His half-brother, Marcos Jaarez; he 
made Jefe PolUiea, or Prefect of Police, a nsnal stepping-stone to the 
Governorship, which Don Marcos enjoyed till the otiter day to the 
great aahnsemeut of his fellow-citizens. A smart yonng brother-in- 
law becanie Intendente, or Mayor of the city, and he is booked for 
the next Ciovemor—^so nicely do the carpet-beggars a.rrattge all those 
family ajSairs in advance. Another henchman, Dr. Oarcano, has since 
becanie notorious in Buenos Ayres as his Black Pope, or go-between. 
The delicate duty of a Black Pope is to condpct certain private and 
personal negotiations which frequently run parallel with the official 
bnes. In the too frank phraseology of Washington lobbyists he 
“ fixes up the steal,” says how much is wanted for A., how much for 
B., how much for C., and so on down to Z., assuming he stops there, 
which is by no means certain. 

Evidently Boca had not a high opinion of his relative's intellect, or 
he would not have chosen him for a warming pan, but in that he was 
not singular. Englishmen who knew Celman in Cordoba describe him 
as a careatuiie without brains, but of unlimited self-assurance; and a 
low kind of cleverness. He had played his cards well as a politician, 
and every step he rose was well secured by the new allies he was 
always gathering round him. He filled every official vacancy’ with 
relatives or fnends who became his touts and electioneers. Oarcano, 
his Black Pope, he made Postmaster-General at Buenos Ayres, and 
editor of the new presidential .organ, ha Argtntiim. ^Every man in 
the ring has gorged himself with presents, pickings, commissions, and 
plunder under all kinds of names. • The site of Celman's private 
house in BuCnos Ayres is well known to have been given to him as a 
mark^ gratitude for favours to come. It is full of pictures and 
statul^, which he had not the trouble either of selecting or paying 
for. Prom his windows he could look north, east, west^ and south on 
public works which in some shape had paid toll to him or other members 
of the gang. It was almost impo^hle to get an audience of him on 
basiness without being blackmailed fro^ the sbreet-door upwards. 

In the imlad days of the Celman rigirm^ when paper dollars were 
fiying about in handfuls, an itohin|^ palm might have bemi painted 
over the door of every Ministry as an official symbol. Ah, eminent 
contractor in Buenos Ayres said once: “ When I want to see a 
Minister itocpsts me on an average six or seven hundred dollars. At 
thedoor 1 must slip two dollars into the porter’s hands,or his Excellency 
is not likely to be in. ^hen I get to the secjretary’s clerk, and a fifty 
dollar note must be dropped among his papers, or his Excellency is 
sure to be engaged three or four deep. That passes me on to the 
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secretary, whose valnaMe time is worths a hundred dollars .a minute. 
He thinks he is domg tae a great favour when he lets me oS fm five 
hundred dollars. At last I get to the great man himself, and how he 
receives me depends entirely on the progress of affairs between his 
Black Pope and me. If the official percentages are bemg satisfactorily 
arranged he is chatty and pleasant as can be—^promises anything I 
like to ask, and meaning all the' time to do very little. But if the 
private negotiations are hanging fire, it has a visibly depressing 
infiuence on the official ones also.” 

There are still some Arcadian souls who will not believe that 
Argentine jobbing is so brazen-faced as it is called. Doubtless many 
untrue stories are told about it, and the modicum of truth in others 
may be much exaggeijated. I would fain avoid giving countenance 
to mere gossip, and therefore limit my illustrations to what good 
authority can be given for. Tho Northern Central Railway job, for 
instance, was carried out with such unblushing coolness that nearly 
every step of it can be traced, ■ A political railway had been built 
from Cordoba to Tucuman, a nigger railway, good only to quarter 
politicians on as managers, station-masters, and engine-drivers. The 
Argentine Government could not ^ork it, could hardly keep the 
engines on the rails even, and it had to be sold. Tenders were invited 
by public ^vertisement, and a day and hour were appointed for 
opening them at the Ministry of Public Works in presence of the 
tenderers. Three tenderers were represented on the occasion, and 
three tenders were duly opened. A. offered fifteen million one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, B. fifteen million dollars, and 0. fourteen 
million nine hundred dollars. The Minister of Public Works 
declared A. to be the purchaser,, and the preparation of the 
contracts was at once begun. President Celman was at this time 
out of Buenos Ayres—in Cordoba, I believe—and a fortnight after¬ 
wards a telegram was received by the successful tenderer stating that 
by. mistake one of the tenders had been overlooked. The original 
tenderers were invited to meet again at the Ministry of Public‘Works 
and see it opened. They did so, when the Minister entered into a 
rambUtig explanation about a tender having been sent by mistake to 
his pnvfte house and lost itself somehow in his letter-box. It had 
now been recovered, and on being opened it turned out to be a second 
tender from C. for fifteen million two hundred thousand dollars, which 
was duty accepted, and A. calmly put on one side, though the contracts 
with him had actually been draft^! 

The letter-box story was Si very transparent mask for something 
peculiar that had • taken place in the interval between the first and 
second meetings at the Ministry of Public Works, bul where this 
carpet-bagging came in was nob at first quite clear. There, could 
be very little steal in a simple act of sale and purchase. It had, 
h owever, a sequel in which the cloven hoof betrayed itself. The 
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purchaser on tiJdng pogB^Bsicm Ipinid the railway ia a aony state. There 
was hardly rail <m it lor anythiag else ihaa corkscrews* and the 
sleepers would hare xnade poor firewood. The road had in short to 
be rebuilt, and the Oorernment guaranteed interest on Bereral mUUona 
of dollars for that gnirpose. There is nothing that the carpet-bagger 
and filibusterer likes so well as to have his finger in a little loan. 
Anything may be put down under the elastic head of commission, 
or floating expenses.” How this particular loan was officially greased; 
is no doubt recorded in the archives of the Argentine secret service. 
What appears on the surface is that the Kortheru Central Bailway, 
instead of realising fifteen million one hundred thousand dollars for 
the Treasury, as it would have done under A.’s tender, produced, 
after sBowing for the new capital, only twelve or thirteen million 
dollars. 

Loan-mongering of various sorts was an important and lucarative 
branch of the filibustering business of Celman and Company. In loan, 
contracts a very liberal margin is generally left for commissions and 
etceteras. Four percent on tbe “ firm ” price is not unusual, and 
if the contractor were reproached with extravagance he might shrug 
his shoulders and say significantly: “ My dear fellow, you don’t 
suppf^e that we get it all, do you ? ” * Then the contractor has to get 
his profit, which, if he is abnormally merciful, may he another fivo 
per cent. In Argentine usury that is mild. I have cd|)ieB of the 
official contracts of one small loan where the dijfference between the 
contractor’s price and the issue price was fifteen per cent,^ Of course, 
only “ very eminent firms ” get big whacks like these, and in the final 
adjui^tment of accounts Celma3Q and Company would not be forgotten. 

Juarez Celman, tbe lawyer’s clerk of ten years ago and the reputed 
forty million dollar man.of to-day, must have done some conjuring 
with his presidential salary of thirty-six thousand dollars a year if 
he had no subsidiary sources of income. His sudden wealth is of 
itself primd facie proof that he had. It is confirmed by the strange 
CQinddence of all his political friends and confederates having also 
leaped from poverty to affluence in their first, few years of office. 
His Black Pope Carcano, who, by the way, lost his Postmaster-Gene¬ 
ralship in the recent lightening of the pirate ship, produced from hi» 
Oordovese carpet-hag one of the many princely mansionis in the 
vioini^ of Palermo where the late revolution broke out. I^bUo 
opinion in Buenos Ayres may do them injustice, but it is firmly 
convinced that Celman and Carcano had a finger, and not a little' one 
either, in all the loans brought out under their auspices, as well as in 
the important.concessions which they induced a servile legislature to 
vote by the'«dozen. According to popular repute every man of the 
gang had his price, and **‘Carcano’s tariff” became a byword among 
concession hunters. All kinds of favours, large or small, were 
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thankfally received lay ’ 'ISiey donld opeii tiieir months one day 
to the extent of a millkm or a ta^on and a half, dollars, and next 
day thi^ wonld playftQly swanovr a two or three hnndred dollar pill. 
In one notorions case, a million and a half dollars was pnblicly 
mentioned as the coat of “ CT-trying through ” a concession. Turkish 
officials, who have hitherto been the champion artists in backsheesh, 
leave off where Argentine blackmailers begin. The price of a drain¬ 
age scheme at Buenos Ayres would buy a whole cabinet of pashas at 
Galata. 

, When Argentina is said to be a very rich country, I readily admit 
that it is—-in concession's and other political spoil. Talk yourself 
hoarse ab#at the fertility of the pampas, their bottomless beds of black 
loam and the splendid crops they can produce, but do not forget that 
the two best paying trades in the country have for years past been 
politics and finance; exploiting the Treasury with one hand, and 
European capitalists with the other. The money which has been 
made and lost over there since President Celman came into office, in 
188C, runs into millions sterling. A true inventory of it would be 
thrown aside as incredible, or more indulgent readers might refer it 
with a sneer to Baron Munchausen. But without attempting an exact 
estimate, simply look at the scope which the filibusterers have had 
for their operations. When the CJordoba regime began with General 
Roca’s presidentship, in 1880, the public debt, internal and external, 
was under eighty-seven million dollars. When he handed over the 
reins to his brotiaer-in-law Celman, in 1886, it had grown to fully a 
hundred and seventeen million dollars, and the Ministry of Finance 
was costing fourteen and three-quarter million dollars a year. 
President Celman in his second message to Congress (May 1888) 
stated the amount of the debt at forty-seven million dollars Internal, 
and ninety-two milUcib External—total a hundred and thirty-nine 
millicms, or twenty-two millions increase in a couple of years. In his 
last message (May 1890) he had to report a farther increase to two 
%uhdrod and eighty-one and a half million^dollars—namely, a hundred 
and eighty-eight millions Internal, and ninety-three and a half millions 
Extei^l. The rapidity with which the carpet-baggers have run up the 
public debt is a disgrace they cannot get away from. Tt rests on no 
va^fue hearsay or mere suspicion, but is fixed on them by their official 
records, from which ^e following figures are titken: 

ARCtENTINE NATIONAL DEBT, 1880-90. 

' ISTBttNAL. eXTURSAI,. TOTAI.. FEE CENT. lECBEABE 

Mat ^ 81 ' . S . ' ' $ ' t 

. 1880 . 86,313,000 

1888 ... ' 117,000,000 36 , 

1888 ' 47,100,000 92,427,000 139,627,000 20 

1889 187,&4«,000 , 98,698,000 281,644,000 120 

B*om« of 1890 over 1880 . • • ■ $195,331,000 227 
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National dobtaJiaim^v^aHt of^^rowi^ Intt not many of them 
more than ta«ble l^emadNres in a deoenninm as that of the Argentine 
Bepublic has done nnder Cordoba rigime. The carpet^jaggera, 
who till lately terrorised Buenos Ayres, not only' spent lavishly as 
most young Governments do, but they discovered entirely new and 
original methods of mortgaging the future. They went in for bank¬ 
ing reform forsooth! One of the many ^litical errors of the Argen¬ 
tine Bepublic has been an inveterate weakness for State banking. 
The first bank in Buenos Ayres—^it was a modest and useful institu¬ 
tion, started by English merchants to relieve them from exorbitant* 
rates of discount—the politicians would have a hand in. They 
brought it of course to grief, and it was soon a mere distlabutor 
Government greenbacks. After the fall of Bosas (1852), it was re¬ 
suscitated as the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres, and up to the 
beginning of the Cordoba regime it got along very well, though still 
mainly in the greenback business. A second State bank, the 
National, was started in 1872, and after that came a flood of pro¬ 
vincial banks, all run as a branch of provincial politics. They lent 
money to their friends, with a light heart and on lighter security. 
But that did not do so much harm after all, seeing the borrowers took 
it in paper, and the only difficulty was to print the paper fast enough. 
Paper money is a strange and apparently incurable mania among 
Argentines, especially up the country. They are absolutely free from, 
European prejudices in favour of metallic money. Gold they have 
come to regard as a thing of evil not to be touched or countenanced 
in any shape. When foreigners talk to them of their absurdly 
inflated paper values, they reply: “ Oh, no, it is not the paper values 
that are too high; it is the gpld. Gold premiums ar^ outrageous 
evils and must collapse one day.’* They playoff paper against gold 
—a very one-sided and fore-doomed contest f* any country to "enter 
into, above'all for a young country whose exports do not coimr more 
than two-thirds of its imports, and less than half of its total fomgn 
liabilities. 

The carpet-baggers are Argentine to the backbone in their heredi- 
tmy partiality for paper money. More paper ” was ever their 
shibboleth, until foreign capitalists at the eleventh hour put a veto on 
it. The BO-<ailled Argentine boom which preceded, and in fact pro¬ 
duced the present collapse, was a thing paper mainly. Substsatitfl 
progress there was, doubtless, in vasious directions, but the higher 
flights of ^eulation. were made on papet wings. The pinwnS qi the 
Argentine Peedalus were greenbacks, and th^ had an advantage over 
their classic originals, in so far as they could be indefinitely renewed 
and multiplied. This new;. Daedalus broke his fall by collecting a pile of 
paper Wings underneath him. To pur unsympathetic eyes “ Nacbnales ” 
may oe mere rag money, but he prefers them to either gold or silver. 
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The whole profelem xti Steld bashing in the Argentine is tp get notes 
enough. Secure that, i^d everything else may be trusted to take 
care of itself. The Gelmanites feavely did their share of note manu¬ 
facturing. They have given to the four millions of Argentines nearly 
the same quantity of paper currency as the thirty-six million inhabi¬ 
tants of the United Kingdom require to have in circulation. The 
United Kingdom is satisfied with' forty millions sterling. The Argen¬ 
tine Bepublic has, in its various issues legal and illegal, about two 
hundred million dollars, and still it cries for more. In the past 
three years its note circulation has nearly trebled, and yet grave 
responsible politicians, like the new President, Pellegrini, affirm that 
it is still inadequate to the wants of the country. Of course, it will 
always be when the v^lue of the paper dollar falls faster than the 
number of them is increased. 

In 1.886, when Cel man took office, gold was nearly at par, which 
in popular language means that the paper money of the day was 
only at a alight discount measured in gold. . The note circulation was 
then pbout eighty million dollars, and for two or three years of Boca’s 
Administration (1880-86) it had been actually convertible—^you could* 
get gold for bank-notes in Buenos Ayres. Under these conditions the 
Argentine paper dollar was prJMJti6ally worth its face value—four 
shillings. But thaf was not good enough for Celman apd Company. 
They had called into existence a ravenous brood of State bauks. All 
the loafers, beef-eaters, and Orpheus C. Kerrs were in a hurry to 
borrow, but there was no money to lend them. The eighty million 
dollar notes in circulation only sufficed for legitimate trade, and more 
could not be printed under the existing law. Finance Minister 
Pachec so^d the dilemma, with a little bit of sleight-of-hand, 
entirely tomrgentin© taste. He patched up a free banking law pro¬ 
fessedly on United State lines, ,bnt with much more of Cordoba than 
of Washington in it. The supply of notes was to be doubled, not all 
at once, but by degrees, starting with ah addition of forty million 
dollars to the existing eighty millions. The new note was to be 
called a “ Nacional ”—the only provision of the law whi(3^ has been 
strictly carried out—and for guarantee it was to have a special issue 
of iiovemment bonds, four and a half per cents, payable in gold. 

The next question was how were the banks to pay for these bonds ? 
Oold they had none, and the bonds being repayable in gold the 
Government could hardly give ^em away for nothing—^except, per¬ 
haps, to its special pet, the Naticmal Bank. Vaks, or lOU’s,, are 
infinitely useful in Argentine i banking, but even the carpet-baggers 
could imt stretch finn.T^eift1 charity so far as to base a note issue on 
tbem. Gold had to be got somehow, and Europe was the only source 
of supply. Wheels had to be set moving within wheels in order 
to reach the pocket of the European capitalist. The Provincial Banks 
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being alreadj of dnbioM dolrei^ oonld r^e lu^bing on th^ own 
credit, and tWr god<<>p«r«nt8, iihe Provincial Oovemments, bad to b^p 
them. Most of the Ppovindal Governments being only second or third 
rate debtors, the H^tiimal Government had to endorse for them, ft 
was a mixed security to lend on, but the British investor will inimxi 
head-foremost into any kind of wasps’ nest prepared for him by a 
“ highly respectable honse.” 

Thus 4ihe National Government, the Provincial Governments, the 
Provinmi^' Brndra, and the Provincial politicians had the supreme 
felicity of getting heroically in debt all together. The Provincial 
Governments sold bonds of their own in London, and with the proceeds 
bought bonds of the National Government in Buenos Ayres against 
which they issued notes.. It would have saved trouble and expense if 
the two sets of carpet-baggers had simply swopped bonds and the 
British investor would have been well out of iL These, moreover, 
were the easiest cases; more diMcnlt ones had also to be dealt with in 
other ingenious ways. Banks which could not borrow for themselves,, 
or find a friend to borrow for them, had to get credit from ^he 
, Treasury. They arrauged to pay for their Government bonds by seven 
annual instalments, and meanwhile they were allowed to go ahead 
issuing notes against them as if they had been fully paid. The two 
prindpal .State banks—the National and the Provincial of Buenos 
Ayres—*had io be most leniently treated of all. The proportion of the 
new issue they were entitled to waS far beyond what they could pay 
for, even on the instalment principle. But some smart fellows set to 
work to4i«5over neglected claims they had on the Government. The 
Provinmid Bank had suffered' damage through the nationalisation of 
BuencMS Ayres—so many million dollars compensation ^ that. It 
had lost heavily on its exchange* operations in trying to lHdntain'the 
convertibility of the old currency in 1884 and 1885—a few more 
millions fin* that. Thus artificial credits were made for the FrovinoUd 
Bank as a jet off gainst a considerable x>ortion of its new issue, 
and the rest it,undertook to provide for on the seven years* 
system. 

The National Bank being the National Bank, and the nation being 
its princi^ shareholder, it could nbt, of course, be treated as a 
comnum debtor. The Government bonds it required to enlarge its 
issue were simply handed over to it j bt^>§nlh a proviso that they 
should not cany inteifest. A sarcastic commentary on this transaction 
is famished by the differepoe of opinion which has sincA arisen as. to 
whether it was intended'for b gift or a loan. The author of the 
Free Bankix^ Ijaw says now he meant it only for a loan; bnt his 
sucoeaioR, Sefior Varela, wrote it off as a gift. Where a sum ^.taany 
million dofiaxs is' involved, misunderstandings of that sort are 
unfortunate. Of the one hundred and mghty-eight million dollars of 
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Internal D^bt witb wbictb. tbe Bepnblic is now saddled, <me hundred 
and sixty xnilUon dollars srose out of the Free Banking Law of 
November 1887, which nmy be more correctly designated'a Free 
Current Law. Its nuo^ is “ bank-notes for everybody; ” or, ** how 
to trade without gold pay your debts without coating you any¬ 
thing,” In sober earnest that is what the Argentines are coming to if 
they keep on their present tack, , Once before they ran their curraucy 
down to the burlesque depth of threei-halfpence in the dollar^ and it 
needed nearly nine hundred million dollars of paper to buy bread and 
jerked beef for two millions of people. Innocent strangers landing at 
Buenos Ayres in the sixties, or even well into the seventies, were 
horrided at hot^ bills^ which charged them a hundred dollars per day 
for a ik>om, and twenty or thirty dollars for every meal. If they went 
to the theatre they WOuld have to fill all their pockets with notes to 
pay for a box, and even the pit came to twenty dollars plus twenty 
dollars entrance money. But those dollars had a bark much worse 
thim their bite. They had come down in the world, till their sterling 
equivalent of four shillings could buy two dozen of them. 

That is the sort of currency which Oelman and Company were 
anxious to get back to. They had the note reduced more than once 
to fifteenpence sterling—all owing, they said, to the iniquitous gold 
premium, which was manipulated by foreign speculators in the Buenos 
Ayres Bolsa. But 4t might be that an increase in the* note supply 
from eighty million dollars to over two hundred millions in less than 
three years had also some infiuence on their decline in value. It is 
this currency muddle which demands attention first, foremost, and all 
the way along, both from the Argentines themselves and from their 
creditors. Until it is realised in the full breadth of its wide-reaching 
demoralisation, there can be no permanent relief to the country. 
Other evils and difficulties lie on the surface; this one goes to the 
root of the whole commercial, financial, and political system. With 
money so bad and fraudulent as the Argentines revel in, no country 
can have profitable or useful intetcourae with the rest of the world; 
it can have no standard tf value fit to trust from day to day; its 
public revenue and expenditure must be always in disorder, and stable 
Govomment of the rudest kind becomes well-nigh impracticable. 
With the best intentions, and the most hraiourable sentiments, people 
cannoli be sure of meeting their foreign engagements punctually with 
bank-notes which may every now and then drop to sixty or seventy 
' per cent, discount. 

So far. as personal character and reputation go, the new President 
Pellegrini is the ma Ti for the? emergency. He is highly cultivated 
without being a theorist or a doctrinaire. He is a good tacticism 
without having ever soiled his fingers with jobbing or concesition- 
mongering^ For an Argentine politician, he has an exceptionally wide 
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experience of the world. Xiondon is &s familiar to him as Buenos 
Ayres, and^^e is at hoii^e fd$o in the City. There is English common 
sehse about him, thanlm no doubt to the strain of English blood in 
his veins., Tradition , ^veg him credit for being nearly relate to our 
own ideal tribune, John Bright, and, though the relationship may not 
be quite so close as is said, it must have had some wholesome influence 
on his moral qo^tituticm and his training. The one reproach ever 
heard against Pellegrini during the Gelman scandals, was that he 
should have got- into sudi a gcdere, and being in, should have 
remained. He certainly ran a risk of touching pitch and being 
defiled, but the event has proved him to be a far-seeing man. Know¬ 
ing as. he must have done what Celman was, and how the thieves’ 
carnival must end, he waited apparently for his opportunity. Now 
he has got it and in a perfectly constitutional way. Whatever difference 
of opinion there may be as to the other party-leaders in Buenos 
Ayres, no one can deny that Pellegrini stood at his x>ost all through 
the crisis. He gave his rivals a fair chance, and even his opponents 
he treated honourably. Now, in his turn he is entitled to a fair 
field, though there is more than one reason to doubt if he will get it. 
His partnership with Boca may not bode well. Of course it must be 
paid for either in meal or in malt. The Argentine Macchiavelli never 
gives himself away, or does anything for nothing. Pellegrini will 
have had to take him on his own terms, however stiff, and most likely 
it is the next reversion of the presidentship. 

But, whether under Boca or Pellegrini, the Bepnblic will be much 
safer than it was under Celman. An attempt at least will now be 
made to .deal with the ruinous, abuses which are festering in the body 
politic. It cannot be expected to have a sudden or rapid success. 
The evils that Argentina is suffering from have penetrated deep into 
the commerce, the finance, and the whole economy of the country. 
Take the currency question alone, and ask yourself what one man can 
be expected to do in a few weeks or months towards healing a' sore 
which has been running for oyer sixty years! The patient has yet 
to be convinced that ^ it is a sore and not a» mere outbreak of over- 
exuberant health. At every new pinch there wifi be babbling lunatics 
in Congress and in the local press clamouring for more rag-money. 
Before Mr. Pellegrini was warm in the presidential chair, he heard the 
old, old ciy raised—a new issue of a hundred millions. He will tery 
probably have to yield to it, though his personal objection to such 
quack measures was voluntarily proclaimed and put on record only a 
few montbs ago. There can be no question just now, or for months 
hence, of a new foreign loan except it be to avert default on loans 
already out. Even the short-sighted optimism of Bishopsgate. Street 
must by thie time be near^ eadiansted^ and outside of tlie oommli^on 
clique nobody in this country waqts more Argentine securities. As 
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a pis oiler there may have to he more rag-money to meet urgent 
necessities, but next doee shduld be the last. 

• If President i Pellegi^i, is to live up to the expeotalitms of his 
friends and the stern exigenoies of the situation, he will at the earliest 
moment produce a steate^Bulike" scheme for giving the Eepublic a 
circulating medium whi^ will be of some use in international exchange. 
The jpresent one is fit only for Gauchos and political pickpockets. It 
has been created by loafers and jobbers to enable them to plunder the 
honest labourer. If it be continued, it will drive labour out of the 
country, and commerce after it. The close-fisted Italians and Basques 
who go out to the Eiver Plate to work hard and take home all the 
money they can save in a few years, are not always going to let them¬ 
selves be fooled as they have been lately with bank-notes which may 
be down twenty per cent, in value before they have had them half an 
hour in their pockets. When they used to put their savings in thi 
banks that was worse. Every cent they could scrape together w'as 
lodged on deposit until the little pile grew big enough to be remitted 
borne. On the day before the mail closed, men and women went in 
hundreds to the banks to get drafts on Italy or Spain. They knew 
from their receipts they had so many dollars to their credit, and they 
had it all reckoned out how manylires or pesetas of their own country 
they should get for it. But in the interval things may have happened 
which the poor souls had no suspicion of Just the dr^ before, the 
gold premium may have shot up thirty or forty points, sending their 
wretched paper dollars down in the same proportion. When they 
made sure of getting a draft for a hundred Hres, the teller might 
have to explain to them that the Italian equivalent of their dollars 
was now only eighty lires. They would first be dumbfoundered, then 
indignant, then heartbroken. Often and often men, as well as women, 
would slink off into a comer of the bank office and have a good cry. 

At last they became sullenly desperate, stopped putting their savings 
in bank, and stuffed the greasy notes in their belts.' Millions of dollars 
^. paper money are believed to have di.sappeared in that way, the 
boarders still hoping against hope that it may come all right again. If 
nothing is done toward at least a partial atonement for the cruel 
robbery which has been perpetrated on these foreign labourers, no 
Argentine Government can ever hope to recover b'redit and con¬ 
fidence abroad; The Bepublic has m this matter violated the 
most ^mentary duty of a civilised State, and there can be little 
symp^y felt for its own troubles until it shows some disposition to 
repa^ 1>he.wrongs it has aystetoatically inflicted on the innocent people 
who created for it the best paiift of its real wealth. In future, foreign 
labour and foreign trade should insist on the Argentines giving them 
honest m<mey. If they will cheat with rag dollars, let them cheat 
each other. As a sequel to honest money, there will also have to be 
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honest banking. Qf Argentina haivBf as a rale, no more 

conceptlon||l:^n a monk^;]^ c^. the Tiolm^ ^ey hare played very 
extensively at {r€^ htu^ng, With the result that m^t o£ their free 
banks are novr a .pal^ nais^ee. Seme of theni cab no longer dis-. 
guise their insolyency, in fact they seem rather proud of i;t. Where 
not openly and ocmfe^dly insolvent, they are under gmve suspicion. 
Even the condition of the National Bank is, according.to Buenos 
Ayres telegrakns, ** a cause of anxiety.” To-morrow ire may ,hear 
the same thing of the l^vincial Bank of Buenos Ayres, the o^est 
and once the most respected in the Bepublic. The minor provincial 
banks, which have been little else than bucket-shops, wfll have to be 
reformed out of existence. General Roca is understood to be of that 
opinion, and it is strongly held in Argentine circles in London. 
Action has, in fact, been already taken on it/ for a Buenos Ayres 
telegrem of August 20 stat^ that the Governor of Cordoba (Marcos 
Jnarez) haa resigned, and the Provincial Bank of Cordoba has been 
closed. This may be the beginning of an honest attempt to rid the 
Republic of the bogus banking system. It was very much happier and 
better off when its business was done by a third of the number of 
banks it now has. A hundred million dollars of hard cash would 
be an infinitely safer currency for it than over two hundred million 
dollars of greenbat&s; twelve strong well-managed banks would 
render .‘ it far better service in every way than sixty rotten ones. 
If the Argentines could screw themselves up to the self-denial of 
placing their hanking system under the control of genuine, instead of 
amateur bankers, then there would still be a hope for them; but 
without good money, good" banks, and good finance generally, no 
other coni^iyable good, tiding that can happen will be of much 
benefit to them. 

' ' W. R. Lawson, 



H. P. LID DON 
Sn /l^emorfam. 


N ot for a xnoment mtIU I pretend l3mt I mite these memorial words 
on Henry Pany Liddon in the spirit of an impartial critio. On 
Che contrary, 1 venture to write them only in order that those thou¬ 
sands who admired and honoured him in his public career may know 
a little more of what it mis which those who had the priii^ege of his 
idtimaoy, and who dearly loved him, felt to be the peculiar i^ne and 
sigpalficance of his personality. Writing of him under the Very 
shadow of his loss, that signi&canoe cAid that value impress themselves 
with special acuteness; and the memory is quickened by an a&ction 
whitch can with difficnlty learn to believe that a presence so vital and 
60 exhilarating will never be found at ‘onr side again, with the look 
and the speech that had, for so Icng, been onr delight. 

yaj^ is it that we should say of him,"if we are asked why we 
attribj^tad to hina such peonliar value ? 

)matd not touch on th<Mie obvions gifts of his, which were 
revj^^ed through his preachihg end his writing, and which are public 
pra||ltl |y« He had literary and theological learning; he had style ; he 
haa^ffh^^Oiric^ skill ahd pasrion.! All this X can assume to bo acknow-’ 
ledj^i bnt what was it in him which gave force and colour to 
all 

ha had that which we call ** distinction." You might agree 
with or not agree $ yon might criticise and discuss his gifts; but, 
anyhoip^ liC had the quality of G|>eclality. In any roomful of mcm, 
his was Iblt with a distinot and rare impression. If he let 

himself^Hlwak, hla vtdce, mannfer, style, articulation, arrested you | yon 
wanted to listen to hint, whoever else wes speaking: his phrases, ^ie 
expressions, caoght your ear. Here was somebody notable ; so 
VOL LtUI. 2 H 
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knew. He stood oat Ids felloTtt ^ t2v^ 'm • ^voor in hi» 
company wHoH wi|B 

And this impto«|ioffi va$ ^ whicsh 1b4ong<4 ^ ; it was 

not the resalt o( pe/ri^jealai' and sepsacwto gift^ tmtdt itoedf 
known thipngir nXl WhatdVt^ he dM told wto nnlik& 
another’s; was ohiuntoleristic of himtoU. 4U:^ this was what garo 
him, to thcee who had the joy of his friendtddp, such IntoiBse ftnd^nf- 
falling Hotorest days each as oars, wbtuFe the [^tMKdard 

of cnltote, and clerernesB, and character iS to hi^, it rd<j[idrtoa most 
remarkahle force of inward ene^y for any one to show hiotoolf dearly 
and distititotly above the average. It is this which makes tht present 
generation of educated men appear so strangely dull mid common* 
place. Sooh crowds of men can come up to a very deotot ]evd | so 
veiy« veiy few can pass it. The reSolt is that they all look exactly 
alike; they all talk with abont the same ability; they aU conform to 
a very respectable standard of knowledge and reading and wits j we- 
feel that they have all been through a common mill; a veiy yood mill; 
we do not deny thto; only, good as are Huntley & Palmer’s Beading 
Mills, it teust be ocmfessed that the bisonits are very much alike. This 
feeling d the common average weighs upon us, and depressea It 
makes ns horribly conscious that uobody need be missed—that there is 
certun to be only too many who are ready to take his place, and who* 
will do as wbllas he. And, therefore, it is with quite a peculiar and 
excessive delight that we recognise one who, like Liddon, so obviously 
stands apart from, and above, the average. He had kepi his ocmtours 
free; he had never let himself be ground down to the ordiuary 
mould. He had got. the tons and quality that could never be mis¬ 
taken for another’s. He was, in a word, intensely interesting* 
To watdi him, to catch his glance, his geftturea, his motion, 
his intonaition, was a perpetual joy in itself. Everything that 
came fimn him, in word or deed, was exactly typical of him. It 
was so sure to be like him, that it gave you the shock of a dsiicious 
surpikw, every tiom it happened-—the surprise, not of a novelty* httt of 
recognitoag so intense an idmitity under a novel form; You sdsed on 
it with the laughing glee of a sdentiSc enthusiast pounong on a new 
Bpeeunen, in some unexpected spot, of a favourite or famBiar organism. 
Ton mentally treasured up the saying, or the act, whatever ik'Srss; 
you went abontjtepeaitmg or re-enacHog it j yomjaiighed quietly to your¬ 
self shmo as yen recalled it. This gave to his oompauionship an Inex- 
haustitjj^ cmtm ; it was impotoible ever to be with him few 

minutto without adding to your stores cl relishing mem^&es pi this 
kind, tip sconething was sure to come: and it bnh¥ed np so 
iustinotivdly; and it threw itself Into such varied and imtoqt^Ooted 
forms ; and if onoe a vein Was started, it developed so and so 
richly ; and the happy words flowed along with such amaaktg rapidity 
of selection; and he l^came so confident and insistent and abundant. 
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as lie felt the tB&fiat €$ in it.; and. hb eye »o kindled 

with memxoei^ M9n«p* # 1 $ i^l^etion, and his &e6 m t^hdsled 
with expvejMd<»« Sisd'hclMli^ fancies; that, when «t last 

yon inaxvSg^tk>'dM|^ yiXnMeHf tDitt his aflei^onate grasp, as he 
follcyred ftm ont of his naOnn ta ilie top the st^rs, and still held 
both jove h«ids in hiS| itnd. stiU haft some last irrepressible epithet or 
inupltelde |»hrase to add to tha vtaaioy already showered npon yon; 
yon dua^pesned giot?h^ with the sense tihat, certainly, there was no 
talk like ljiddon’s--Ha 0 ^ dnO qtdte qp S|^ial and so vitalising. 

Of cooine, for this to he required to know yon, to know 

exactly where he stood toward yon; to one was more sensitiTe to the 
eociat atmosphere abont hbn. He oonid never expand like this except 
when he was sure of the snirotindings. TTntal he had made hihiself 
aware of his company, Ibe would repr^ every i%nal or suggestion of 
alt this. People might interview him or meet him and nevOr snspect 
the fnnd o£ imaginative ^and ironical humour that he was holding in 
restraint. But once give him confidence in yon, and so long as he 
was in deoent health, these funds never foiled you. The humonr was 
instinctive and overflowing. Not even dark home of anxiety Would 
be enough to subdue it. Bven at times when he was wrilang letters 
full of the blackest forebodings, and when he was penetrated with 
pessimistic distresses, stiU, in the evening, when yon oaug|it himtfiree 
to talk, the delicious springs ^ fun and brilliaxuy would bubhlO and 
brim with the same inevitable felicity. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his 
touching little picture of him, harps on hll sweet and gentle m^ancholy. 
Thik conveys a very partial impression. I should say that, gentle as 
was his manner, with its soft tenderness of conrtci^, and its priestly 
touch of anxiety, still there was to one on earth whose was sq sure' 
to gr^t one with a beaming bcfo of ^ertness, or who was so quick 
in reponse to any fon. Hor, again, should I say that his habitual 
gentlei^ess could at all conceal the fire that glowed beneath it, and* 
whfoli would kindle into ready fimne at any provocation tbafc'was 
awasKl^ Ikwt to rouse it. 1%ere wenasubjects on which he would i^peak 
with a vehement excitement that grew hotter as it found words; 
and he had this murk of the natural orator, that the language would 
win ep^ramtindae force andpreeisicm, according to the measure of the 
heat horned b^ind it; and again the brilliancy of the epigrams 
that dewed frcsn his lips would fe^ and renew the hs&t. At such 
times'It‘Wills evident how explosive were the forces of that sensitive 
phy8iq[tby''Whi<fo he had to manage and control under the restraint of 
a deliilhe hiaS. dfociplmed courtesy. 

Sudh a imwons^ty, so fresh, so vivid, so abundant, so elastic^ so 
vivacioui^ Was bound to be ever interesting and ever oharmmg. 
was this lr««duiess, this elasticity of character, the least diminished by 
the fact thst, intelleotually, his lines were singularly formal and 
motionless. On the contrary, is it not often true tiliat humour and 
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imagination p% witb liltel^j|yetoL 
pirot whidb fa 
sets thase fofO0S laA 

relieved firotn^a M «<»2i " 

to ba tak(»n <(axtii^a m«r^ is 

attaok, ^ faM, t#fce|«(diafea, to to 

oppotteaito* iawbnTt Ko a^mmon np ali . 

the pol^^ii i|t^(j!i|t^ Befinito and 
imtoente advocate and^to the 

ilnetrt^lMtgtot^d'ibr Ittixnoar, fot mtoy, few 
ato tbenwelves in tJionofc 
oppoal»axti1les td a qoidk; 

btURJitiSase of tidleulona. 8a<di op^i^tuaitiM;v::?P^f'i^y^^^ 
Liddon. Ha Iiad all bis weapmw ,, 'IB^-nplWtts^^bn 

of nWord was like an instinct; and the 


a was np 








hoA 1ie»n sighted, 
hennd slipped Ipwmji tlw 

was his power in talk, atid in wtii^g*-' ''Hls '^toHeoti'-^'|i#B^,, 
wijmtd never stir* Ton could anivnpate, ^ 

which he would start* It never taded. He h^ woh clear on 
the dogmatic ekpresdons hy whioh the Ohuriih of iiw .-Ooi^cils aei^iijtod 
the pstholic helisC jxi ^le Inoanuddon; and thm'e Se .sto^vw^ 

■'•.ehility»';.i'- 

alert 

to 'deal with ^e|n''|'<'|ie 'wa»^ aon^^^y'sensitii^e' to the^l&s^''point8 at 
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wfeicb \ Boi fae aeyet anj^ytjhew ft» tteip 

own atsilte* weapon, a tdenf: ooiRtbltted 

in cluwge j ^riiepe, in saying ill tliis, we 

can ^ wonder how any ene, with a 

mind «o iOi^d hm^ l^fd tiph immense induenoe. M finth 

li9ttiniicj|$br i9' with l^e oniioi ind the preacher, a fixed intel* 
lectUil Ihtpe iM m ioie0tt)||^«^^ 'Hie preachers who prodnoe the 
eftiit vf» thOiivwhi, ha^g fiait hold of the elemental reli- 
giona prsndplas which their heitenialroaidy hold, but hold hesitatingly, 
Or hold as in a direaita^ or hold without knowing what they hold, drags 
these Out the darkness in which they lie honed, or forces them 
into antirit^ and vividly majufests the resHty of their api^ication to 
heart and conduct. 7!hat is what moves men so profoundly ] they 
come to church prafesslng a creed, they hope that they h^ieVe it; 
hut it slumbem, inoperative and inert, without practical fmot, without 
any diiect or efSectn^ significance. The preacher reads out the secret; 
he takes up this assumed creed; he j^ves it actual jneaxung; he breads 
it out over the surfisce of life $ he hriogB it to hear on the reid facts 
of daily conduct with indsion and with fire. * 

]^ow, in all this Llddon was supretae. XJnelastao in his intsllectnal 
framework, he w^S eminently elaslio m every other field of life— 
sympathy, in imagination, in afi^lon, in sensibility, in logioai acnte* 
n^, in mental alertnem, in modes of expression, In tunSi of leoHug. 
Bute, ell was motaon, rapidity. Change. Ko one cpnld appretsiate a 
situation with a finer or more delicate ^Dtuition; no one could eic^pit 
a more subtle vmfietiy of temperament, a more spmtaneous identin^ 
tion of himself with the idiiflang needs of the moment, Hete, he 
would ‘^become all things to all men**; he would understand every¬ 
thing in a ftMhi meanh^g would bh caught up and expressed with 
prdftnduent happiness of insight, Thus h&A the double gift of 
thtt^'lgeashex. He imprUseed, he ovierawed, ho mastered, by the ifense 
of ^ihMthihen soladity whidi his mental iha^mteristics assured to him. 
Mihil fi^the fmroe of a posttkaa which was as a rodb amid the surging 
1 PmiW, was the fbdly, the security, the eternal reamnranee most 
necpl^'hy those who wcmdered sadly whether the muds tmder their 
thifiy or npu And yet, at the service of this unmoving 
cthMgtijIt a brain, a heart, aUve with infinite motion, abounding in 
fertile, resouroefUl^ quickening, expansive, vital, 
are add to thin a starong wifi, possessed of unswerving 
^ aid feiarlew of the world, we shall see that them was 

in hha ISd Ike dismmits that constitute a gn^at Director of Souk. For 


pliabifi^ tft a tjymiwthetie imagination and of lUmninative slfiMthm. 
The mOtneutlte enter^ the sphere of personal relations, his Intense 
hononr for ^h soul in its separateness, his exqninte courtesy, his 
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fe'as’wi&'aji^'iy graces.; 
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'Ms^noMsaly lie vroie^thoviPtmOs.^i.'^'O^^' 
imagme one wbo-woial4>!SQ^cptiM 


is :€l0xietd Betice^ all the etrefgtb. aistil-^tbe 

Ms 8fie spiritual indghti ^wO^^ Jhave 
^mV eoll^ :siS: ^ o^ jadge^ aipo&g t^e iaasters of the Bpinbaal 
jiimg arit^ties, he abstained fr^ such 

deo|B|^ 1^ unfitted. He confined 
linimst^^ to letteivwritinj^vKoldiBg 

bjLtt^j^’ato'd^,^' . 1 ^ the m&i^ of correspondents, and keeping 

hie ceanO. there for connsel and good cheer. 

2! stt^P^ hnnine ^v^as &e position of him whom 

J^d'inc^ SS.iMshOhasbeenfor twenty-fiyei^ears. Inhere 
was ^ sB to^hallemgehkpartionho:' po ^at position was 

‘hi£hEi^^i^^;.m>th^abk, Jn~tht^ own personal ozo^hce 

as .and thec^g^an, he e^^ed to Hnd the latOr Bitnahs^c 

^ the old S&twtari^ cent^. What we call; Bi|iiiidism '* 
.'^e' elEbrt .td'.di^sse.'oy;^ the parish Mfe of town'.and 
the'remed, an!d-.aeom%d^ m .Ihe 
named the ihoyment .fiar afield|;^^had 
to ysspeiinient^ d^ien in,youngrh^ds^ nndj^vrp^ 

and'i|^|Gilt^.r 09 idltlQ ^8^'' haTe.^'-.t^hlta ptrt ,of.han(h,!':.|4^d 

.ci' thoBe..whd'had<^ned 


wert'i 

and i 


to >glo^ ;their ,dd;-|oe'at;th«;«a^^»i 0 : "c€- 
-|Khae.^'the.;lac»d^^^^''digm^ 

no^ i^t.’XDOst/of 

a^;:-gc^W!<fi»,r'’h«^^ing'. to^Jj^row 


'®', _ of;; ■ : ^hpt': ..^ftsrati^,''' 


iWere 

(once 


[; '/The* ,-3 

.. ^ 

thh^V^^;' . 11 ^'' ' be' a'''|>ers^^||^;|''li^ 

'in , l^«i^v^ii^athy 

with aB^^I&^vthey'; yet hiin8^^'''|p^^-''.tight 

and fast in hono,«^liie pia£^ did trniTerMty--^' '|lff^ a 

• <y. .& BsndtiJl, ** Betreat Ad&jesseis,” Preface; p. d." ' 
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tbeolo^an,-jk 
whom ib» 
bad 


a. 



in^iat; • and xaoreoy^^ ona to 
to listen ^hb rospect j wbo 
1’^-; ilia; ’ t)f tbe w^^rld at 

.a^d. 'later stf^es of tbe Church 
moremeni ;tog^h<^,^^ iLu^h^ at onoe in the ^thnate and 

affedi(|ia|.|i^ who still worked 

andj^yi^ In; at Christ Church, 

and t^ jg^^ powe^ in the,|i^^pt at 8t. Hary’s—^and yet had also 
beena the feUoW'Odsa^o^ Wantage, and had, as Vice>- 

i^ri^pidi' of CnddMl«n» inspimdibe very .men whU were doing the 
Catholip work in sti^t and field'--~Liddon was, lor the last twenty- 
^Ve years,’ incahmlable impoitanoe to. the Chnrcb. 

it was id bridging these significant years by the force a most 
noib^ldde personality that be told, too, upon ns, the younger brood 
ait Okfi>rd, io whom he gave hlmiself in sdch simple and delightful 
iannHari^. He introduced into our midst the intensity, the fibre, the 
moral toughness of the older Tractarians. He had their rigorbns on- 
wfnidiiness, their unflinching courage, their.disdplined self-reprcssion, 
•their definite and masterfhl direction, their spiritued beauty, ^eir un¬ 
earthly force. We, on the other hand, had come under many influ¬ 
ences which were wholly foreign to aU under which the older movement 
^rew. The currents of thought that fed the educati^ of the day had 
been, changed. The Bnglish utilitarianism had yielded to the sway of 
e3^|eCularive floods, which had been set moving in Cerman Universities, 
^ese infinences had gone veiy ileepjn us; tiiey had passed into our 
innemwwt habits of reasoning j they had dyed our mental moods. 
Their pressure had fallen upon us just at an when we were most 
I'eceptive. We could nqt but,be moulded and penetrated by them. 

result was inevitables Much to which liddon bad closed the 
door instinctively was already inside us by the very conditions of our 
jgrirwib.. We h^ offered ourselves to it at an age when every door and 
wbidow in* us was as wide opeit a® it could bear to be. We had there- 
•fcijijp ^iibsprbedj^a^ to Cur abflities, that which he heil at arm’s- 

jwith suspicion «md,'repugnance. This could not but tell in 
bf Chtiatilm We had imbibed another logical 

his'j;|We could not approach a problem by his method, nor 
It to his measures. Others of Ms generation, and, 

one living of the genpmtion older than his, whom it is 
■aH.'imoh matters, drawn much nearer to us 
^fir1^,^atflately .;feept |bnnmlf aloof from the influences that 
modern life had changed its intellectual ■temper. 

■ sorip^ J but yet it remained that, by difipfepent 

same goi^ Our conclusion was his ooutcfiu^cm. 


vout 


For si^ll^ It wap ^^ijesug Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and fcT ever.^ 
Still, it #as‘ thodp^me of the Incarnation, as witnessed by Church and 
Scripture, which was the sum and substance of all our apology; Ail his 
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positive vital conviotdoiui otiif also* And liafe Sid to bear 

upon ns the anthospita^ve iXMTeette whioh wet In oor lijiitleneBs, most 
needed. For we were iltelpea and confused by the ipevr powers that 
liad taken hdd, of the Intelbctnid life. We were stu^if^nlng about; 
we were often lifted o|E onr feet. We were weaklings <|Mtght in 
a strong t@eam. And it was everything to have bel^ ns one 
who gave ns a standard of what spiritnal nonriction shonld n|stm ; 
one who never ciinged, or shrank, or compromised, or fshd ; one who* 
looked tDoswerdngly on the etei^^ things; one who was evidenpe to'* 
us of wlmt the fM^menta of the Ineamation could work^ in those 
who wens yielded to them in body, soul, and spirit; one who had 
committed his all to the dominion and service of Christ, “ casting down 
before H all reasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of Qod, and bringing into captivity every thonght 
to the obedience of Christ.'* There he wtusi; there was no mistaking 
him. He would die gladly for his creed; we felt it; we knew it 
and it shamed ns ahd braced ns jnst when shame and bitumig were 
most needful. 

Ah 1 and then, on the common ground of bis and our positive 
convktion, he gave ns everything that was ei^hilaraiing and attractive 
in persooSl intimacy. He drew us with the cords of a man. He 
communed with*ns freely, with that most joyful and blessed (»>mmu- 
nion of mind aud heart which is impossible except for ihoss who 
walk together in the same house of God aa friends. 

Only to those who came ^ithin the warmth and security of a 
common faith could be set free aU the glowing fervours and the most 
radiant fs^inations of his personal character. But to them every- 
thing was opened with the most winning freedom and in the richest 
abundmoce. To the very last it was the same. The bond held fast, 
however annoying and erratic we became. Never did 1 find Mm more 
buoyantiy at ease, more brimming with confidential mirth and piayfu) 
affection, ^an when 1 met him at Oxford on the Sunday before liie 
final ilhidllft 

He was the most beautiful of friends. It is the lon^ of this that 
has faken so much sunlight ftom our daya, and has made opr daily 
lift so beggared and so thin. Often and ofl^n in ye^ to 
come we shall turn, happy habit, to feel it at han^ ta 

rememWwifib a fresh touch of sadnem that God has taken na 

that Inesenoe ths^ was so beanrifM and so de^ 

** All onr dkiys We shall go sd^Uerv aadliar,” as those whb lift liware 
that a glory has gone from their life; yet as those who, ftom very 
bottom d their hearts, give thanks to the lord and SavlWv Who^ 
has him in good,keeping, that It was Once their honour anift their 
joy to know and to love Henry Harry Idddon. 

Hekrt Scott HoIxand. 
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THE IMPERIAL FINANCE OP THE LAST 
, ■ FOUR YEARS. 


S OMB Apology seems necessaty for offering to the public the fol* 
lowing short observations on a very large subject, more especially 
by one who has not made Finance his special study. As Chairman of 
the Taxation Committee of the London County Council, the writer 
has been obliged to pay attention to the subject of urban raring; to 
the loud complaints which are made on that subject; and to the reme> 
diesyytf’hich have been proposed. In so doing he has bben compelled 
to fonsider the measures by which the present Government ha^e 
endeavoured to satisfy the demands of the ratepayer, and this has 
further led unavoidably to the consideration of Imperial as well as 
J.(OCal Finance, and of the relations between them, which have played 
ao large a part in recent Budgets. 

The four years of the present Ministry have been peculiar in many 
respects. Thanks to the reaction from 1880, and, %nter (ilia, to tho 
foiv^ign policy of Lord Salisbury, they have been years of profound 
fmace, undisturbed by the wars and rumours of wars which troubled 
the minds of Chanoellora of the Exchequer duriug tho previous decade ; 
iriwgr hAVe been yeaiB of reviving commercial prosperity, following a 
df^eressioxi wMch lasted almost oonrinuously from the subsidence* ot 
^ boom of 1872 until 1887*^ They have been times in which grepi 
qu^earioAS of lnq>erial and Iiocal Government have come to the 
fytRblii, denmndui^ a revision of their financial relations, and affording 
financial reform of the utmost imxiortance. The Ministeis 
hsafffi At tiheix back a grekt majority, consisting not only of their 
owa’CkalWim supporters, but of men powerful in experience, ability, 

and ehatacter, who, except qn one point, were pledged to Xuberal 
docrifines J and in their Chancellor of the Exchequer they have had a 
financial leader whose qualities and acquirements, whose anteoedents 
and character, natOrally led the country to expect from him the most 
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important fiscal reforms. In. addition he wm a stataspiat wken 
on the Liberal aida in pdHtiaB, had givm special atMtionto the sttb- 
jects on which, as a Obiiservatire^ he hf^ had to propose logislataon, 
and who had by his inqnhias and his reasonings ^ne more than any 
living man to i^cit the facts and illnstrate the principle rrhidh onght 
to govern local taxation^ 

It is, th^refdpie, peculiarly interesting to examine, aften the lapse oE 
four years, what has been tbe result of these unequalled oppcartnnitaes. 
Have we advanced public economy? Have we made the finSnoial 
future the nation more secure ? Have we rectified mjqstice in tax¬ 
ation ? Hare we placed local taxation on a proper basis ? finally, 
what is it which remains to bo done, or to be done next ? To answer 
these que^ons fully and properly is far beyond the scope of many Such 
articles as thiSj and, indeed, far beyond the powers of the present writer. 
All he can do is to state shortly and concisely certain reflections which 
have occurred to him in considering Mr. (jloschen’s Budgets ; and ajso 
to indicate in a summary oform certain suggestions concerning the 
farther changes which are needed, especially in local taxation. As 
regards these suggestions, he cannot state too strongly how imperfect 
he feels them to be; how much the principles they involve need 
■criticism, and how much any plan for carrying them into effect will 
need elalroration* We are but at the very beginning of the reform of 
Local Govemmant. The chief merit of Local Government of 
1888 is not BO much what it has done as what it makes it iiecess^ to 
do, and th« best help any one who has given thought to the subjeot 
can oiler is to state fearlessly the conclusions to which he has come, 
so that they may be discussed and orltidised. ^ 

I win therefore proceed in this article to make a few' observations 
on certain leading points in the Imperial Finance of the last four years; 
reserving for the ftiture the consideration of the relations between 
Imperial and Local Finance. It will bo found that the two are in 
frequent contact, and mnst, as regards many points, be treated together. 
But it is convenient to separate them a.s far as possible, and to take, 
In the first instance, points which are less immediately connected with 

l.ncal Government, re^rving the questions of IjOcal Taxation and of 
Imperial Finance connected with it for future numbers. 

Tbe subjects of the present article are taken in the following order: 

1. KatUmal Xtebt. 

(a) Conversion and Bedempt^. 

(b) Sinking Fund. ^ * 

2. Amiy and Havy Expenditure. 

3. New Sources of Taxation. , , 

In a second article I ^pose to deal with the subject dt Local 

Loans; with Local Bates and Exchequer Grants in aid of Bat^; with 
the recent Ex<*hequer Contribution and its relations to Local Govern¬ 
ment ; and in a third article I propose to deal with the sources from 
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which local ^^xatiicxa wtej he supplemented, inclnding a consideration 
of the recent changes in the Death Duties and their application, and 
oonclading with snggesticHns as -to the directions which fature reforms 
ahonid tahe. 

Tot ■Cohvebsion and BJEDEatmoN of National Debt. 


The general approval given to Mr. Gosohen’s scheme of Conversion 
smd Bedemption inakes any obserlratioiiB of mine snperfluons.^ Bat its 
success has been so great that it may be worth while to quote some of 
the sentences in which Mr, E. W. Hamilton sums up the results * 

** Daring the eighteen months which elapsed between April 1888 and 
October 1889, out of a total amount a$ Three cent. Stocks amounting to 

about 59^^ millions, no less than about 565^ milUonswere converted; about 

millions remained in suspense; and about 19| millions were paid off at 
par, without being subjected to any piecemeal treatment; the balance having, 
m tbe meanwhile, been cancelled by the action of the ordinary Sinking Funds. 

Scai^ly less striking than the magnitude of the operations was the 
absence of all disturbance in the money market while they were actively 
proceeding. There was no abnormal tightness due to them; there was no 
evidence (A inconrsuienco caused in financial drolcs. Moreover, though 
there were grumbles from stockholders, as might have been expect^, and at 
times expression was given to their fedings in somewhat strong terms, yet 
even by those direetjy affected by the operations no complaints of a serious 
nature were made. 

**Tlie last, but not least characteristic of these gigantic undertakings was 
that they were carried through with practically no additions \o the nominal 
capital of the debt; and accordingly tlie advantage to the taxpayer was not 
purchased at tlio expense of burdens to be sustained by fature generations.t 

“ There reinafn to bo stated the advantages which have resulted from the 
success attending the Conversion and Bedemption operations. 

‘‘ First and foremost is the great saving which has been effected in the 
necessary annual Debt Charge. The full effect of this saving during the 
first year has exceeded a million; and tjie saving during each of the next 
thirteen years will be about £1,400,000 (after allowance is made for the 
interest on tbo capital outlay connected with the conversion); while, after 
1908*>4, that saving will he doubled. 

** In substitution for three principal Oovernment Stocks, there has been 
ci«Bited one ^^t Stock of one denomination, amounting to about 530 
mflQkms, whiw is in enjoyment of security from conversion until 1923, and 
on which, accordingly, the,character finality has been impressed. Fuud- 
luddezs are no longer in a state of unceitainty and suspense. They know 
iheirjposition for more than a third of a century to come. 

**Tney have also secured the advantage of receiving their interest 
quarterly; and the payment of quarterly £vidends is not only a conveni- 
erme and attraction to some invest^, but also secures a more even dividend 
chaa^ throughout the year. 

a atkiot adherence to national faith, combing with due regard 
to the interests of the taxpaying Community, has had its reward. The credit 
of the oountiy 3ms been raised; Its burdens have been lightened; and its 
resources have been increased." 

* -- ’ 

* S£i6 Mr* 39. w. Hamilton's Conv'arsiiDZL and Redemption ” (Eyte & SpottSswoodct 
1889J, which gives a short bnt excollctt accouut fif th<‘ whole operation. 

f It should be added that, oat of thu whole expenses of tho couvwsuon, which 
amounted to about £8,000,000, two-tbird«, or about £2,000,000, were not added to tho 
debt, but were paid out of surplas revenue. 
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One passage in Hr» Eaxollton’s summary I Aq ^ ^6te-»-tliat, 
namely, which rsktes to the effect of the convemon htt ^gir Stafford 
Northoote’s Sinking £Hm^U.~beoatise I hare dealt with iltxa lailjject in 
another part of thill||||i!t^e. If Mr. Goschen^s methoddeeding with 
this particular part <a th^ sutiject shows his weakneas; the admirable 
way in which the Whole operation was conducted is aax excellent illm* 
t ration of his strength. Indefatigable industry in mastering details ; 
full and accurate knowledge of the particular subject; knowledge no 
less full and acK’urate of the City and the money-market; acquaint¬ 
ance with the men by whose help such an operation has to be carried' 
through ^ all these qualities Mr. Gosohen has brought to bear^ and we 
see the rosult. And if we find that the wheels of the machinery were 
greased by a small commission or donoenr (Is. Gd. per cent.) to stock¬ 
brokers, Imnkers, end solicitors who procured from their clients aasenta 
to the conversion, we can afford to forgive this compliance on the 
part of our Chancellor of the Exchequer with the ways c/t a reay 
impeifect world, and to smile at the way in which the practical pru¬ 
dence of the CHty man has prevailed in his person over the purism of 
the economical philosopher. After all, it was probably not so much 
any small profit to be obtained from the commission, as the value 
attached by bankers to a large, simple, and easily convertible stock, 
which procured the favour of the City. 

There is of course another view of the conversion which may be taken 
by the nation's creditors; by widows, orphans, and others who have had 
their inoomes reduced by a present } per cent, and » prospective ^ 
per cent. These persons find that the stock for which they could 
liefore conversion have obtained par or a little more, has been 
converted into another stock, which, since the completion of the con¬ 
version, has been three or four ‘pounds below par. They may well 
lament that they were induced by the blandishments of the CJhanceUor 
of the Exchequer, or the advice of their agents, to convert thedr 
stock instead of demanding cash for it. 

But this is a partial criticism. The clients of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are the taxpayers oi the nation, and amongst them are 
many more widows and orphans than there are among the holders of 
stock. He cannot be expected to be chivalrous; he has only to bo 
just; and if there has been no sharp practice on his part, he is to 
congmtulated on his luck and his skill in catching the market at i^e 
moment which served liis turn, and deserves nothing but praisb for 
making a good tnrgain for his clients. 

' i 

The EEnuenow of the Sisxing Fund. 

The “New Sinking Fund,” aS it called, consisted in 1887of n 
fixed sum of £28,000,000 a year, which had, in 1875, been Appro¬ 
priated, at the instance of Sir Stafibrd Nortbeote, to the payment of 
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interest and ojE tlie National Debt. This fixed sum Mr. 

Goscheu reduoed ihi 3.8d!r to £26,000,000, and again 1869 to 
£25,000,000; so that the i«uiW charge devoted to the dis- 
chaijge of natienal Habititilni will, by Mr. Goschen’s action, he for 
the future £8,000,000 less than the sum at which Sir Stafford 
J^orthpote fixed it. In doing this, and as a part of the same process, 
>fr. Goschen prolonged for considerable period the terminable 
annuities by which, under arrangements made by Mr. Childers in 
1883, debt was being paid off. Xt is important to understand clearly 
what this means. It might be thought that Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1875 imposed heavy additional burdens for the purpose of paying 
off debt. But this was not the case. The sum, appropriated to the 
payment of principal and interest of the debt amounted to 28 millions 
and three-quarters in* 1859, and though reduced in 1860, it had since 
that date never sunk below £26,000,000, and had gradually liseii 
again to more than £27,000,000. To the amount so appropriated iu 
1874-5, which was &bout £*27,000,000, Sir Stafford Northcote added 
only £900,000.* The satisfactory results which had been thus 
obtained ‘■were largely due to the wise policy of repaying principal 
by means of terminable annuities, some of which, as above noticed, 
Mr. Groschen, when reducing the New Sinking Ifund,” postponed. 
But Sir Stafford Northcote foresaw that as the terminable annuities 
fell in, and as the principal of the debt thus became dimin¬ 
ished, and with it the charge for interest, the temptation to use the 
surplus in relief of taxation rather than in repayment of debt woald 
be great: and it was in order to guard against this temptation that 
he pledged the country to the annual payment of a fixed sum, so that 
each year, as the capital was redeemed, and the charge for interest 
became less, a larger and an ever-increasing sum might be devoted to 
the reduction of the capital of the debt. Unfortunately for its work- 
ipg, this so-called “ N^ Sinking Fund ” was instituted at the end of 
a period of great prosperity and of considerable economy. The reaction 
from the boom of 1872-3 had begun; the idbg period of depression was 
commencing; and the elasticity of the Bevenue was for the time being 
at an end, Shortly afterwwds followed the Kusso-Tarkish war, 
f<fik>wed by the Afghan war, the South African* wars, and all the 
troubles in and connected with Egypt, involving not only increased 
expenditure, but a large increase of temporary debt. Notwitlistanding 
these difficulties the New Sinking Fond was maintained at its 
full amount; the income tax was raised; and in 1880 the 

original £28,000,000 was increased to £28,800,000, in order to pay off 
temporary loans. It was not until 1885 and 1886, under jg;reat stress 
of expenditure, that payments of debt were reduced, and the New 
Sinking Fund temporarily suspended; but nevertheless the amount 

* See Bndget debates of 1S67, and «8pj>oiaI1.7 Mr Childers' speech on April 26, Sf e 
also Mr. %dney Buxton's Budget in \ol. li. of his ''Finance and Politics,” 

pp. 384 and foUowlng. 
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appropriated to djal* in lSSQr-? was only ‘^#^0,CK)p 

Moreoror, -tils 

way intended to .,’ ■ :>■# 

It was reservid l^?3^„"6iW«3ien 18S7 to de(^»e.^fc J^S^i^j^ 

was much too lat|^ tl^ wealthy nation to del^roi^ asmina^^ 

to the disehai^ and of its liahilit^a. ^olaration 

was made, it is to.bd obsenred, when the clouds of war had passed 
away, when the long p^iod of trade depression, which had 
almost contim»>a8ly from 1873 to 1887, was at «i end, and when 
there was ao^ally an ^rimated e3;ces3 of Eevenue orer expmiditare. 
Mr. Gcs^nhen-8 reasons for this retrograde step are to he found in' 
his Budget, speech of 1887,* to which, in mder that full justice toay 
be done to hitn, reference shouM be made. In this place, it will only 
be possible to adrert to them yery shortly. * 

His first reason was the growing expansion of expenditure (^upled 
with a growing want of elasticity in the Eevenue. This want of 
elasticity was especially shown in the produce of hhe income tax, and 
of the taxes on consumable articles, especially on aboholic liquom. 

His second reason was the growth of charges, other than the debt 
charge, from £36,000,000 in 187-1-h, to more than £48,000,000 in 
1886-7^ and the growth of the income tax from 2d. to 8d, These 
circamstances justified him, he said, in appealing to Sir Stafford 
Northcoto’s own authority, and he quoted words from the speech of 
Sir Stnfibrd in 1875, in which that statesman said that he had no 
doubt that under ordinary circumstances with the ordinary growth of 
Eevenue we should be very easily able without any injustice to the 
country to bring up the charges for debt to £28,000,000 ”; and 
further that, "^if this should matmally alter it would be only right to 
remove what we then put on.” 

Mr. Gcachen, it is to be observed, took as his year of comparison 
with 1887 the year in whith the Hew Sinlriiig Fund ” wasprc^bsed,. 
viz., 1874-:^. Had he taken the subsequent years during which 
was actually brought into dperatlan, he wpuld havebem compelled to 
increase Ms £36,000,000 by a million and a half for 1875-6,, and .by 
two millions for the two subsequent year8.t It is but fair to his.pi^ , 
deoes^ that this should be meUtioried, since Mr. GoSeheifs statem^t, 
makes the difSculties with whbh . he. himself had to contend 
compoimtiy^y! greater, and those with which his predecessor tO 
contend c^paamtively bss than tl^y wi^dd appear to he if th's li^r 
years were 

It is perhaps very material how j.tc record wW^ Sir 
Northcote in 1875 and subsequent years; hut when Mir. 

Avho was n^ measured in Ms language towards Sir Stafford 
cote when :l&at statesman wsa. his political opponent, now quo^ 

* See April 21,18S7. Mr. Oosolien’s Budget speeches sIao p^thliehed 

(•oparately in.* wer7 coavenieiitform. wlth't^SB of ftocoasts and estimst^a attached. 

T See Mr. ChUders* Betam, No. 224 of 188S. 
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Stafford Ko!rtBioot^4yi #>11^0^1:437; for his present action^ it is only 
jnst jfo slate: .whali' opinions rtteilly ^rer©. 

Now I defy ^y ^'ihe general tenor of Sir Stafford 

Northoete’s of^l'k7^^ itl which he proposed the New 

SinWog !Fi^ j'pr to hia action in^ the income tax in ,1876 

chiefly in; order to nuuaiitein the , payment of debt ;’t*or to'his subse¬ 
quent actfon ip. respect of that at the time when the dire neces^: 
sitiea <ff an unfortunate fore^ pbUcy had driven him into the flnan- 
cbl expedient, of ptetponing liabilities from year to year, to gather 
fthem any indirastiop of any such approval of the recent reduc¬ 
tion of the New Sinking Fund as Mr. Groscfaen appears to claim. 

Sir S. Northcote’s most recent utterance on the subject, so far os I 
know, is in a speech on the Finance of the New Sinking Fund 
made at Barnstaple on the 27th of March, 1880,$ at a rime when the 
iinanoial. pressure above adverted to was fully developed, in which, 
after explaining that £800,000 had been added to the Fund in order 
to liquidate temporary loans, he emphatically defended the principle 
and maintenance of that Fund, under circnipstances far more difficult 
than any Mr, Gosohen has had to deal with; 

In 1876,1 proposed, and Parliament agreed to, an arrangement by which 
a fixed amount shoiild be set apart, £28,000,000 every yecur, to pay the 
interest of the debt, and whatever remained over and above was to be applied 
to the redemption of the principal. Now, the effect of that is^this,—^Eveiy 
year, as you redeem a portion ct the principal of the debt, of course there 
is less interest to be paid upon it, and, therefore, if every year you stet apart 
the same sura, it will go on redeeming more and more of the lurtncipal. We 
have now arrived at this point, that out of the £28,000,000 set apart eveiy 
year, about £27,250,000 is required for interest, and,^ therefore, there is 
£750,000 available for discharge (ff the principal, of the debt, that will go 
on increasing year by year, until Farhament alters the arrangement by 
which £28,000,000 are set apart. Now'what has l«en proposed in regard 
to these £6,000,000 which have been converted into terminable annuities 
is amply this, Idiat you shall go on extipgi^hing terminable annuities 
pc^yoy action of the Sirthiny Fund, and pamy by a considerable additioH 
to %he .£28,000,000 which we rmsed. to £28,800,00,0. . We do not extinguish 
thefSinking Fund, we only a^ly a o&rtain portion of U towards tlte eadmctim 
d^t within a certain nundmr of years. The ac^doin of the Sinking Fund 
j^0:go on, and.it not he cxhamst^d-'—not nearly cxlvausted—bywJuit 

the ice^ on it now ‘ Th&^fbre, it is entirely false to say that we have in 
aisy'd^ee abandoned the principle of the -dic< q/'i876, or that we have extin-' 
gt^A^’Or swpended the Sinking Fund” 

, ^ B. Northooto aad his opinion. As regards the 

they were ^xhaustivdy dealt with in the Budget 
deb(!(b^;,i|^ and it is impossijble here to do more than refer to 

the prlbc^pai ^ints. It was po^Jted out that the income tax had been 
borpe for ^wenfy years id: cr o^er *Jd. in the pound for the purposes 

* l^ee latopublished beeches, p. 209; f “Finance and Politics,” voL ii. 221. 

t Pumiish^ Speeches, p. 109. 

*, ,§ See especially speeohofe of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Sydney Buxton-. 
Hansard, April 2$, 1887. 
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:-cdait.; -t^: 

;1»o'^-ineet \ j^edal^ di:4i£a^j 
:ieot;©3dBt in ,1$87 when; 





n^rplus in haiii|[^}ll^in^^.''titat in' 185^60, .when .th©..'i]:^pomh4i^'^^i^ 
at 9<f.,pEo^iaci^ the stun 

was £ 08 ^ 6 - 1 ^,iGff SOa. per ,he^ of the population j that , 
it was_ 18a. per'h(ea85'.,io‘1874'^, il26,495,0>l|9’’43^f^^;,'’ 

per hea3i.j'.fc i'SBO- £28,169,900 or 18a. per head; and thiA in. 
it was,^ed at £25,800,000 or only 15a. 6d. per head; whilst ^ 
same ih the. latter year the fnooine tax was calcnlated to prpdhee 

£2,^%M0 piir.penny ; and tibat the charge for debt according td M^ 
,<»lchlationB was only to he thiree-forirlhs of the burden 
on ^© .pepblatton per head or on the total revenue which it w)»k i^ 

' To all these st^tling facts and figures Mr. Goeeh^ tn^eV' 
really no reply. He ha^^o ^eA scheme of reform in petto^ such ns 
Mr. Gladstone is scud to.have had when he went out of 'ofS^ in 1874, 
or such as it is rumoured that Lord B. Churchill had at a later pexiod. 
His great x)omt was that* income-tax payers ought to be relieved., 
Nowr there is no doubt much to fee said for the pooieat , classes of 
income-taac payers. But, as wb shall see below, the repeal of ld.,c£ 
income ,ta£. inight, with accurate estimates, have been efibeted wit^. 
out J^e^g- toe Hew Smking Fund; and even if it Imd b^ 
impossible to frame a(»3nrate estimates, dr to find other resources, ft 
w'ouldl^e been fay better to retain the 8d* income tax for one or two 
years lUOre than impatiently and hastily to deal a fatal blow to 
New Sinking Fund. ■' 

As n^g^s Mr. Goschehs other special reasons above adverted 
it is to compile the facts on. which he reBed with 

subtogumjt.rajultar ’ • y' 

The'Treasury Minute’lusfifyin^ ifem prO^ai© bontoifts tfee;^^ 
ing pak^i^ concerning the supposed' inelasticity cd‘ .t^^ 

Wheu Bir BtaB^^^rNorthtoto made Hs propoa^ in 1675 toinise^iyim 
cleH reason to count on an increased yield per |Btmy 

<»f f<W; to' tlte 'preeedhag l^'yearsl-'^m yiehi had risen. 

£1^24M3^'''^; '£l,6^5»0OO ; in uthje«?wet!d|s, more' than .56,per 'oent^5!'i^''-3i^'. 

comparison 3oat4r^wn‘Ba®pead:thiittba’rM»;.l^^^^ 
l*oen 'fr<»a to ,£l,9'90,0j[K>,.to 'la®' than tper' eeOf,, in'- 

Ahdl.^or ■forecasts, 'and'csped^.'ldr; P-OMhUistto 
ever may'■have fedsa'their, 'fusti^cbfeif-^y 'proved ntocr|:^w^&'|in 


theli* ai 


to the ibture. . to Mr. 


Bpe'ecli^’th^.' yield per peip^ pf the..iltoome tax 

• ®ittact from Treasmy Minute; PsrltiimeBtQiy Paper, Ko. "" 
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years to 


- ,, - T vv.* . .,. £1,955,000 to £2,500,000, 

a ri^''of per cent., an'mcreaw as 

tOzBS' artides, ]^£r. (x<»dien 

in i 887 and In j^li»6eqiie&t y seeking to justify his inroads 

on tibte Sinking ^'d^d, relied nijidi di th^w ant of elasticity in thj^ 
revenue ftfoni dlcdxolic diinks.in 1 wOt ke had to expi*ess his 
astdoishnient at Ending i^at .**dje increase in the consumption of 
dcphol last year, as odinpared •vrM its predecessor, produced an 
incr^e of duty esoeeding £1,800,000.” His astonisliment must have 
been so great as to dare his judgment; for otherwise he would 
scarcely have ventured to propose a plan for dealing with the liquor 
trade which violated sound financial principles by applying the proceeds 
of general ta&ation to tocal purposes; which transgressed ordinary rules 
by raising money before determining its application; which, under the 
mask of an ineificient and inadequate reduction of facilities for drink- 
ing, would have given to present licenses an increased value, and an 
unprecedented monopoly; and which has done more to break up the 
union of parties by which the present Government is supported than 
any other mistake that they have made themselves, or any assault 
that has been made on them by thejr enemies. 

But the taxes on alcoholic liquors form but one item in the pes¬ 
simistic views of Finance by which Mr. Gt^chen has justified his 
redaction of tire New Sinking jENind. The real criticism of these 
views and of that justification is to be found in a comparison of Ms 
Bud^t estimates with the actual results. They are as follow, as stated 
by himself — 

Estimated Surplus. 

1887- 8 . . £389,000. .. 

1888- 9 . > 312,0:»« 

1889- 90 . ^ ■ 188,000 

’ ' 1890-1 . . 333,VM)0 


Actual Surplus. 
£3,378,609 
3,798,000§ 
3,221,00u 


The pr^nlts for the last year are, of course, yet unknown; bnt. they 
w0^ apparently, unless some change takes place, be stated in his next 
as showing a very large unanticipated surplus. || 
if this had happened once or even twice it would have passed 
asJh^dental. But happening as it has dpne in every year of 
Mri, ,(3^hen,’a Chancellorship, it certainly looks as if the habit of his 
mind we*!© to nndier<estimate his resources and to provide himself with 

unaebcH^K^ary suipjuses; and as if in the course of this operationj and as 

il , ' ' 

*' figures from Mr^ Ge^ken’s Budget Speeches. la the published 

aocouats there are tliree djfl^ent methods of calculating the yield o£ id. of iucome- 
tax, aB giri&g Sfightly^dlfferant ra^ts, I5^h is the complexity of our public,af^ormts I 
+ Bu%at of 189(^ p. 7 f Hansafd, April 17. , „ , ‘ v 

X See u^l tablw attached fo Mr. OONOhen’s published Biwlgst 

^ Of fhii^’aboat £2000, as above noti^d, wore applied to conversion expcUiHSCI. 

' 11 See ia £!qoiiafHtd i>i July 5, 1890, wliich, while deprecating ex<^®er8tcd 

expectations, aii^itaa very substantial growth of revenue io excess” of the emmatc. 
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one oe tlie steps 

lessly and imp»>vilte% vsdiioed hk ettttotoiy dbl%ait^^<)r^ 3 r 4ebt. 

ns nnleretfcMKd dlstd^ly this me^auu II he 

has i^dered hims^viMdsle to repay debt by repeolii^ tbo rtiiiay ts^s, 
or by giving away too miidb. tnoaey in aid od! llx»l ‘Bmstioo br otibir^ 
wise. All or ahcn^ftU thiAbB has surrendered in this way mighi, and 
would have been eqiiiSlly wml snrrendered if he bad not duninished the- 
efficm^ an|d Invaded the principle of ihe Hew Sinking I’nndl ^e 
Beveni^ whidh, according to his own statements, he actnally reoei*^ 
was Bitn^ lor both purposes. Kor is it that he has not p^M 
The eotplttses which have been realised over and above his estimates have 
by %e openstion of the Old Binking SVnd (under which the realised 
surplipwiB of each year must be applied in reduction'c^ debt) paid off 
all that Sir Stafford’s Hew Shaking Fund, if m^inlned intact, would 
have paid ofF, and more. These surpluses have exceeded the- 
£2,000,000 by which he diminished the New Sinking Fund in 1807-8 
and in 1888-9, and the further million by which ha dimhaashed it 
in 1689-90. He himself has not been backward in claiming credit 
for '^‘pa3ring ofT more debt than, has ever been paid oJff' before in the 
same time.”* Assuming hm statement of liability to be correct anSL 
complete, we may aBor^ him this opedit. AU may go on well whilst the 
estimates of^Bevenue are below the mark, as they have been &r the 
last few ^eurs. Then indeed a surplus is realised, and the Ohancellor 
of the ISa^equer is able to plume himself on the repayment of debt 
alOd on having means in hand by which to frame popular Budgets for 
ensuing yeara But the position will be very dif^srent when Budgets 
are again accurate, or when the elasticity of the Bevenne diseq)pearB. 
The reduction of debt will then be comparatively small, while the 
temptation to further ];dunder the Sinking Fund as it Te<x>vers ;tinm 
Mr. 'Goschen's depredations will be almost litesistible. The real' 
charge against Mr. Goschen’s dealings with the Hew Sinking Fajs^ is 
that blei| the economist par exceileim, the ** canonised saint o£ Fiaanclal 
purMy" as Lord Bandolph Ohurchih once called him, liM now, as 
Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, proclaimed, in piping times of 
peace and prospenty, that £28,000,000 a year il too much for this* 
grealtand wealthy country to devoid annually to the payment ol %^r 
eimicMs debt; that £26,000,000 is ample for this purpose $ and timt 
the plan Whidi Sir Stafford Northcote had instituted for a petidanent, 
steady, j|ind steadily increasing repayment of debt is iMyond the Will 
or tlM power of the nation to aooompUsh. Indeed, we are new‘';tsimh 
worse edf thtni We were before the eptahlithimeat of the Hew Sinking 
Firudtt , We then paid a debt-charge ist the rate of from £6 to 26 or 
29 pmt xf P M a year without any fiacSl iimlti We have now^i^ankB to 
Mr. Gosohen', set up an ideal Hnut of 26 millions only* a Sttisl pror 

* Sec Budget g|M 9 e«li of 1889, p. 28. 
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ceaenjiijpwi icif mvam t;a«wceuors of the Excaequer^ a jjreoeadiit 

whitiii b <ply Do ^ ttpeedy imitation. 

It ip impOMliblp to diPttOiblaie Mr. Ooschen’a Badg^ of 16^7 fiKim 
that prf 1886, OCh® «(d[n>ij^a of the New Sinking Fund by £2,000,000 
in has asi o^i^hhih conae^acfa with the grant of half the Probate 
Da^, aanott^tmg to about the same stun, in aid of local rates. 
NOur the xiew«tyetem Ijoeal (jknrermnent whiph we are establishing 
is qoite sore to beexpenfidve, whatever other advantages it ipay bring 
wh^ it. Farther daims are Bare to be made upon the E^hequer. 
What more likely and what more easy than that local ratepayers 
should demand, and that Chancellors of the Exchequer should 
concede, the trans^ to local purposes of the remainder of the 
Probate Ihity, and that the gap thus caused in the Imperial 
l*’inanoe« should be iHled up by a further diminution of two or 
three millions of the annual debt-charge. Fccnlif, A^ernt. 

Beasons as good as Mr. Goachen has given will not be wanting, and 
they will be supported by the weight of his great authority. 

Mr. Goachen seems indeed to think that he has himself, by redu¬ 
cing the New Sinking Fund, raised a boaner against future attacks 
on that Fund by some less acrupulous Mmifiter. In replying to 
Lord Bandolph Churchill, he smd,* in a very pointed manner, that if 
the sum devoted to repayment of debt remained as large as Sir S. 
Norfchoote made it, it would be ‘*a formidable and entidlng. sum at 
the disposal of a bold, daring, and enterprising Chanoellor of the 
Exchequer.” It is ourious that so solid a man as Mr. Goschen 
should have thus replied to his versatile predecessor. It is still more 
curious that he should not see that, if the daring schemes which he 
contemplated as not impossible wmre really to come within the scope of 
practical politics, his own action and examp!l!i^ and his own character 
as a prudent and able financier, would be tihe most valuable precedent 
that could be urged in their favour. To save the Sinking Fund he 
I hroate it overboard, frightened, like Oowper’s silly sheep, by an empty 
Turise, but not saved, like the sheep, by his colleegue’s prudence^. 

** He deeme it widest and most fit, '' 

That to save Me we jomp into the pt.” f 

One obhffr point temaina to be notioed—^vizu, the relation of Mi. 
GolM9bt^''« isucoesaful oonversiem of the debt to the New Sinking Fund. 
Let us <^ve it in his own words 
* ^ eSaUMd, Ajpil 21.1887, p, 370. 

amsweaWd them Us ICvixtg mate and tino, 

Hat moTO discreet thaa he, a Oamtunon ewe. 

Hew, leap iato the pt our life 1 n says ? 

To save onr life leap IjiH into Ihe grave 1 
♦ # # * 

Octoe fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hdl, we oan but jfiungo at last •’ 

From the «* Needless Alann.** 

What a pity that his prudent leader oould not aot the port of the OambrUm ewe t 
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“ At this poixit j:^iicSa4ihe,Opinmijbte9':^M^’^jl^^’3^iw^ 

reserved the iippUe^tibii df4he to he wvied iii — 

viz., the Couveraoh said that I did (i<^'#lsh W |dieidge lo^lfself 

or the Govmmeoit ee te whet^ the whole, arfi|Knt£(8t,^iQO&e i^.^ «dioald 
be eniplofed in »@a!els8ion^, taxation, or^, on tiae> the 

diminniion of. pdt^- debt, ' *But there,’ X .said, ^it staami^a siun of 
dJl,000,000, 'vranih ndtX a^^ to the nation^ reSotn^ ha the year 
1889'90, aaad;it- Witt be iofewed a yet lar^r sdfia in thd loBowhog y^ 
As it on saving in the first year is ^£1^000,000^ ii> will 

in snbsS^ifeht' years 'be £l.,500i,000» What I propose, therefore,, is I 
propo^^y^ i£1,000,000 of that saving should be annually appUi^ toilet 
aportii^ of tihe defiidt due to the Naval Defence Bfll, while the £S00jOOO 
sho^dbe aUowed to go to increase the fund available for the dimintiMbh of 
the ]h^t. If I were to act according to precedent, I should be entity to 
tidce tbe whole of the saving for the benefi^t of the taxpayers. In no Oon- 
versibn f^beme lias the saving efiTected on the interest bben applied to increase 
the jSinl^j: Fund. In the Conversion Schemeof*18S4, my right hon.fnend 
the membei^oT South Edinburgh gave the whole net advantage tii hie 
Conversion, such as it was, to the taxpayer. By my Ckmversion operation, 
on the . other hand, if my present proposal is accepted, thero will'be an 
amount of something like £500,000 a year added to the sum available for 
the redaction of the Debt. The only argument which I can imamne may be 
pressed against this proposal is that I ought to give the whole of the saving 
to the reduction of the Debt, becaiise. two years ago I diminished the amount 
available for that purpose by £1,500,000. 

“ Mr. Caii.»EE8 (Edinburgh): Two millicms. 

** Mr. O^CHEK : Yes, £2,000,000; I am obliged to my right hon. friend ; 
but I Itove explained before that I insider myself perfectly Justified in the 
couT^lPen taken, and if, as I held, and held, £5,000,000, besides the Old 
Sin^g Fund, is a sufficient and ample annual provision for the reduction 
of debt, then I feel that if, out of the £1,500,000. which is saved by my 
convemon, I add £500,000 to that provision, I am doing as much as the most 
rigid financial purist could expect. 1 believe that a great majority, both in 
this Houae and out of it, will think that 1 have taken aj^easonable, fair, and 
business-like course in applying jthis £1^000,000 as I prbpose to apply it, to 
meet a. portion .c^ the inoi^^tused charge'due to our naval ddtence pl^. < The 
efifect will be to diminish tjbe total fixed charge for debt from £26,000,000 to 
£25,(K)0,000, but out of that,£25,000,000 there will be as much devoted to 
the reduction of debt as is devoted now out of the £26,000,000; .ahd 'after 
the present year there will be £500,000 more so devoted*., Of the 
£25,0)00,000, £19,500,000 in round figures will go in payment of interest, 
and £5>OO,0OO k^uction of Debt.” • ; 

;£Lgain be says in recording his own deeds, -* I have dinuniw^' the 
Sinking Fund .by a million-andoarhalf^ originally by two mihh^, %ut 
I.^jdiMS^,hhlf;atnillion/'t 7■ 

think in ^eadii^ .these pass^es that Mr. ^Gow^^lien in 
188^ put aside % Siy §^ord 

Nosfchc<^ for payjnent of debt by Ji^a ^ijlidn ! Noting of the 
kind* . '. , 

■ In 1887 it was £28,000,00!!), a^' he reduced it to i|0io|®,OOO; 
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in 1889 it was £26,000,000, and he reduced it to £25, 
position he assumes is ^aib interest saved by oonver^cm 
matter of course, .to go in redaction of taxation, and not to repay- 
* El djet Sjpeech of 1889, pp. 625, 626. ' t P- 22. 
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merit of th® prHiisi|>^;,i6f ...Fpr this position he giTps no reason, 
except'isn' earlier' ^|i|r,tihan 1875 is 
appl«^a:,tci which did not oSst before that 

year;'':.;'^ho etnc® .1876 was the conversion eifeoted 

by 1884} bnt Mr. ChUders did not reduce the 28 

mUiicme,'if be did npt increase it. Moreover, the saving effected by hie 
scheme was inSniteeimali sino© only 23 miUi^s were converted under 
it, and'tbose into 2|«id 2i pei^ cent, of, ^^er nominal amounts; 
and Jfui^er, 1884 WaS ;^fSll one of the barren years cursed by bad 
trade and AMoan emlwirmsments. On tbe other hand, Mr. Goschen’s 
very sucees^ul conversipn cbiacided with times of peace and revived 
businem. 

Looking to the spirit and principle of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Sinking .Fund, Mr, Goschen*s position appeare untenable. The very 
essence cff the scheme was, that the nation riiould feel itself bound to 
pay a ffxed sum each year, exceeding the annual interest, and that the 
surplus, whatever it might be, should go to repayment of principal; and 
the merit of the scheme was that, as the payment for interest diminishes, 
the repayment of principal would become larger and larger. Con¬ 
version is one principal method of reducing int^est, and must 
have been contemplated in 1876. But-not a wora is to be found 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s speedies, or, so far os I know, in any 
speech^ or literature on the subject, suggesting a reduction of the 
£28,600,090 in case of conversion ;* much less of a second reduction 
of a fbird million on the ground of conversion, when a previous 
reduction of two scions had been made within three years for 
the purpose of repealing taxation. Nor does any such suggestion 
appear to be coa^tent with the principle on which, as stated above 
in Sif ’S. Northdi^e's own words, Ibe New Sinking Fund is based. The 
very least we might have expected from isuch a financier as Mr. 
Goicbmi, is, that he should have applied the whole million and a half 
gain^ by his conversion towards making good his previous reduction 
of two millions. But no 1.. "We have heard of the man with a wind¬ 
fall,, wbo was not sure how to make the best of it, but was quite sure 
that;%a woi^ possible thing he could do with it would be to fritter 
it away in payment of his debts. And yet our great economist, in 
takii^mjedit for the large reductions; of debt effected by the unsatis- 
factoiy;|pi^od. of undiM?-estimatod surpluses, can still say: “ I suppose 
this rednc^on of debt in three years of £23,323,000) 

“ wifi unless, indfed, there be members of this House 

or public who ihi^ that money may be better spent 

than jnl)|^ucii%, the enormous li^bili^^ which still lie upon us with 
regard ll^miqh^ Debt-*’ "^iHa-ve words! if only thp deeds iMd 
been aS'biayeI''' ‘ 

To sum. up* The, estimated surplus of 1887-8 was £289,000 ; 
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the aotaal sorplus waA The estuiiAl^d 9.368-9 

was £2X2,056 the aotfiad stiTi^lTie was £2,796,000. ee^lmated 
surplus of 1889-90 wtts £168,000; the aetu^ surplus ufos £8,221,000. 
These three surpluses eaaaounted together to £9,397,609.* 
charge for payment of deb* was reduced from 1887-8 Muslv« by 
£2,000,000} and from 1880-90 inclusive by £3,(^0,000, mahiug' alto¬ 
gether £7,000,000, so ’ the sums actually paid ofE by means of 
surplnses in those three years were ae much as the sums by which 
the fixed charge was reduced. But if the fixed charge had not 
been xpduced^ the apparent surpluses would have been 1^ by 
£7,000,000 i the saperficiaX appea^rauce of prosperity would have been 
less; and Chancellors of the Exchequer would have had amaller sums 
to play with in subsequent years; but on the other hand the nation 
UWuld during this period of prosperity have b^en silently paying, and 
have been pledged for the future to pay, the very moderate sum 
whidi the prudent management of 1870 had allocated, and which 
until Mr. Goschen appeared on the scene was devoted, to the payment 
<oi debt. 

So to miscalculate the future in a time of peace and plenty 
as to produce a(q imaginary deficit; on the faith of this deficit to 
reduce by million after million the moderate fixed annual sum 
which a Conservative predecessor had appropriated to tjje pay¬ 
ment of debt; to deal with the surplus thus created as if every obli¬ 
gation had been discharged, and as if it might in subsequent years 
be treated os a fixed rule that twenty-five millions a year is all we 
are able and willing to devote to our debts; and to show to future 
Chancellors of the Exoheque;? how easily they can produce surpluses 
by repealing obligations to reduce debt—may be go^ party politics, 
but it is not heroic finance. 

Ahmy and Navy Expenditijee. 

So far I have been arguing on the assumption that the surpluses 
of recent Budgets are, as Mr. Goschen has represented them, real, 
trustworthy surpluses, available as hend fith assets. But is this the 
case 7 If not; if things are being made pleasant; if we are forestall¬ 
ing Ihe future, and throwing new burdens on years to opme, the 
charge eygainst the finance of the present Government becomes much 
more serious. 

In such an article as this it is impossible to do more than touch 
upon what has no doubt been Mr. G^schen’s great difiSoulty, ns It is 
thy difEculty of ell Chancellors of t3i«#,3Bxchequer—via., the demands 
for militaTy and naval expenditure. Against war scares all Govern- 

* Oat of this, £2,000,000* was applied tO honveredon expouSiS, ISavlog about 
£7,000,000 applicable to debt, a 
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ments to bo ^jwexiosi. But the Army aad Nayy expemditure 

of the la^ foor yewra has somo pOcoIiar foatares. ]|^ tibe first place 
this period has hem, nnlike the previous decades, a time of profonod 
peac«. TheififhAva uoither been wars nor rumours of wars. But the 
sums spent hy|rre been «norxnouS» far exceeding the expenditure of most 
years of paste©, and of many yeafs of war. 

IJhe fbltovdng are the figureai of army and uavy expenditure take 
trom Mr. Gosohen’s ealimates :*— 

Ibr 188?~8 .... £30,871,coot 

1888-9 .... :J9,823,1()0 

3889-90 .... 8;J,451,000 

1890-1 .... 33,345,000 

But' es these sums, met by the revenues of the jiesr, there is 
more We have been, and are, spending still more m^ey, which will 
hav M be paid out of the income of future years. TJnaerlie arrange- 
meuts of 1887-8, a debt of £2,600,000 for ports and coaling stations 
was charged upon the annual increased income of £570,000, which we 
expect to get from the Suez Canal Shares in 1894 and following 
years.J This anticipation of future income is, of course, precisely 
ajs much a sacrifice of the future to the present, as if, instead of 
forestalluig new revenue, we had incurred a debt. In the same 
year, and by the same Act, wo charged future years w^th the pay¬ 
ments for Australian sliips of war. In 1889, the payment of 2H, 
millions for the seventy new ships, which the scare of that year 
demanded, was spread over a period of from five to seven years.§ Yet 
before these whips are paid for, perhaps before they are completed, 
m^ny of them will probably be so antiquated and obsolete as to raise 
a fresh scare and give rise‘to a new demand. Moreover, a largo part 
■of this 21^ millions is charged, not upon moneys to bo provided by 
Parliament, but upon the Consolidated Fund, thereby withdrawing the 
annual coijt^’ol over the expenditure from the House of Commons. 
Surely if there is one thing which past experience teaches, and whiqh 
daily experience illustrates, it is that the fashion in whips is almost aw 
ohaageable as that of ladies' bonnets; that plans for building them 
cannot be permanent; and that expenditure upon them ought on no 
aoootttot to be thrown on the future, especially by a (lovemraent 
whh^ has the good fortune to ligh^i on a period of peace and excep¬ 
tional prosperity. In addirion to these charges on the future, there is 
a further sum of £4,100,000 to be spent on barracks, of which £300,000 
is to be paid out of the Revenue of 1800-1, and the remaindeEr to be 
borrowed as wanted, and charged on the future. || 

* 800 UkS tables appended to his published Budget Spcoche^. 
t The Sgures of actual expenditure for the fust three of the‘«e wais, as ritsti Ih the 
Statistical AbiS|aot, are as toUotvs For 1W87-8, ifc.J0,75S>,C00, for J 8 W 8 -y, ; 

/or im-90, £Ht88,000. j: 51 & 5-i Vu-t 0 ,1/. ' 

§ 52 Viet. 0 . 8 . 8 Barracjcb Act, 1890 (0 J & 54 Vict, c, 25). 
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How much of tihose will be. paid oiifc of reteaiid in the Tear^^. 
in which the is nqpent, ho^ much will be thrown on snbseqnent 

years, and for what nnnjber of years the burden will i^tinue, it is 
impoasible to malte out. But e return moved for by Mr. «iaw Lefette* 
is very instructive. From that return it appears that we estimated 
Army and Navy expenditure for the present year is m fwows:— 

Oidiimry expendituii^ .... £31,514,401) 

Extraordinary expenditure, including— 

Imperial Defence Act, 133S £1,127,051 \ 

Imperial Defence Act, 1880 6,279,0821 * o,,-naa 

Barracks .... 200,0()0i 6.80<,08S 

Volunteerb ...» 11M),000) 

♦ Total »8.;521,433 

Of which there is to be paid 

Out of IJevenue of 185)0-1 . 33,342,971 

Out of Bevenue of J 889-9n . . 407,.'>64 

Total out of accrued, or' accruing llevenue 33,7.“»0,,'>,‘i5 
Leaving to be paid, in future years . . 4/»70,898 

So far, therefore, from there being any I'eal surplus in the present 
year, there must be a heavy deficiency, and this deficieircy will have to 
be made good in future Budgets, whilst at the same time we shall no 
doubt again have to listen to self-congratulations on the way in which 
we are paying off debt. 

, It seems scarcely credible that this should be the Finance of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, when Sir Stafford Northcote pro- 
|)osed to spread over two years the payment of j|5,000,000 incurred 
during a period of commercial depression, and of special expenditure 
on account of wars and rumours of wars in Europe, m Asia, and in 
Africa, reproached that statesman with conduct “ shalroy, flabby, and 
inadequate to the occasion—conduct wanting in that courage which 
was calculated to secure repute abroad and credit at home.” t 

The whirligig of politics brings its revenges. Whatever may have 
been the demerits of former Conservative Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
we now'- see that a sound Liberal economist, turned into a Tory 
Minister with a powerful majority at his back, is at least as unsuc¬ 
cessful in securing persaanent repayment of debt, or payment of present 
expenses out^of present income, as the predecessor whom, when out of 
office, he condemned so vigorously. 

There may be politicians to wbom the ftiture welfare of the notion 

is a trifle, if it conflicts with present popularity j there may be others 

who regard any steady effort to pay off debt as Utopian; and there 

are probably more wbo. knowing well what is brave and right and 

true, are led or driven by pressure or bad company into feeble and 

cowardly courses. But the antecedent® and reputation of the present 

* l^rliamantaty I’apor, No. 200 of 1800 fi* 

t See Mr. Crosichen’s R^i^h, Haubord, April 28, 1879 
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Chanodllor of the Exoheqaer fwe such as led his admirers to hope for 
other things from him. 

"Who wotiia not grieve snoh Minister must be, 

Who wiU not weep if Atticus be he! *’ 

One farther observation. The scares which have caused this expen¬ 
diture of present, and the forestaJling of future, llevenue, are not 
owing to the ^^ently established democracy. They have now, as on 
former occasions, oiiginated with the services, with the clubs, witli 
society, and with the London newspapers. “So far as tlie democracy 
has shown any sign, it takes no interest in or is opposed to them; and 
if there is any hope of resisting scares more effectually in the future 
than has been possible in the past, that hope lies in the growing 
power and sense of the democracy. This observation leads lo a corol¬ 
lary which is of much importance from a purely financial point of view. 
It is often said that direct taxation, and especially graduated din'ct 
taxation, is dangerous with a democracy, because the masses will, 
under such a system of taxation, have the excitement of pending 
tho money without feeling the burden of paying it. Bufc in the 
case of naval and military expenditure it is not the masses, but the 
classes, who call for it; and, therefore, if we wish to keep it within 
limits, it is upon the classes and not upon the masses, that the burden 
should fall. • 

Direct taxation of realised property, whatever may be its effect on 
domestic expenditure, need not be feared as an incentive to the worst 
and most dangerous of all forms of extravagance. 

« 

Nem Sources of Taxatios^, 

0 

Mr. Gosohen is deeply impressed with the danger of leaving the 
Revenue to depend on too small a number of sources, and be has 
endeavoured to increase them. The general tendency of the last 
fifty years has, no doubt, been in the direction of simplidty; taxes 
on articles of consumption have been reduced to a very small number; 
direct taxation has increased; and the income-tax h^s been u^ed as 
an easy method of meeting growing wants. Mr. Goschen apparently 
thinks that this proofs has been carried too far, and he has used hjs 
great knowledge and ingenuity, sometimes successfully and sometimes 
unsuccessfully, to counteract it. The general arguments for and 
against such a course need not be repeated here. It is notorious that 
our greatest financiers since 1840 have made their reputation by sim¬ 
plifying Our tariff, by imposing dbect taxation, and by redoing 
taxes on industry and consumption. 

Mr. Gosohen's proposals for new tatation have, therefore, raised a 
serious question of principle, on winch opinions may differ. But the 
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fact titat .smsh 

scrubinia'&’-igH^. v '.<,' 'Upon sotiie 

“be ^ TTSy azaendbl«a^l''''^'''' 

respect ^ ^ of d^bept^^ i 

certificait^l blip o^tt^poaition m, Bon of 

transfer sherew cr lat^^ of compttBios or xnaaMp^ 
tbe zeniai«m and es^tjop^^ of stamp dnti^ on formgn and cticaalid 
aecarilif^ on ,^ox^gago ttf atock, on equitable mor^l^pii^ andvOn;#^i-- 
traot are matters to the policy of which we shjsJl'hU^ijSSM^, 

whil8t;:l^j‘^Bcdien’s ^lowledge and industry are guarantees for. th^r 
suocet^iil tn^ipulation. ' His tax of £1 per £1000 on the ncn^Dttd 
oapltpl’i^.new joint-stock companieB is still more important and indre 
valttaldis.’ ^ produced £157,948 in the first year, and £294,1^4 in 
the uf^sond year; and, considering how little regard is paid to expense 
in stKO^yng new companies, and how large are the sums which are 
appropriated to founders and promoters, one can only regret ^Ih. Mr. 
Ooschten that the percentage appropriated to the State is hot more 
than £100. ' 

As reigards his proposals for new taxation of articles of use and oon- 
sumpt^p far ^eater doubts and difBcultieB arise. About the additional 
£300,000 raised upon beer in 1889 there is little or nothing to be 
said in the way of adverse criticism. But it is different with the 
Wheel. Tax * and Horse Tax, proposed, ^ut net carried, in 1889 ; 
with tho. additicmal wine duty imposed m the . same year, and with 
the new duties on alcoholic drinks of 1890, To the wheel and 
horre taqfces^-w^ich were to be impend in aid of local rates, 1 shall 
rectn, ;.J^ shall show that they were taxes inydUdng more than 
one element which made them .not onl^ unpopular, but really olgec- 
tionabkt.. On the other hand; the newline duty must be admittiad, 
even by those who doubted it at first (as I did), to be a apccsess, ^ it 
X>roduoed £163,406 in the first year <d its impositionjt and is ^ied 
upon v^hat is distinctly a luxuiy of the richer classes. Bnt.theihifetoiy 
of the tax is instructive,. Origin^ly it was imposed on ailhottibd 
wibei^ as being the more eSpensiv® wines. But, m evmy me.l^ws 
who has impeub^ wine, wine is better bottled at B^di^px 
Lond^l and it is worth while to pay the extra, cost of the Oapa^^ 
^ boijb^^ 'pn the lighteels dinner wines: . After'ttyfe^ '^e 
origiu^.'^^ixNsd* Chancellor of the . Hsohequer modified 
tax by.'a ejeebnd Act of the same sesrib;^ and'^tered it into, 
tional tsbc bn sparkling win^ aIop6.. :iJ^^ these must aU 
durh^ the process, and at the plaoe'^t^ iMhufacture, ihe 
; in -^e one country or the other does nofearise; the 

See third Be^rt of CksIhnSssionWiB of Inland Rovcini^® ri. 

ivli; / ■' ' '* • , ■ ' V v<;f'' ' 


t “ Thirty-third Heport of CJastome,” p. 13. 
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betnreen tb«ee vinei ttnd othear wines becomes pajpable and easy of 
ap|>li 0 stion.y omd ^6 tax becomes a tax on a species of wine which is 
altoge^er a Icuaaay of the well-to-do classes. The case illostrotes the 
diffititalty of imposing new taxation on imported artides when these 
conditions cminot be secured. Bnt the more important lesson to 
leitttkt from the history of this tax is the tendency of new on 
nrtieles of consumption to slide into Protection. 'English ^pie buy 
winas bottled in Prance, because in Prance wines are bot^ed better 
than in England. With this notorious fact before him, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in making his first proposal, was betrayed into 
saying: It is possible that the bottling tride in England may receive 
a certain impetus, but I cannot conceive that that is an objection to 
the plan.’* Such words from such an economist as Mr. Coschen mean 
much in the eyes of •an expectant trade, and give a very mischievous 
encouragement to Pair Traders. Their effect is well illustrated by 
the subsequent Report of the Commissioners of Customs, who, parrot- 
like, echo Mr. Goschen’s false note by saying: “ The dnty was 
received by the wine trade in this country with satisfaction, as being 
calculated to transfer to the United Kingdom the share of the 
bottling industry which had hitherto been centred^ in the wine- 
producing countries.”* 

Coupling Mr. Goschen’s express desire to multiply sources of taxa- 
tiontwith such utterances as these, is it unfair to reflect 6n whatmiglit 
have happened to a much more important article of consumption— 
sugar—-if the proposals of the Government with respect to the Sugar 
Convention had found favour with the nation ? Portunately, these pro¬ 
posals, introduced under a Free Trade mask, were, when that mask was 
stripped off, recognised to bo so essentially Protectionist in character, 
and also, to use Mr. Henry Powler’s epithet, to be so grotesque, 
that the government were frightened out of them before they wm-e 
submitted to a vote in the House of Commons. But if they had been 
adopted, and if a differ^tial tax for Protectionist purposes had 
been imposed on certain sugars, what would have been more easy than 
to extend the tax to all sugars, and thus broaden the basis of taxatir>u 
by imposing a duty of a hybrid ebardeter on one of our chief articles 
of consumption ? Wo have possibly escaped more than one retro- 
grude step by defeating that insidious proposal. 

iSbo moral to be drawn from these new taxes of Mr, Gosohen’s is 
that, however desirable it may be to find new source's otit of which to 
get Bevenue, it is also out bounden duty to criticise with extreme 
jealousy every fresh proposal for new forms of taxation, and espemally 
every proposal for taxing artiolea of use and consumption. 

Braving said thus much on these proposals, it is but fair* to 
remouiber that, warned by expedence, Mr, Go&chen has, as a fiscal 
* Thlrty-thirrl Ilcport ot Cusloins” p. tC, 
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improvement, taken off the extra tobacco duty imposed In 1878, and 
amonnting to about 4td. per lb.; tbat be bas lightened and improved 
the carriage duty; that be bas reduced the duty on tea 
a lb.; that be bas reduced tbe duty on currants from 7a. to 2a. per 
cwt.; and that he has abolished the duty on gold and silver plate. 
Would that be bad completed this last job by abolishing the anti* 
quated and protective system of compulsory Hall-marking. 

The new taxes on aleoholic liquors, the proposed wheel and horse 
taxes, and the additions to the Death Duties, are noticed elsewhere in 
connection with Local Finance, liking to what we shall have to 
say about them as well as -to what has been said concerning the other 
new taxes above mentioned, Mr. Goschen’s proposals for new taxes 
lead ns to the same conclusion to which the consideration of other 
]>arts of the subject leads us—^viz., that whilst the financial manage¬ 
ment of the last four years bears witness to a very unusual degree of 
skill, industry, and ingenuity, it does not display a corresponding 
amoimt of courage, of tborougbness, or of popular insight; and that, 
above all, it is open to the charge of weakness in the maintenance of 
principles which have been adopted by onr greatest financiers, and of 
which we hadjjhreason to believe Mr. Goaoben to be a convinced and 
resolute advocate. 

Revenue repeatedly under-estimated; current expenses repeatedly 
postponed; so'that estimated deficits and surjilusos are alike unce^Htain 
and imtrustworthy; the fixed sum which had been made applicable to 
l>emiaaient debt largely diminished—taxes at the same time taken off; 
and subsidies to local authorities largely increased; these, so far as 
Imperial Finance is concerned, are characteristic features in the 
Budgets we have .been examining. It is not too much to say of them 
that, in these respects, they have mystified the national accounts, and 
have sacrificed prudence to popularity. ^ 

It is obvious that this cursory review of imperied finance is 
altogether imperfect witliout a consideration of what has been done in 
the matter of local finance in its relations to Imperial Finance; and 
of the changes which have been made in tbe Death Dnties. With 
ihese subjects, I hope, as above mentioned, to deal in future articles. 


T. H. Farreh, 



THE USE AND ABUSE OF HOSPITALS. 


rilHEUE is nothing in our social organisation on which we may 
X more legitimately pride ourselves than on the number and 
magnificence of our hospitals, which all owe their existence to private 
charity, or, it may be, to private enterprise, and fulfil their mission of 
healing and relieving human suffering without assistance from the 
State. How well managed these institutionB on the whole arc is 
proved by the comparative rarity of any complaints against thorn, 
oven in these days when the New Journalism flashes its buirs-eyo 
into every nook and cranny of the social fabric, and welcomes evoiy 
real or imaginary backsliding as an opportunity for tmcnlout posters 
and sensational headlines. The very eagemess with which the most 
trumpeiy “ scandal ” connected with a hospital is sei/od upon by 
pennyna-line philanthropists is the strongest possible testimony to the 
admirable manner in which iJiese institutions are as a rule conducted. 
And indeed one may apply Carlyle’s saying about doctors to hospitals: 
whatever else may be wrong they are in the right, and can await 
judgment without fear. Tine it is that there are no human in-stitu- 
tions which are not to some extent ojien to abuse, but there are few 
which do more real tangible good than hospitals ; they take no account 
of creed or country or personal worth, hut, like Heaven, send the rain 
of their beneficence on the just and the unjust without distinction. 
Of course there are spots even on the sun of charity, and beautiful as 
our hospital system is in the idea, human weakness and, alas! human 
passion, too often act as disturbing influences to its perfect fulfilment 
in practice. In some cases the faults in the administration of what 
are called “ medical charities are merely the de hnt' 

the excess of thrir virtue; but in other cases ]) 08 itive abuses have 
crept ip and are allowed to flourish with such Upas-like rankness as 
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almoRt t6 ntillify tEe of feosjatalfi for goofiv 

thennselvea long resetite^^ wy aotdon of iaqniiy iwti0 tl{|5k40!!iw of 
their ii]iflxiagexi»»>)b m a i^lat on their good namoi tmt is 

sacred for the i«fon]»er,«ndg6Beral exoelleaeeof ohanw^ tad^iaatahes 
inm the store keen to discover imperfections and remedy d(ttE^S. 
The ciy Ibf inquiry has grown stronger and stronger, and iWw <jnr 
whole hospital system znay be said to be on its tacial. 

The evils of indiscriuunate medical relief were first pointed otft 
Mr, Hare in an arl^le • of considerable merit published twejaty'^ight 
years ago* Hp to that date, so far as 1 am aware, there had never 
boen the el^ht^ complaini on the subject, but since then an agita~' 
tion haa been kept up, mainly by members of the medical jMofession, 
which has at last led to the appointment of the Special Oommi^e 
of the House of Lmds now sitting. The oppoaifiosn has been chiefly 
directed agamst the otti>>patient departments of hospitals, and sevmai 
of onr medical charities, in view <xE the undesirable publicity which 
they feit to be impending, made hasty efforts to set their houses in 
order limiting in some degree the baneful prodigality of their 
method of administering relief. 

Before considering in detail the various means which at present 
exist fcBP affording medical relief, it may be well to call attention to 
the large number of sufferers who have to be provided for. The 
population of‘London since the various out-lying suburbs }iave been 
included amounts to not less than 6,000,000; and in addition to ihis 
all the hospitals—but more partioalarly the speoialllisospitale -—draw a 
largo number of cases from the country. Amongst the 5,000,000 a 
very Isorge number of course belong to those classes who are enrirely 
unable, or who are barely able, to provide themselves with medical 
attendimoe. Some writers who have given attention to the subject* 
nffinn that no fewer than 1,600,000 persons are relieved annually by 
the hospitids and dispensaries of London, but this number is probably 
much exaggerated. Not only do a large number of patient® treated 
in the London hospifaia come feom the provinces, but in many oases 
statisticlanB have mistaken the number of visits for the number of 
individual patients, and, like stage soldiers, the pariouts have thus 
boen count^ over and over again. M^ddng allowance, however, for 
these various sources of fallacy, there is no doubt that there is an 
enormous number of soflferers in liondon and its suburbs who cannot 
afford to provide themselves with medical treatment. 

The actual madilneiy for their relief at present consists: HtSt, c€ 
the Poor Law infirmaries, which only receive paupers; secondly, 
the hospitals and free dispensaries which provide gratuitous nuri^l 
treatment for the s^oessitons pooi>*--<ihat is to say, those who are 
able to support themselves tand their families, but cannot provide 

* " London Clianteos.” Bj Tboniw Halt. TI»e Ti»ia, March 29 and ipfil J, 1862. 
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themselToa with tzHaaitmeAi when HI; and, thirdly, of the 

prori^l«)t ^pwwiwrios « 2 id <dul>B vlu^ afford help in mham to those 
who ham g(J)d mgea. ISiose various agencies no doubt all do a 
oonsideraible aiuoiurt of j^ood, though, as in the case of mauy other 
organiaatlona, the good la unfortunately not unalloyed. It will be 
.desirable to consider eadi kind of institution separately, and to riiow, 
as &r as the limits of this article will permit, the pinportion of good 
and evil which each possesses. 

The Pofsr dj^w infirmaries, having been so recently established, 
are well constructed from a sanitary point of view, and the defects 
in these institutions are mostly due to the economic difficulty. 
The number of medical ofiicerB is quite insufficient, and the economy 
which is exercised, as regards medical comforts, and probably even 
medical remedies, impairs, and often, to a greater or less extent, de¬ 
stroys, their efficiency. The few medical men attached to these institu> 
1 ions are barely able to attend to their routine duties, and it is impos¬ 
sible for them to advance medical science. Thus, comparing the 
hondem llospital, which has 780 beds, with the Marylebone Poor Law 
Infirmary, and its 740 beds, we find that the hospital has on its 
medical stafiT thirty-five legally qnalified practitioners, whilst the 
infirmary has only three ! The immense amount of clinical material 
which the Poor Law infirmari^ might afford is thus entirely lost 
to the medical profession, and there can be little doubt *that, if the 
infirmaries were properly utilised, the cry for a large out-patient 
department kept up by hospital physicians would at once cease. 

With regard to general hospitals of large size, there' is a growing 
feeling both within the medical profession and among practical sanita¬ 
rians and administrators that they are open to many objections. In 
the firat place, they are unscieioitifio anachronism, the crowding 
together of such a vast number of diseased parsons being as much 
out of place in cities as inbrhmnral burial of the dead. Indeed, 
it is <e3ctremely likely that the germs derived from such accumu¬ 
lations of every form of disease are more dangerous to the community 
than those which after several years may emanate from dead bodies. 
Sir James Simpson, many years ago, called attention to the dangers 
of what he called hospitalism "—^that is to say, the peculiar un- 
lieaithiness caused by large aggregations of persons suffering frum 
di£^S?ent kinds of disease who poison the air with their exhalations, 
and there is no doubt that in many cases they exchauge microbes 
till recovery often becomes difficult even for the strongest. The 
conditiSsi these lai^ hospitals may not inaptly be compared to 
the iCoral atmosphere of a prison ; it is well known that though a 
lad may go in ethically sound, except for the single lapse from 
righteousness for which he is condemned, he often comes out utterly 
depraved by the mai^ of moral foulness in which he has had to live. 
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It has been shoivn thi^t deat:h>rate in large bospitale, after surgical 
operations, is very mttcb higher than in small ones, though the operator 
in the formm^ may have been a man of the h^hest skill, and in 
the lattmr a mw beginner $ indeed, I know of one instazme, and I dare 
say there are xnsmy others, in which patients taken out of a general 
hospital, and placed in tents, in inclement weathmr, rapidly recovered, 
whilst previously the mortality had been excessive. I understand 
that a diei^ngni^ed German surgeon. Professor Thiersch,^ of Leipzig, 
is so penetrated with the conviction that the crowding of numbers of 
patients in one building is a fatal mistake, that he now treats all his 
cases in open tents. The more satisfactory results obtained in the 
snwdler charities can be accounted for only by their superior healthi¬ 
ness. The old HAtel Dieu, of Paris, which had sheltered persons 
suffering fk>m every form of disease for many centuries, became at 
last so soaked with infection that it was necessary to pull it down. 
Our large London hospitals should follow the example of the large 
schools like Charterhouse, St. Paul's, and Christ’s Hospital, and remove 
themselves into the country. The ground on which they stand might, 
as in the case of St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, or the 
Westminster Hospital, be sold for an enormous sum, which might bi' 
much more profitably applied for the benefit of the sick poor if used 
1 o build little villages of one-storey cottage hospitals in the pure country 
air. These small hospitals might be built of iron, and taken down from 
time to time, thus giving them a fresh lease of sanitary life every few 
years at a relatively slight cost. Of course a small building sliould be 
left at-the original site in town, for the reception of cases of accident, 
and there should also be accommodation for an out-patient department, 
reduced to its proper dimensions. The latter would then serve as a 
receiving-house for the main hospital in the country, as in the cast‘ 
of the Hampstead Consumption Hospital, which has its out-patient 
department in Tottenham Court Hoad. If sentiment demanded some 
artistic memorial of the ancient pile swept away by the broom of sani¬ 
tary reform, the site, as I recently pointed out to the Iiords’ Committee, 
might ho marked for the veneration of posterity by a griffin or some 
other appropriate emblem. There would be no difficulty about the 
medical staff. The assistant-physioians and surgeons would attend as 
at present to the cases of accident and to the out-patients in London ; 
the senipr officers could run out to thew hospital by train at least as 
easily as a physician living in Cavendish Square can go to the London 
Hospital; and as for the students, the change would no doubt be 
welcomed by parents and guardians bs beuefidal both to heSltli and 
morals. 

’Xhe second objection to large hospitals is, that Ibr practical pur¬ 
poses the relief which they afford may be said to be indiscriminate. 
This feature, from its inevitable tendency to engender and foster habits 
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of improvidence in the poorer classes, makes it stink in the' nostrils 
of economists. I do not hesitate to say that tho oat-patient depart¬ 
ment in hospitals where the patients contribute nothing towards the 
expense of their treatment is the greatest pauperising agent^ at present 
existing in this country. It is quite hopeless to expect that ignorant 
people make any provision against a possible day of mckness, as 
long as they can without payment command what they believe to be 
the best medical skill in the country for anything that may happen 
to them Amn a cut finger to a tumour in the brain. So far from 
thinking it any disgrace to accept medical charity, they come to look 
upon treatment at a hospital as something altogether diflerent from 
outdoor relief, something, in fact, to which they have a natural right, 
and which blessoth both him that gives and him that takes. Tins 
spirit is too pften encouraged by subscribers who give “ letters ” 
without regard to the patient’s circumstances. Large firms subscribe 
with the avowed object of having medical assistance on the cheapest 
terms for those in their eniployment, and rich people in the same uay 
seek to rid themselves of trouble and expense in'case of illness among 
their servants. This shows that the wealthy are provident if the 
poor are not; but the practical outcome of it is that the out-patient 
department -is flooded with persons who are not proper objects of 
charity, and who, in accepting medical relief, are diverting funds con- 
fributod on the understanding that they were to be applied for tlje 
benefit of those who could not afford to pay. Viewed in this light, 
the system is nothing less than a misappropriation of money and a 
fraud on the whole body of subscribers, and nothing more ch*arly 
shows its demoralising effect than the foot that persons, not other¬ 
wise dishonest or devoid of self-respect, should feel no scruple about 
taking advantage of it for themselves or for others. 

The third objection to the general hospitals, as at present organised, 
is the cruel hardship which their indiscriminate chaiity inflicts on the 
medical practitionere in their neighbourhood. These men find the 
competition of the hospitals simply niinons, for, however they may 
lower their fees, they must still be in the same position relatively to 
those institutions as the gentleman who stole the raw material for his 
baskets was to his rival who “conveyed’* his baskets ready made. 
Complaints on this subject are loud and bitter amongst those members 
of the medical profession whose lot is chiefly cas^i, among the lower 
middle classes, and, in fact, it is the instinct of self-preservation in the 
general practitioners of the large towns throughout the country that 
is the real motive power in th^ present agitation. The “ struggle for 
life ** on the part of the medical practitioner may a£ first sight appear 
to conoem only himself, and the public may be dispo.sed to think that 
it could bear his suppression with tolerable fortitude; but there is 
another side to the question. If tho treatment in the out-patient 

VOL. Lvm. 2 1C 
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department of h(^pltate is it is also too olben nasty; it is 

impossible that in snol^ a «Qir»w^ of patients ev^ oxte recmre 

much individual atitentioasu JiCoreover, tiie oare of a laifs proporticm of 
the cases is neoeesa)nly delegated by the stafE.to snboa^^iiSiSttas, ivhjOaTe 
often not only me:x^peaeieneed. Taut positively ignorant. JThttb of conrse 
is not their ^ult } mey are there to learn, and they mnst'^bK^glS. on 
somebody. 1 have no donbt whatever that in sdl ordinary ailments 
a patient is pretty oertain to get more attention and bettSEr^topstment 
from the-ontside practitioner, who charges a moderate feOj^than £t<om 
the overworked physician at a general hospital, or the third year’s 
student, into whose hands he is just as hkely to fall. The crniEMng 
oat of the general practitioner, therefore, would be a very real nais- 
fortnine to the lower middle class and the social strata immediately 
below it. . 

The ont-patient department is defended by the hospital authorities 
on the ground that a large selection of dases is necessary for the train¬ 
ing of medical students. A case is a cafte,” they say, “ whethe® the 
patient earns fivt •shillings a week or fifty. It would not do for us to 
be too Borupuloas as to the reception of patients, or we should lose a 
considmable part of our educational material.” This sounds very 
plausible, but it will not bear examination. It is on the medical, as 
distinguished from the surgical, side that the great overcrowding take§ 
xdace, and students, as a rule, know os little of the inside of the medi¬ 
cal out-patient room as Falstaff said he did of the inside of a church. 

It is not in the bond ”; they are not obliged to attend, and as^ the 
proceedings in the medical out-patimit room are usually dull and very 
unedijfymg, they naturally set foot in it as little as x}ossible. In 
some hospitals, where there are elementary classes on the examination 
of patients, there may on oertaip days be a fair attendance, but as a 
rule the proportion of those who put in an appearance is very small, 
as compared with the number of those who inscribe their names as 
pupils. Thus ho. one of the best general hospitals, where the average 
number of pupils is from 150 to 200, not more than from three to six 
students attend daily. Even these are not volunteers; most of them 
only attend in order that they may subsequently secure the minor 
resident appointments open to students. A considerable proportion of 
those pupils who -occasionally visit the out-patient dcpai|mei^ .do noi 
stay oot the perfosilpanoe, but slink away as soon as they think they 
can atfely do so. If, therefore, these overcrowded rooms are, at the 
hospital authorities contend, essential ibr teaching purposes^ the 
wonderful unanimity riiown by the students in refusing to pinfit by<-> 
the opportunities of instruotion there provided for them seems to call 
for explanation. The answer is easy, ^dents do not go there, 
because they do not find it ** pay ” to do Iso; ibom the mass of patients 
there is little or nothing to be learnt, a;|d in order to See one or two 
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instruoliv'e odsefl «£i?eiH.oot!. must be ptacfcically wasted. The 

itrat^ is tkat tike dop&Tt^ent would be raslily ui^re useful 

to evety on© wdueed to manageable dimenaiooSi, free 

■elirnmation oiroe cases ?<rh.!ck are of no use for teacbing, smd which 
eitlie®* do uofl require treatment, or should get it elbewhere. Professor 
Sfcrom^pSr, the inrentotr of the operation for club-foot, used to say that, 
fop the purpose both of learning and ieachingj twenty beds were not 
only su^ent, but tho^ better»work could be done with a few cases 
than with a much larger number. Indeed, a few cases thoroughly 
studied ar© of infinitely more value than a largo number hurried 
through ns if the doctor was tryiug to “ break a record.” 

The educational plea is, however, only a pretext. The real reason 
of the laxity in admitting out-patients is the desire to make a goodly 
show of work in the ayes of the public, with tho object—-perfectly 
legitimate in itself—of attracting subscriptions. The vast number of 
sufferers treated looks ^ very imposing in the Annual Bepoiii, and 
charitable persoim are thereby moved to unloose their purse-strings 
for the support of so deservin|jmi institution. The hospitals, in fact, 
compete against each other exactly like rival shops, and strive to 
‘‘ increase tlieir business ” by the usual statistical and* otjier devices 
There is something vulgar and degrading in this hospital drum-beal- 
ing and touting, but ** charity covers a multitude of sins,” and the 
excellence of the object m%ht well make offences gainst tasi6*be 
condoned if the good done were not almost counterbalanced by the 
evils inseparable from the system. As it is, those that profit most by 
the whol0 thing are the contractors who supply the provisions and the 
medicine made use of by the patients. The paiaents are pauperised, 
the doctors victimieed, the siibsoribers imposed upon. The whole 
system cries aluad for reform, and the present scandalous waste of 
charity cannot be too quickly “ mended or ended.” 

The fourth objection to general hospitals lies in the absurd restric¬ 
tions which exclude from the hospital staffs many of the men best 
fitted to hold these appointments. At present ouly Members or 
S'ellowa of tho London Collego of Physicians and Fellows of th(‘ 
English College of Suigeons are at most London hospitals eligible 
for the staff. The Membership of the College of Physicians represents 
little more than the ability to construe a passage of Celsus (it must 
be achnowledgod with shame that tliis apparently simple requirement 
often proves a sad Stumhling-blook to our latter-day doctors) and 
the possession of the thirty guineas which must be paid for the 
diploma. Yet this scientifically worihless qualification is the Open 
Sesame to the doors of hospitals which are sternly closed against the 
holders tff medical degrees like tlio.«e of the tTniversities of London, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, and Edinburgh, which represent the 
high-water mark of professional knowledge. 
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The Fellowship of tl^ Oolldge of Sargeons^ whi(& hospital surgeons 
are now ^'generally tetqtdred to^hoM, is an diplma, but 

in all jbcaportant particulars it is not a mogi 
that of the Master in Surgery * of the lion^on IjKiTersrty, or of 
several examinationB in Edinburgh and in Dublin. The monopoly 
claimed by the OdUeges is a survival of the period when these bo^es 
lield absolute sway over thingsi* medical in this country, to the great 
detriment both of scientific progress and the public well-being j the 
whole thing is now obsolete and dead, and should be decently 
bnried. , 

The objections that have been raised to special hospitals are numerous, 
though careful consideration will show that in the main they are un¬ 
founded. The superior persons who advance rhem ground their 
opposition on the alleged fact that the special institutions draw man} 
<‘ase& away from the general hospitals, and thus often leave iusufficient 
material for the teaching of students. It may, however, be asked how it 
i<? that the special hospitals attract from the older charities persons 
suffering from particular diseases Ibe obvious answer is that th(‘ 
pati^nt» find that they are more quickly cured in the special hospitaliiH 
'rhe only question, therefore, to be decided is whether the interests of the 
patic*nt or those of the teachers of the healing art are to be considered 
as the more weighty. I have little doubt myself that, in the opinion 
ofithe public generally, and of the subscribers to the hospitals, the 
welfare of the patients will take the first place. It may be added 
that the staff of the general hospitals would, owing to want of special 
skill and experience, be unable, in many cases, to use tl|e oppor¬ 
tunities of practice the loss of which they profess to deplore. 

A more practical objection to special hospitals is that they are sup¬ 
posed by some people to divert igubscriptions from tlio general hospitals. 
J do not believe, however, that this objection is well founded. As u 
matter of fact, it may be stated broadly that amongst the wealthy 
there are two classes—^those who ^.Subscribe to several hospitals, botli 
general and special, and those who give nothing to either. I believ e 
it will be found that the greater number of the bubscribers are 
persons who have themselves suffered from the disease which the 
hospital they subscribe to is specially iptended to treat, or that 
such subscribers know of servants or dependents who have been 
relieved 1^ these institutions. That a subscription has been with¬ 
drawn from a general hospital, and given to a special hospital, is a 
ciroumsiSince which has certainly never come to my notice. The real 
objection in the minds of the medical profession to special hospitals is 
that they ai^e s^ppo'sed to be largely instrumental in promoting the 
success of specialists, who are disliked, for sufficiently obvious reasons. 

** ThJs diploma now aeeepteil at the l^ondon Hospital in lien of the Fellowship 
hut I am not awme that it is so at anj othei of the acaeral hospitals in the metiopoh- 
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by those for wliosp ftsirvices there is a decreasizi^ demand. 
Ordinftry pra4iiUoti«W look upon sp^alists with much the samp 
jealousy as th# labouser regards tiie skilled artisan, and this feeling 
has hem assiduously fostered hy consulting physicians and surgeon«, 
who, with the ecsjception of those who practise as what I have calk'd 
‘‘ veiled specialists," have begun to find their occupation gone and 
thedr professional existence imperilled. 

Attempts have been made to diseoimt the utility of special liospitals 
by pointing out that these institutions are frequently, if not always, 
established by medical men. In. this, however, they are by no means 
singular. The days of llahere, who is supposed to ha\e founded 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and even of Guy, who loft a sum of 
money to establish the^large hospital in the Borough, have long passed 
by. Bonatiuns are indeed sometimes made to hospitals by rich philan¬ 
thropists who, like Pulycrates, seek to propitiate fortune by voluntari 
sacrifice, and legacies are left by others, w ho try to lighten their ghostly 
ship for its passage over the Styx by throwing cargo overboard; but the 
benevolent generally devise their wealth to many dififeront institutions, 
and we find that the initiative in establishing general hospitals is 
taken quite as often by medical men as it is in the case of special 
liospitals. Thus the London Hospital was established in the yeai* 
1710 by Mr. John Harrison, a celebrated surgeon of that day. 
Charing Cross Hospital was founded by Dr. Golding, who liad buiH 
up a lucrative dtenfNi on the basis of an extensive gratuitous prac¬ 
tice,* St. Mary’s Hospital was founded entirely by medical men, llii' 
late Mr. Samuel Lane, an ennnent surgeon, being a moving spirit m 
the enterprise. Even in the case of St. (George’s Hospital we find 
that, though the institution originated in a quarrel among certain 
managers of the Westminster Hospital, medical men were very 
ready to promote the undertaking. In the same way it could easily 
be shown that the smaller general hospitals established in recent 
years have been founded either by a medical man, or by a combina¬ 
tion of physicians and suigeons. Are we to believe that the founder^ 
of special hospitals were only influenced by sordid motives, whiKi 
those who establkhed general hospitals were all actuated by tin* 
purest spirit of benevolence ? The fact, I believe, is that in the 
estabU^ment of hospitals, whether general or special, the objocl ha« 
usnaify been of a mixed character. Whatever the motive, however, 
the benefit to the community has been the same. 

Bispensaries are of two kinds—those of thd older type, which are 

* “ of Charing Cruae Ho'>pital, ’ by Bonj-imm Oolihng, MI)., 3S67 W. II. 

AUeU & Oo., Waterloo Flaoe, Pall Mall. The author iu.;pnuouslj u maiks that the time 
ol the young ptactitloncr “cannot bo fmployfd nioio iKnoficiallv either to liimst'lf 
oi otliers, &.O. &o.,” than in ixtondlng '‘hi<>’oppoifmiitus of <!eo>np diseaw'h," and 
ho therefore iccomiaends the joung inedn id nian to iloiolo some hours daily to * pu'- 
sdibing giatmtouslj foi sjofc poraoab who .uo too poot u» i*a\ a foe” 
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supported ^!be)t j^e letters tif asud the 

modern prondent liQ{^t3tntiom«^!bkli receive 

ihcmseLves.^ ^0 the two institatMnt^^ liidj^oasible. 

The free dispensed]^ deshoy those which demand peytthmt. this 
reasour—-i.c, ©n luicsonxit of the esisteoce of free dispeneariee and gK^oral 
hospitals whkih admit patients without payment^—the proyidmati i^stem 
has been a failure in London. But ^e fact of its success in Man¬ 
chester seems to Jnslafy the hope that it might be sneoessfoUy intro-^ 
duced ih liondon. 

The siek dubs in this country have, on the whole, proved a success. 
Some hstve no doaljt fiw'led through fraudulent conduct on the port of 
the mana^jiers, and others through not being based on strict aduarial 
princaplpB* but several, like the Oddfellows and the Foresters, have been 
oompleitely successful, and have shown the capacity of the working 
classeis in managing their own adairs. 

The bad effects of gratuitous medical relief have been abundantly- 
shown, and it is not denied that they exist to a very large extent, not 
only in London, but practically everywhere throughout the country. 
The Mm© has come when the abuse must be abolished. But how is 
this to be done ? The evil is ” gross as a mountain, open, palpable,’" 
but dutfug the many years that acute minds have been grappling 
with the problem, no satisfactory solution has been suggested. The 
difficulty is to devise a scheme that shall be at ouce adequate to 
cope with the enormous mass of human suffering which is always 
with us, and yet bo in harmony with sound economic principles. 
Ko hindrance mnst bo placed in the way of the development of 
medkid science, nor must the facilities for the traiaing of doctors 
be in any way curtailed or trammelled; both these things mre of 
the most vital importance to the common weal, and any scheme of 
hospital reform which interfered with them wonld on that ground 
alone be foredoomed to failure. Lastly, in the interest of the public 
itself, that most useful member of society, the general medical prac¬ 
titioner, must, as far as is consistent with the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” be considered. How to combine mercy for the sick 
with some amount of justice to those who minister to their needs— 
that ia the question. I am not prepared with a panacea for the evils 
that have been described; I merely venture to throw out a few sog- 
gestions for their abatement. 

Aggrieved practitioners, who have had the bread taken out Of their 
months by the hospitals, have ^metimes said in their haste that the 
oul-pofcimit departromit should be reformed altogether out of existence. 
This drastic remedy, however, would probably defeat its own otgoot. 
Men aiming at the higher spheres of practice must somehow* get 
materhd out of which ^ to, omstnict a reputation. If the hospitals 
closed their doors to out-patients, numerous private consulting-rooms 
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would be opeuody wbei^' in tbe form of gii^aitoas medical 

adviiJe^ bfii tJiMWfl flto <4© running watets in the bw© that it 

might return after days in the shape of fees. Under such 
a dispeiteation th© last state of the general practitioner would bo 
wojRSe than the first. In Berlin a large number of such private out¬ 
patient departments exist under tho name of “ Polikliniks,” and 
it need hardly be said thafi hosts of people avail themselves of 
l^tho gratuitous advice and treatment there offered who could well 
afford to pay for it. ITaburally, under theSo circumstancps, hundreds 
of strugglii^ middle-class practitioners find it impossiblo to make a 
living. ** 

The real remedy for the congestion of the out-patient department 
is dejdetion. All cases in which a genuine claim to the receipt of 
hospital relief oannot be established should be eliminated. For 
this purpose two things are necessary—viz., a definite water-line of 
poverty, above which charity is not permitted to extend^ and an 
adequate system of inquiry to prevent imposture. Such inquiries, 
though necessarily very imperfectly carried ont, reduced the numb<*r 
of out-patients at the London Hospital in one year by 6900, and al 
St. Bartholomow’s by 25,349 in five years. At the Royal Free 
Hospital such inquiries showed 611 per cent, of the appUcanfs for 
treatment to be in circumstances not fairly entitling the;tn to relief; 
at Children’s Hospital, in Great Ormond Street, 57 i)6r cent, were 
found to be ineligible for the same reason. . At lifanchester, in the 
course of a few years, a well-organised system of inquuy has reduced 
the propewtion of cases in which hospital charity is abused from' 42 02 
to about 6 per cent. 

The diifieulties of such a system of inveatigartion are great, but 
the facts just mentioned show that they are not insuperable. IIow- 
ever slight the actual diminution effected may be, it is always a 
saving of money to the hospital, as well as of time and energy to the 
medical staff. The average cost oi an out-patient at tho London 
Hds^pital has been estimated by Mr. Nixon, the house governor, at 
4«., so that the reduction in numbers above mentioned was equivalent 
to a saving of £1466 in one year. Mr. Burdett* has shown that the 
total cost of an out-patient varies at different hospitals fh)m 2ft. to 11 s. 
A 'Oompaiison of these figures with those showing the proportion ot 
cases in which hospital relief is abused will serve to give some idea 
as to the Wrible waste of charity that takes place in London alone. 
Inqinxy into the ciraumstaaice^ of applicants to be effectual must be 
universal, and a necessaiy preliminary to the carrying out of any 
plan of the kind is an agreement among all hospitals as to the oon- 
ditiems under which relief is to be given, and an engagement on the 
part of each of them to adhere strictly to tlie rules established by 

* “ Hospitals and the Slate." 
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’ ’i' • ''' I I 'll 

, ' * ' • r ' I ' 

common, consent ; id may 

as a trade? utddidi^''^f?'‘|>d1^ , ' 

The fidst a* df tibi® dgr^eB^at '.^ 

nition pf tk© . degree‘’df tde poTerty which shall ^title \a da^ 
relief for Hmself and his family. It is obvious that this is dpi:,an 
easy matter, for np hatdr«nd-fast limit of income can be laid down 
without risk nf exemplifying the Roman maedm that the stricstest 
legality inay involve the most grievous injustice. - - 

An income which may be comparative wealth for a single man, or . 
a mampd couple without encumbrances, may, in the case of people 
burdened with a large family, be only liarely sufficient to kSSp body 
and soul together. The cases most needing relief are not always the 
veiy poor, but are often found in that social stratum, whi<i was 
hapjdly,described by Mr. Goschen in introducing his last Budget, as 
the on© in which a black coat begins to be worn. It would be a 
gross mlation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of charity to exclude, 
by an arbitrary “wage limit,” clerks and other small curates, 

widows of officers living on the pittance doled out by a grateful 
country, unsuccessful artists, musicians out of employment, and many 
others who by courtesy are not generally dassed among the poor. 
People of this kind are often more really destitute, besides fading the 
miseries of want far more keenly, than those to the manner, bom, 
whose poverty is naked and not ashamed. The proposed inquiry 
must therefore include not only the bare figure of the applicant’s 
incon^i but all the circumstances of his position ; and the restrictive 
regulations should not be harshly enforced,, hut should be interpreted 
in th© most merciful spirif, and if there be any dou^ as to the 
merits of the case the applicant should always have the bimefit of it. 

Th© following is a sketch of the plan which has been found to 
work well at Manchester, and which has been accepted as,fairly 
satisfactory by many of the most ardent reforming spirits in the 
medical profession. All patients applying at a hospital for .treatment 
are subjected to a preliminary mterrogatory by the cleflfk as to their 
oircumstances; they are then admitted to the out-patient room, .where 
the;g ai® treated by the assistant physician or surgeon on duty. Strict 
inquiry is then made aa to their fitness to receive gratuitous relief, 
and in a few days they are visited at their own homes by an’ inspector 
of the fcvid^t Society, The “ wag© limit” is as follows a 

single man or woman, I2«. a week ; for a man and his wi^ Ifie. 
a week, Is. Qd. extra per week being allowed for ea<k t^ld. 
If the family resources are found to exceed these limits,- ilke hos¬ 
pital’s ticket is withdrawn, and the patient advised to |oM. cnf . of 
the provident dispensaries, of Which there is a well-orgaUii^d syt^m 
at Manchester. Each hospital subscribes a small sum annually to the 
Providont Society to defray the cost of these inspections. Under this 
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system it seems by tlwise wbo know tlie 

facts tlmt tiler© ibuse of bospitercharity at Mancliester. 

The yvage limit ap]^afl8 to me A tride low, aod indeed it Ims recently 
been {opposed to raise it to 15a. weekly for single persons, and 20a. for 
a married conple. Oases of aoeident, of course, always receire treat¬ 
ment at once, and no inquiry seems to be made about them by the 
Provident Society. If, however, such persons be found to be pos- 
sessed of means, the hospital which gives relief should undoubtedly 
have the first right to, recover payments. The plan is undoubtedly 
a st^ in the right direction, but to make it completely successful it 
is obvions that the system of provident dispensaries requifes to be 
developed to a far larger extent than that at present existing in 
London. The provident dispensary should be able to provide effective 
assistence, not only for the ordinary run of human ailments, but for 
special cases of all kinds, and persons in a position to subscribe to a 
provident system, but who, through want of thrift, have not taken the 
precaution to do so, should not be allowed to receive relief except at the 
Poor Law or pauper hospitals, l^atients who make use of such institu¬ 
tions should forfeit for a time their political rights, that is to say, the 
right of voting for members of Parliament, for seven years.* Although 
I would not compel anybody to subscribe under the provident system, 
it certainly seems right that thmre who do not make some sacrifice to 
insmre medical attendance when they are ill should forfeit some 
privilege in return for the gratuitous relief which they receive. 

Much as I object to the bureaucratic despotism which govei-ns 
everything in Prussia, I must confess that the system of insurance 
against sickness which is there in force is not without its merits, and 
if it could be established in this country as a voluntary measure it 
would effect a vast amount of good.* By the Prussian law of June 
15, 1883, all workmen are compelled to insure against sickness. They 
can do so either through the general oflice of their town or district, 
thssough' the local office of the parish in which they live, through the 
private society organised by the firm or factory where they are 
em{doyed, through a guild or. public society, or through a private 
offiisfe registered under the Act. All these offices are under the im- 
control of the local aathoritie8,who act for the State. Private 
officer .may make rules for themselyes in matters of detail, but in all 
esseh^^ points tifciey must conform to the provisions of the law in 
qneStabn.; The amount of iimurance is per cent, of the wages 
eatmed; ;; Of this one-third uj defrayed by the employer, the remain¬ 
ing tvi^o-riuids being deducted by h im from the workman’^s wages 
before they are paid. "■ When a workman falls ill, he is entitled from 
the beginning of Ms illness to free medical attendance with medicine, 

* The object of this term of years is to ensure tlie unthrifty a loss of political privilege 
on at least, one occasion. 
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au allowance of «q 4) If ncoeefsaoj} ap^taclctil iod viutea junru^cal 

appliances. If lie liiiy« xio to look after Hta, or if ke oanmit be 
properly nursed at hQm$, be is admitted to bospital, and irblie im is 
there, if be has a family dependent on him, part of tbe money allow¬ 
ance is banded oirar to therm. If he is out of work* is assisted &at 
a certain lime with money from tbe insaranoe fund. If be dies, 
burial money is paid to bis relatives. All these regulations aj^ly to 
women as well as to men. Discretionary powers are vested in the keal 
authorities to increase or diminish, under certain circumstances, tho 
amount of insurance paid, the amount of assistance allowed, and the 
length of^itime during which it is given. Contractors who emidoy a 
large number of meu, whether temporarily or permanently, in making 
railways, canals, and roads, in river or dike works, in building 
fortresses, &o., are obliged to establish an insurance fund. If they 
fail to do so, they are compelled to pay out of their own pockets to 
such of their workmen os fall ill the amount of assistance pre¬ 
scribed by law, and burial money to the families of those who die. 
Employers who do not carry out the obligations imposed on them 
by the law, or who use their private insurance offices to esact from 
their workmen more than is due, or put pressure on them, are liable 
to fines. Between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 male and female workers 
are insured under the law of dune lb, 1883. It will be seen that in 
its main features the German plan resembles the system of benefit 
clubs by which so many English working-men provide against the 
day of misfortune, with the radicHl difieronce that the latter is 
optional, and the former compulsory and therefore uxiiveiml. The 
German system is open to the objection that it amounts to State 
Socialism,” but many who have witnessed the misery caused by 
improvidence would be glad to See it prevented even at the cost of a 
slight infringement of the Briton’s hereditary privilege to “ do as be 
likes.” 

My own plan, wbiob 1 can only sketch out here in tbe barest cnt- 
line, would be a comprehensive aiTangemont in which every parient 
needing assistance would have it provided for him-—at his own 
expense if jpossible, but, if not, by private benevolence or out of, tbe 
public money—and in which jjvery medical practitioner would find a 
plaoe. The present machinery could with comparatively little modi¬ 
fication be adapted to the purpose. What is ohiefiy wanted, it SOSims 
to me, la, that the Boor Law infirmaries, the hospitals, and ibe pamri- 
dent dispensaries should be combined so as to form one large 
of eleemosynary medical relief somewhat on the lines of tbe iWtjndh 
Af-mtamne PvUigue. That is to say, the whole machinery ibonld .be 
controlled by a central authority, with more or less independent loOaJ 
sub-centres, or gaoigVta^ if I may use a physiological expression, in efery 
large town and district. 
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msaries are -t^ntrol of 

: patients seekitii;g' , relief 

k.Bti^au Central, where tfisiaw lif iq,: staff 
duty it is to exa!minb”''i|il-';wiho 
the various hospitals for fareat- 
ni^at; ,.'in lipndon a Medical Relief Office in,‘'every 

parisi^ where pstieMa sorted by experienced officials into 

thedr jpr<;^6r classes, and t5««ild be at once provided witlx a 'ticket of 
admission'to the nearest iPoor Tjaw infirmary, hospital, or dispensary, 
according to citctoastan^S. The Poor infirmary would of course 
he absdutely free j fea* tiie hospital a trifling fee—say from one shilling 
to three shillings a,week daring attendance—should he payable; for 
the dispensary the payment would he oh a definite actuarial scale. The 
great point is th;^ these three parts of the machinery should be co- 
(hdinated together, not only for the administration of medical relief, 
but for purposes of medical educalion. The Poor Law infirmaries and 
the dispensaries sliould be open to medical students just as the hospitals 
are, and the students should assist in the treatment of patients under 
the supervision of the medical officers. In this way, an enormous 
amount of valuable material, which, as things are at present, is utterly 
wast^ so far as clinical instructiDn is concerned, could be utilised, with 
results to the progress of medicine which can hardly |)0 estimated. 
Bach hospital should be, as it were, the sun of a system of satellite 
provident dispensaries, the medical officera of the hospital acting as 
consulting physicians and surgeons to the dispensaries, andi acute or 
serious cases amongst the dispen^iy patients bring received into the 
hospital. The special hospi^s would fit into the frame just as they 
are. As pauperiring agencies these institution’s have always done 
much less harm than the general hospitals. The plan of having special 
d^partu^ts at the general hospitals would, I think, be inadequate, as 
the best sperialists will not consent to woi?k in a position “ a little 
than the angels of the general staff. The special departments 
been provided with the necessary equipment, and 
. t^Ugh, this defect may^ be remedied in the future, they will remain 
the control of goveming'body of the whole hospital, and 
be^i^.jhe seal for economy with which these gentlemen are eaten 
til^ j^opay cxf the other members of the staff, the special 
depirti^i^ is too likely to pine away .in the cold shade of neglect. 

hosphals, as a matter of fact, meet the wants of the. 
pat|imte'|id66E* th^ special Apartments at the general hospitals is 
obyicha;,fei(:nn the iesr larger mtimbers which attend the fbrinet, in 
ishall payment Which they have in most oases to umke. 
The* so-c^led provident priuoiple could not be directly appli^ to 
special hCMspitwls, but thri'e is ho reason why they should not-fee incor¬ 
porated in the general system which I have described. The rate for 
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insoraace agai;^ hxm4is^4it^^h&ve ^ 
higher-.thaa, 

from them slhit' the 4iffioalty is 

could no d<tobt he c^ditihlj: adjfuBt^^ a little ingenuBtysi /. ^ V ;., 
1 hays' sugg^ted ihat A smaU (&arge shpuld he made tO: 
patients at hespit^, and I am strongly of opinion that andh a systein 
of payment, oareftiUy graduated according to the patient’s means, 
would of’itself do much to diminish the evils now existing. At ithe 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat,- which I founded in 1863, and 
which has served as the model for many similar institutions at' home 
and ahroad, all patients, except such as are out of work, or otherwise 
unable to pay, contribute in proportion to their means. Between 
5000 and 6000 patients attend in the course of^tho year, and of these 
about threo'fourths pay something towards the cost of their treatment. 
The patimit is questioned as to his circumstances by a clerk, but there 
is no' systematic inquiry by any outside organisation. The guiding 
principle has always been rather to allow the hospital to be a little 
Imposed upon than to screw payment out of those unable to aftbrd it. 
The plan has worked admirably in every way; whilst there has always 
been an abundance of patients, the time of the medical officers has 
not been fritbsred away by crowds of trivial cases, no real case of 
necessity, so iar as 1 know, has be^ excluded from the benefits of 


the hoi^ital, and injury has not been done to society by enforced 
panpei^isation. It has not been found that the plan prevents chari¬ 
table prisons from subscribing ; on the contrary, it seems to. be 
generally approved of. , The experience of other special hospitals 
where payment is made by patients is equally favourable. ^e 
extension of the system to all hospitals, general as well as special, 
appears to me eminently desirable, but it cannot be denied that at 


present the majority of hospital physidans and surgeons are opposed 
to it. They think that it would interfere with teaching, as patients 
who paid would not care to be examined by the “ ’prentice hands ” of 
the students. There has been no difficulty of this kind at,the Throat 
Hospital} BO, far from this bdng the case, patients seem ^ i)e 
flattered by tiie interest they excite, probably accepting it as a tribute, 
to the, obscurity of their cases, 

In the Prussian hospitals payment is universal All sorts ^d 
conditioua of persons, are freely admitted, and patients are' divided 


•into three classes, according to tiie rate, of payment. In Class X., 
is popukrly. designi^ the “ luxurious" one, they pay si^, to 
nine shfiilmgs a day }'''iu Class IL, &om four to six diillu^and in 
Class III., about one dulling and ninepence a day. Childlrea'.^ay 
one shilling and thre^ence a day. People who cannot pay, fc|r 
themsslves are paid fdr by tbe Poor Law Board at tliird-eiass 
rates, but those who can pay* generally do so, as persons who 
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receive relief from - the Pocmt Board forfeit their political rights. 
Psyjjjll^s who are.p^Id 'iftsr th®. Poor Law Board have to refund 

they can. Those wiio too 
poor to give sflijrthiiig the hospitals'at the ‘ expense 

of, the palish to which they Belong. Of course this' system, 
inaSmudi as it does not apply to out-patients, is not strictly com- 
parahle to that whbh exists at the hospitals in London'which now 
reiinire some payments. Out-patients in the Prussian capital are 
provided for by the various puWlc ** Polikliniks^’ in connection with 
the Bcrlimr Verein fur krittdwhe Gtsundheitsiiftege^ where they receive 
gratuitous advice, and frequently also medicine. Besides these 
there are the numerotia private “ Polikliniks ” already referred to, so 
that, on the whole, Berlin, in proportion to its population, is pro¬ 
bably not far behind London in point of the abuse of medical relief. 

To return to the plan of an organised system of medical assistance 
for the poorer classes which I have suggested, it may- be well to point 
out that I ain not proposing to revolutionise present arrangements, 
or to hand over the control of hospitals to the State. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has ably pointed out the many evils of State oonterol, and 
these evils would certainly make themselves felt if the State were to 
interfere in hospital matters. The Central Board, on w'hich all hospitals, 
asylums, and public dispensaries would be represented, would merely 
supervise the work of the hospitals as the General Medical Council 
does the examinations of the various medical licensing bodies. Each 
hospital would preserve its administrative autonomy, but its accounts 
and other details of management should be open to inspection. More¬ 
over, accounts should be kept on a uniform system, instead of the 


present more or less intentional chaos, which prevents any proper com¬ 
parison between different institutions in respect of economic efficiency. 
Some of the general hospitals prevent the inspection, of the accounts 
in a manner which, in the present day, can only''be regarded as u 


public scandal. A few years ago, when I was endeavouring to make 
some comparison of the expenditure per patient m the different hospi¬ 


tals rof London, I wrote to the medical superintendent of Guy’s 
Hc^pital for jthe balance-sheet pf that institution. I received a reply 
to the efibct that only a limited number of Reports were published 
for the Governors of the Ho^ital (I believe between thirty and forty), 
and that the Governors were not permitted to allow any person to see 
thei|e Bepiorts. It is to be hoped that thq Select Committee of the 
HottSh of Lords, now sitting, will let a little daylight into the dark!- 
finahdal .{daces of these highly exclusive organisations. 

The Poor Law inffrmaries Vonld remain as they are, except tliat 
visiting physicians and surgeons would be appointed as in the case of 
ilbspitals, and there would be resident and non-resident pupils, who 
should take an SiOtive part in the work. As regards provident dis- 
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pensaries ■ghpwM pi 

tow3is/:aii4, ^sp .... 

On© ii^'oenM^f'pi' ^ i^he nnificafeioii of mpd^cayt w^«|tj 
a be^r At preeeajt'-tb’^- 

whOEO 9 ev©^al; ififce mwtsdS^togetlier, to tbe great detnnsteirt of 
in^iTidn^ .pES^nbae^s, otbei» in 'v^bidbi <me !hos|ntiil bi» Ip i^sap©' 
for 'fui;«3^n^Tp'a^ tbickly populated district. Tims m Loncforiwe 
liaTe 4 pi.!^emtHiir^^^ hospitals on tbe north side of tize Tbami^ and 
practapf^y, only two for the vast area south of the river. I am spetaV 
ing daj^.j^ .geheral hospitals; sperial hospitals do not eatist for ,the 
supply of,,' kpcal needs alone, but draw their patiente from all over 
Lon^&iiwi'miid largely also from the country. 

But .'Whilst the necessity for the thorough orgahiBation Of mPdioal 
relii^ is, loudly Mlled for, an analogous reform might be effected with 
grept advantage in the machine^ of medical education in Lontbn. 
At', present there are in the metropolis no fewer than eleven fully 
equipped, M^hools of medirine, besides one for women only. ISiis 
unneoeftiSBry multipUcatimi of schools implies a grievous waste of teach¬ 
ing power, and consequent inferiority in the quality of the instruction 
given, is all the more deplorable inasmuch as it could so easily 
be remedi^. The cure is, in one word, unification- How this is to 
be bpfmght ubout it would be out of place to discuss^ here; but. ,I 
cannot n^rain from saying that our l^slators will be ill-advised if 
they show too nice a regard for vested interests and paltry jealousies 
in dealing with this matted. The process must be carried out,by the 
hand ;ctf imn in the velvet glove. There was mnch wailing and 
gnashir^ of teeth among the Grand Bukelings of Pampemidcel and 
SaurfcpautBtadt, and other Ser^en^^ransparencies, at their fowtble 
absorption into the mighty German^mpire that has grown up he^js© 
our eyes; but most of them acknowledge by this time, like Gaadide, 
that all is for the be^ in the best of »ll possible worlds., This^.is 
what % should like to see done' with the collection of educath^l 
molecules which at present supply all the medhyii training th«ft,scan 
be got in liondon. The larg^ city in the -wwld would then have a’ 
schodt rff rnedicme worthy of it. > \ v 

A imoei^ary cemditipn of the sdkemie of medical reli^ W^ioh>3^ 
be€m .'‘|d|^geel^^ would be that all hc^iml ^pointments . 

throa^hpen to iiega^y quailed meidK»l|a'aioriri^eTS, regardlesa^i^l^ 
'^source :'W , nature of ^eir diploxoae. Ha^eOh’s motto, ih 
ouverie e^ be the lundamenl^ principle 

arrangeahent. Th^'i^^nsary appointments would be qp^ 
praotitadners in any given district who cared to take them^ t 
dispenaaay would be the^first zumg of the ladder lead^g toKhe* 
hospital postal. > 
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I 'to attempt to fill ^p. the Retails of 

sketched' 'oatarticle. 


I have .mt 

the:|^"i!^;3aaa3^''-T-T7T.v-^ -^ _- 

I Hneson which the:fe^<^ioii 

shotil|i';^/3i^d^ of the design mni^Weft 

to .teii^ Wnij^tent‘ha^ I thiok it has been shown that onlj" very 

CQ? 3 &iKi»^en»ive meaeor^te can make a cosmos out of the 

pwHS^t ntter confusion V indeed, nnder existing circumstances, 

a p^rlfesot system of hospital admiaisfiration is impossible. When the 
eociahstic .millennium, so confidently looked for by increasing numbers 
of believers has come upon thb earth, there will perhaps be no more 
abuse of hospitals,; but till then, there must always be some. After 
all, it is better that charity should be abused to a certain extent, than 
that it should be chained up and trammelled about with all sorts of 
restraints as if it were a dangerous animal. The gentle dew droppeth 
from heaven upon the place beneath without waiting to be satisfied as 
to the strict necessity of the operation. I would rather that charity 
should be bestowed unnecessarily on two or three unworthy recipients 
than that one case of genuine suffering should ^ unrelieved.^- 


Mobell Mackenzie. 



A WORLDLY WOMAN. 


I. 

“ ~I) UT why shonkl you mind who buys your pots, so long as your 

JD pots are beautiful ? ” asked the girl. 

“ Itecause) as things exist at present, art can minister only to the 
luxury of the rich, idle classes. The i>eople. the people that works 
and requires to play, to have something to tell it of happier things, 
gets no share in art. The people is too poor to possess beautiful 
things, and too brutish to care for them j the only amusement it can 
afford is getting drunk. And one wearies and sickens of merely 
adding one’s grain of sand to the inequality and injustice of existing 
social condition—don’t you see, Miss Flodden ?” 

Leonard (Ireenleaf stopped short, his breathlessness mingling with 
the annoyance at having let himself be carried away by his ideasf-and 
producing a vague sense of watm heliilessness. 

Of course,” he went on, taking up a big jar of yellow Hispano- 
Moorish lustre ware, and mt chanically dusting it with the feather 
brush, “ it’s absurd to talk like that about such things as pots, and 
it’s absurd to talk like that to you.” 

And raising his head he gave a furtive little glare at the girl, 
where she stood in a golden beam of dust and sunlight, that slanted 
through his workshop. 

Miss Valentine Flodden—such was the name on the family qard 
which she had sent in together with that oT Messrs. Boyce ^ Co.- 
made rather a delightful picture in that yellow halo, the green light 
from under the plane-trees filtering in through the door behind her, 
and gleams of crimson and glints of gold flickering in the brown gloom 
wherever on enamel plate or pot was struck by a sunbeam, wintMswed 
by the blind that flapped in the draught. Greenleaf knew by some 
dim, forgotten expeiience or unaccountable guess-work, that she was 
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what was called, in the d^stable jargon of a certain set, a pretty 
woman. He also recognised in her clothes—^they were would-be 
manly, far more simple and practical than those of the girls he knew, 
yet telling of a life anything but practical and simple—that she be¬ 
longed to that same set of persons, a fact apparent also in her move¬ 
ments, her words and accent, nay, in the something indefinable in her 
manner that seemed to take things for granted. But he didn’t care for 
her being beautiful. His feeling was solely of vague irritatioij at hav¬ 
ing let himself speak—he had quite unnecessarily told her he intended 
giving up the pottery next year—about the things that were his very 
life, to a stranger ; a stranger who had come with a card to ask advice 
about her own amateur work, and from out of a world which was 
foreign and odious to him, the world of idleness and luxury. Also, 
he experienced a certain shame at a certain silly, half romantic 
pleasure at what was in reality the unconscious intrusion of a fashion¬ 
able eccentric. This girl, who had been sent on from Boyce & Co.’s 
for information which they could not give, must evidently have thought 
she was coming to another shop, otherwise she would never have come 
all alone; she evidently took liim for a shopman, otheiwise she would 
not have stayed so long nor spoken so freely. It was much better 
she should continue to regard him as a shopman ; and indeed was it 
not his pride to have shaken ofiT all class distinctions, and to have be¬ 
come a working man like any other ? 

*It was this thought which made him alter his tone and ask with 
grave politeness, “ Is there any further point upon which I can have 
the pleasure of giving you any information ? ” 

Miss riodden did not answer this question. She stood contem¬ 
plating the old warped oaken floor, on whose dust she was drawing a 
honeysuckle pattern with the end of her parasol. 

“ Why did you say that you ought not to speak about such things 
to—people, Mr. Greenleaf ? ” she asked. “ Of course, one’s a 

Philistine, and in outer darkness, but still-” 

She had raised her eyes full upon him. They were a strange light 
blue, darkening as she spoke, under very level brows, and she had an 
odd way of opening them out at one. Like that, with her delicate com¬ 
plexion, and a little vagueness about the mouth, she looked childish, 
appealing, and rather ^thetic. 

“ All these things fflfb very interesting ; she added quickly, “ at 
lepiSt they must be if one understands anything about them.” 

Greenleaf was sorry. Ho didn’t know exactly why; but he felt' 
vaguely as if he had been brutal. He had made her shut up—for 
he recognised that the second part of her speech w'as the reaction 
against his own ; and that was brutal. He ought not to have let the 
conversation depart from the technicalities of pottery, as he had done 
VOL. Lvm. ' 2 L 
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by saying be intended giving it np, and then bllbsting into that 
socialistic rhapsody. It wasn’t fair upon her. 

By this time the reaction had completely set in witli her. Her 
face had a totally different expression, indifferent, bored, a little 
insolent—the expression of her society and order. 

“ It’s been very good of you,” she said, looking vaguely round the 
room, with the shimmer of green leaves and the glint of enamel in 
its brown dustiness, “ to tell me so many things, and to have given 
up so much of your time. I didn’t know, you know, from Messrs. 
Boyce, that I was breaking in upon you at your work. . I suppose 
they were so kind because of my father having a collection—^they 
thought that I knew mon? about pottery than I do.” 

She stretched out her hand stiffly. Leonard Greenleaf did not 
know whether ho ought to take it, because he guessed that she did 
not know whether she ought to offer it him. Also he felt awkward, 
and sorry to have shut hor up. 

‘‘ I should—bo voiy Ixappy to tell you anything more that I could, 
Miss Flodden,” he said; “ besides, the owners of Yetholme must be 
privileged i)eoplo with us potters.” 

“ If—if ever you bo passing anywhere near Eaton Square—that’s 
where I live with my aunt,” she said, “ won’t you come in and have a 
cup of tea ? Number 5; the number is on the card. But,” she 
added suddenly, with a little laugh, which was tliat social stiffening 
once more, “ perhaps you never do pass anywhere near tea-time; 
you pass and don’t come in. It would be a great Waste of your 
time.” 

What had made her stiffen suddenly like that was a faint smile 
that had come into Greenleaf s face at the beginning of her invitation, 
lie had understood, or though^ he understood, that his visitor had 
grasped the fact that he was a sort of gentleman after all, and that she 
thought it necessary to express her recognition of the difference 
between him and any otlicr member of the firm of Boyce & Co. by 
asking him to call. 

“ Of course you are a great deal too busy,” she repeated. “ Perhaps 
some day you will let me come to your studio again—some day next 
year—^good-bye.” 

“ Shall I call you a hansom ? ” he asked, wondering whether he had 
been rude. T 

“ Thank you; I think I’ll go by the Underground. You cross 
"the big square, and then along the side of the British Museum, don’t 
you ? I made a note of the way as I came. Or else I’ll get a bus 
in Tottenham Court Road.” 

She spoke the words bus and underground, he thought, with a little 
emphasis. She was determined to have her fill of eccentricity, now 
that she had gone in for pottery, and for going about all alone to 
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strange places, and scoring out everything save her own name on the 
family card. At least, so Greenleaf said to himself, as he watched 
the tall, slight young figure disappearing down the black Bloomsbury 
Street, and among the green leaves and black stems of the Bloomsbniy 
Square. An unlikely apparition, oddly feminine in its spruce tailoring, 
in that sleepy part of the world, whence fashion had retreated long, 
long ago, with the last painted coach that had rumbled through the 
iron gates, and the last link that had been extinguislujd in* the iron 
extinguishers of the rusty areas. 

II. 

Greenleaf had a great disbelief in his own intentions; perhaps 
because he vibrated unusually to the touch of other folks’ nature, and 
that the number and variety of his impressions sometimes made it 
difficult to come to a cut and dry conclusion. There was in him also a 
sensitiveness on the subject of bis own beliefs and ideals which made 
^him instinctively avoid contact with other folk, and avoid even know¬ 
ing much about them. He often felt that in a way he was very unfit 
to bo a Socialist and an agitator; for besides the absurd attraction that 
everything beautiful, distinguished, exotic, exercised upon him, and a 
■corresponding repugnance to the coarse and sordid sights of the world, 
he knew himself to look at people in an excessively subjective way, never 
seeking spontaneously to understand what they themselves were trying 
to do and say, bub analysing them merely from the series of impres¬ 
sions w'hich he received. Just as his consciousness of being a born 
aesthete and aristocrat had pushed him into social questions and demo- 
•cratic views ; so also his extreme conscientiousness occasionally made 
him attempt, rather abortively, to behave to others as he might wish 
to be behaved to himself, his imaginatfon being taxed to t he utmo.st by 
the inquiry as to what behaviour would be the altruistic and just under 
the circumstances. 

This preamble is necessary to explain various inconsistencies in our 
hero’s conduct; and more particularly, at this moment, the inconsist¬ 
ency of suddenly veeiing round in his suppositions about Miss Valen¬ 
tine Flodden. In his monotonous life of artistic work and social 
study^—^in those series of quiet days, as like one another as the rqws 
of black Bloomsbury Rouses with their garlanded door-lintels and 
worn-out, doorsteps, as the spear-heads of the railings, the spikes of 
blossom on the horse-chestnuts, and the little lions on the chain curbs*- 
round the British Museum—^the weekly firing of his pottery kiln at 
Boyce’s works near Wandsworth, the weekly lecture to working-Smen 
down at Whitechapel, the weekly reception in the sooty rooms of 
Faber, the Socialist poet and critic who had married the Socialist 
painter—all these were the landmarks of Greenleaf’s existence, and 
landmarks of the magnitude of martello towers along a sea shore. So 
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that anything at all unexpected became, dn hia life of Bubversive 
thoughts and methodical activity, an Incident and an adventure. 

Thus it was that the visit of Miss Flodden, although he repeatedly 
noted its utter unimportance to himself and every one else, became the 
theme of much idle meditation in the intervals of his work and study. 
He felt it as extraordinarily strange. And feeling it in this way, his 
conscientious good sense caused him to analyse it as sometimes almost 
unusually commonplace. 

It was in consequence of repeatedly informing himself that after 
all nothing could be more natural than this visit, that he took the 
step which brought him once more into contact with the eccentricity 
of the adventure. For lie repeated so often to himself how natural 
it was that a girl with a taste for art should ,care for pottery (par¬ 
ticularly as her father owned the world-famous Yetholme collection), 
and oaring for pottery should go for information to Messrs. Boyce’s 
the decorators, and being referred by Boyce’s to himself should come 
on, at once, and quite alone, to the studio of his unknown self, he 
identified Miss Flodden so completely with any one of the niatuio 
maidens who carried their peacock blue and sage green and amber 
beads, and interest in economics, archmology and so forth freely through 
his world, that he decided to give Miss Flodden the assistance which 
he would have proftered to one of the independent and studious 
spinsters of Bloomsbury and West Kensington. Accordingly he took 
a sheet of paper with “ Boyce & Co., Decorators,” stamped at tli(t 
head of it, and wrote a note* directed to Miss Valentine Flodden, 
Eaton Square, saying that as she would doubtless be interested in 
examining the ILhodian and Damascene pottery of the British Museum, 
which she had told him she knew very imi)erfect]y, he ventured to 
enclose on introduction to the Head of the Department, whom she 
would find a most learned and amiable old gentleman ; the fact of 
her connection with the famous Yetholme collection, would, for tho 
rest, be introduction enough in itself. 

After posting the note and the enclosure, Leonai'd Greenleaf 
reflected, with some wonder and a little humiliation, that he had chosen 
a sheet of Boyce’s business paper to write to Miss Flodden; while ho 
had selected a sheet with the name of his old Oxford college for writing 
to the Head of the Department. But it was not childish contradicto¬ 
riness after all; at least, so he told himself. For old Colonel Hancock 
- Dunstan (one never dropped the Colonel even in one’s thoughts) ha(3 
a weakness in favour of polite society and against new-fangled 
democracy, and liked Greenleaf exactly because he had better shap< d 
hands and a better cut coat than other men who haunted the Museun .. 
And as to Miss Flodden, why, it seemed more appropriate to kep]> 
things on the level of pottery and decoration, and therefore to havft 
Boyce & Co. well to the fore. 
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Greenleaf had made up his mind that Fate would never again bring 
him face to face with Miss Flodden, and that he would certainly take 
sio steps towards altering Fate’s intentions. It was for this very 
reason that he had introduced the lady to his old friend of the 
i\Ittsenm: for it is singular how introducing some one to somebody 
else keeps up the sense of the some one’s presence; and how, occa- 
eionally, one insists upon such vicarious company. But, as stated 
already, he never dreamed, at least he thought he never dreamed, to 
i>ee his eccentric young visitor again. 

Such being the case it might seem odd, had not experience of 
human feelings destroyed all perception of oddify, that Greenleaf 
experienced no surprise when, obeying a peremptory scrawl from 
tlie former terror of Pashas and the present terror of scholars, he 
found himself one afternoon in Colonel Bunstan’s solemn bachelor 
drawing-room, and in the presence once more of Miss Valentine 
Flodden. 

Colonel Hancock Bunstan, who in Ixis distant days had gone to 
?decca disguised as a pilgrim, dug up Persian temples, slain uncivil 
Moslems with his own hand, and altogether constituted a minor 
I'lastern question in his one boisterous self, had now settled down (a 
tlovernmeut post having been created expressly to keep him quiet) 
into a life divided between furious archaeological disputes and faithful 
wervice of the fair se'x. He w’as at tliis moment promenading his 
shrunken person—which somehow straightened out into- military 
vigour in the presence of young ladies—round a largo table spread 
with innumerable cups of tea, plates of strawberries, and dishes of 
bonbons, spread out for the benefit of Miss Flodden. He was informing 
her, among anecdotes of dead celebrities, reminiscences of Oriental 
w'arfare, principles of Persian colour arrangement, and panegyrics of 
virtuous' incipient actresses, that Greenleaf was a capital fellow^, 
although he would doubtless have been improved by military train¬ 
ing, a scholar, and the son of a great scholar (Thomas Greenleafs 
great edition of the “ Mahabarata,” which she should xead some dqy 
when he, Colonel Bunstan, taught her Sanskrit), and that, for the 
rest, philanthropy, socialism, and the lower classes were a great 
mistake, of which the Ancient Persians would have made very short 
work indoed. To Greenleaf also he conveyed sundry information, 
not troubling to make it quite intelligible, for Colonel Bunstan con¬ 
sidered that young men ought to be taught their place, which place 
was nowhere. So from various mutterings and ejaculations addressed 
to Miss Flodden such as, “Ah, your great aunt, the duchess—what a 
woman she was! She had the shoulders of the I'enus of Milo—I 
always told her she ought to ride out in the desert to excavate 
Palmyra with me ; ” and “ that dear little cousin of yours—why 
didn’t she let me teach her Arabic ? ” it became gradually apparent to 
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Greenleaf that the old gehtleman, who seemed as yers^I in Burke’s- 
“ Peerage and Barcmetage ” as in cuneiform inscriptions, had known 
many generations of ladies of the house of Flodden. Nay, most- 
unexpected of all, that th.e young lady introduced by Greenleaf had 
been a familiar object to the learned and hot-tempered Colonel ever 
since she had left the nursery. Greenleaf experienced a slight pang^ 
on this discoyery: he had forgotten, in his own unworldliness, that- 
worldly people like Colonel Dunstan and Miss Flodden probably moved 
in the saAie society. 

“ And your sister-in-law, how is she ? ” went on the old gentleman 
“ is sl^e as bright as ever, and has she got that little air mutin still ?' 
It’s months since I’ve seen her j why didn’t yon bring her with you, 
my dear ? And does s/te also take an interest in Rhodian pots, the* 
dear beautiful creature ? ” 

MiM'Flodden’s face darkened as he slowly spun out his questions. 

“ I don’t know what my sister-in-law is doing. I don’t live with, 
her any longer, Colonel Dunstan; and she is always busy rushing 
about with people; and I’m busy with pots and practising the fiddle p 
I’ve turned hermit since quite a long time.” 

“ Well, well, practising the fiddle isn’t a bad thing. Orpheus- 
with his lute, you know. But you’d much better let me teach you 
Greek, my dear, and come to Asia Minor next winter with me. 
Lady Betty’s coming, and we’ll see what we can dig up among those 
confounded sots of Turks. You can get capital tents at that fellow’s-— 
what’s his name—in Piccadilly. And how are your people ? I saw your 
brother Herbert the other day at a sale. He told me your father wa& 
determined not to let us have your collection, more s the pity. And 
what’s become of that nice young fellow, Hermann Struwi*, who used to- 
be at your house. He hasn’t got a wife yet, eh ? ” 

Miss Flodden took no notice of these questions. She passed them 
over in disdainful silence, Greenleaf thought, till she suddenly said 
coldly: 

» “ I should think, Mr. Struwi> will have no more diflBculty in find¬ 
ing a wife than in hiring a shooting, or buying a sham' antique.” 

She was a very beautiful woman, Greenleaf said to himself. She 
was very tall (Greenleaf wondered whether the women of that lot, of 
the idlers, were always a head taller than those of his acquaint¬ 
ance), and slender almost to thinness, with a rigid, undeveloped sort 
of grace that contrasted with the extreme composure—that sort of 
-^king things for granted—of her manner. Old Mr. Dunstan had 
just alluded to her mother having been a Welshwoman; and Green¬ 
leaf thought he saw very plainly the Celt in this superficially Saxon- 
looking girl. That sharp perfection of feature—features almost over¬ 
much chiselled and finished in every minutest detail—that excessive 
mobility of mouth and eyes, did not belong to the usual kind of English 
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pretty woman. She was so mnoh of a Celt, despite her Northumbrian 
name, that the palo-brOtm of her hair-j|-hair crisp and close round her 
ears—-gave him almost the impression of a wig; underneath it must 
really be jet black. 

Notwithstanding a slight weariness at Colouel Dunstan's social 
reminiscences and questions, she seemed pleased and rather excited 
at finding herself in the sanctuary of his learning. Whilo quietly 
taking care of the old gentleman, and much concerned lest he should 
stumble over chairs and footstools in his polite haverings, she let her 
eyes ramble over the expanse of books that covered the walls, 
evidently impressed by all that must be in them. And from the 
timid though pertinacious’ fashion in which she questioned him, it 
was clear that she thought him an oracle, although an oracle rather 
difficult to keep to the'point. 

“ And now,” she finally said, with a little suppressed desperation, 

“ won’t you show me some of the Rhodian ware, Colonel Dunstan ? 
It would be so awfully good of you.” 

Colonel Dunstan suddenly unwrinkled himself with considerable 
importance. He had forgotten the Rhodian ware, and rather resented 
its existence. Why, bless you! He didn’t possess such things as 
pots; and as to going to the Museum, it was the most cold-taking 
place in the w'orlil. He would show her his books some day, and the 
casts of the cuneiform inscriptions. She must come to tea again 
soon wifb him. Did she know Miss Tilly Tandem, who had just been 
engaged by Irving ? He should like them to meet. That was her 
photograph. 

“But,” said Miss Flodden—Val Flodden it appeared she was called— 
“ mayn’t I—couldn’t I—be allowed to see those Rhodian pots also ? ” 
She was dreadfully crestfallen, and had a little disappointed eagerness 
like a child. 

“ Of course you can,” Colonel Dunstan answered, with infinite 
disdain. “ I don’t think anything of Rhodian ware, you know— 
mere debased copy of the old Persian. Those Greeks of the islands 
were a poor lot, then as now. Believe me, those Greeks have always 
been a set of confounded liars. But if you want to see it, why, of 
course, you can. Greenleaf, take Miss Val Plodden to see the Rhodian 
ware some day soon ; do you hear, Greenleaf, eh ? ” * 

“Yes, sir.’*’ Greenleaf had always said sir to Colonel Dunstan, like 
a little boy, or a subordinate. It made up for a kind of contempt^ 
with which learned, but worldly and hot-tempered old gentleman 
very unreasonably inspired him. Greenleaf was full of ^prejudices, like 
all very gentle and apostolic persons. 

“ There’s Greenleaf—go with him some morning,” said Colonel 
Dunstan, regaining his temper; “ but, bless me! why haven’t you had 
any more strawberries, Miss Val ? ” 
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The discovery that he had'^atroduced two people who had ali^eady 
been acquainted for years, depressed ^-reenleaf with something more 
than the mere sense of slight comicality. • Indeed, Greenleaf, like 
many apostolic persons, was deficient in the sense of the comic, and 
destitute of all fear of social solecisms. As he waited tinder the 
portico of the Museum, the pigeons fluttering from the black temple 
frieze on to the sooty steps, and the rusty students pressing through 
the swinging glass doors, he felt a vague dissatisfaction—the sort of 
faint crossness common in children, and of which no contact with the 
world, the contact with its grating or planing powers, had cured this 
dreamer; but such crossness leaves in the candid mind a doubt of 
possible vicariousnesB, of being caused by something not.its ostensible 
reason, or being caused by the quite undefinable. When at last, from 
out of the blue haze and gauzy blackness of the Bloomsbury summer, 
there emerged an object of interest, and the slender recognised figure 
detached itself from the crowd of unreal other creatures, on foot, in 
Cabs, and behind barrows, he was aware of a certain flat and prosaic 
quality in things since that tea-party at Colonel Dunstan’s; and he was 
very angry with himself, and consequently with everything else, when 
it struck him suddenly that perhaps he was annoyed at the little 
eccentric adventure—^the adventure of the lady dropped from the 
clouds and never seen again—^turning into a humdrum acquaintance, 
which might even linger on, with a girl about whose family he now 
knew everything, who, on her side, was now certain that he was a 
gentleman, and who did really and seriously intend to find out all 
about pots. 

TJiey walked quickly upstairs, exchanging very few words, save on 
the subject of umbrellas and umbrella tickets; and when they had 
arrived in the pottery room they became wonderfully business-like. 
Miss Flodden was business-like simply because she was extraordinarily 
interested in the matter in hand; and Greenleaf was business-like 
because he w'as ashamed of having perhaps thought about; Miss Flodden 
apart from pottery, and therefore most anxious for his own moral 
dignity, to look at her and pottery as indissolubly connected. 

•As the narrator of this small history is unhappily an ignoramus on 
the subject of pottery, prudence forbids all attempt to repeat the 
questions of Miss Flodden and the answers of Greenleaf on the subject 
■^f clay, colcurs, baking, glaze and similar mysteries. Thgse were duly 
discussed for s^e time while the patient assistant unlocked case slier 
case, and let them handle the great Hispano-Moorish dishes, herald 
creatures spreading wings among their arabesques of yellow brown 
goldiness; the rotund vases and ewers where Eoman consuls and 
Jewish maidens and Greek gods were crowded together, yellow and 
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green and brown, on the deep sea blue of Castel Durante and Gubbio 
majolica; the fanciful scalloped blue upon blue nymphs and satyrs of 
seventeenth century Savona, which looh^ as if the very dishes and 
plates had wished to wear furbelows and perukes ; and the precious 
pieces, cracked and broken, of Brusa tiles and Ehodiaii and Damascene 
platters, with the’gorgeous crimson tulip—opening vistas of Oriental 
beanfields, and fantastic green and blue fritillaries standing almost in 
relief on the thick white glaze. 

“ I suppose it’s being brought up among the Yetholme collection 
that makes you know so much about pottery ? ” remarked Greenleaf, 
in considerable surprise; you haven’t been to this part of the 
Museum before ? ” 

Miss Flodden raised her pale blue, luminous eyes. 

“ Do you know, lV<e never been to the Museum since I was a tiny 
girl, at lea^t, except once, when my sister-in-law conducted a party of 
New York friends, I thought we were going to see stuffed birds, and 
I was so surprised to see all those beautiful Greek things—I had seen 
statues once when we went to Borne—I wanted so much to look at 
them a little, but my friends thought they weren’t in good repair, and 
wanted to have tea and fib go the park, so they scooted me round among 
the Egyptian things and the reading-rooms and out by the door. 
Yes, the little I know I have learned by playing with our things at 
home. Some day you must see them, Mr. Greenleaf.” 

Greenleaf did not answer for a moment. Good heavens; here was 
a young woman of twenty-four or twenty-five who had spent part of 
every year of her life in liondon, and had been only once to the 
British Museum, and then had expected to see stuffed birds ! And 
the girl apparently an instinctive artist, extraordinarily quick and just 
in her appreciations. 

Then there were other things to do, besides opening galleries* on 
Sundays and promenading East-end workmen in company with 
young men from Toynbee Hall! And Greenleafs heart withered— 
as one’s mouth withers at th^ contact of strong green tea or caper 
saucq—-with indignation at all the waste of intellectual power and 
intellectual riches implied in this hideous present misarrangement of 
all things. Was it possible that the so-called upper classes, or at 
least some members thereof, were in one way as much the victims of 
injustice and barbarism as the lower classes, off whose labour they 
basely subsisted ? 

The thought came over him as his eyes met Miss Flodden’s face-^ 
that delicately chiselled, mobile young face which was suddenly 
contracted with a smile of cynical, yet resigned bitterness. He made 
that reflection once more, when with the wand-bearing custodian 
imperturbably occupying the only seat in the place^ they leaned upon 
the glass case, and she asked him, and he told her, about the various 
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currents in artMstojy’—the form element of ancient Greece, the colour 
element of the Orientals, the i^attems of !Persian ware, the outline 
figures on Greek and Btruisfean vases—thin^ which he imagined 
every child to know, and about which, as about Greeks, Orientals, and 
Etruscans, and Latin and geography and most matters, this girl seemed 
completely ignorant. 

“ My word,” she exclaimed, and that little slang grated horribly on 
Greenleaf’s nerves; “ how very interesting ^things are when one 
knows something about them. Do you suppose all things w'ould be 
equally interesting if one knew about them ? Or would it only be 
every now and then, just as with other matters,-balls, and picnics, and 
so forth ? Or does one get interested whenever one does anything 
as hard as one can, like hard riding, or rowing, or playing tennis 
properly ? Some books seem so awfully interesting, you know; but 
there are such a lot of others that one would just throw into the fire 
if they didn’t belong to Mudie. But somehow a thread seems always 
to be wanting. It’s like trying to jfiay a game without knowing the 
rules. How have you, got to know all these things, Mr. Greenleaf? 
I mean all the connections between things ; and could anybody get the 
connecting links if they tried, or must one ha#e a sijecial vocation ? ” 

Greenleaf was embarrassed how to answer. He really could not 
realise the extraordinary emptiness in this young woman’s mind; 
and at the same time he felt strangely touched and indignant, as 
he did sometimes when giving some little street Arab a good thing 
which it had never eaten before, and did not clearly know how to 
begin eating. 

Have yon—have you—never read at all methodically ?” he asked. 
He really meant, “ have you never received any education ? ” 

Miss Flodden reflected for a moment. “ No. Somehow one never 
thought of reading as a methodical thing, as a business, you know. 
Dancing and hunting and playing tennis and seeing people, all that’s 
a business, because one has to do it. At least one had to do it as 
long as one hadn’t turned into a savage ; every one else has to do' 
it. Of course, there’s the fiddle; I’ve practised that rather metho¬ 
dically, but it was because I liked the sound of the thing so much, 
and I once had a little German—my brother’s German crammer for 
diplomacy—who taught me. And then one knew that, unless one 
got up at five in the morning and did it regularly, it wouldn’t be done 
at all. But reading is different. One just picks up a book before 
dinner, or while being dressed. And the books are usually such 
rot.” 

It was getting late, and Greenleaf conducted Miss Hodden back to 
her parasol, where it was waiting among the vast and shabby umbrellas 
of the studious, v^ry incongruous in its semi-masculine, yet rather 
futile smartness, at the door of the reading-room. 
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“It is all very, beautiful,” remarked Miss Tlodden, as they 
descended the Museum s^ps, with thf pigeons fluttering all round in 
the dim, smoky air, nodding her head pensively. 

“What?” asked Greenleaf. He had an almost conventual hatred 
of noise and bustle, which seemed to ^him, perhaps because he had 
elected to work among them, the utter profanation of life; and to- 
his aesthetic soul, the fact that many thousands of people lived among 
smoke and smuts, and never skw a clear stream, dainty meadow of 
grass and daisies, or a sky just, washed into blueness by a* shower, 
was one of the chief reasons for condemning modern industrial 
civilisation. 

“ Why, all that—^the pale blue mist with the black houses <j[uite 
soft—like black flakes against it, and the green of the trees against 
the black walls, and the moving crowd.” Then, as if suddenly taking 
courage to say something rather dreadful, she said : “ Tell me about 
Colonel Dunstan. Is he really so learned, does he know such a lot of 
tlfings? ” 

Greenleaf laughed at the simplicity with which she asked this. 
She seemed to have a difficulty in realising that any one could know 
anything. 

“ Yes, he knows a great lot of things. He is one of the first 
Orientalists in Europe, I believe—at least my father, who was an 
Oriental scholar himself, used to say so ; and he is a great archajologist, 
besides his knowledge of Eastern things, and of course he knows 
more about Oriental art, and in fact all art, than almost any one." 

“ Does he know," hesitated Miss Elodden, “ what you were telling 
me about the different currents of ancient art, Persian and Greek 
and Etruscan, and the way in which artists lived then—all that you 
were telling me just now ? ” . 

Greenleaf laughed. “ Good gracious, yes; I know nothing com¬ 
pared with him. Why, most of the little I know I learned at his 
lectures. Shajl I hail that hansom for you, Miss Flodden ? ” 

They were crossing Bedford Square. The birds were singing in the 
plane trees, and from the open windows of a soleifin Georgian house, 
with its courses of white stone, and its classic door frie/iO, came the 
notes of a sonata of Mozart. Ali kas Wonderfully peaceful under the 
hazy summer sky. 

“ No—not yet—^tell me, then. Since Colonel Dunstrm knows so 
many interesting things, why in the world does he live like that ? ” 

“ Dike what, Miss Flodden ? ” 

“Why, as if—well, as if he knesf nothing at all. Why does 
he go every afternoon a round of calls on silly women, gossiping about 
their dresses, and listening to all—well—the horrid, because it often 
horrid, nonsense and filth people talk ? I used to meet him about 
everywhere, when I used still to go into the world. He often came 
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to my sister-in-law’s—tliought he was just an old—^well, an old 
creature like the rest of thejli,^^ileeting gdssip to retail it next door. 
Since he really knows all alw^c beautiful things, why doesn’t hi^. stick 
to them—why does he go about with stupid folk—hS must know l<i^s 
of clever ones ? ” * 

“ Because—bscause Colonef^ Dunstan is a man of the world,” 
answered Greenleaf bitterly ; “ because he cares about art, and history 
and philosophy, but he also cares for pretty women, and pretty frocks, 
and good^ manners, and white hands.” 

“ But—why shouldn’t one care—doesn’t every one care for—well, 
good manners ? ” 

He had spoken with sufeh violence that Miss Flodden had turned 
round. Her question died away as she looked into his face. It had 
hitherto struck her merely by its great kindness, and a sort of gentle 
candour that was rare. Now, the clean-shaven features and longish 
hair gave her the impression of a fanatic priest, at least what she 
imagined such to be. # 

“ In this world, as it now exists,” continued Greenleaf in an under¬ 
tone, which was almost a hiss, “ things are so divided that a man 
must choose between people who are pretty, and pleasant and well- 
mannered, and people who are ugly and Brutish and hateful, because 
the first are idle and unjust, and the second overworked and oppressed. 
Nowadays, less even than when Christ taught it, a man cannot serve 
both God and Mammon ; and God, at present, at least God’s servants, 
live among the ignorant, and dirty and suffering. Shan’t I stop that 
hansom for you. Miss Flodden ? ” 

Yes,” she answered with a catch in her breath, as if overcome by 
eurprise, . almost as by an attack. 

'* Good-bye,” he said, closing the flaps of the hansom. 

Miss Flodden’s hand mechanically dropped on to one of them, and 
her head, with the little black bonnet all points and bows of lace, 
was looking straight into space, as one overqome by great astonish¬ 
ment. 

Greenleaf sickened with shame at his vehemence. 

“ You will let me show you the Etruscan things some day?” he 
cried, as the hansom rolled oflt * 

Ah, could he never, never learn to restrain himself ? What 
bnainesis had he to talk of such things to such a woman. To let the 
holy of holies become, most likely, a subject of mere idle curiosity, 
•smd idle talk ? 

IV. ■ 

As Greenleaf looked up from the article on the “ Rochdale Pioneers 
and Co-operation ” and glanced out of the window at the smoker-veiled, 
soot-engrained BTorthern towns, and the bleak green North country 
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hillsidea which flashed past the express, he did . not realise at all 
clearly that he was going to see once more Miss Val Flodden, and see 
her in the unexpected relation of hostess and guest. 

She had, indeed, during their last ramble through the British 
Museum, said something vague about his coming to Yetholme if ever 
he came North ^ but he had given, the invitation no weight and had 
forgotten it completely. His .journey was due to a circumstance 
more important in his eyes than the visit of a young lady to his 
studio, and would be crowned by an event far more satisfactory than 
the’ meeting with a stray acquaintance. 

For Sir Percy Flodden had at last djOcided to sell the famous 
Yetholme collection of majolica and Palissy ware j and the South 
Kensington authorities had selected Leonard Greenleaf, potter and 
writer on pottery, to veriiljr the catalogue and conclude the purchase. 
It was one of Greenleaf s socialist maxims that no important >vorks 
ctf art should be hidden from public enjoyment in the houses of 
private collectors; an Act of Parliament, in his opinion, should force 
all owners to sell to the nation, supposing that arguments in favour 
of true citizenship and true love of art had failed to make them bestow 
their property gratis. Greenleaf had agitated during several years 
to induce the public to make the first bid for the Yetholme collection ; 
difficulties of all kinds had stood in the way, and the owner himself 
had become restive in the negotiations; but now, at last, this 
immortal earthenware had been saved from further private collections 
and secured for the enjoyment of everybody. 

This being the case, it was not wonderful if Mass Flodden was 
thrown into the shade by her family collection ; and if Greenleaf had 
gradually got think very little about her of late—I say of late, 
because until the Yetholme sale had diverted his mind from theory to 
practice, Miss Flodden had played a certain part in Greenleaf's 
thoughts. Her sudden intrusion upon the monotony of his existence, 
had . made him ponder dhce more upon his undergraduate’s dream of 
reclaiming the upper, as well as the lower, classes, a dreain which had 
gradually vanished before practical contact with the pressing wants 
of the poor. He had forgotten, during the last five or six years, 
that the leisured classes existed otherwise than as oppressors of the 
overworked ones. But now there had Returned to the surface his 
constitutional craving for harmony, his horror of class warfare, a 
horror all the greater that in this very gentle soul there was a> 
possibility of intense hatred. Why should npt the whole of society work 
out harmoniously a new and better social order ? After all, he and his 
chosen friends belonged to the privileged class, and only the privileged 
class conld give the generous initiative required to counteract the 
selfish claiming of rights from below. Mankind was not wicked and 
perverse: and the injustice, wantonness, and cruelty of the rich were, 
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doubtless, a result of their iguorauoe : they must be shown that they 
could do without so inany thin^ and that other folk were wanting- 
those things so very muc^ And, half consciously, the image of Val 
riodden rose up to concentrate and typify the ideas she had evoked. 
She was the living example of the ignorance of all higher right 
and wrong, of all the larger facts of existence, in whjch the so-called 
opper classes lived on no better than heathen blacks. 

In th^ reflections Greenleaf had never claimed for^Miss Flodden 
any individual superiority: to do so would have been to diminish her 
value as a type and an illustration. She had become, in his thoughts, 
the natural woman as produced, or rather as destroyed, by the evil 
constitution of idle society. She appeared, indeed, to have a personal 
charm, but this was doubtless a class peculiarity which his inexperience 
perceived as an individual one. It was tht sofe business of idle folk, 
Greenleaf said to himself, to make themselves charming, and they 
doubtless carried this quality as high as blacksmiths do strength of 
arm, and sempstresses nimbleness of finger: for the occasional 
examples of idle folk without any charm at all quickly faded from 
Grcenleaf’s logical memory. Also, he forgot, for the moment, that 
many women, neither ignorant nor idle, the three Miss Carpenters for 
instance, who lived in a servantless flat in Holborn and worked in the. 
East End, had as much charm, though not quite the same; and that 
there were tricks of manner and speech, affectations of schoolboy 
slang, yokel ways, about Miss Flodden herself, which afiected his 
sensitive nerves as ungraceful. But, be this as it may, the acquaint¬ 
ance with Miss Flodden had set his thoughts on the disadvantages 
of the upper classes, and he found it. convenient to use Miss Flodden 
as an illustration thereof. • , 

Besides, every now and then,*Greenleaf had felt, in those long talks 
at the Museum, a curious pang of pity for her. In Greenleaf’s nature, 
more thoughtful than logical, the dominating forces were a kind of 
transcending aestheticism^ and an extraordifiary, also transcendant, 
compassion—compassion which, coming upon him in veritable stabs, 
went to his head and soon passed the boundaries of individual pain 
and wrong. This man, who aspired towards the future and really 
hankered painfully after the past, was like some mediaeval monk all 
quivering at the 8ufferingS*of a far distant, impersonal Godhead, for 
the sake of whose -wrongs he could even hate liberty, and for the sake 
whose more than individual suflferings he could feel, every now and 
then, overwhelming pity % some small ill-treated bird, or beast, or 
man. That this girl—intelligent and good—had been brought up 
not merely in utter indifference to real evil (tempered only by a vague 
fear of a black man who carried you to hell, and a much blacker man 
who turned you but of society) but in ignorance of every one of Ibe 
nobler and more beautiful activities of life;—^this perception of moral 
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and intellectnal etarvatabii, veiled his mind with tears and made him 
spiritually choke, like the sight of a supperless ragged child, or of a 
dog that had lost its ma^r. 

Such impressions had been common enough in their two or three 
meetings. They had met several times in the Museum, and once at 
Messrs. Boyce’s works, the utter unworldliness of Greenleafs mind 
preventing his asking himself, even once, whether such proceedings 
did not display unusual recklessness on the part of a girl belpnging to 
Miss Plodden’s set; so much that he did not even take heed of Miss 
Flodden’s occasional remarks showing that this liberty, this familiarity 
with a man and a stranger, were possible only because she had 
deliberately turned her back on her former companions.. Indif¬ 
ferent to personal mattei*s, he had not even understood veiy 
plainly (although he ‘had a pleasant vague sense of something 
similar) that unfamiliarity with the class and type to which he 
belonged had given the girl a sense of absolute safety which alloweil 
her to go about and discuss everything with this man from a different 
sphere, as she might have done witli another woman. This knowledge 
was vague and scarce conscious, taking the fonn rather of indignation 
with Miss Flodden’s world and pity for Miss Flodden’s self, whenever, 
incidentally, she said things that revealed the habit of an opposite 
state of tilings, the habit of a woman’s liberty of action, speech and 
feeling being cramped by disbelief -in men’s purity and honour, or 
rather by knowledge of their thinly varnished baseness. 

Thus it had come about during that dim and delicate London June 
that the young lady from Eaton Square had become a familiar figure in 
the mind, if not in the life, of the Socialist potter of Church Street, 
Bloomsbury. There was, of course, a certain exotic strain in the 
matter, and as they rambled among the solemn-sitting Pharaohs, the 
Roman Emperors and headless Greek’ demigods, and the rows of glass 
cases in the cool, empty Museum, Greeideaf occasionally experienced, 
while discussing various *forms of art and describing dead civilisations, 
a little shock of surprise on realising the nature of his companion, 
on catching every now and theh an intonation and an expression that 
told of ball-rooms and shooting-houses, on perceiving suddenly, 
silhouetted against the red wall, or reflected in a glass case, the slender, 
dapper fi.gure in its plain, tight clothes; the tight, straight-featured 
head beneath its close little bonnet. But this sense of the unusual 
and the exotic was subdued by the sense of the real, the actually^ 
present, just as, in some foreign or Eastern town, our disbelief in the 
possiHlity of it all ip oddly moulded into a knot of familiarity by the 
knowledge that we are ourselves, and ourselves are on the spot. 

It was different now; as his train jogged slowly along the banks of 
the Tweed, between the bare, green hills and the leafy little ravines 
of Northumberland. A couple of months’ separation had gradually 
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reduced Miss Fl<>dden to unfamiliar, and ailmost an aljstract, being*. 
She was the rabject no longer of impressions, but merely of reflec¬ 
tions, and of reflections which had grown daily more general, as the 
perfume of individui^ly faded away. Greenl^ lived so much more 
in his thoughts than in his life that creatures very speedily got to 
represent nothing but problems to him. At this moment Ms main 
interest in life was to secure the Yetholme collection of majolica and 
Ealissy work; the fact that he was going, in a few minutes, to meet 
Miss Flodden was not more important than the fact that he would have 
to get his portmanteau out of the van. And as to Miss Flodden, she 
represented to him, in a rather rubbed-out way, the problem of npper- 
class want of education and moral earnestness. 

It seemed to Mm also, as he shook hands with Miss Flodden, fn her 
cart at Yetholme station, and took his place b^iside her in the vehicle, 
that not only all his own feelings about Miss Flodden, but Miss 
Flodden herself, had changed. She had grown so much more like 
everybody else, he thought, or he had got to see her so |nuch more in 
her reality. There was nothing exotic abo'flit her now, wrapped in 
a bigi^uzzy cloak, a big cap drawn over head, which concealed her 
close, light-brown curls, and made her face so very much less keen in 
feature. He wondered why he had seen so much of the Celt, and 
such a far-fetched nervous fineness in her. She seemed also, in her 
almost monosyllabic conversation, mainly pre-occupied with Ms port¬ 
manteau, the hours of Ms train, the names of the villages and hills 
they passed, and similar commonplace matters, whereas, in London, 
he had noted the eager insistence with which she had immediately 
set the conversation and firmly kept it on intellectual and artistic 
problems. 

The cart rolled away by high-lying fields of pale green barley and 
oats, diivering in the cold breeze, between the stunted hedges, whence 
an occasional wind-warped thorn-tree rose black against the pale yellow 
aitemoon sky, with every now and then a bunch of blue cranesbill, or 
a little fluttering group of poppies, taking the importance of bushes and 
trees in this high, bleak Northern coimtry. Great savage dogs, with 
chests and pointed ears like the antique Cerberus, came barking out of 
the black stone cottages; and over the fields, from the tree tops just 
visible in the river valley below, circled innumerable rooks, loudly 
cawing. The road made a sudden dip, and they were on a level with 
the wide, shingly bed of the Tweed, scattered sheep grazing along Ibe 
banks. Then a black belfry appeared among black ash trees; a row 
of black cottages bordered the road with their hollyhocks and asters, and 
the cart rolled in between rows of rook-peopled trees, and stopped at last 
before a long, black, stone house, sunk, as in some parts of Scotland, 
into a kind of trench. There was a frightful alarum of dogs of all 
kinds, rushing up from all directions. But Miss Flodden led Green- 
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leal into the honse and Ttuious passages, without any human 

being appearing, sayaa boy,to whom she threw the r^s at the door. 
At last, in a big, dark drawing-room, a child was discovered helping 
herself to milk and bread and Jam at a solitary table. 

** They’re all out,” she said, taking no notice of Greenleaf, although 
scanning him with the critical eyes of six or seven. “ Cut me a scone, 
Val, and put butter on it, but not too much.” 

“This is a step-sister of mine/’ explained Miss Flodden ^conically, 
nodding in the child’s direction, as she threw aside her cloak, drew off 
her gloves, and began jDonring out tea. “ I say, leave that scone 
alpne until I can cut it for you. It’s rather hard lines on one for the 
family to have its tea and leave us only the cold dregs.” 

She looked listless and almost bored. Greenleaf wondered how he 
could ever have romaiwed about this handsome, commonplace young 
woman. Then he began to speculate as to where the famous collec¬ 
tion was kept. 


V. 

“ It’s very unfair of me, of course,” Miss Flodden remarked next 
morning, as she handed down plate after plate, jar after jar, to 
Greenleaf, seated, the catalogue before him and the pen in his hand., 
at a long deal table—“ it’s very unfair, and it isn’t at all business, 
but I used to think I should like to see you again, and now, on account 
of these pots, I dislike you.” 

Greenleaf looked up in astonishment. It was as if the veil^of 
sullenness, preventing his recognition of Miss Flodden ever since his 
arrival, had suddenly been tom asunder by a burst of passion. The 
girl, was standing by the glass case, dusting a Limoges platter with a 
feather brush, her mannish coat and short skirt covered with dust. 
She spoke in an undertone, and her feyes were looking down upon the 
platter, but it struck him at once that she was a Celt once more, and 
that the Celtic waywardness and emotion were bursting out the more 
irresistibly for that long repression due to the Spartan undemonstra¬ 
tiveness of smart society. He noticed also a trait he had forgotten, 
and which had seemed to be, long ago at the Museum, a sort of mark of 
temperament, teljing of inherited ferocity in this well-bred young lady : 
two of her little white teeth, instead of being square pearls like their 
companions, were pointed and sharp, like those of a wild animal. 
And as she raised her eyes, their light, whitish-blue, flashed angrily. ^ 

** Excuse my being so rude, Mr, Greenleaf,” she added very col^y, 
“ you have been so good, showing and explaining a lot of things to 
me, that it’s only fair you should know that, on account of the pots, I 
have—well—got to dislike yon. You see,” she went on, turning her 
back to him,. they were -my toys. They were the only people, except 
the trees and the river, one had to talk to sometimes.” 

VOI,. Lvm.'’ 2 M 
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Greenleaf noticed dinoet last nl^lij;, ^nd again tliis :^ming 
at luncli, tHat miss iFlodd^ seemed to reiy little in CQn^^n 
with her family, a^d, indeed. Scarcely any communication at alh 

Sir Percy Hodden, an old gentleman with a Jjeantiful white hea^, 
and heautifal soft |pmnners, but a deficiency in further charaoteriitacs, 
had found leisure in the intervals of organising Primrose meetings, 
making speeches, at Conservative dinners, writing letters to the TiBm 
about breeds of cattle, and hunting and fishing a great deal, tn get 
married a second time, and to produce a large number of younger 
fisherincn and huntresses, future Primrose Leaguers and writers to 
the Times. The second wife being dead, and sundry aunts 
installed in her place, the younger generation of Floddens, after 
gradually emerging from the nursejy, ran wild in brooks and streams, 
stables and haylofts, until the boys were packed ofi’ to civilisation and 
Eton, pending farther civilisation and Sandhurst; and the girls were 
initiated into their proper form of civilisation by being taken to a 
drawing-room and then hustled into further female evolution by an 
energetic and tactful sister-in law. The elder girls were now at home, 
preparing clothes for various balls and packing trunks for various visits; 
and the elder boys had comb back on holidays with fishing-rods, coin 
. collections, the first three books of Euclid, and the last new thing in 
elang ; as to the younger half-brothers and -sisters, they were still in 
'the phase of the hay-loft and stable, emerging only to partake of 
jgigantic breakfasts and teas. 

^ jAmong all these good-natured and well-mannered, but somewhat 
duH creatures, Val Flodden moved in an atmosphere of her own, 
somewhat of a stranger, considerably of ^ puzzle, and regarded with 
the mixed awe and suspicion due to her having been recently an 
admittedly pretty woman, and mow showing signs of becoming an 
undoubtedly eccentric one. Besides, there was the fact that Val 
Flodden wns partially a Celt, and that her father and brothers were 
most emphatically Saxons. 

All this it has been necessary to explain that l^e reader might 
understand that Greenleaf might have understood Miss Flodden’s 
^ passionate clinging to her sole companions at Yetholme, the old 
vcrockery of her grandfather’s collection. 

But* although Greenleaf did actually take in a portion of the 
situation, he was mainly impressed by the want of public spirit 
exhibited by the young lady; so inevitably do we expect other folk 
to possess even our most eccentric standard, and to rule their flings 
and actions by notions of which they have probably never evbn 
heard. 

Miss Hodden had broken through all rules in manifesting her 
feelings about the pots Greenleaf never dreamed of taking advan¬ 
tage of her false move, but with his usual simplicity encouraged by a 
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pla^spokenness, wMck^ struck l^m as otherwbe uatuml, he 

answered very gravely; “W cotirse'I understand how fond you must 
be of these beautiful things, and how much it must have been to you 
—^it would be to any one who cared for art, even if not speci^ly 
interested like you in pottery—^to have .theii^ constantly before you. 
But you ought to remember that you are parting with them for the 
advantage of others.” 

Miss Flodden flushed a little. It was from surprise and 'shame at 
this man*s stupidity. She felt as if she herself had alluded to the 
Q^Bsity of selling these heirlooms, as if she herself had done the 
incredible thing of pointing out the pecuniary advantage. Then, 
apparently, she reflected, that if this man was so obtuse, he could not 
help himself; but that he was doubtless honest in his intentions. 
For she added coldly, and hiding her contemptuous face from him 
with a jar held at arms’ length : 

Of course I know that it’s for the benefit of my brothers and sisters. 
I don*t grudge them the money, Heaven knows, and when one’s broke, 
one’s broke. Only it’s sad to think what sort of things—what stupid 
amusements and useless necessaries these lovely things will be 
exchanged for, merely because the world is so idiotically constituted. 
You see, the possession of these pots ought to give every one more 
pleasure than tlie possession of an additional horse, or an extra, 
frock.” * 

Greenleaf was as much taken aback at her misconception of his 
meaning as she had been at her supposed understanding of it. 

“ Good gracious, Miss Flodden, I didn’t mean the advantage of 
your brothers and sisters. But surely you ought to reflect that these 
pots passing from a private house in Northumberland to the South 
Kensington Museum, will mean that hjfndreds of people will be afforded 
pleasure, instead of only one or two—one, namely yourself, by your 
own account. Besides, do you really think that any pri^te indivi¬ 
dual has a moral right to keep for himself any object capabjle of 
giving a boble kind of pleasure to his fellows, merely because the pre¬ 
sent state of society allows him to possess more money than his neigh¬ 
bour^ and to lock up things as his property ? Surely art belongs 
to all who can enjoy it! ” 

There was something fault-finding in Greenleaf’s tone, owing to the 
faiCt that he could not realise such ideas, so very familiar to himself, 
not l^ing equally familiar to every one else. 

Miss Flodden set down the jar she was dusting, keeping her wrist 
balanced on its edge; and looked at Greenleaf with surprise in her 
blue eyes, which concentrated, and seemed to grow darker and deeper 
by the concentration. 

“ Really,” she asked incredulously, “ are you speaking seriously f 
But then—what would become of luxSlry and so forth ? ” 
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“The active would enjoy v^ell as t|ie idle—or father, therer 
would be no longer either active or idle, every one would work and 
enjoy equally, and equally fairly and rationally/' 

“ Then,” went on Miss Flodden slowly, the sequence of tk)ugMs. 
bursting with difficfulty on to her mind, “ no one would have things, 
except for real enjoyment, and as a result of fairly earning them ? 
People would all have books, and beautiful trees and fields to look at, 
and pictures and music, but nodiamonds, or stepping horses, or £ro?k&. 
from Worth—the things one has because other folk have them.” 

Greenleaf smiled : she seemed to him, talking of these things which 
“ one ” had because “ others ” had them, things so futile, so foreign to* 
his mind, extraordinarily like a child talking of the snakes, Wl^ales, 
and ogres, represented by tables and chairs, and hearthrugs. 

“ Of course not.” 

“ At that rate,” went on the girl, “ there would no longer be any 
need for mariying and giving in marriage. One would live quite free, 
free to work at what one liked, and look about, without folks worrying 
one.” 

Greenleaf did not follow her thought, for his own thoughts were too* 
foreign to the habits she was alluding to. 

“ I don’t SCO,” he added simply, “ why people shouldn’t marry or 
be given in marriage because every one worked and had leisure. I 
mightn't perhaps, because I should always, perhaps, want to work too 
much, and because things matter to me more than people. But I 
can’t see why others shouldn’t marry and be given in marriage, Mis& 
Flodden.” 

A little contraction passed across the girl’s face, and she answered 
in a hurried, husky voice : 

“ No, no ;• th*t .would be all*over.” 

And they fell again to tho catalogue. It was a very hard day’& 
work, thaPfirst one, for the catalogue was' in horrid confusion ; and! 
they really could not have had time to talk much about other things, 
for tliey went on with merely a brief space for lunch, and Greenleaf 
was sent for a walk with one of the boys at tea-time, while Miss 
Flodden unwillingly entertained some neighbours. Then at dinner 
the conversation, in which she took no part, rolled mainly upon* local 
pedigrees, crops, how many fish the boys had caught, what housea 
friends were staying at, whom sundry young ladies of the neighbour- 
-hood were likely to marry, and how many bags had been made at vaiciouB 
shoots. Still, despite these irrelevant interests. Miss Flodden seemed 
to have understood why Greenleaf had expected her to like the sale of 
the collection, and Greenleaf to have understood why Miss Flod,den 
should have been vexed at the collection being sold. At least 
there was a sense of mutual comprehension and good-will, such as 
the morning had scarcely promised. And when, after fretting a little 
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over more Isags of game, |Hid more local pedigrees with hi? host and 
the boys after dinner, Greenleaf returned to find the ladies in various 
stages of somnolence, over the drawing-room fire, he eisrperienced an 
•odd sense of the naturalness of things when Miss Floddett asked 
whether he could play the piano, and took her violin out of its case. 

Among the dreams of his life there had always been a very silly one, 
of a younger sister—be always thought of her as called Emily—^who 
would have learned the violin, and who would have stood before him 
like this, bow in hand, while ho looked up from his piano. It seems odd, 
^perhaps, that the fair violinist should never have appeared to his mind 
as a possible wife; but so it was. And so it was that this image, which 
'had dawned upon his schoolboy fancy long before the deleotablenoss 
■of marriage could ever be understood, and when his solitary little soul 
(Still smarted at his dull, grown-up, companionless home ; so it was 
that the image of “ Emily”—the imaginary sister with the violin— 
had gradually taken the place in his heart of that stately Miss Delia 
’Carpenter, the only woman whom ho had ever loved, and who had told 
him she was in love with another. 

The family was beginning to disperse ; the girls to wake up yawn¬ 
ing from their novels or their embroidery, the father to start suddenly 
from his slumber over the Timcs^ the boys, having satisfied themselves 
in the newspapers about the number of brace of grouse, had sneaked 
'Off to prepare flies for the next day’s fishing, and still they played on, 
the image of “ Emily ” giudually acquiring the blue eyes (its own had 
been brownish) and clear cut, nervous features (she had hitherto had 
an irregular style of beauty) of Val Flodden. 

“ That’s enough,” said Miss Flodden, putting by her violin i enderly 
—she had the same rather unwonted tenderness with someof the majolica 
—into its case, and looking round at the sleepy faces of the family. 
“ Jack, give Mr. Greonleaf his candle. And,” she added, as they 
.-shook hands, “ you’ll tell me some more about how' it will be %vhen 
everybody works and has leisure, won’t you, to-morrow ? ” 

. That night Greenleaf saw in his dreams his father's reCtoiy among 
"the south country pines, the garden, the paddock, the big library and 
loft full of books; and among it all there wandered about, rather dim 
in features, but unhesitatingly recognised, that imaginary sister, the 
violinist “Emily.” 


{To he conelvded.) 
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THE.FORWARD MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


T O the Western looking across the waves of continents and the 
wrecks of empires, China has always been a land of surpasBing- 
interest. The Sin of the ancients, probably the Sinim of Isaiah, and 
the Cathay of the mediaevals, lay on the outer eastern horizon, vast^ 
vague, unknown. Little beyond surmise was certain as to its- 
dimensions, its population, its resourbes, its wealth, its civilisation; but,, 
veiled in mystery, it was associated with the idea of uuezploredi 
vastness, creating wonder and challenging enterprise. It was a dark 
continent in which for a time Hestorians, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
Dominicans had laboured and prospered, and then disappeared in the 
darkness, leaving behind them some literature and a solitary tablet. 

The Ruminations of this vague,.vast, unknown land were irresistible^ 
but the barriers around her were* insurmountable. Like a shrinking 
beauty, concealed beyond the continents, she remained shy and un¬ 
disturbed. She was protected from the intrusion and contamination 
of the bustling, restless suitors of the West, by her prejudices,*by her 
traditions, and specially by her language, which “ the barbarians 
could not undersWd. But the headlong energy of the West was not 
to be resisted, and the barriers to gentle wooing were broken down by 
relentless war. The repulsed suitors returned with rods of lire, and 
th^ burst open her gates, and beat down her walls, and burnt her 
palaoes, and drugged her sons and daughters, and left her bare mid 
exposed to the greedy adventurers of the West, who cared nothing for 
her prejudioesi^her traditions, or her language. 

China has been in the school of adversity. She has had hard and* 
ruthless teachers. Her education has been somewhat rnshi^, bub 
her progress has been marvellous. Kudely shaken out of the lethargy 
of ages, the new spirit of the new era has entered into hm*, and. 
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quickened into new life^iiad con^ousness, ske kas entered on tke 
career, of restless, resistl^B tranktormation and advance. Among ker 
enemi^ jidie kas foiind friends who kave disenckanted ker .prqudices ; 
and confidsfuce kas supplanted distrust, diplomacy kas turned aside 
tke Sword, comineroe kas created mutual confidence, and tke tbuck of 
a Higher cavilisation kas skarpened ker intelligence and i^ndled ker 
ambition. 

Instead of tke monstrous junks that encumbered ker karbonra 
within living memory, polished steamers of all dimensions nbw plough 
her broad rivers, and, under the guidance chiefly of English officers, 
distribute tke produce of ker provinces among the teeming populations 
of ker great cities and throughout the world. Instead of tke black¬ 
mailing horde that impoverished tke^nation while strangling ker com- 
merce, a corps of offioers from tke West, under one strong, wise chief, 
now enrich the empire by tke collection of equitable dues honestly 
garnered. 

But beyond and above all suck advances, tke great moral move¬ 
ment of tke greatest,of tke centuries kas now reached China in force, 
and the people that had been in the ditch of tke down-grade for 3000 
years, kave during tke past thirty years begun to enter on tke up¬ 
grade of a new and higher life. Tke missionaries have entered China 
with a passion more absorbing than tke greed of gain, with an intensity 
more undying than the thirst for knowledge, with a love more con¬ 
suming than the hunger for revenge. They have gone there to stay. 
They are there to live or to die, that China may know the blessings of 
that Gospel which has brought comfort and joy to their hearts, and 
inspired them with confidence in life, and the hope of triumph in 
death. 

Among the clauses of the Engli^ treaty of 1858 regulating the 
intercourse of the West with China? the following is the Magna Charta 
of the missioharies and their converts :— 

“Aet. VIII.—^The Christian religion, as professed by Protestants or 
Homan Catholics, inculcates the practice of virtue, and inches man to do 
as he would be done by. Persons teaching it, or professing it, therefore, 
shall alike be entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities, nor shall 
any such, peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending against the 
la^ be persecuted or interfered with.” 

It has been asserted that this toleration clause was suggested by 
^the Chinese themselves, while the Western ambassadors were thinking 
of' cotton and opium. On the authority, however, of Dr. Edkins*it 
may be aiud that it resulted directly from a representation nmde to 
Xiord El^n the Shanghai missionaries. Whatever may have been 
its origin, it has proved an incalculable blessing to the native OhristianB, 
and though no treaty rights m China can secure them from unjust 
social burdens, they may appeal to it in cases of religious persecution, 
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as Paul soaglit the pixiteottcm ^^Bomajriaw^ ' To the missionary 
it is an instrument of supreme importance. He himself believe^ that 
he has a Ghaater from the King of kings, but he believes ^ the 
God of providence as well as in the God of grace, and,^ he is a 
father to Hs converts, he cannot see with indifference his childrmi 
persecuted for believing what he has urged them to believe. With 
his Divine charter and recognised treaty rights, the missionary now 
prosecutes his labours in obedience to the command of his heavenly 
Master, and with the sanction of the Chinese Government. The whole 
of China, vrfth its known vastness, its teeming millions, its infinite 
needs, liOs open before him. Under these circumstances, the united 
missionaries have made a Forward Movement of which, some particulars 
are given in the following pages.’ 

The Shanghai Conference is the great' outstailding missionary event 
of the year. It was the largest assemblage of missionaries ever brought 
together in China, or on heathen soil; perhaps the. largest Conference 
of missionaries ever assembled in any land. From the distant pro¬ 
vinces of China and other parts of the remote East, 432 delegates 
and their allies suspended their labours, and made expensive and 
toilsome journeys to the meeting-place at Shanghai. They represented 
about 1300 missionaries and 42 organisations, and on the 9th of May 
they joined in conference with their accumulated experience, and con¬ 
tinued in session for over a fortnight. It was a unique demonstration, 
and as a simple phenomenon it deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the trend of events. It is of special significance to all 
Christian workers who believe that the Gospel is not only the power 
of God for the salvation of men, but also the instrument for uplifting 
and vitalising the nation. 

The • movement had its origin, in the Presbyterian Synod which 
met at Chefoo in August 1874. * Some who witnessed the orderly 
and practical proceedings of the Synod thought that such a meeting 
of the difibrent missions would bring them into friendly touch, and 
])lace the experience of each at the disposal of all. A Conference ‘ 
was therefore arranged, and it met at Shanghai on the 10th of 
May 1877. 

There were present 142 delegates, representing 21 missions and 
473 i^nssionaries. Many important matters were brought before 
the Conference and discussed, but the meeting was essentially pre¬ 
liminary . to that of the present year. The increase in numbers 
during the interval first strikes the attention. The number of 
organisations represented was just double tha% of 1877. The ntimber 
of delegates was more tiian three ;^times greater—^in fact, they were 
almost equal in number to the entire missionary body at the time of 
the previous meeting. The missionaries had increased from 473 to 
aljout 1300, and the number of communicants had risen from 13,035 
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to 37,287. The of the native Christians had advanced 

from $9,271'^2 to'^36,884*54: almost a fourfold increase and the 
numhear of native dinrohes, wholly self-supporting, had gcme up from 
18' to 94, the number of organised churches from 312 to 520- 
Similar progress in schools, in colleges, in hospitals, in Bible circula¬ 
tion, and in all the* other beneQcent agencies were apparent, the ratio 
of progress, from small and difficult beginnings, being especially 
worthy of notice. 

When the Conference met, some fifty short essays prepared by ex¬ 
perienced inissionanea were placed in the hands of the delegates. The 
writera of the papers had been chosen for their fitness to deal with 
the subjects assigned to them. The papers dealt with the mauy- 
sided problems that perplex the missionaries in their labours, and 
the various-principles and methods of procedure which have become 
to them of absorbing interest. 

Short summaries of the essays were presented to the Conference 
by their authors, and discussed by the delegates ; and resolutions 
were passed with a view to giving practical effect to t.he conclusions 
arrived at. The essays, with reports of the discussions, will be pub¬ 
lished, and will prove the most important Christian landmark yet set 
up in China. The work will mark the point to which the knowledge 
of the Chinese and their way.s has attained, and will also indicate 
the limit of missionary progress all along the line of advance up 
to date. 

By far the most important subject brought before the Conference 
was the question of Bible translation. That Book is not only the 
great civilising agency of the world, but it contains the title-deeds of 
the world to come ; and the arrangements made for bringing it more 
intelligibly before the Chinese were the supreme and crowning act 
of the Conference. * 

To ^understand the value of the resolutions arrived at, it is necessary 
to glance at the existing translations, and the languages and dialects 
in which, they exist. 

The classical language of China is called the Wiidi. It is a 
' language for the eye, but not for the ear. If read aloud, its characters 
are pronounced according to the sounds of the dialect of the reader, 
but it is not spoken anywhere in ordinary conversation, even by the 
most learned scholars. 

All the great dassics of China—Oonfucian, Taoist, Buddhist—have 
been written in this language, and all Chinese scholars understand it. 
In fact, the JVenli is th^^ ladder by which Chinese scholars reach 
wealBi and power. It is the stock-in-trade of all in China who aim 
at rank and station. Through knowledge of the classics and pro¬ 
ficiency in WenJdj students reach degrees by competitive examina¬ 
tions, and on obtaining certain degrees they acquire the status of 
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mandarins, magistmteajlS|n^ :jM^ifec^^ aU diiannelt. of bribei *7 
open to them. X v * - " ,, 

The elaborate sy^iem of oompetitive examinations is- ono'^io^ the 
great mediama o| gambling in China, and the people stake on 
students, just as our demoralised aristocracy and debauched elmfks bet 
on favourite race*horses. Students have been known to be tampered 
with, and and pvlled in a manner that would throw our own 

turf scandals into the shade. The Wenli has had a firm hold in 
China for thousands of years, and though it is not a liying tongue, or 
a tongue at all, it cannot be called a dead language. It is thjs terse, 
concise, expressive language of placards, advertisements, proclamatibns, 
contr^LCts, deeds, correspondence, and newspapers. It is sometimeo 
^ read from the pulpit, but never preached in. It is the text, generally 
W|it^n on a blackboard, and pointed to by the preacher, but the- 
Bif^buon is in Mandarin, or in some local dialect. 

In favour of this classical language are ranged the venerablenesa 
of remote antiquity, the prejudices of education, the splendour of the- 
classics, the sanctity of the sacred books, the approval of the nation's 
prophets, and the self-interest of the students, scholars, gamblers, and 
rulere of the empire. It is therefore the chief language in which the- 
miifflionaries have sought to give the Bible to the Chinese people. 

It is said that the Scriptures were translated in the Imperial lib|my 
during the mission of Olopun in the early part of the seventh century. 
Sist Centuries later John de Monte Corvino, the Franciscan, is ,to 
have translated the New Testament and Psalms “ into the language 
and character most generally used by the Tartars.” Whatever may 
have been the character of Ibese veraions, if they ever existed, scarcely 
a shred of them has yet been discovered, and it is only within the last 
hundred years that the work of translation for the people has b^n 
taken up in eamestti * 

Tbe little community over which John de Monte Corvino had beeH' 
made Bishop, by Clement V., perished in 1307, and exactly bOOyearsi 
later Hobart Morrison, of the London Missionary Society, landi^ inr 
China. Morrison was the first Protestant missionary who went* to- 
China, and may be said to have been the first Englishman who mastered 
the language. 

jjfefore leaving England, Monison’s attention had been called to •> 
MS. ia the British Museum. It consisted of a' haxmcmy of' 
^the CospelS) the Acts, and the Pauline Epistles. Without knosdnig-' 
the language, he began to make a transcript with his own hand, and, 
th]im acquired a familimrity with the charamer before reding C^ilna. 
In 1810 he published an edition of the Acts revised, ili tibe fidkwmg 
year the revised St. Luke, and the year following that, tbe PahHne^ 
Epistles revised. . During these yemrs, Morrison was toi^g ma^ully 
with the difiSculties of the language. He composed a grammar and 
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dictionary o£ the Chinese; l^gnoge, and in 1813 the New Testament 
was completed. After w6)^iiing alone for six years^ Morrison was 
joined by Dr. Milne, and the two together translated the whole Bible 
into Ohinese, the work being dnished in 1823. About the same time, 
Dr. Marshman, a pious and learned missionary in India, made another 
translation. ‘ His Serampore version was a monument of induriay, but 
of little practical utility. To Morrison belongs the honour of giving 
the first Bible to China. Dr. GutzlaiF, a German missionary, made 
another version, and there were various additional translations of the 
New Testament. Thus the Bible appeared in many forms in the 
classical script of China early in the present century. 

Till 1843, the only part of China where Europeans were allowed to 
reside was outside of Canton, but at that date five other ports were 
thrown open, and the missionaries felt, with their increased knowledge 
and enlarged liberty, that a better translation of the Bible than any 
that had been made was needed. For this purpose three British 
missionaries and two American, in company with four Chinese scholars, 
met at Shanghai, in 1847. . The British missionaries were the Bev. 
Dr. Medhurst, Rev. J. Stronach, and Rev. W. 0. Milne. The Americans 
were the Right Rev. Bishop Boone and the Rev. Dr. Bridgman. 
The work proceeded till the New Testament was completed and the 
Old Testament begun, and then serious difierences of opinion having 
arisen on questions of translation, the American delegates withdrew 
from their British colleagues, and brought out a version of their 
own. The British delegates completed the Bible which is generally 
called the “ Delegates* Version.’* The American version is called the 
“ Bridgman and Culbertson,” from the names of the two translators who 
executed the work. The British missionaries stood by the Delegates’ 
version, and most of the American missionaries held by the ‘‘ Bridgman 
and Culbertson ” version. There wete now five complete versions of 
the Bible in the classical Chinese, but there was no single version on. 
which the missionaries could all unite. The book that was to unite 
the Ohinese as the children of one Father, was a source of division to 
the missionaries toemselves. A great work, however, was done, and 
abundant materM was ready to the hands of whatever body of scholars 
should undertake to provide a union version for the four hundred 
miRione of China, a third part of the human race. 

Besides the Werdi language, which is 6nly written and read, but not 
spdk^, there is the Mandarin Colloquial. It is the chief language of 
Noftheni, Western, and most of Central China. It has a large an^ 
varied litemture, differing in tlqs respect from the other colloquials. 
It is not only n script, but a tongue. It speaks to the ear as well aa 
to the eye, and it is understood by most educated people throughout 
Chma,and isspoken especially by the mandarins orCovemment of^ials. 
There are four versions of the New Testament, and one of the Oldj: us 
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Mandarin. Eaeh ,ite excellences and Ita ad^oestesj bat all are so 
mncb ready materiai town^dB the prodnolion of a Uiuon Mandarin 
Version. Such a version, it is said, would bring the Scriptures .witbin 
the immediate range of perhaps two hundred millions of peoj^e. It 
should be more useful than the We,nli version,. as it would bevmore 
intelligible tdj the common people as well as to the learned; and 
though it would not have the prestige of the classical, and might be 
looked'down upon on account of its looser syntax and less compact 
style, it would have the advantage of bringing the Bible nearer to the 
people in the homely language of common thought, common, speech, 
and common life. 

A want has recently been felt of a version half-way between the 
high Classical and the Colloquial Mandarin. Two versions of the 
New Testament by eminent scholars have Appeared. They are in 
what is called Ea^y Wcnli, and are intended, not for the unlearned, 
blit for the people of ordinary education who cannot easily understand 
the polished classical version. 

As the missionaries became better acquainted with the people and 
with their speech, they found here and there survivals of earlier races, 
and outcrops of primitive peoples from beneath the submerging waves 
of Mongolian migration. These peoples maintain their dialectic 
peculiarities, and have not yet fully mastered the speech of their 
conquerors. As yet neither the Wcnli in either of its forms, nor 
the Mandarin Colloquial, reaches these peojile fully, and the mission¬ 
aries, with great perseverance and labour, have provided the Gospel in 
ten of these vernaculars, but there ai-e still fifteen known dialects 
which have not yet been reached. The translators in the various 
small dialects, like the translators in the greater languages, “ have 
ever held the conscious purpose and the conscientious trust” of 
giving to the people of China' God’s thoughts in the best form of 
words. In the dialects, however, as in the more extended speech, 
the work of translation has i^pt been the result of united eftbrt and 
various systems, and rival versions are found side Jby side in the local 
vernaculars. 

This bewildering multiplicity of versions was felt to be a serious 
drawback, and the writer of this article was' sent out. by the Brirish 
and Foreign Bible Society to China to, endeavour, if possible, to 
induce the Conference to unite in giving one version, under varying 
jforms, to the people of China. The object of this special mission 
was simple, plausible, and reasonable. The Bible was the chief 
instrament by which the new civilisation was to break through the 
crusts of the old, by which the moral consciousness of the nation was 
to be created and quickened. It was not too much to expect that 
the Conference would decree that the best of all books, the Bible, 
the missionaries’ only source of authority, should be presented to the 
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Chinese in the hest of all forms, and that to that end they should 
devote the highest imtelligehoe and best scholarship at thmr coramand. 
The Conference had it in their power, by an authoritative decision, to 
render to their adopted country an incalculable service. Individual 
missionaries were in favour of Union Versions in which all could 
unite. Papers were written on the feasibility and desirableness of 
auch versions. The fierce controversies that had flooded China with 
pamphlets and replies regarding rival versions had subsided, but the 
conviction that one translation was better and more faitli'fiil than 
another, and therefore to be exclusively recommended, survived with 
undiminished strength. There was danger of rekindling the old 
fires, but there was a sti'ong and growing desire that existing versions 
should be revised into unity, or even that entirely new Union Versions 
should be made. * . 

The practical basis of such work was no sooner discussed than the 
delicate personal element appeared, and the relation between the old 
rival versions and the proposed new ones created an insoluble difii- 
culty. Preliminary meetings with the leading missionaries in China 
reduced the matter to the formula, “ deHirahh hut imjmsihle. ' 

When the question was at last launched in the Conference it 
became apparent on the surface that, whatever else might be practi¬ 
cable, united action on tho Scriptures was beyond the pale of rational 
expectation. The Conference, however, has proved one thing— 
namely, that whenever any service is “ desirable hut ivi 2 Jossihle,’* the 
time has arrived for its accomplishment. 

After a short public debate, the Conference appointed able and 
representative Committees to roport on the different versions. 

In these Committees the personal element fell into the background, 
and in its stead an admirable spirit ,of Christian courtesy, and con¬ 
cession in the interest of harmony, Vas manifested. 

Unwise attempts to create and per]Detuate division were brushed 
aside, and the Committees brought into the Conference a series of 
resolutions practically unanimous. These were discussed and appi-oved 
by the Conference, and then the whole assembly arose, and with glad, 
full hearts saug: 

“ Praise God, from \¥bom all blessings flow.” 

The singing began with a strong volume of sound, but as it proceeded 
the delegates became conscious that they were taking part in a great 
* historic event, the final closing of the Version strife. There were 
many moist eyes. One after another of the members covered his face 
with his hand and sank into his seat, and the anthem that began so 
bravely, ended in a thin plaintive treble. This happy close of a long 
and bitter controversy was the crowning act of the Conference. 

The Eepopts of the Committees define clearly and with precision the 
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lines on wMch new to be made in tbe Higb Classical, tbe 

Low Classical, ai^, tbe 'ldfendarim ' , . . 

The Confatreime chose ballot execntive Committees fc$ lepich 
gubjeot. Their dnty will be to choose the translators and Bti|)edm^d 
their work rmtil it m completed. The Committees on High WcnU and 
Easy Wenli coninst of five British, five American, and two German 
missionariea That on the Mandarin was to be made up of ten 
missionaries without reference to nationality. When the ballot fer the 
Mandarin Committee was taken, it was found that five English, fopr 
American, and one German missionary had been chosen, and this 
unexpected but gratifying result was rendered more remarkable 
when it was found that the ten members represented ten different 
societies. 

A large Committee of missionaries, interested in local dialects, was 
appointed to encourage and harmonise vernacular translations; and 
an b(ll|K)rtant Committee of experts has undertaken the oversight of 
the preparation and development of the Braille system of reading for 
the Mind. This is a service for the most helpless and hopeless, and 
at the beginning of the work it is of vital importance to start on the 
right lines. 

A Coinmittee was also appointed to superintend the preparation of 
a paragraph Bible, with sectional headings, summaries, and brief 
explanations of difficult words. The Chinese language has been 
growing and widening and settling for 3G00 years. Its words have 
taken definite shape and well-understood meanings. The translators 
have to put the new wine of the Gospel into these o^d bottles, the 
spiritual thoughts of tbe divine life into stereotyped characters which 
have been long dedicated to gross and carnal ideas. This difficulty has 
been felt wherever the Gospel has been reduced to human speech. Even 
Hebrew and Greek were imperfect vehicles for conveying divine truth. 
The associations of the Hebrew word for holiness and the limitations 
of the Greek word for repentance illustrate this point. In heathen 
lands, words hoary in the service of sin have to he emptied, and 
consecrated to a new service. 

The spiritual and divine have to be represented by things material 
and Ituman. This diflBculty is perhaps more keenly felt in China than 
in any other land, and it is hoped that the Committee will be abte to 
give simple explanations which will enable the Chinese to see, thrOogh 
common worfs and phrases, the spiritual truth which they Vtere 
intended to convey. 

As a necessary adjunct to the Union Bible, a Committee has been 
appointed to provide a Union Commentary. This great work is to. Ite 
prepared under striotly defined oemditions. All the annotators, repre¬ 
senting all the sects, must be unanimous, and hence there %ill be 
no danger of sectarian or unsuitable notes being introduced. This 
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work will, it is kopeS, ke by, the Tract Societies of Great 

Britain and America. ? 

The'ftpp^tment of these Committees and the arranging, of their 
dntU# were felt to be the great work of the Conference. The nmuoimons 
votes were no mere formality. They sprang from an intelligent and 
hearty approval of an arrangement by which Bible translations in 
China will be simplified, unified, perfected. 

When the arrangements were all completed, and the work to be 
dona laid on willing shoulders, the Conference returned tfianks to 
Almighty God for the new day that had dawned on China. The 
newly appointed Committees, following in the same spirit, devoted 
their first meetings to prayer. 

One important rule provides that the three translation Committees 
shall act as one Committee in settling the text to be followed, and in 
all questions of interpretation. This rule practically secures one Bible 
in three versions. The results will be unity, eflSciency, economy in 
Bible work, with a large saving of Christian money; but the incal¬ 
culable gain is this, that t|ier# will be one Bible for tbe Chinese 
people, a third of the human race. 

This is the most important work ever undertaken by any missionary 
body, whether we regard the magnitude of the labour or the magni¬ 
ficent object in view. And there is every reason to hope that the 
decisions of the Conference 'Will be carried out, for by the constitution 
of the Committees they cannot cease to exist till their work is done. 

The question of education, and the instruments of education, received 
much attention from the Conference. The missionary in China has 
always been^an educationist. The man who gave China the first 
version of the Bible put into the hands of all his successors a Chinese 
grammar and dictionary. 

The first general agent of the BiblS Society translated into Chinese, 
Endid, and works on the higher mathematics and astronomy. 

. In-China it is not a question of “ educate or not educate.” The 
missionary cannot help being an educator. The aim of the Gospel 
which he preaches is not only to save, but to enlighten and uplift. 
Christianity enters China as a pioneer of Western civilisation. To 
that civilisation China is slowly but certqpnly opening her gates, 
and th® missionaries are only true to their traditions in promoting 
spience, art, literature, in furtherance of their cause. The question 
simp^ W, Shall Western science enter China as the friend or the 
^’anta^nist of Christianity ? 

Edncated men are the strength of Confucianism. The educated 
men in China, as in all lands, are the men of greatest influence. The 
. missionaiy in propagating a purer religion than the morality of Con¬ 
fucianism, should not come short in the advantages which Western 
ieaming ofifers him. The old civilisation is overshadowed by the new, 
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and the new religion Bhomld:; snbBidise the indnence of scienoe and 
civilbation for the adTHneetnedb of her own triumidi. The Bible comes 
to the Chinese with a pntpoae of mercy and a voice of love. DKiie- btoiy 
is associated "s^th the lowly lives of men, and is only fnlly appre¬ 
hended by ah awakened faith. The learning dL the West comes 
to .the Chinese with the firm tread of certainty and the unerring 
steadfastness of 'law. The one awakes the moral faculties, and the 
other the intellectual. 

Thus far the missionaries have presented religion and science to the 
Chinese as allies and friends, and not as enemies. They believe that 
all light from God is on their side. The best Western books have 
' been translated. Enormous work has been done in the production of 
works in history, geography, mathematics, physical and mental science. 
The translators at the Shanghai Arsenal alone have translated over 
ninety volumes of scientiOo literature, the majority of them having a 
religious bearing. Serviceable works on botany, geology, chemistry, 
and medicine are now introduced to the 20,000 students in the mission 
schools, as well as to the general puUic. In addition, the mission¬ 
aries are making extensive use of pericjdic literature. The Peking 
OazetU was the first newspaper ever published. ^ It has a circulation 
of 10,000 copies, and has been in existence for a thousand years. .But 
the Peking Gazette was the only periodical publbhed in Chinese till the 
misrionaries undertook the work. Of the twenty-eight periodicals now 
published in Chinn, twelve are religious. 

All these matters received earnest attention, and the practical reso- 
Intions surived at will do much to stimulate the increased production 
of healthy educational text-books and attractive literature of a Ohris- 
tiau character. 

Women's work, medical missions, Biblo circulation, territorial 
divisions, and kindred questions were fully discussed, and the mind of 
the Conference taken as to their practical bearing. 

The evils of opium, alcohol, and other obstacles to the advancement 
of ChrUtian civilisation were gravely considered, and steps taken to 
counteract as far as possible their baleful effects. 

The framing of an appeal to the churches for a thousand mis¬ 
sionaries, to be sent out during the next five years, was an act o£ 
daring Mth, only second in importance to the magnificent xmderrav 
taking regarding the Bible. In the one matter the mbsionaries have* 
taken a treniendous burden upon themselves. In the other, they hnve- 
laid a tremendous responsibility at the door of the ohnrehes^ , 
misBionaries**are setting about their herculean task with sober,•^umOSt, 
practical consecration, determined by faith and prayer and inoassant' 
labour to carry the service they have undertaken to a practical’ issue. 
How will the churches meet the sublime duty which lies before them ? 
With a unified Bible, and a thousand more missionaries to carry it 
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and preach it to the people, China would present, as a heathen 
mission field, the g:randest spectacle the Christian Church has yet 
beheld. Will -the churches, with their superfluous wealth and enerjgy, 
fail to respond to this unique call to a sublime duty ? 

This unanimous appeal was not voted under thsii spell of passing 
^nthnsiasm, but as a matter of pressing practical importance. Two 
hundreds ladies of the Conference had issued an appeal asking the 
ladies of Christian lands to send more female missionaries to China. 
An appeal was prepared in the name of the Conference for a large 
Teinforcement of lay missionaries; a sindSar appeal was formulated for 
additional ordained missionaries. These two last resolutions were 
banded over to a special Committee, who, in face of the pressing needs 
•of China, combined them into the most important appeal that has ever 
been issued from any mission field. The success of the past few years 
o,nd the present encouraging state of matters emboldened the mission¬ 
aries to urge the home churches to make a supreme and immediate 
■effort for China. 

This large demand is as eminently reasonable as at first sight it 
appears startling. Looked at from the statistical point of view, it 
seems that there are still in China 300 centres, with populations of 
over 200,000 each, unoccupied by the missionaries, and 200 centres of 
100,000 each. These alone, without taking into account the groups o.<^ 
popidation under 100,000, form an aggregate of 80,000,000 souls still 
beyond the influenoj of the missionaries in China. The above items 
are given on the authority of Dr. Ashmore, who has been in China 
since 1851, and who, from his gi’eat experience and ability, is well 
qualified to speak on such matters. If Ur. Ashmore’s approximations 
are correct, there would be a field of 80,000 for tach of the 1000 
missionaries. 

4 

From the procedure point of view^ the demand is also reasonable. 
The missionaries have come to the conclusion that there is little 

i 

progress in their advancing without securing their advances. The 
best results are not obtained by rushing through large pibvinces, 
•dropping a word here and a book there, but by settling down among 
the people, and teaching them by Christian example as well as by 
Christian precept. 

From the tactical point of view the demand is both reasonable and 
wise. The old styje of warfare, consisting of drawn battles, marching 
and pfnntermarchSig, followed by retirement into winter quarters, has 
long been discarded; and guerilla campaigns, though harassing to 
the enemy and affording scope for individual prowess, are seldom 
successful. The missionaries have now completed their work ot 
. spying out the land, and, tired of tentative efforts, they are anxious 
to advance, not in scattered squafis, but in one compact united host, 
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and tliey ask lor sack'ambers as shall warrant reasonable Hopes of 
speedy victory. ; ' . • 

^ It is not dei^able that China should be always in th^ leading- 
strings of foreigners. The work of the missionary i^ohld be^ 
temporary. £||^ng led China into the ways of a higher cidlisaiaon, 
and a purer faiw, they should retire, and leave the Chinese to continne^ 
their own moral education, and to erect their own churches, on their 
own Unea To this end the missionaries in China, with one voice, 
call for immediate reinforcements. On every consideration it ia 
desirable that the conflict sllould be brief, but decisive. 

. W. WWGBT.. 
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HYPNOTISM IN RELATION TO CRJME 
AND THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


T he scientific discussion of Hypnotism or Mesmerism, wliicli lias 
for some years passed in a full wave over the Continent, has at 
last broken on our shores. Among the many resulting suggestions^ 
I observe one constantly put forward. It is said that hypnotism is 
full of risks, not only in the region of health, but in that of crime ; 
that its practice should not be allowed to remain in the hands of 
persons who are ignorant and unauthorised; and that it should be at 
once placed under legal restrictions and confided to the medical pro¬ 
fession alone. It is, perhaps, time that this proposal should be looked 
at critically; and rather from the side of another profession, though, 
as I hope, equally in the public interest. 

That hypnotism opens many possibilities of crime is undoubted. 
• does so, in the first place, as a mere state of passivity. If the 
numan race had never known what it was to fall asleep, one could 
easily imagine (following the suggestion of Blanco White’s sonnefr 
on Night) with what well-founded alarm we should regard the first 
approach even of ordinary slumber—of sleep, with all its death-like- 
helplessness and exposure to assault. Well, hypnotism presents us 
with a form of sleep, or of lethargy, or, at least, of passivity; and in 
these forms it leaves the subject without defence against personal 
Otttn^e. But the hypnotic sleep is characteristically the sleep, not of 
lethaE;^, but of somnambulism. It is active rather than passive; 
an^ though the activity is of the imaginative rather than of the- 
reasoning faculties, it often reaches a high degree of exaltation. But. 
the peculiarity of this form of somnambulism is that it is absolutely 
under the control of suggestion from without. The hypnotisor, or any 
other who puts himself into relation with the subject, can make him 
believe, or feel, or do, anything that is suggested to him. Everything 
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presented to the subject's faney becomes more or less a hallucination ; 
and it is all inspired and guided from the'outside. Here is a new 
danger, to which ordinary sleep, or even somnambulism, is not ex¬ 
posed ; for I dp not suppose that it would be pjisy to procure from a 
somnambulist a cheque for ten thousand francs, as a hypnotist, who 
was sent^ped the other day to penal servitude in Paris, easily did 
from his patient. But a man in a completely hypnotic state at, once 
obeys the suggestion to what Ibus injures himself, or even to what, if 
the, actor was under his own control, we should all call a crime. 
And these risks are more alarming, because the patient does not 
usually remember on awakening what happened during the sleep. 
At all events, he forgets it when ho is ordered to do so. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the best known foreign school of hypnotism, the 
Salpdtripre of Paris, tell us :* “ The oblivion* of what has occurred 
is complete when the experimenter has taken care to tell the subject 

thdt he will remember absolutely nothing.A suggestion will 

destroy the subject’s recollection of all that has happened to her 
during hypnosis.” And not only does he or she forget what has 
happened; they frequently remember, when ordered to do so, what 
has never happened at all. The hallucination impressed upon them 
while being hypnotised may thus be made permanent. The danger 
of this, even to third parties, is obvious, and is pointed out by the 
same authors. “ If an unlawful or criminal act should be commiited 
on the subject, or in her presence, an accusation might be made 
against an innocent person, and it would be maintained with the 
■deepest conviction.” The criminal possibilities of hypnotism, there¬ 
fore, affect not only the accuser and the accused, the person upon 
whom or by whom the criminal act is alleged, but they attack the 
witness-box too. And all this, has come more to the front in cojte 
sequence of the universal acceptance in recent years of what is call^ 
post-hfpnotlsni,. Not only is it possible to make a man feel or do, 
while in the hypnotic sleep, whatever is suggested to him ; it is 
possible to suggest or order him, while he is in that condition, to feel or 
do something after he has come out of it, and is in his ordinaiy state. 
“ It is possible to suggest to a subject in a state of somnambulism^ 
fixed ideas, irresistible impulses, which he will obey on awaking with 
mathematical precision. The danger of criminal suggestions is in¬ 
creased by the fact that, at the will of the experimenter, the act may 
^ accomplished several hours, and even several days, after the date 
of suggestion.” Br. Albert Moll, of Berlin, in his very careful book 
recently translated,! says that “ the longest post-hypnotic suggestion 
I have seen was executed at the end of four months; no hint had 
been given to the subject in the meantime.” But he mentions 

* “ Animal Maecetism." By Blnot and F^r6. London. 1887. Pp. 366,567. 

t “ Hypnotism.” By Albert Moll. London. 1890. 
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another case,' given on excellent medical authority, which was after 
exactly a yeaa*. Some of* these were no doubt startling cases, like 
one recently reported in onr newspapers. Dr. Charcot is said to 
have enjoined upon a gendarme to go to a certain corner of the garden 
and assassinate the President of the Republic. The man glided away 
to the spot indicated, made^ his stab in the bosom of an old tree 
growing there, and coming back, pale and trembling, confessed the 
crime. And Dr. Charcot’s pupils tell also how they suggested to a 
subject when asleep that she should poison X. with a glass of pure 
water, which was said to contain poison. The patient woke, and 
without delay offered the glass to X., and invited him to drink by 
saying, “Is it not a hot day?” “We ordered another subject to 
steal a pocket-handkerchief from one of the persons present. The 
subject was hardly awake when she feigned dizziness, and staggering 
towards X., she fell against him, and hastily snatched his handker¬ 
chief.” Some day M. X-will be found dead in earnest, and it 

will be pleaded for the hand which carried the poison or the knife 
that the act was done under hypnotic influence, and that the unknown 
inspirer of the deed and not the actor is responsible. When that 
defence is made, or when one of the many other accusations* which 
hypnotism renders possible is made, a number of difficult questions will 
arise. But they will arise on a broad basis of well-ascertained facts, 
common to theorists of half a dozen different schools in Europe, and 
with ^hich by this time we are or ought to be familiar. 

We ought to have been so very long ago. I remember the occasion 
when tliis was first made plain to me. I was in a little town in the 
North of Scotland during the college vacation of 1851. The hall 
was filled .with some two hundred people of both sexes and of eveiy 
^e, but all known to each other from childhood. The only stranger 
the mesmerist, H. E. Lewis, a graduate of Edinburgh and a 
pupil of Professor Gregory there. Before he had been in the hall an 
hour he brought out all the ordinary phenomena. That is, he showed 
that a large proportion of those present were quite easily put into a, 
state between sleeping and waking, in which every suggestion made 
to them was accepted as real by the imagination and senses, so as for 
the time absolutely to control the will. But on this Saturday night 
he went farther. Among the sensitive part of the audience was a 
young lad, named J. M. He was not only in perfect health, but, 
with his brilliant corfiplexion and golden hair, a model of the iVpollo 
type of youth. All the more astonishing was the contrast when Lewis, 
after making other suggestions which were instantly obeyed, put a 
staff into the young fellow’s hand and whispered to him that he was 
an'"pld man. He turned from Apollo into Tithouns before our eyes, 
the very muscles of his cheeks falling in, and the hue of age over¬ 
spreading his face as he tottered amid the wondering crowd. But 
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this, too, was in the lamilian order, of experiment. What followed 
was new. Just before J. M. wakened, Lewis repeated to him tfwice 
over: “ At twelve o’clock on Monday—on Monday at nudday-»-*'wher- 
ever you happen to be, yon shall go with my compliments to Mr. 
Kenneth Murray at the bank.” The other murmured an, assent, but 
when wakened the next moment he started away in bashful surprise 
to find himself the centre of so many gazers. As usual in such 
cases, he 'had not the least recollection of what had happened before 
he woke j and when told of his promise he made it very plain that 
he did not intend to make a fool of himself again on Monday at twelve. 

I had determined to see out the play, and at that hour I found myseK 
behind some windows which commanded the shop where J. M. was 
doing his daily work. Several men were in it, but with no serious 
expectation of seeing tho result, as to which some of them were 
, chaffing him. Twelve struck, and before the strokes ended the young 
fellow seemed to get confused and abstracted. As the last sound 
ceased he vaulted over his counter and catne out into the street, bare¬ 
headed and blushing, and evidently exquisitely uncomfortable. Yet 
in this state of bashful torture (and not in the least asleep, as he 
had been on the Saturday night) he walked in the required direction 
through the assembled gazers, of his native town; and when some 
of them, failing to turn him back by strong words, went in front and 
formed a chain with their arms linked together, he suddenly^burst 
through them, broke into a run, and never slackened his paoeNjlall he 
had delivered the message entrusted to him at the place prescribed. 

Incidents of this kind have recently come to be accepted as among 
the regular phenomena. But at that time they were new, and only 
to be received where there were exceptional opportunities for scrutiny. 
And the opportunities for scrutihy into this kind of thing are perhaija 
greater in a quiet rural district, where every one is known to eveiP' 
one, thad in the crowded meetings and platforms, of a great city. 
Another such opportunity happened about the same time to a.fiiehd 
’^of mine, who is now Principal Miller, of Madras, a C.I.E., and weH 
knovm as the centre of great educational infiuences in Southern India. 
He also was then a young student come home from college, not to 
Ross-fihire, but to hyperborean Thurso, 

** Where upon the rooky Caithness strand, 

Breaks the long wave that at the Bole began.” 

Lewis had gone north there also, and, finding a fellow-stud^t of 
Miller’s among his most sensitive subjects, had ordered him to go 
a particular hour on the following day with the same sort' of 
to a house in Thurso,. The student, when wakened, was indignk^at 
having been made a subject of exMbition, and, while treating 
scorn the idea of his obeying the injunction, he quietly arraag^^ith 
his friend to put.it out of the question by taking a long walk toother. 
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bafore the hbur named,, into >'4ihe country. Accordingly, they were 
then four miles out oi towifei, and deep in a metaphysibal or literary 
discussion. Suddenly the student friend stopped, hesitated, apolog^ed, 
struggled on again, and finally declared tiat tie felt he musi return. 
Dr. Miller tried reasoning, ridicule, entreaty; and at last resorted to 
friendly vic^noe to tide over the bad minute. But the result was 
other ihan he had expected, for his friend (whose name I do not know 
or am witUug to forget) first quietly deposited his mentor in the 
ditch by the road-side, and then taking to his heels ran the four 
miles into town, delivered his message, and was laid up for days 
thereafter in bed from fatigue or collapse. 

Now such things as these called for careful inquiry, apart alto¬ 
gether from the theory which was presented along with them. Lewis’s 
theory was that of his*master, Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, who had 
translated Baron Beichenbach’s book on odic force. This was a sup¬ 
posed vital force, which the will of the raesmeriser could direct and 
concentrate upon the mesmerised. Master and pupil fully believed 
in itj and when the hour came at which he .had ordered one of 
his subjects to go and do anything, Lewis was in the haHt of 
eitting down and deliberately willing him to carry it out. His 
volition, he asserted, was equally efiective whether he was distant one 
mile, or ten, or a hundred, from the man to be influenced it. 
I have no doubt it was. For with regard to this, and to- nearly all 
ifche other mesmeric phenomena then attracting attention, some Of us, 
who then studied the matter as amateurs at a very early age, came to 
the conclusion that the state of mind or will of the magnetiser had 
nothing to do with it. It was altogether, in our view, a question of the 
state of mind—^the will, or the want of will—of the magnetised. In 
4^hort, we gave in our adhesion substantially to the view which had 
Already been put forward by Mr. James Braid, of Manchester, and which 
has since become famous under the name of hypnotism. The leading 
idea of Braid was that the mesmeriser was of no consequence—you 
■(pould dispense with him and mesmerise yourself, if need be ; the main , 
characteristic of this extraordinary and hitherto unrecognised state 
being the absolute subjection of the subject to every suggestion which 
.,«eached the patient from the outside—a subjection which sometimes 
prolonged itself, as we had ourselves seen, after the sleep proper was 
■ever. All this was even then abundantly and superfluously proved, 
and it was enough for science. There might perhaps be more. There 
jwas a fidnge of further phenomena not quite proved or accounted for, 
but all in the direction ofhyperaesthesia, exaltation of faculty, frill-force, 
cliurvoy^ce, magnetic influence, &c. To facts that looked in such 
4^*^tiip]i^, we, in those days of youth, kept an open mind—greatly 
assil^^ by men like Sir William Hamilton and Sir James Simpson, 
whb'lrere then our guides in the Scottish capital and its University, 
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But €Ten then it would hate , required far more e^ddence than I at 
least possessed, to make toe. ascribe the phenomena w© flaw? dither to- 
a magnetic force, with Mestuer and Reichenbach ; or to a wdl-fcETce,. 
with our novelists and ^pets^ or to a spirit-force, with Westem’fr seers- 
and Eastern theosophists. Kor did we need to go farther than what 
was already proved in order to excite intense interest in the- sabject- 
The territory even then opened to science was vast enough. It was- 
full of jni^ificent promise, and it at least called for exploration. , 

It had to wait for it thirty years, and when it came the result was. 
in one sense most honourable for England; in another, not so much so. 
What is flattering is, that all over Europe Mr. Braid is now regarded 
as the founder of the modem science. There is now an active school 
of hypnotic observation, not only in France and Germany, but in Italy,, 
Greece, Switzerland, and Spain; in Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway ; in the South of America, as well as in the North. But every¬ 
where its cultivators look back to the Manchester .surgeon. “ At the- 
time when the Paris Academy of Medicine was condemning animali 
magnetism, Dr. James Braid directed the question into its propier 
field—'that of observation and experiment. Braid must be regarded 
as the initiator of the scientific study of animal magnetism. For this- 
reason, since it expresses the change of method which he effected, it is- 
usual to substitute for that of animal magnetism the word hypnotism, 
by which he designated tlio artificial nervous sleep.”* This testimphy 
is conclusive, because it comes from tlie school which regards B#aid’s- 
theory as insufilcient, though fundamental, and which for itself prefers 
the term animal, magnetism, as embracing additional phenomena than 
those which are universally recognised. The tniest representatives of 
Braidlsm or hypnotism proper, however, seem to be, in France, the- 
school of Nancy. Their conclusion that everything is done by mer&i 
suggestion or working upon the imagination, and nothing by a direebv 
physical influfence of hypnotiscr on hypnotised, is supported with great 
vigour of reasoning t as well as a large range of experiment upon 
sane an4 healthful subjects. Of course such a negative conclusion 
must yield to positive observations, and those which are put forward by 
the SalpStrifcre, as proving a direct physical influence also, are admir¬ 
ably recorded, and would have great weight if the subjects were n<^ 
in almost fjvery case girl-graduates who have taken a high degree,in 
hysteria. . The attitude of Germany and the rest of Europe seems to 
be very fairly reflected in the book already mentioned, by Dr. Moll. 
The Berlin writer thinks that nothing more than hypnotic suggestapn 
has yet bs^n proved, but that the alleged evidence for direct phyrical* 
influence, though inconclusive in the meantime, deserves invesrigation.. 

* Uinot aiKi F4r6, p. 67. • - 

t " Waggestive Therapeutics.” iJy H. Bemheim, M.T)., Professor in the Faoijifey' of 
ilcdicine at Kanoy. Second edition. New York and London: Patiiam. 1089. ■■ 
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This is not nhlike Brtnd’s own attitude to clairvoyance and similar 
phenomena, for which he* did not make himself responsible, while 
inquiring into them ; and it is satisfactory that a common-sense 
method of investigation should have been once more derived by 
other'countries from the country of Bacon. 

What is less satisfactory is that in that investigation our country 
has, during the intermediate time, taken scarcely any share. There 
have, been exceptions in our philosophical literature, notably that of 
Dr. Carpenter. There have been exceptions in our medical literature, 
as in the case of Dr. Laycock. When this was last a fashionable 
subject of inquiry—about the year 1850—at least two leading men in 
Edinburgh, Sir James Simpson and Dr. Bennett, took an active part 
in its cultivation. But the British medical faculty as a whole* has 
then and ever since ignored it. And this raises a question. We 
who live near the University of Edinburgh have all an admiration 
for that Faculty. And now that it has been proposed to hand 
over this -whole matter to it exclusively, I cannot but recall the 
reasons repeatedly given by very representative members for not 
taking any interest in the subject in the past. I'he reasons were not 
always consistent. Sometimes it was said the thing was not grave 
enough; that it might be lit for quacks and platforms, but not for 
a responsible profession. Sf^metimes, on the other hand, the ex¬ 
periments w£*.ro deprecated as involving serious risks to the minds 
and bodies of those concerned. Plainly these two positions could not 
well stand together. Both reasons could not be true. But both might 
be worthless. That every showman could produce on a platform 
these hitherto nnclassed and unverified phenomena, and that scores of 
schoolboys passed every evening under their hands into a physical or 
nervous condition not yet recognised^hy science or admitted into the 
books—all this was no reason for science closing its eyes against the 
thing, but very much to the contrary. And the well-founded sur¬ 
mise that, behind all this wealth of facile experiment, there might be 
serious risks, was a still stronger reason against ignoring it. Every 
power for evil is also a power for good, but not until it is studied and 
brought into its proper place in science. Every medicine is a poison, 
and, for all I know, every poison may b(» a medicine. But that is no 
reason for excluding poisons from tho study of the medical faculty. 
Nor is it a reason for confiding poisons exclusively to its care, unless 
and until it has first made a study of their nature and uses. Now 
the positions I have mentioned were taken up expressly as reasons 
against undertaking such study in this particular department. And 
until that attitude is altered, and indeed reversed, I foresee extreme 
diflBculty in persuading an English Legislature to abdicate in favour 
of a:^-,profession, however learned. Why should it hand over the key 
* 1 (jnite acknowledge individnal exceptions: Brown-Sijqnard, &o. 
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of knowledge tp those of it mig^t for so he ,ss>id : 

“ They enter not in theanseires^ and those that wonld eat^ : in' they 
hinder" ? , ' , 

Has that attitude been altered ? I am snre that to some extent it 
lias; and symptoms like the appearance daring last winter of the 
able papers of Dr. Felkin in the Ediiiburgh Medical Journal * are re- 
asanring. But I wish to propose a test case- Suppose a grave inquiiy 
arising in, our courts into a murder or personal outrage, with hypnotic 
agency as the main ground of accusation on the one hand, or defence 
on the other. As things stand at present, it would be a sensational 
trial; and the mere fact that it was coming on would strengthen the 
demand for handing over to responsible guardians a region with 
such hideous possibilities. But suppose the day of trial actually come.. 
You cannot tiy such a case without skilled wilnesses. Are the wit-, 
nesses skilled in this particular matter to be those habitually and 
professionally occupied with it, or are they to be medical men ? And 
if medical men, are they to be men who have made a special study 
of this region ; or men of eminence generally, who may be supposed 
tx> have all the regions more or less before them? If we get the 
latter, as in so many respects is desirable, is it quite certain that 
the results of examination and cross-examination would be satis¬ 
factory to a jnry, or to the public outside ? The facts have, no doubt, 
been before this country for forty years at least; and they have been 
so common and notorious that their notoriety' and commonness have 
been pleaded against the profession inquiring into them. But could 
we depend on the leading men of the profession even now agreeing 
(apart from theories to account for them) on the great mass of un¬ 
questionable facts ? Are they as skilled witnesses prepared, with a 
decent measure of unanimity, to separate these facts, accepted through¬ 
out Europe, from those others on which the most zealous schools are not 
agreed ? That is, of course, one of the first things which a witness 
professing knowledge would be invited to do. And the attempt tp 
discriminate between facts ascertained, and facts more or less doubtful, 
w<mld lead to the region of theories, in steering amid which the witnesis 
would have the usual opportunities of shipwrecking his credibilil^. 
Let ns hope that he will not think it necessary to commit himself,^ .lail 
the Qucvrterly Jkmew of July is disposed to do, to Mesmer and 
universal magnetic fluid. That sort of eccentricity, at the reouriing 
periods when this discussion becomes fashionable in England, is 
pendant of the equally unscientific neglect of the facts for the twe;D||{yr' 
five years or so between. We will believe rather that our commg 
witness, after overawing the jury by his height of professional attahaiL- 
ruent, proceeds to fascinate them by his common-sense use of it i^tHnt 

* Since {mblished as “ Hypnotism ; oi, Psycho-Therapeutics,” by R. W. 
iBdinburgh. 
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he discrimmates the hypnojac state from madness, hysteria, and som- 
uambnlism on the'one side, and from sleep and lethargy on the other; 
that he informs us what proportion of healthful persons in every room 
are capable of passing^ into it, if not by what test we may beforehand 
distinguish such persons from their neighbours; * that he goes on 
to testify to the control which one en rapport with the subject, even 
for the first time in the latter’s life, may have first over his imagina¬ 
tion, and then over his will, and lastly over his memory~r-and not 
only his memory of the past, but, if I may use the expression, his 
memory of the future —for the phenomena of post-hypnotism, however 
they are to be explained, must often be the central facts in the evidence ; 
that, after speaking of those who are susceptible generally, he gives 
the result of his observation of the individual (for each subject has 
bis' hypnotic peculiarities and specialties, and the question for the jmy 
is not whether a man might be influenced, but whether this man 
was so influenced, in point of fact, as on the o«e side or the other 
is alleged); and lastly, that, passing from experience and observation 
to experiment, he enables justice to use tests like that “ memory- 
bridge ” t by which truth, which in this matter dwells so near the 
bottom of her well, sometimes lea^is out of it. 

Well, all this may happen. And sooner or later it will happen. 
But until something of the sort does turn up, I do not believe that 
the larger jury outside, which elects our Legislature, will be persuaded 
to pass a law restricting experiment in the vast region around psycho- 
therapeutics, even to a recognised and privileged and highly cultured 
profession. The suggestion that it should do so was made by medical 
men forty years ago, when the subject was last under discussion, and 
it is always one deserving consideration. But before handing over 
the key of knowledge, the public desires to know whether it is to be 
used in order to open or to shut. And there is too much foundation 
' fot the criticism that if this transfer had been made forty years ago, 
the whole region would have been stilr under lock and key. It is 
''^uite certain, indeed, that the blame of the neglect of this subject in 
Oreat Britain during the last four decades does not fall on the 
medical profession exclusively. During all that time experiment has 
lieen free. It has been carried on largely for the amusement of the 
idle and the curious, but it was open to the members of any profes- 
sidn—say, to that of law—^to take it up more intelligently and per¬ 
sistently. They have not done so, and must bear their share of the 
blame. But, an the other hand, the medical is^he only profession for 

• * The foTXH^t questioix is compatativelj easy, the proportion being’ undoubtedly large; 
feat the latter I have never seen answered. ♦ 

“ Erinoerungsbriicke ” : a man who when awako has forgotten what he did, or 
•exp^l^enced, in the hypnotic state, when put back into that state instantly recalls it. 
TTher® a doable consciousness, and each consciousness has its own memory, hot—it 
must be added—its own lapses of memory^. 
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which the claim has been made that this region belongs to it— 
belongs to It properly amd p^haps exolnsiVely, There - is a sense in 
which I believe that claim to be well founded. Experience, I think, 
shows that until this great section of our educated men have takmi up 
such a subject as this for persistent study, thlire is not likely to be 
real advance in it. But they must take it up, before they can 
exclude others. They must annex the region professionally, or at 
least scientifically, before they can be allowed to evict from it the 
whole human race. That they have now, however, begun to explore it, 
though after long delay, and after letting other countries get too much, 
in advance of us, the original and translated works which have been 
cited bear witness. The first steps have been taken,* and we may 
look forward to the public being satisfied—perhaps not in the dramatic 
way that I have suggested—that the whole subject is now being 
explored with the explorer’s passion, and can at any moment bp 
explained with an epthnsiasm at once professional and scientific. 

But when that happens, another question may arise. The light of 
the investigating lantern will then have been turned on this hitherto 
obscure comer of human affairs. It will reveal among other things 
crime and the appliances of crime. But it will necessarily reveal at 
the same time the means of its prevention, of its detection, of its 
proof, and of its punishment—or, if it does not reveal them all at once, 
it will point in the direction in which that may be done by further 
investigation. Are we likely to take the opportunity, just when wo 
have gained so much by the use of our lantern of publicity, to shut up 
the slide ? Or, arc wo likely to hand over, even to a professiem which 

The British Medical Association held its tneeting this ar.tnmn at Birmingham, and 
its Psychological Section, on August 1, unanimously passed the following twofold 
resolution: 

“ Tliat the subject of hypnotism should be considered by a c-ommittec of medical 
men, with the object of endeavouring tc/ascortain the true nature of its phenomena, 
and the value of Its use in the treatment of disease, and that the Council of the Asso¬ 
ciation be requested to sanction the appointment of a committee for that purpose.” 

“ That this section protests in the stoongest mamner against the public exhibition, for 
unscientific and miscellaneous object^^nd for purposes of gain or amusement, of the- 
phenomena of’hypnoUsm, as being a practice antagonistic to public morality.” 

The first part of this characteristic utterance is excellent, except that a oommittee, 
if it Imd been appointed half a century ago, might, have perhaps not been one exclu¬ 
sively "of medical men.” It was proposed bf Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, who 
went on also to move the second clause, but at the same time intumited that ho “ did, 
not trust much to tho legal restrictions ” it demands. U'his also is wise. The dangers 
of hypnotism to “morality,” if any, are connected with the secret practice of it within 
walls through which justice and the public cannot look to arrest what is wrong ; not 
with “public exhibitions,” which arc under effective restraint from both powers. Some 
of these exliibitions seem to me repulsive (though not so much so as the morbid casCa 
cultivated by certain distinguished spccMist.s). But others during the last three 
decades, though open to ai^ observer who 'paid a couple of shillings, have been con¬ 
ducted with ^ill and good taste, and with a liberality of ihind which the eduoa^d 
observers did not always share. Professor Gairdner, himself ji man of distinguished 
and discursive intelligence, stated in his speech that he had recently attended a demdi- 
strationof hypnotism, “for the fu||ttime for twenty years,” and "a change in the 
attitude of his mind on the subjeoFnad been produced by what he had witnessed.” 
Ijet us hope that oven if the ./t^sociation refuses the desired committee, the Psycho¬ 
logical Section will not think it necessary to wait other twcaity years before, com- 
mcnciug their investigations. 
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has proved itself willing and worthy to deal with such ipatters, the 
power to slip the slide in jwf out at its pleasure ? Ko one would have 
proposed this in the old days, when the relation of the profession to 
this .subject was that of alternate denunciation and ri^cule. "Few 
wonld'^ipropose it now, when that is changed so much for the better. 
But even in the days fast coming, when that relation is to be at its 
healthiest and best, there will still be difficulties about restrictive 
legislation. 

The first objection will be in the general interest of scioilce. The 
practical or therapeutic aspect of hypnotism is only a part, perhaps 
a small part, of the whole. Up to the present moment, its very 
existence has been doubted or denied. The psychological and 
scientific interest of all parts of the field, on the other hand, is 
undoubted, and the whole must not be sacrificed to a part. There is 
a kind of utilitarianism which tias always been the reproach of 
England, a tendency like that of the child, which, whatever you give it, 
puts it at once into its month. But that a thing is good is no 
reason why it should disappear into the professional' maw. It 
is true that up to the present time the therapeutic side of this 
subject has been neglected by the faculty as much as the 
scientific. That, however, will be no longer the case; the risk 
already is that, in professional minds tuside, as in vulgar minds of 
all kinds without, the practical or technical interest may swallow 
up the rest. That it should do so would be a great misfortune, even 
for the study of hypnotism in its restricted sense. The few but 
distinguished medical men—from Scotland rather than England— 
who committed themselves to this inquiry at Birmingham, must 
not imagine that the harvest of theory has been already reaped 
abroad. We look for sheaves to them also—not, I will add, as a 
committee, but as individual observers. Two facts alone seem to me 
to show that we are entitled to do so. It has, in the first place, 
never been quite settled whether hypnotism is an active or transitive 
phenomenon, or a merely passive one—whether, that is, it is in any 
sense an .animal magnetusn (a certam influence of one organism upon 
another), or a mere susceptibility which any one can excite in those 
who are susceptible. And secondly, supposing this last to be the 
case (as must be assumed till the other is proved), there has been no 
answer as yet to the obvious question. Who are the susceptible ? 
What are the qualities, characteristics, habit of mind, habit of body, 
temperament ” (or whatever is the present medical equivalent bf 
that useful old word), which determine that one man or woman shall 
be susceptible, or more than commonly susceptible, to hypnotism ? 
A field with fundamental questions like these unsolved is full of 
invitation. But I must not rest my case for freedom on this or that 
bribe. The main ground is that science is wider than art j and in 
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tlie interest of art itself it is needful that science shall be free. 
Above allj'^it must not be selected in the^ interest of <Hie particular 
art founded upon it^ however legitimate. The world hs wider thart the 
SalpStriere $ and pts^cholo^ demands other than morbid subjeots to 
experiment upon. But even psychology does not exhaust flae^ range 
of the speculative relations of hypnotism ; nor is medicine tne only 
profession whose instinct it is to say: “ You must investij^te 
through us, or you shall not investigate at all.” The authoriti^ of one 
ancient church some,time ago attempted, in vain, to arrest the inquiries 
which Europe has now again tahen up. The authorities of more novel 
and nebulous churches, Psychical and Spiritualistic, struggle against 
the same tendency. They, too, are tempted to restrict the conclusions, 
and even the methods, of this science according to their own more 
special views. To all such pretensions, from whatever quarter, the 
answer seems to me to be the same. It may be desirable to have 
priests of e^ry science, as of every art. But it is very undesirable 
to give any ot them exclusive or authoritative powers. To do so would, 
be in the first place to surrender what it is not ours to give. And 
our tieason to truth would soon find its appropriate punishment; for 
exdumv^a powers, demanded for investigation, will come almost cer¬ 
tainly to be used rather for repression. ' 

And I conclude by puttinij^he same general objection in its legal 
form.’ It rests upon that rahdamental principle of legislation for 
adheimg to which England, though reproached by a few, has on the 
whole been the envy of the wise and good. This is not a matter on 
which we are at all likely to follow precedents from abroad. In France, 
Charcot approves of the practice of hypnotism being restricted to medical 
men, and perhaps to its being exercised only on that class of patients 
which he cultivates. In Prussia, public exhibitions of hypnotism have 
already been forbidden, and Moll, 4 though hesitatingly, approves. But 
in those countries, where human life moves under the sanction at every 
step of police authorisation, there is no such presumption against the 
institution of restrictive or preventive or prialahle legislation as there 
is, and I hope will long continue, in our own. Our principle rather is, 
that every one shall have freedom to investigate all the secrets, and to. 
exercise all the powers, of nature and of mind—reserving to law that 
right foMo to punish the abuses of the liberty which it concedes. 

It may .well happen that in the case of hypnotism it shall nevej fee 
fouii)^ necessary to depart from this most healthful general rule. It 
is at aU events far too early to do it now. 

A. TaYLOK INNEB. ' 
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I F political economy be the driest of sciences, the study of statistics 
is tlie, most entertaining of human pursuits. The one deals witli 
abstract theories, tlie other with concrete facts and figures. It 
happens, indeed, too often that the economist treats with disdain the 
researches of the statistician, or the latter assumes the role of an 
economist, but the two functions should always be held distinct. C)f 
late years many philosophers have laboured to prove that statistics 
cannot bo called a science, and yet it may fairly claifu to be one of 
the most useful of all. No other study is of wider scope, for it treats 
“ de Omni re scibili, ot quibusdam aliis.” There is nothing affecting 
the welfare of the humblest member of the human race>, whether as 
regards mind or body, that is not embraced by tliis science. It takes 
the infant at his birth, accompanies* him through every stage of life, 
watches over his health witli parental solicitude, and recoids every 
uctipn till the moment of decease. Its sole purpose is to promote the 
well-being of communities, the comfort and happiness of individuals. 
It‘has ho predilection for race or country, politics or i)arty, creed or 
colour, and it survives the cataclysms of Nature, or the overthrow of 
^ties. It is a silent monitor which no prudent statesman can 
d$iSplse, while its utility increases with age, and its language' is 
ihtelligible to all nations. 

' To the bulk of mankind' statistics and blue-books are synonytnou's, 
and even among professional statists there is a tendency to limit l4io 
sphero of study to official reports. It has been, however, truly laid 
down by Stanley Jevons that statistics go much further, for ‘‘they 
occupy'the debatcable ground betw’een ascertained fact and reason¬ 
able conjecture.” The observations of acute travellers like Arthur 
Young, the estimates of Gregoiy King and Sir William Petty, of 
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Malchus and Malte Brnn, command the highest respect^ for the 
experience of successive generations shows how mai^e|h>a8ly correct 
they were. * ' . vU 

When Sir WilUam Petty predicted, two hundred y^s 
the popnlhtion of London would reach 4,000,000 in the nineteenth 
century, he was forecasting a reality visible to his mind’s eye. W^en 
Arthur Young proceeded to ride through France and made a 
estimate in each province of the areas respectively under grain, forest, 
and meadow, he was so ctu^ful and accurate, that the statistics 
published by him were aftwwards fully bomo out by the census taken 
under Bonaparte. When Malchus made his agricultural and pastoral 
■estimates in 1828 for each of the countries in Elurope, his success was 
no less remarkable, his figures in every case being in the utm(jst 
harmony with the ascertained results by official inquhy at later 
dates. As for Malte Brun, our only wonder is that, with the paucity 
of elements at his disposal, his statistics, as a rule, are so reliable. 

The material, therefore, that forms the literature of statistics is 
twofold—official and non-official; both equally valuable. Official 
statistics, published by the various Governments, have one grave fault, 
tliey are so voluminous. An ordinary railway train would be in¬ 
sufficient to hold the blue-books published in Europe m ten y^rs. 
Life is too short to permit ns even to scan such a vast number of 
sybjiline volumes. And if we would carry our researches back twenty 
or fifty years, the multitude of statistical works to be consulted would 
be appalling. 1 # In every other respect the blue-books published in 
this and other countries deserve unqualified praise j they are clear, 
well aiTanged, and correct. I have found typographical errors in the 
best, but it is absolutely impossible* to print a book free from errors. 

Meantime, the bare fact that the blue-books of every country con-’ 
tain a percentage, however small,, of wrong figures, upsets the whole 
demand for mathematical accuracy, which some statisticians affirm to be 
indispensable. Such a demand is ludicrous in the extreme. In the 
way of official report,s, the Census of England and Wales is perhaps 
one of the most respectable. Nevertheless, I remember that, when 
the last census was taken, some of my neighbours in Sussex were 
omitted. The vicar of Staplefield assured me of two or three fam^ies 
whose papers were filled, but not collected* It is clear, thei^iore, 
that mathematical precision w'as not arrived at in taking the census 
of ; in other w'ords, that the census was wrong. I mention 
this ^se to show that the system laid down by certain men, whose 
opinions cm other x>oints, and whose labours, are entitled to the highest 
respect, is an imposssible one. 

Of course it will - be objected to me that if statisticians disagree 
among themselves, the public will be disposed to laugh at ^eir 
labours. Be that as it may, the fault lies with those great and good 
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tneu wlio set up au impcfflable etaudaird, wLo have invented a bed of 
Procrustes by which would measure every work, however meri¬ 
torious, and who would imitate the Caliph Omar by burning the books 
of Young, Petty, Malte Brun, &o., because they do not bear the revered 
names' of the publishers to the House of Commons on the title-page. 

la anybody, then, at liberty to write and publish statistical works ? 
Certainly. .But I doubt very much whether the public will buy them, 
€or there is no subject on which the public are more sceptical. The 
name of the author is the measure of sale, and this is both right and 
natural. It protects the scientific world from being flooded with 
■worthless effusions by persons of itn mature study or unscrupulous 
character. Hence we have really no reason to fear that some Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson may start up, to the confusion of science, and carry 
away with him an oveiMJonfiding public, making them believe statistics 
of his own manufacture, which have no more solid reason or founda¬ 
tion than the •“ Arabian Nights” or the reveries of Jules Verne. 

There is not on record anv statistical writer, either in England or 
elsewhere, of this description, and, if two centuries have^ not produced 
one, it is not ]egitimatt3 to suppose that the sysi.em which I advocate must 
be a prolific parent of spurious statistics. If it were possible to estab¬ 
lish a medium between mv system and that of tlie official statists, it 
would be preferable. Biit there can be no such medium. We must 
have either Free Trade in figuiTis or the official method, pure and 
^timple. If the former, it will still be the interest of every competent 
man to point out to the public that such or such othcjr work^is ftilst? 
or misleading. If none but official statistics are to bo published, let 
us introduce an Act of Parliament whereby it will be a misdemeanour 
for any person to issue a work of this kind unless it bear Ihe “im¬ 
primatur *’of the Registrar-General. Such an Act would effectually 
stop all non-official authors, and the officials would have the field 
wholly to themselves. 1 am not sure that statistical science would 
be the gainer, because Government employes have their liands so full 
of their proper business that they cfuild hardly devote tliemselves to a 
work of patient study and research for ten or twelve years, such 
as is indispensable. 

Hairing made these prefatory remarks, I may be permitted to 
msapitnlate a few general principles already advanced, and lay down 
some others, as rules for the guidance of beginners in this field of 
inquiry. , 

1. The scope of statistics embraces everything in the animal, 
ve^table, or mineral world, in all their operations, past, present, or 
future. 

2. Official reports, however subject to clerical errors or tedious from 
prolixity, are extremely valuable, while non-official works will often be 
found equally useful. 

VOL. Lvra. 2 o 
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Bverybodly hws indisfeftdbld nght to statistic&l vrorica i 

the^publb will soon dfiacei^ yrlieikt from chaffi 

4. It inquires ten yei^to acquire anything like a fair ki»)wledg» 
of statistics, unless .Hmited to cme particular branch. 

6. A good statistician should know three or four modem languages^ 
possess an easy income and good digestion, be able to study eight Ibonra 
daily without sense of fatigue, have no political tendencies, pursue his 
labours^egardless of all around him, and never leave off any subject 
till he tuuT worked out the result. 

6. Ko vxdume from statistics can be wholly free of errors; but if these’ 
do not exceed one in a thousand they will not invalidate the authority 
of the writer. It is a principle of jurisprudence: De miniTnin non* 
curat lex.” » 

7. Theories are the Scylla and Charybdis to be avoided; for, if a< 
man take up the study of statistics with the object of proving any 
particular theory he is no longer impartial. As Dunoyer says, the 
statist’s motto should be “ Je n’impose rien, je ne propose mdme rien, 
J’expose.” 

8. The field of statistics is so vast that it is desirable the student, 
should confine himself to one branch, such as vital statistics, commerce,- 
public wealth, or agriculture. 

These rules will be found good under all circumstances, but they 
are not sufficiently comprehensive to .form a complete system, whicLt 
would require more time and sjmce than are at present available., 
lict us .now suppose a man who, from pure love of science, devetes 
himselx to this most attractive and engaging study, and see the»- 
materials that come reodiest-to hand. 


1. ViTAiS Statistics. 

If vital statistics be the end in view, the labours of Dr. Farr may 
be consid^d a mine of wealth, each successive Report of the Registrar^ 
General forming, as it were, a new edition of his works down to the 
present time. The life-tables of Mr. Humphrey, placed side by sid© 
with those of Farr, afford us an exact measure of the improvement of 
life since the introduction of sanitary works in towiJS,i.for 
which we are notably indebted to Farr and Chadwick. Improv^enta 
in thb barrack-system have likewise reduced army death-rate in snifiii 
d^ree -that a regiment of soldiers is saved annually in the ganisons 
of the United Kingdom. These facts will perhaps warrimt aa^r- 
tion that vital statistics should occupy the foremost rank in jbnport- 
ance. They are in some manner more complete than any others, not 
only in the United Kingdom, but elsewhere. In Sweden, for«sampley 
we have an.uubrok^chainof.births, d^ths, and marriages daring th© 
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last 150 ydarsj and in oountrieB census returns at decennial 
period^, ‘ , 

Hie fdflowing is a “ prficis ” of vital statistics;— 


■'V'. 


London 

. from 1725 to 1887* 

Piedmont 

. from 1842 

England 

• »♦ 

1837 „ 1867 

Finland 

„ 1812 

Scotland 

* fl 

1855 „ 1887 

Austria 

„ 1830 

Ireland 

• l» 

1864 „ 1887 

Saxony 

„ 1830 

Sweden 

• 

1751 „ 1885 

Wurtemburg 

„ 1815 

France 

♦ 9} 

1770 „ 1886 

Bavaria. 

1830 

Prussia 

■ t9 

1748 „ 1886 

Belgium 

1841 

Norway 


1801 „ 188<5 

Baden . 

1831 

Denmark 


1801 „ 1885 

Holland 

1841 


I860 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 


Some of the foregoing are complete, giving us the numher of births, 
deaths, and marriages for each year from the date specified. Others 
have gaps, perhaps the result of war, during one or more years, or 
their returns omit for**period one of the three columns in question. 
There is, nevertheless, a great mass of material, which may be easily 
and advantageously tabulated by the student in averages for cycles of 
five or ten years. As regards llussia, Spain, and some other countries,, 
the records cover a comparatively short period, as will be seen in tho- 
Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries, issued yearly by the- 
Board of Trade. The census reports of the various countries are- 
voluminous, and may he consulted at the British Museum or the-- 
lloyal Statistical Society. In the matter of census reports, those of 
the United States are much ampler than of any European country,, 
for they are not confined to population, bat give also the industries, 
wealth, taxes, &c., of each State in the Union. The earliest census 
taken in modem times appears to be that of Spain, under Philip II. 
(1580), and the second that of France in 1698, unless we count that 
of Paris in 1675. There were several in the eighteenth century; 
those of Sweden, Home, Finland, Norway, Russia, Austria, Greenland,, 
Nova Scotia, &c., some of which aj^pear to have been rather official 
estimates by district magistrates and commissaries than a 'precise- 
numbering of the population. The attempt in England in 1753 to-. 
take .4 census was opposed in Parliament on the ground of its being- 
profane, and was not realised till 1801. Nevertheless, l\toreau’8 tables for 
1788 are wonderfully correct for the whole of Europe, and by their 
aid w^ can strike a balance-sheet of population for the last one hundred 
years respecting each and all countries. The first United States 
censuB was that of 1790, and since then each in succession has been 
nsore elaborate than its predecessors; General Walker’s labours in 
this re«5)eot are memorable. The census of 1880 fills eighteen huge 
quaarto volumes, the editing, compiling, and printing of which occupied 
seven years and cost a very large sum of money. It is, however, a 
magnifioent work, well worth the trouble and outlay, although all the 
infornmtkm it contains could have been easily compressed into ten 
♦ Dr. LongstafTfi Essay (1886) on the population of Londjpi is well worth' reading. 
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volumes : the reports on Mining Laws, yorestry, and^some other 
sulfects might be omitted, without injury,* Subject to thin ^mend- 
mont, it is a model wiu(^ every country in Europe ought to anitate. 

Closely akin to vital statistics are tiiose bearing on dri^ase and 
causes of death, the largest collection that I know of beang contained 
in the “ Dietionnaire des Sciences MSdicales.” The death-rate in 
various countries arising from every particular disease will, there be 
found, as well as the ages at which each disease is mote or less 
irrevalent,* and the percentage of cases that prove mortal at any 
specific age. The frequency of one or other ailment, according to 
months or seasons, is likewise tabulated in an agreeable and con¬ 
venient form. Sexes and occupations are also distinguished. In a 
word, there is a varied mass of information, extending over many 
years, on the authority of eminent physicians and others. 

Array and navy death-rates in time of war and of peace deserve 
much attention. The official tables give us not only the number of 
men killed in action, but the relative tendency to disease in divers 
armies. For example, in the Crimean War the British Army lost 
2840 men killed On the field, and 21,000 who died in hospital. It 
took 910 Russian shots to kill or mortally wound an Englishman 
or Frenchman, and 700 English' shots to kill a Russian; but the 
havoc caused by disease was far greater. If Ave study these statistics 
with attention, and act upon them, we may reduce our campaigning 
losses by 50 per cent. We may also learn some interesting physio¬ 
logical facts, as that the proportion of Frenchmen who die after 
amputation, or other surgical operation, is greater than of British or 
Russians. 

Vital statistics may fake in many other considerations. As regards 
births—why are twins more numerous in Northern countries than 
Houthem, why are more children'bom by night than by day, why is 
there a surplus of male births in all countries, why is the number of 
■children to a marriage largest where the marriage-rate is lowest ? 
As regards marriages—why are English husbands younger than else¬ 
where, why do widowers marry oftener than widows in all countries, 
why do married persons live longer than single, why is the propoi^ 
tion of married people in France prodigiously greater than in England, 
Germany, or Italy, why is the duration of marriage longest in Russia, 
why fere 60 per cent, of marriageable Tromen unmarried in Ireland 
(and nowhere else), why are second marriages most numetpus in 
Austria?. As regards deaths—why do they occur more in winter 
than in summer, why do attorney’s die twice as fast as barristers, 
why do shoemakers in Scotland live much longer than carpenters, 
why have dragoons less death-rate on home service than ii^fentiy, 
why do soldiers live longer in Ireland than in Scotland, why have 
infants in Italy doubly the death.-rate that they have in Norway ? All 
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these are i^ry interes&ig point®; some of which are insufficiently 
explained by Bertillon, or^similair writers; some are still enigmas that 
baffle the cleverest .statisticians. ^ , 

2. CoMMEECUi. Statistics. 

The interests of international trade may be said to hold the next 
place after those which concern human life. In this branch of 
•statistics we have records extending back in England to the year 
1355, in France to 1716, in Eussia to 1742, in Germany to 1822, 
in Austria to 1832, ^and in America to the middle of the last 
century. The works of Porter and McCulloch will be found interest¬ 
ing and well-arranged, and the Board of Trade Returns and Statistical 
Abstracts of the United Kingdom and other countries, ably edited by 
Dr. Giffen, are very minute and satisfactory. The files of the 
Economist^ Statist^ Ecowmistc Fran^nif, Ihcuhtmcts (New York), and 
BncnoB Ayres Standard contain well-ordered statistics on every ques¬ 
tion of trade, banking, and economy that demands attention, and may 
all bo found in the British Museum. 

« 

Shipping statistics are usually included with those of trade, but 
special mention may be made of the works of IVIr. Kiaer, which have 
reference to the shipping of all flags. No subject ought to be of 
greater interest to Englishmen, seeing that in 1883 we carried 58 per 
cent, of the sea-borne merchandise of the world, and the ratio is 
perhaps now still higher. 

Railways are ancillary to commerce, and all statistics regarding 
them will be found in the Abstracts already mentiouod. The 
enormous capital, or rather the addition \o public wealth, which 
railways in all countries represent, entitle them to special study; 
their value in 1888 was 5555 millions sterling: a sum equal to all 
the national debts of the world in the aggregate (5500 millions). 

Bullion statistics are likewise closely related to commerce, and may 
be found in the Abstracts. At a time when Bimetallism is so much 
debated, it is important to know, for example, that the world has 
quite as much of the precious metals as it .requires; thsifc the quantity 
of bullion sent over sea is now only 6 per cent, of the value of sca- 
^.bome merchandise, against 8 per cent, in the decade ending 1880, and 
12 per cent, in that ending 1870. In other words, a sovereign to-day 
does as much work in the way of international exchange as two did 
in the period 1861-70—^thanks to telegraphs. ’ 

3. Financial Statistics. 

These offer a splendid field for study, rich in strata of successive 
centuries.* In England we can go back in revenue returns to the 
The Works of Parnell, Nassau Senior, Baxter, Laveleye, and Ceruusobiareadq^rable 
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reign of William the Ccm.^neror, when tiie natao^al l^xpendiiture 
amounted to £1,300,000'present money/ In Franoe ^ve the ' 
account-books of ^ui|»,^X. and of Henry IV.; in Sfann, those of 
Philip II,; but in neither country are the statistics ocaitinuous to the 
present day, whoreas in England we have practically an -anbroketk 
chain from Edward IV. to Queen Victoria. We have, mOTeover 
the returns of local taxation, and of poor-rates and rental valttatkm:, 
of eacdi (K^pnty in England and Wales from 1702 to 1886: the rental 
valuation has risen from 14 to 200 millions sterling. With rogatd 
to France, we have local tax returns, especially octroi, from 1806, 
and possibly earlier. The national revenue and expenditure of each 
countjy of Europe since 1830 will bo found in the Almanack de 
Gotha. The rise and progress of the public debts of all nations, 
from 1708 down to 1884, and a comparison* of the debt of each 
country with its wealth and annual earnings are contained in the 
“Eepoct of the Montreal Meeting (1884) of the British Association 
being the only document of the kind extant, either in England car 
elsewhere, 1 am justified in calling attention to it. It was prepared 
and drawn-up by me at the special request of the Committee of the 
Asf^iation. 

Bmiking, paper currency, savings banks, coinage, customs, tariffs, 
and many other matters have more or less aflinity to finances. They are 
all comprised in the Board of Trade Abstracts : see also Mr. Goschen’s 
“ Theory of Exchanges,’’ and Mr.. Fowler’s Essays. Details on each 
of these matters are published from time to time in the BanIccYs 
Almanack and the newspapers already mentioned, and also in the 
Italian blue-books issued^jy Signor Bodio at Home. It may be well 
here to remind the student that in those countries, like Bussia, Brazil, 
and the South American Republics, whero».a fluctuating and inconver¬ 
tible paper-currency supplies the place of money (for it is not really 
.money at all), it is necessary to reduce the figures of revenue, bank¬ 
ing, &c., at the average rate of exchange during the year to their 
-equivalent in gold, for the sake of comnarison with other countries, or 
with their o'lw previous or subsequent figures. The same holds ^^d 
with regard to the United States from 1862 to 1878, the' value of 
greenbacks, for example, in 1864 having averaged no more thaaif 
49 cents to the dollar for the whole year. It is to be regretted that 
the Board of Trade Abstract for Foreign Countries, in all cases, reprci- / 
duces the values of imports and exports'at the nominal figures^ whidi 
are deceptive and worse than worthless. It may be, however, &at 
this is not the fault of the officials who make up the Abstracts, but 
the result of some regulation which they are compelled to follbw. 
Meantime, it would be easy to reproduce the values’ in bCumiunl 
currency and in ^Id. ' . 
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4^ Aowcultuiial Statis-hcs* 

Agriculture being tiie occupation of the bulk of mankind, and its ^ 
products repreaenting 63 per cent, of all the merchandise that con¬ 
stitutes the internal and external, wholesale and retail, trade of man¬ 
kind, the statistics that bear upon it are of transcendental importenoe. 
They are more complete in the. United States than elsewhere, being 
admirably arranged since 1840, and the subject of a lengthy report to 
Congress each year. We hive Prussian statistics of agriculture since 
1816, French since the last*" century, Spanish since 1803, Bnssian 
since 1813, Austrian since 1836, and the estimates of Malchus for 
each country in Europe in 1828 ; but there are few countries in 
which such statistics are continuous for much over thirty years back. 
'Those for the United Kingdom may be said to date from 1867, 
though we have official returns for Ireland and Scotland ten years 
earlier; and the estimates for England and Wales by Comber m 1812, 
Middleton in 1820f McCulloch in 1831, and ©there later, are entitled to 
the fullest confidence. Young’s and Locock’s tables in the last century 
•may also be consulted w’ith advantage. 

These statistics may be studied under seven beads:—1st’. The cnl- 
*fcivated area and acreage of the principal crops in any country. 
2nd. The average crops in cycles of five years. 3rd. The number of 
each kind of live stock. 4th. The number of hands engaged in tillage 
and pastoral industiy. 5th. The tenure of land, the price per acre and 
renting value. Cth.^ Tlie value of the yearly product. 7th. The in¬ 
crease or decrease of agricultural capital, represented by land, build¬ 
ings, implements, and cattle. The agrieuitural capital, in 1882, of 
Europe, the United States, and British Colonies was 20,400 milliona 
«terling, or 40 per cent, ipf the tojal wealth of nations. The gross 
Annual product was nearly 3400 millions. These figures suffice to 
convey an idea of the magnitude of agricultural industries in the 
•economy of the world. The literature of agricultural statistics is 
voluminous. Besides the blue-books for each country, I may mention 
Uhaptal and Lavergne in France, Malchus and Viebahn in Germany, 
^trebinsky in Russia, Becker in Austria, Ridolfi in Italy, Arguelles 
Spain, Robert P. Porter in the United States, and the reports of 
Whitish Legations to the Foreign Office in 1869. 

5. Manufactures and Mining. • 

This class of statistics is incomplete, except in the United States, 
which is to be regretted, as these two industries employ 40 million 
p^fsonS. In the United Kingdom we have factory reports, giving the 
number of hands employed in cotton, woollen, linen, and othec,mills, 
AS well as in mines, foundries, &c.; also the number of looms and 
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spindles, the horse-poweiirof engines and other matters of interest* 
Bat the item of snprame importance is omitted, the Wne of geods^ 
mannfactured in n y^r. It is alieged by way of ‘ esiense mtt • thia 
‘cannot be ascertcdned, an if what is done in the United States is> 
impossible in England; We see, moreover, at different periods- 
official retnms pn1:dished in Sweden, Russia, France, Prussia, AnStehk,. 
and even Spain, as to the value of minerals and of goods mannfae-- 
tured. In the United Kingdom the value of the mining output isp 
publi8hed, ‘bttt no more. 

We have, nevertheless, accurate r^ftums of the weight of raw 
materiail ttonsumed and its value, both home-grown and imported* 
We. have well-arranged estimates by Levi and others of the amount 
paid in wages. Allowing 20 per cent, for fuel, management, wear- 
and-tear, interest on capital, profits. &c., we cah at once arrive at the* 
value of product. McCulloch and others of his time had a rough-and- 
ready ii^y (and a very efiective one) for obtaining the value of manu¬ 
factures : they multiplied the value of raw materuj^ by three. If we* 
multiply at present by two and a half we shall arrive at the proper- 
result as regards textiles, but this would not be proper for all classes- 
of hardware. 


An approximate table 

of hardware 

manufactures 

in the United 

Kingdom could be drawn up thus :— 

Ton*. 

. Per ton, jg. 

Value. £. 

Fig iron exported. 

• 

1,200,000 

... 2-6 

3,tM>0,000 

Irbn wares, home use . 

• 

1.000,000 

200 

20,000,000 

Steel exported 

• 

300,000 

100 

8,000,000 

88,000,000 

Steel, borne manufacture 

» 

2,200,000 

... 400 

Iron waj-es exported , 

* 

2,000,000 

... 100 

20,000,000 

Lead manufacture 

• 

ioo,m)o 

800 

3,000,000 

Copper „ 

• 

100,000 

... 100-0 

10,000,000 

Tin 

■ 

20,000 

... 2500 

.5,000,(RHt 

Zinc „ . 

• 

70,000 

40‘0 

2,800,000 

Total . . 

• 

» • 

• • • 

£154,800,000 


This is not an exaggerated estimate, for we see that the United! 
States census of 1880 puts down hardware manufactures at • ISO* 
millions sterling, their production of steel being at the time three- 
fourths of ours. In the foregoing table I have adopted £40 a ton for* 
steel manufactures, because that is the medium price for the yeaxi^ 
1882r-87 in the Abstract for the United Kingdom. As .regards lead,, 
coppm;, tin, and zinc manufactures, I have multiplied the price of tib 
raw matjerial by two and a half, instead of three as in McOalloQK& 
time. 

It will'be very interesting for the student to compare the cdnSiknp- 
tion of raw material in the different co^tries—that is, the net soitoiint 
imported (after deducting what is exported) and the quantity growm 
in the country: The itiorease of textile industries is marvefioas; the- 
total consumption of fiibre (ootten, wool, flax, hemp, and jnte) m 1830* 
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WES just 1,000,000 , tm«j Wiiereas in 1880 it reached 4,000,000 
tons. ■ '■ ' 

Th« 5 »^,ha 8 been a still development of hardware, th^^on 

produced in 1880 being less that 1,500,000 tons, and in 1887 over ' 
20,000,-000 tons. The increase of manufactures has not been suifi- 
ciei^jr studied; it is the most striking feature of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There is ample, room for useful investigation 
on this point, and it is necessary to beware of confounding factories 
with manufactures, since the latter includes every khid of Handicraft, 
on howeve;| small a scale. 

Mining statistics are very satisfactory. The coal production ot 
England is recorded since 16G0, when it was a little over 2,000,000 
tons.. The output in tons, and value of each mineral, is published 
yearly in the Abstract* of the United Kingdom. The mining products 
of most European countries are published from time to time; those 
of the United States, yearly; those of France from 1787, at intervals. 

The number of miners in all countries in 1883 was 2,500,000, and 
the value of their output, 244 millions sterling, the weight of minerals 
being a little over 400 million tons. Gold and silver constitute only 
14 per cent, of the total value, coal 00 per cent. Regarding flie 
precious motels, the best authenticated stetistips are those of Jacob, 
Humboldt, Soetbeer, Messedaglia, Deltuar, Haupt, andthe Washington 
Mint Report, which last appears yearly. 

6. Pbic’es and WAaEs. 

Few things affect the condition of the working-classes—^that is, 
three-fourths of the human race—more than prices and wages, which 
may be considered as a distinct branch of statistics. Wo have the 
Emperor Diocletian’s scale pf prices and fees for the Roman Empire ia 
the year 303, which, translated into English mone)’’, show little differ¬ 
ence from our own time: a pint of beer cost 2fZ., a pound of sausages 
;4</. We have Shuckburgh’s Tables from the year 1200 down to 
1810, for grain, cattle, farm-wages, poultry, wine, &c., and Thorolcl 
■Rogerses “History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” with a record 
of prices for five centuries, besides Levasseur’s work for France since 
1500. Tooke and Newmarch^s “History of Prices ’ comes down no- 
later than 1853 ; my own work of the same name embraces the period 
from 1850 to 1884. The Itcmie Economu/tie of 1880 contains a review 
of, wagps in France for 120 years. Mr. Young’s “ Labour inEurojje,” 
published at Washington, coi|^)ares European rates of wages tor 
various handicrafts from 1830 to 1872. Sigfnor Bodio has recently pub¬ 
lished ^Wages-table of Italy for the last twenty-five years. ■ Mr. 
-Carroll* WrighUs work on Wages (Boston Labour Bureau), Mr. 
Atkififlon’s, and Lord Brassey’s well-known “ Work and Wages ” are 
\ among the latest and most vjiluable contributions. 
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Thd system o£ constructitig price-leTels from tn'enty-Jiwo articles of 
imp^ and export of the Uxuted Kingdom was inrented hy Mr. ‘ 
Ne^aroh, some twenty-five years ago, and is still continned^by the 
Etonomift. If it could serve any useful purpose it would deserve 
some pTaise, however small, but it is absolutely misleading, as all 
the twenty-two articles are treated as of equal importance. The 
value of the world’s products in 1884 was almost 5000 millions 
sterling, of which grain stood for 1326 millions, or 27 per cent. 
Tea was only 16 millions, or tea and coffee together 58 millions 
sterling, say 1 per cent. Vet the price-level in question ^„makes the 
variation of \d. per pound in tea or coffee outweigh the variation of 
4d. a bushel in grain. 

Now, a difference of UL a bushel in grain is equal to a rise or 
fall of 150 millions sterling, but a variatiort of 10 per cent, (say 
Id. per lb.) in tea and coffee, eoll('cti^ ely, would not reach 6 millions 
sterling. 

The system which I have adopted in my “ History of Prices ” is very 
simple. Ascertain the quantity of grain, meat, cotton goods, iron, 
coal, timl^r, wine, woollens, poiatoos, sugar, &o , produced m a given 
year, in all countries; ap]ily in each >case the value for each country, 
and where the price cannot be ascertained, adopt a price 25 per cent, 
below that expresseil in pages 126-134 of the Abstract for the 
United Kingdom. In this way we can ascertain the market value 
of about 90 per cent, of all the jiroducts of human industry: the 
calculation will not be mathematically accurate, for there may be an 
■error of four or five millions sterling. This, however, is as nothing, 
being less than one in a thousand. By following the same process as 
regards the decade ending 1880, always basing onr calculation on the 
aamo quantity of each article as jn the year which we wish to compare, 
we see at a glance the difference in price-level. For 'example, in my 

History of Prices ” (page 122) 1 show that the same quantity of meie- 
•chandise in the years 1861—70 averaged a value of 5762 millions 
•sterling, which could be bought in 1881-84 for 4910 millions; in 
■other words, that £49 2;*. in the later period had the same purcharing 
power among nations as £57 12fc. in the decade ending 1870. This 
is the only real way for fixing a price-level; the ordinary Index 
Numbers are mere loss of time and waste of printing-ink. 

• 7. PoOD-bUPPLY. 

SI 

This is almost as important a matta* as vital statistics, but there are 
few official tables on the subject. We can arrive at tbe consumption 
of meat by following the oi din ary estimate of slaughter yipariy- 
namely, 20 per cent, of cattle, 40 per cent, of sheep, 67 per cent, of j 
pigs. Average weight of carcass in England—600 lbs. for beef, 70 Ib^ 
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for fiJbeep, and 100 ttis* for pigs j in France and Germany, 15 per cent, 
‘less, in Spidn and 25 per cent. less. It is v^ nece^iBry 

lliat ;jsn]^»ts and exports of meat be taken into account for ®Ew;b 
oonnifci^ j in the United Kingdom, for example, one-thiid of the meat 
consumed is of forei^ growth. The consumption of wheat, rye, &c., 
is easily ascertained in th^ same way, but it must be remembe^ that 
the whole crop is not available for food, about two bushels per acre 
being required for seed. 

Dairy products constitute a principal element of food, such as milk, 
butter, andtcheeae. In England we consume about 12 gallons of milk 
yearly per inhabitant. Tlie yield of butter and cheese varies, but a 
good cow will give 60 lbs. butter and 100 lbs. cheese per annum. In 
the agricultural statistics for the various countries, the number of 
milch cows is generalljf distinguished, but where this is not done, you 
may compute them to be 40 per cent, of the number of homed cattle. 
Hens and eggs are another important item; hens lay 90 eggs per 
annum, and the product, of a poultiy farm averages seven shillinga per 
hen yearly. 

As for wine, tea, coffee, tobacco, &c., these can all be ascertained 
from the quantities imported. Special tables of «)nsumption have been 
published by Maulrice Block and others; the latest being those issued 
in Signor Bodio’s “Bulletin de Statistique.” The Mark lane E.^m, 
the Statistiq^ie Agririok, the estimates of M. Tisserand and other writers, 
will be found reliable. 


8. Social Statistics. 

Under this head are comprised an immense variety of statistics 
bearing on religion, education, illegitimacy, crime, divorce, suicide, 
inanity, charities, hospitals, drink, prisons, law, &c. Most of these 
subjects will be found in sundiy blue-books, and othei*s in the Keport 
of the Registrar-General. Tlie successive census reports of various 
•countries, the works of Bertillon, Mayr, Legoyt, Wagner, Caspar, 
Oonrad, Guerry, Hubner, Ullersperger, Quetelet, Morselli, KorSai, 
Kelisti, 'Lorrey, Champouillon, Block, Kolb, &c., contain varied and 
authentic tables on the above and kindred subjects. The student may 
oOmplare Ihe tables on some of these points, and set himself to consider 
Such questions as these: Why is blindness so prevalent in Spain and 
Norway, why is the ratio of deaf-mutes in all parts of Europe (except 
France) inmreasing faster than population, why are infanticide apd 
ouiolde unknown in Ireland, why have British hospitals a much lower 
dei^^Tate than those of - the Continent, why do divprce and suicide 
,mar^' :^ strict relationship in all countries, why does iliegithnacy^ 
m Finland and increase in France ? , , 
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l^ese, like preoediBg, comprekend a ihoastod raiaifi^Ktions. 
Some, such as baa^uptpy, post-office, wrecks, fires, fisheries, ifiailranoe, 
ifriendly societies, &c., are the subjects of yearly reports esw^y fbunid 
at the Britisih Museum or the parliamentary publishers. “ Whittaker’s 
Almanack’’and the “Statesman’s Year-book” give many interesting 
tables. l!h.e files at Ewjinecrii^y the Engineer, the Builder, the Abstracts 
of the TJnited Kingdom and of other countries, especially the United 
Statesj and the annual publications of Signor Bodio at Eome, contain 
much valuable ireading. Engel’s works on “ Steam ” and on the “ Cost 
of Living ’**are admirable. The student will' find under each head in 
the “ Ericyclopaedia Britannica” the names of various well-selected 
works bearing on tho subject.* 

10. Speculative Statistics. 

Ti^ese come under Jevons’s definition, “ occupying the debateable 
ground between ascertained fact and reasonable conjecture.” Accord¬ 
ing to the official school they are not statistics at all, but guesses, more 
or less accurate and of no scientific value whatever. 

Nevertheless, they constitute a very high order of# statistics, and are 
by ,no means of that vague and uncertain character which opponents 
insinuate. Let us give a few illustrations. Some one inquii’ea; “What 
are the numbers of Anglicans, Eoman Catholics, &c., in England ? ” 
The official statist replies: “ It is not known, because the census takes 
no cognisance of creeds.” But I answer: “ We know perfectly well, 
for the Registrar-General’s returns show that 72 per cent, of the- 
marri^es are performed in the Church of England, 4 per cent, in 
Catholic churches, and 24 per cent, among Dissenters.” Somebody 
else* asks: “ What is the consumpfion of eggs in the United Kingdom ?” 
Tlie official statist replies: “We can tell you the number imported, 
but not the home production.” And I answer: “ Wo have 20 million 
hens, which lay usually 90 eggs each per annum, from which, 
deducting 10 for hatching, we have 1600 millions homo product, and 
1100 millions imported last year: in all, about 2700 millions, or 73 
per inhabitant.” A third person asks: “ What is the consumption of 
meat in the United Kingdom yearly?” The official statist replies; 
“ Unscrupulous persons may make a guess, but we really don’t know.”' 
I reply: “ The consumption can be asaertained to 1 lb. per inhabittnt, 
by the scale already given in my observations on food-supply.** ' A 
fourth inqpures: “ What is the value of shipping and merchand^ lost 
yearly at sea ? The official statist says: “ Heaven only knows.’*'' 
And I reply as follows: “ The insur^ce agencies charge IJ pfc 

* Witii re^d to Colonial statistics consnlt the works of Hayter, Coxian, and'feir 
G. Baden-Powell; for Tarious industries, those of Jeans, Levi, Price Willi^sJand 
Pevas, * / 
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cent.; hence, the losses must average about 1 per cent. The shipping 
,in 1883 was 21,600,000 toa^, said the merchandise carried over sea 
153,000^000 tons. The loss was therefore— 

216,000 tons shipping, value ‘ . . , £2,400,000 

1,520,000 „ merchandise ..... 27,400,000 

Total . . ... . . £29,800,000.” 

The vi^ue of merchandise was £18 per. ton, since that was the' 
average in 1883 obtained by dividing the imports of all nations by the 
tonnage of entries. A fifth asks: “ What is the value of British manu¬ 
factures ?” To which the official statist replies: “ You might as well ask 
how many gallons of water are in the Atlantic^^Ocean.” And I reply 
in the tvay already shown, treating of manufacturing statistics, in which 
the hardware manufactures appear to reach 154 millions sterling per 
annum, and textiles by multiplying the value of fibre by two and a 
half. A sixth inquires: “ What are the annual earnings of thi* 
British nation ? ” And the official statist replies : “ These are matters 
beyond the reach of mortal ken, unknown even to experts such as 
we.” And I reply briefly as follows: “ The earnings are easily ascer¬ 
tained by summing up the following :— 

1. The rent of houses and lands, or rental valuation. 

2. The value of food consumed in the year. 

3. The value of cotton, woollen, linen, &c., goods consumed. 

4. The cost of fuel, gas, and kerosene. 

5. The amount paid for transport, say, double the railway earnings. 

C. The sums expended in national and local taxes. 

7. Three per cent, on the above gross sum, for learned professions. 

8. The annual accumulation of wealth. 

These make up 1260 millions sterling.” 

A ninth person asks : “ What is the wealth of the United King¬ 
dom, France, and the United States ? ” The official statist replies as 
before: “ There are some things forbidden for man to%eigh or esti¬ 
mate, and this is one.” And I answer; “ Public wealth consists of ten 
items, all of which can be measured to a nicety, except one, the value 
of public works. Land, for example, is worth thirty times the 
assessed annual rental valuation. Houses are worth eighteen times 
the rental. Furniture (according to insurance agents) is always worih 
half the value of the house. Cattle, railways, and shipping offer no 
difficulty. Merchandise may be taken at six months’ imports and 
escorts; and as for public buildings and works, we find churches 
cost £10,000 each, schools £1000, and highroads £500 per mile.” The 
values thus summed up show :■ 

. United States . . 13,600 millions sterling. 

United Kingdom . . 9,600 „ 

» .France . . . 9,100 „ 
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It would be easy to multipljr instances of speoolatiTe statistics of 
this nature. Tlbeir was fully 1;^ l^jEcGullocb 

an4 Porter, long big&ire JjSvcNas vindicated their utility'. Soine|>^onB 
pretend to fscmfound sp^lative, with imagery, as if. 
any real bases; but it is a remarkable fact that all the most distin¬ 
guished writers bave d^t freely in the speculative. Dr..li^n^s essays 
on the number of sick persons, Davenant’s and Colquhoun’s on financial 
matters, Chevalier’s on the wealth of France, McCulloch’s on a^oul- 
tural pif^cte, McPherson’s on manufactures, and the various Mint 
Reports of Washington, liondon, &c., as to the quantity of goH and 
silver coin in..use in each countr}'. are purely speculative, bat>^One 
the less founded on close observation and shrewd reasoning. ^Where 
so many illnstrions men have toiled with signal success and profit, 
others may well endeavour to imitate their esrample. There is no 
higher class of statistics than the specnlative, nor any which calls for 
more untiring labour. Its rewards are likewise great. Dr. Farr’s 
discovery (which he announced to the Statistical Congress of 1860) 
that the number of sick personrat any time in a given city will be 
double the number of those who died in the whole of the preceding 
year, is sufiScieut to prove what practical results may be obtained by 
specnlative, studies. 

I Began by saying that statistics are the most fascinating of all 
pursuits. If you have any ulterior object, political or otherwise, you 
may find them dry, tedious, and unsatisfactory. But if you love 
Science for her own sake, she will return your affection, and invest 
your studies with a charm unknown to the votaries of wealth, pleasure, 
or ambition. 


Michael G. Mclhall. 
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A STRIKINCt characteristic of the Englishman of to-day his 
want of speculation on subjects of vital interest to him, provided 
that he is supplied with a certain amount of information. from an 
authoritative source in appropriately technical language. Seldom, 
indeed, does he care to master initial technicalities and think for 
himself; if the conclusions of one specialist are distasteful to him, ho 
puts himself into the hands of another. 

It is unquestioned that the condition of our fleet is a matter of the 
very first importance to us; it is likely that at some time, distant or 
imminent, we shall have to take part in a great struggle by sea; and 
it is certain that the results of that conflict, be they what they may„ 
will be more momentous to ns than to any other nation. 

Yet, as a nation, we hardly seem to have apprehended the fact that 
the next naval war will be an experiment, not only unprecedented in 
the enpnnous cost of the material employed in it, but absolutely 
i],npr(k^dented in kind. 

The history of warfare by sea and land shows us changes in the 
materials for attack and defence cohtinually made in accordance with 
the results of practical e:!q)erience in absolute conflict. The tremendous 
hmee. of the Macedonian phalanx was put into use as soon as devised ; 
it was modified, and, finally, almost a^ndoned, as experience demon- 
st^jBted that its great capabilities were counterbalanced by greater 
fikijBhiextcies. In accordance with repeated experiment, warfare modified 
itsm aa gnnpowder superseded the bow. Captain Dalgetty was led 
tOre^or^that “ taslets should be made musket-proof” by the practical 
experitime.of being shot in the thigh; and the striking change of 
aban^CKhing annour altogether,, after canying it to a high pitch of con- 
8tructiTepej^ection,wa8 this result of contmued testing on ths'feattle-field. 
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Since our last Hare been making, without the 

opportunity of proting them, changes in ships battle so enor-. 
mous that these that have esme about gradually in preceding aanfeiries 
• are as nothing to them. The difference between the wardship of Our 
Viking ancestors and the three-decker of HiTelson’s day ivras a trifle 
to the diffwence between the latter and the ironclad of this year’s 
naval wianceuvres. 

And, when the great experiment is tried, there will be yet more to 
settle thaft mattera of weight of gun and thickness of armour-plate. 
Not only will naval tactics have to be developed from the teaching of 
events, but an appropriate standard of moraJe will have to be, diS“ 
covered for tlie new conditions. 

The fencer is not necessarily of lower courage than the pugilist 
because he guards himself with twenty times more caution; , he is 
simply using another weapon that’ has its own cqde of morality as 
well as of practice. And the code of modem naval warfare has yet 
to be found. 

Tj^e naval, engagements of past ages differed from one another 
in de^ee only, the armada of the Persian, like the armada of 
the Spaniard, attacked with superior force an enemy who, by reason 
of their length of indented sea-board, were more familiar with 
the resources of seamanship, and parallel results followed in both 
cases. Trireme tackled trireme in the Eoman days, much as three- 
decker tackled three-decker in the days of Nelson, The next sea- 
fight will differ from them all in kind and absolutely, so prodigious 
are the changes that the use of steam power and artillery on the 
present enormous scale have .introduced into marine warfare. 

During these changes a complete metamorphosis has taken place 
in the national feeling about our fleet. We were boastfully assertive 
as to the superiority of the En^ish seaman and the English ship to 
those of all countries whatsoever. At present, except when made 
use of for political purposes, our fleet interests us only when it appeals 
to our sense of humour. If an ironclad, issuing to join the manoeuvres, 
cxliibits some mtemal defect, and has to be towed ignominiously int6 
harbour again^ the nation ripple® with merriment. If another, for 
slight apparent causes, goes to the bottom of the sea, we ar® so 
delighted to treat the responsible person with playful hadina^ that 
we have not the heart to chide him seriously. The thought tbait ilte 
is perhaps doing all that human fl>resight can, in view of a j^xxijl^le 
yrand pmt^re, does not occur to check our hilarity. Tbe comic 
papers are a record of this; th^ have no more certain “ side i^li^r ** 
than the description of an English admiral with ships that Im cannot 
control, and guns that he is afraid to fire. And to the little -sketeh * 
is usually prefixed a quoj;ation from some serious source, to prove 
the difficulty that it treats in so light-hearted a fadiiott k a really 
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«xlstetit one* Xt witlioat sacli loss ol lilb as would 

‘ ^onY|)«il i;t8. tm we oouM bsd m iroaolad a 

laughter, i&ext^higtiisluihl^ 

^ imjifl w tile Jfteet hehl oti$« ^ 

vA. glahoe at the histoty of anj weapou that has beou modified in. 
with tibe experience of confiiot, will show that It ^es not 
Oon^ttalfy advance in an;^ one fiireotion, as weapons have a ten^lehcy to 
<dowhen developed hy nations arming in competition withoi^e another. 
hTow no sitLgle attribnte in a weapon is altogether good, and can ha 
indefinitely increased without risk; it has the defects of its qualities, 
and hy going too fer witib, it we may suffer more from them than we 
are gaining. 

In increasing the thickness of the armour-plating of our ships 
almost to the limit of '^possibility we have given tiiem that Falstaffian 
*’< kind of alacrity at sinking *' that appeals so strongly to the national 
wense of humour. In enormonsly ii creasing the bulk and weight of 
our guns ive have diminished their number and made the good 
Uehavbur of each individual piece of artillery a far more serious 
affair than it nsed to be. And by insisting on a maximum rq% of 
speed, together with a maximum thickness of plate and tonnage of 
gun, we have so increased the consumption of fuel that every detail 
of marine evolution must be dominated by reference to the coaling 
station. 

An element of terror has been added to war by this extreme use of 
iron j; the trireme or the three-decker might yield and swell the enemy’s 
triumph when defeated; even ff she sank she sank slowly, and her 
■surviving crew might be rescued by friend or foe. In the new game 
of haxard, whoever loses, no one wine; the players play against each 
otW into the hands of the bank ;,,the smitten ironclad is clutched 
dpwn at once into the hoards of Neptune; no penny of ^her cost, no 
smul of her crew, shall friend or foe see again fpr ever. 

X terrible doubt, too, hangs over the operation of ramming, or 
*i^lirikinjg the broadside of one ehip with the beak of another, which, 
'It lx pelleted, will be a feature of future naval war. This manoeuvre, 
ii mjohvious, oould only be performed at the very^ highest rate of 
XSquaUy certain is it that the rammed ship would be sunk in 
but what of the rammer? Oould any one (xmfidently 
thut she would not follow her prey to the green depths, or at 
btii vupuuu sfioat so crippled as to be an easy conquest to any foew? 
If ttud(y the description of one of those diverting incidents in 
whiih; litepclkds have accidentally come into collision, and can forget 
fiW? u siiolemnt its inherent drollery, we shall find that prow as well 

Ibi^niildiiide can suffer from the collision of such vast bulks, and 
that WS here u yrand peut-4tre only to be determined by the facts 
of war* 

VOL, Lvm* 2 p 
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From Sticli es:peiima3itB<‘aft it Jiasl beea aaake we gather 

that, in carrying tbidmess ijf armotif <A jgim to the-. 

extreme limits of possibility, we have to pa*u» at a p<^t i^liere 
* defensive axra&gJstwBOts a»e exceeded ny destanotive capaatiea* 
overage gtm of ttMdoy will piercse with a dummy shell (one, that tiSy 
without explosive oharge), 22 inches of armour-plate at a disfesnoe' 
of 20(i(jl' yaapds, or considerably over a mile. And the thickest as^nr 
carried to protect its vital parts by the heaviest man-of-war is 24* 
inches thdbugh. At a shorter range, the destruction wrought WOuld 
be greater in proportion ; indeed, it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the damage that a charged shell from one of these big guns would 
uifect. Hot only does the projectile penetrate, and, then exploding 
rend asunder^ but the concussion of its impact is capable of stairting 
rivets and throwing machinery out of gear at a distance from the* 
point where it strikes. 

And the most striking point of difference between the marine^ 
weapons of to-day and those of past times consists in the fact that, 
liaviug gained enormonsly in destructive power, ihey have increased 
in ^nal degree in elaborateness of detail and delicacy of construction, 

G^pare the cannon of Nelson’s time with tlie gun of high tonnage 
of to-day. The former was a simple machine, as little subject to 
casualties in fight as a well-made sword j it might be dismounted 
from ite carriage, but then it was a simple piece of ship's oarpentiy to 
reinstate it; occasionally it was in some degree split by a cannon¬ 
ball. Practically Httle harm could befall it, and if a angle gun out 
of the armament of a man-of-war of those days werC disabled it did 
not matter much ; what can be done witk seventy-four guns may, to 
all intents and purposes, be done with seventy-three. And this ^ply 
constructed weapon was simply served: powder, shot, ramrod, priming,, 
linstock i in the veriest fever of battle madness the old sea-dog could 
not forget the uses of tliese j and, on an emergency, there was none- 
of them, except the gunpowder, for which a substitute might not be 
found. And the gun of those times, though a mere pop-gun in 
comparison with the huge weapons of to-day, seems to have been an 
efficient arm, capable of making as good shooting os was reipiired 
at the ranges th^n in vogue. 

If we look at drawings published in the illustrated papers of the 
equipXttfent of Our navy, a glance will show uS that the ^n of bar 
modem marine is n very complicated affair. Indeed, this monster 
weapon, capable of hurUng its projectile a distance of ten miles* has 
portions of its structure so delicate and involved that the imj^aot of a 
rifle bullet might throw them out of gear. I give this as an ini^anoe 
merely; it is not likely that a rifle bullet could get at mdk pcations* 
of the gin, but complibatea mechanism, even if kept in dnplIcAte, 
takes lame to refit, and complicated mechanism is always liable to 
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f?et out of order, ft from which’’ what we know of the 

‘ . weapons of our tu^ doen ^ ^Jftoline us to except them. 

One |K3«fc, absolutely prob k^ until settled 1^ the events of 
actual warfare, $s theyldi^ of lAnoodjig it is possible to make with 
guu$ of tins tonnage fired &om a ll&ip at a s^ip. That we cannot 
^Imow, fi>f ^fche reason that this monster of huge power and delicate 
detsdl is short-lited. After discharging a limited number of projeo- 
tUes^ft number well within the hundred, and that an expert has 
placed as low as eighty-four—ho requires to be reliued with* steel and 
praoti<ally made a new gun o£ That is, after firing ninety shots he 
becomes so many tons of dead weight, that may as well be thrown 
overboard for any use they are likely to be in the then existing cam¬ 
paign. It is obvious from this that very few discharges of such a 
weapon can be permitted for experimental purposes, and equally s(^ 
that the kind of good shooting that comes, and can come only, from 
repeated practice, is not to be hoped for with an arm of this kind. 
Even if practice had no ill effect on the gun Itself, we could hardly 
find clear space this side of Sahara for exhaustive experiments with 
projectiles holding an explosive charge. 

Now this ephemeral quality of our great guns, this rapid ‘deteriora¬ 
tion of such massive bulks, has an element of uncertainty in it, to under¬ 
stand which it is necessary to go a little into detail. One may begin 
by saying that it is not merely after a certain numlier of discharges 
that the oloment of danger to the gun sets in; it begins with the first 
discharge, Tlie shots are drops of poison to him, ninety meaning 
death ; after the first shot he has taken the first suicidal dose. 

The technical explanation is this: these great guns are rified, and, 
to fill the rifling without windage, the projectile is fring.'d with a 
Uafiging of lead ; as the charge of the^ gun explodes tho lead is forced 
into the rifling, and, during that instant of compression, the whole 
terrific energy of the cha3||3 is pressing on the steel lining of the 
breech. Having fitted its^ to the riflings, the missile sweeps on its 
way, leaving the <gun strained. 

It is a grisly but inevitable thought that the specialists who have* 
assessed the number of shots that s|ay be fired daring the gun’s bri( 1 
lifetime, have done so by some other way than that of exhaustive 
eXjKuament. • The great weapon is like an athlete of prodigious 
tuttsoolar strength, but with a weak heart. If a doctor said of such 
a one, He may lift that weight with impunity eighty-four times, but 
ninety times would be fatal to him,*^I think the outsider would 
regard even the f/rgt performance of the feat with anxiety, doubting 
if it were given to the keenest science to foresee so minutely. 

Another point that war alone can decide for us is the range at 
w'hich irotmlads will contend with one another. It is obvious from 
the abofe that it will be impossible to “ play at long bowls,” as it 
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used to be called; that jk ^ ^ ^ pi^e td 9 xact 

shooting ou the ^tjai^ce vA, ^ffloglc 

discharge is too itxk^o^imi to Im i^toim OWa^ hd l^fc 

■ does not apptodxootO 0 0eftjKU%^ 3!noe sciooti^O ilf j^iiblfi^le 

only where idl Ooktdlidons are haoilrar*-^d with two ships 
a high rate Of speed, aud Infiuehoed by the state of the S«NSi^ 9 i(S 9 ^ita^ 
would acsiteisuitly change and have to be guessed at—»it |S xnot^ ihsin 
possible that they would fight at a distance short indeed as -eoinpared 
with the fiapaoitieB of their guns Sot destruction. In this case the 
result of tt^e contest would probably be determined by the first shell 
that struoh fisirly at right angles and penetrated. If the vessel strUjch 
was sunh at once she would probably be for the time bdng so 
crlppi^ as to be an easy prey to the enemy that had already gw the 
j*aag 0 of her. 

Ships, with this e5c;cesa of destructive over defensive power, are 
equipped something in the proportiozus of the Highland olaoss, who 
fought a duel of thirty against thirty, on the North Indb of IPerthf iu 
Scott’s novel. They were defended only by coats of flexible Iteail, 
whilst they wielded that tremendous weapon the two-hand sword, with 
thsL results that, at the end of the fight, the victors were in little 
better plight than the vanquished; of the latter, every one save the 
recreant chief who fled, lay dead upon the field; of the former, the 
few survivoi^ were ail severely wounded. 

The great and inevitable loss of life and shilling that wonld folkiw 
the declwation of war between two great naval Powers is, perhaps, %e 
best security for peace that we possess. It seems likely that even to 
the victor the losses would enerbalance the gains. 

Fftlly realising that, apart from the final and terrible test of war, 
«to experiment has been spared that could increase our knowle^gd^bf 
the new condition of marine masters, we may turn with nnqindified 
admiration to the wonderful forethought ingenuity that hiwe beCa 
bestowed on perfecting unprecedented prwmots of human device and 
energy, For a single instance take the ingenious, mechanisin that 
holds in check the recoil of a monster gun. Parallel with the gun 
are a pair of cylinders fi;lled with|pil, and worHng in each of fhese 
are two pfstons fastened by a wonlder to the gan itself. Theus 
pistons revolve at different rates as the^; move iU the (ylimdonL, with 
the efi|l^ of enlarging and dim.lnishing channels through whl^ the 
oil can pass from end to end of the qylinders, traversing the 
When £m is run out tlw oil is ab Mind the pistons, the 
4:bannble are at their largest. As the huge weapon leaps 
firing, the pistons press against a cushion of oil which yields WS 
liquid gushes through the channelB to fill the front of the oylmdsf* ^ 
the feme of reeoil grows less, the orifices become gradual^ ntdHWer,. 
nnd the ousbion of oil gives a firmer and firmer resistance, end thus, 
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in sliort fipaee, nf tbe gun is reiluced to 

• t]atea<j«lMse}‘« Klexnyth of tte steam Iwimmer. 

'fojwtfeonglit is Showij iu thp finish- , 
ing^ of tSie torpeA^.*^ projectiie is launched into the water 
lb large thbe; a slight charge of powder serves to eject it, 
and in motion the ootnpreased air engines that propel it. From 
the tvmh of the torpedo project severe little points; when one of 
theae touches a solid the torp^o explodes. But, in case the missile 
shpnH meet early in ita course some fioating spar or the like, and 
'•exploding untimely, injure the boat from which it is launched, an 
ingemoua contrivance is added. At the torpedo nozzle are a pair of 
fans, like those of a screw propeller; these fotate as it inoves, and 
unwind a screw; until this is unwound the dbarge cannot he fired; 
and the unwinding cafinot be completed until the missile is at a sale 
distao(|e from its parent boat. It would be unwise to hazard a con- 
jeotui^t oven as a conjecture, concerning the precise position that this 
ug^llftcedented weapon will play in future naval warfare: an im- 
pcffnt one it can hardly be doubted. The torpedo b(»t has added 
a new sensation to the experiences of some of our gallant tars. Being 
narrow, long, and swift, it cuts Idirongh the crest of waves and plunger, 
into the trough with a suddenness of descent exceedingly disconcerting 
to the inner man. Old sea-dogs, who have been ** never, m^er sick 
at sea,” make a first acquaintance with mal (fe m&r on board the 
torpedo boat. 

It is a strange question, and rather a terrible one, what the effect 
on the morale of our men-of-war*s men will be of these new engines 


of destruction when set to work in earnest. The general average of 
coum^ among profesdonal fighting-men is probably as high now as 
eV(^ m WU9; and, as a nation, we h^ve no cause to distrust our own 
UharO of it, Bnt the quesrion is this; naval courage has been pre¬ 


viously tasted in conjunctmn with weapons of great simplicity of oon- 
.tilfUcrion I how will it combine with weapons that are complicated in 
eaireme, and served by processes almost as involved as those of 
tbfl' lU^ifiSfatoty or the observatcay ? The essential difference lies here. 

of a simple weapon can become absolutely instin^ive and 
aUimeM^; the use of an elaborate one cannot. 

use of the sword to a man who has been thoroughly trained 
TO ‘it a thing indelibly permanent. He never forgets it 

never recollects it; it has gone deeper than the memosy 
part of the man. He may be frightened, infu- 
intoxicated, or even partially insane; but g^ve him an 
c^pcrffUsiftt an4 a sword, and he will handle the weapon in ihe acous- 
tomnl method. >• tinleiui he was so far deranged mentally that the 
'insitiiibitlye ^rt of him was destroyed, and touching hot iron he would 
not withdraw Jhls hand, he would remember his sword exexcise. 
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Now the gpaa 
sword, 'Te0id%; 
fastened 

purposes, a 'fHheitQ 
the leng^ J^ritain who <^d mkl'- 


it was 


a tailor or a 



how to si^dB ^ ^ hour. Then, too, lhe,g«a had : 

in any p^rta^ withih the memory of man, ai^d >!>#; ■ 

dijlfer^^'^^'^|l«am.j»holher-except in mae. ■ ' , ' 

M&U'tt'BonB change tout oda.; the great gun of tb<fd^ 'is 
shrpii^^&« maze of teohnicalilaes, and very elaborate fcraiimij^TiB 
neoe^iil^ its service; add that there are considerable diHeresices 
betwi^ weapon and another, and that one and aU are in a prpoess 
of eyi^titlon, and change from year to year, aid we shall realise how 
thoro^hly we have changed froid the weapon served by ins^^nct to 
the Weapon served by calculation. Now experience teaches that 
excitement may enhance instinctive, powers, but can only confuSe.i8p^ 
of calculation. The actor in a well-known part, excited by nnw^med. 
applause, acts the better for it; but no excitement of mood will make 
a map construe a page of Greek more correctly than usual. 

We have, too, to oonmder that the stock incidents of the n63:t 
naval wa^ will be of so appalling a character that no human creature 
construl^ed with nerves could by familiarity come to think calmly of 
them j ^md, lew indeed will be those who Survive a single ^speiieuce 
of such an incident as the e:^plosion of a large charged projectile, 
lake the great destructive phenomena of Nature, such nerve-shattering 
incidents may ^ake the constancy of the stout hearted as well as of 
the timid, We do not think Glaucus less than a brave man J^stapise 
he owns to his friend that he .never completely recovere^^ fr^,. 
terrors of the last days of Pompeii,” . C ’:.lV 

If we study history for the records of deteds Of devoted eputoge, 
performed by bodies of men acting in concert, we shall find 
do not, as the brave deeds of individuals sometimes do, rii^ kbi^e 
what is required ^ genetal consent'into the regions of 
daring., A brave nation wisely applauds those men who in po^tiobs 
of exce|llpnal peril have done wh^t w^ expected of them.' >jbe^ldm 
and ‘ip..^^^Brbns, the Six.nundred at il^kchkva, are enshiins^l^h 
for a^l but neither l»dy of them could have done otlmi^!^;^d 
have“j^iantt^ to 'be he|4 as''brave''mm.'' ‘If ^ose 
Therrni^Jm ■’ha?^ infitmd,'’^ bethef/bf it and;retuiti^||^^, 
leaving' thie; pennan hosts, unoppceed,; limsonia. would hav^.^f^d 
thern Infauul^. If. the Six Hundred, instead of chmging at 
command^ had made reply, reasoned why, or anytldlajg ^ 
what tih^y ^d, they wdhld have inomved severe m^ta^ pvttab^ent 
and the contempt of a brave aaiioii. . ;, 
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of men diffets from that 
r^hiring 

sea, of oohtlie, c^not be* 
ita them. What the naval tacstics 

to inditsate 

Hgonj^ as inattoces;^ show tliat the possibilities cover 

' ;3|i may be urgad that, if yon, have an'enemy afloat in your waters, 
the be^ course to pursue would be to follow the polSKics of Fabius, 
the .^delayer; to avoid conflict of war-ship with war-ship, to weary and 
the foe by .attacflcing him with torpedo-boats, thus inducing 
him to waste his shots ,by firing at what he is not very likely to hit; 
and, ifpcffiaible, so tomanceuvre as to eichaust his store-of fuel at a 
■distanos from his coaling station. 

. ;Ot£, the other hand, witli similar plausibility, it mii^rjbe contended 
as, a single well-aimed shot may decide a ^conflict,, the greatest 
may be found in the most imm^iate and most determined 

attack;. 

It is better to ponder these questions at our leisure than to have 
them later forced upon us by the emergencies of war; and, as a 
n;^on, we may well keep a constant heart in spite of the possibilities 
that lie before us. If we have to go to war wearing the armour of 
.^^aul ^at we have not proved, at least we know ourselves to have slain 
jgiahts with the pebble and the sling. 


,H. Arthur Kj:n>'edt. 



IRISH PATRIOTISM—THOMAS DAVIS. 


T HB imme of Thomas Davis ha>s be^n to be known in England a 9 
that of a young Irish patriot of a past generation, the foremostt 
of the Young Ireland party of his day, fervent in his passion for Irish 
nationality) yet from his personal qualities winning the esteem of those 
who difl'ered widely from his opinions. He died in his thirty-first year,. , 
in 184^^—that is, three years before what is commonly regaided as the 
Young Ireland era, 1848. A few years ago Sir Chaxles Gavan Duffy, 
m hie hiatorioal work named “ Young Ireland," gave a vivid portraituro 
of hie early friend and associate, with the story of his public life, so* 
far an that term could be applied to one who cared nothing for 
publicity* Sir davan Duffy has now published a full and most intri^ 
esting biography, tracing his caieer thronghout, and giving hfg& 
extracts firom his private letters ^lich disclose the inmost thought^ 
and aspirations of the man, Home months ago an admirably xdK^eni; 
selection from his prose works was published in the Oamelot Series*. 

(dited by Mr. T. lY. Bolleston. Take also the litUe volume of h^ 
poems brought out shortly after his death by his friend Mr. Thomw^ 
Wallis, and frequently reprinted. From these sources we have fW 
means d(! judging what he was. It is a study of interest to all who 
prize Useh of'the stamp of Davis, of whatsoever land or lace. *lt im 
one of dee(p import to all who desire to have a real disceni|9^triai 
the lihdi question. > r 

The biography is iu itself a remarkable phenomenon. W#< listed < 
an author who has held Ihe highest politick positions in Auetiai^ 
and who during his long life has had the widest and ascbik 
varied experience of men in both hemispheres. He noW) in 1^* 
old age, turns to the .friend and fellow-labourer of his ycstttb*. 
not ,with admiration merely or the tenderest afleotien, but^ withi 
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all the revei^n^T 
.Life of 




to his teaciier.' In CJftrlyle’s- 
jiks do^n in « j hot'^p^ewhat 


i' of or dispaarogem^ to toin^- with 

pf Davis as the best man he had. ever 
And of. to®’ to which he is held at this hour,"h® says 
tot Tpage of his work: “ If the educated Irishmen of to-day of 
and partly wei^jto ^ho came nearest' their 

id^t/of 'on Dito plaint, no one born in the century now drawing to 
h t^toe wmald oombine so many suffirages as Davis.” 

i^d yet vhaib was he ? A hamster who neve?* pursued his profes- 
ttbh, an anonymous joumidist, a writer of verses signed wito a 
pseu^nyin, a man who pever entered Parliament nor spoke from a 
platowm, nor courted pepnlority in any way. He almost seemed born 
to toalise the prophecy once made oonoaming a young man’s future. 

Hie has fine gifts,” it.was said, “but he has no vanity, ho avarice, 
no ambition—he will never come to anytotog.” Such cym<^ predic¬ 
tions ato too hard even upon this poor world of ours. It was by the 
very absence of selfish passions, by the concentration of his nature 
upon one unselfish aim, that Davis won during his life the devoted 
allegiance of a band (rf close friends and ardent disciples, and since 
. his .'death has drawn to him the admiration of his countrymen in ever 
widening circles. At this day among the body of his people there is 
scarcely a line of his which would not be cited as a guiding light 
which no Irishman should gainsay. In the far too scanty literary 
furji^to^® Irish households, you are almost sure to find the verse 
and-plpse of Davis, 

He was by birth and long descent a Protestant, and always adhered 
to ‘toet faith. His, family and ©ttriy surroandings were of well- 
kmWn Irish Tory type, having no ^rt in the ideals of the English 
bat frill of the bid hide-bonnd prejudices against every- 
and Celtic. He afteiWards loved to trace two diverse 
.of descent, one from the Kymri of Wales and the other 
He dan O’Sullivan; and he adopted the name of “The 
>4a vllto, literary signature. But these rivulets of his blood- 
reifflbct bn- the fmnmtlon of his opinions. He was educated 
^e, at that day a hotbed of Orangeism, now happily 
like Swift .and Burke, he never competed for 
but he was .an omnivorous reader, chiefly of moral 
philosophy and of history, above all Irish histoij. 
tjtorioal views, fomed independently, were Benthamite- 
;of^ opitubn which he came afterwards heasilaly to 
reiser, fron^ thfft' barren coast was not, as with .many 
^ .'Cariylft, bi^ Wordsw’orth. The ideals he foiled in 
;tho ideal of a pure and eialted of 
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country, took full ppsuesBioxi of Mm. , TMs tuuat 1 mi.vo been early, 
when he wta two or three and twenty, most. Sic Oavan Duffy 
heard of Ms havinif derived Ms patriotic ideas from ihree young 
‘ men, Ms seniotS,* in Trinity College; Francis Kearney, !l|u>mas 
Wallis, and Torrens MoOullsgh (all Protestants), who reflected the M^ger- 
ing rays of the Jhrotestaut patriotism of 1782, and even of 17m It 
may be so; but the mass of leading upon Irish subjects which 
Davis must have Mved before 1840 would seem to show rather that 
his nilnd*WE« working in the same direction and at the same time 
with thmrs. In that year, at six-and-twenty, he delivered Ms 
address as President of tlte College Historical £^ciety, then meeting 
outside the walls. Hir Cavan Duffy reminds us that at that time 
O’Connelil was trying out his experiment of alliance with the Whigs. 
Repeal was in a sleep like death, nor was there even a whisper to 
presage the storm of national feeling which in two years more was 
about to shake the island to its centre. From this address consider¬ 
able extracts are given in the biography, and Mr. RoUeston has 
printed it entire. It is remarkable for tlie acquisition it displays and 
the maturity of the views which it presents. But most remarkable of 
all is its patriotism, , In the whirlwind of the monster meetings, in 
the zenith of the success of the Nation, when he was the acknow¬ 
ledged head and leader of the Young Ireland phalanx, he was more 
buoyant, sanguine, and elated, but not more devoted io his cause, than 
in that ebh-ride of Irish national aspiration. 

** I do not fear that auy of you will be found among Ireland’s foes. To 
her every energy should be consecrated. Wt*re she prosperous, sho would 
have many to serve her, though their hearts were cold in the cause. But it 
is because her people lie down in misery and rise to suffer, it is theiefore 
you should be mei-e deeply devoted. Your country will, I fear, need all 
your devotion. fShe has no foreign friend. Beyond the limits of green 
Erin there is none to ni<l her. Khe may gain b}" the feuds of the stranger; 
she cannot hope for his peaceful help, be he distant, be he near; her trust 
is in her sous. You are Irishmen. She relies on your devotion; sho 
solicits it by her present dlati*notion and misery. No I her past distraction-*- 
hor present woe. We have no more war-bills; we have a mendicant bill 
for li'eland. The poor- and the pest-house are full, yet the valleys of her 
country and the streets of her metropolis swarm with the starving. Her 
poet has described her— 

* More dear in her eonow, her gloom and her showers, 

Xban theroiit ot the woihl in its sunmest hours.' >), 

* 

And if efae be miserable, if 'homely ago hath the alluring beauty took 
her poor cheek,’ then who hath wasted it i The stranger from 
by means of tho traitor within. Perchance ’tis a faneififl thing, yet in the 
mibfortones Ireland, in her laui’elled martyrs, in those who died^'per- 
Apcuted mon for a pmseouted country,’ in the necessity she was under of 
bearing the palms to deck her best to the scaffold-foot and the lost battle- 
held, she bos seemed tp be chastened for some great futoze. 1 have 
thought I saw lier spirit from her dwelling, her sorrowing jflaoe among 
the loiubs, rising, not without melancholy, yet with a purity and bright- 
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ness beyond otliet bad nia 40 ber purpose 

^ £rm and ,^r }nst'i' ipkd. Ib&t if He had, small though M'ere, 

’ His angels would at any time she ^ould dash 

her ioc^:<t^aimst a. stoiije^^^' I might live ho see the 

day't^h^ i^d the i?et^i^re&ce ol those, Once her foes, her sons would— 

-> ■ ■ / ’ * Like t^leavea of the shamrock unite, 

■' partition of aeote from one foot-stalk of fight: * 

. ;7 ‘;' ; <j|ve each his foU share of the earth and the sky, 

" Nor fatten the tdave where the serpent would die.’” 

'“Vihiett Davis seat a copy of this address to Wordsworth, the latter, 
praising it in other respects, found fault with it as containing “ too 
much itisular. patriotism.” Strange limitatian of the minds of men i 
To the poet of the purest patriotism it seemed censurable that Davis 
should feel for his oouutiy “ as a lover or a child.” 

Another paper, written at a later period and published in the 
Dublin, Magazine^ is pflJrticularly notable at the present time. It is a 
etbdy of the land system of Norway, termed “ Udalism and Feudalism,” 
based chiefly on the writings ctf Mr. Laing. The greater part of this 
essay is given by Mr. Eolleston. |^t is a forcible and well-reasoned 
paper in favour of the system of peasant proprietary. Half a century 
ago Thomas Davis demanded for Ireland a land reform which was 
subsequently advocated by John Stuart Mill and John Bright, and 
which the Governments of this day have been streiiuously endeavour¬ 
ing to carry into effect. 

Sir Gavau Duffy has narrated in his “ Young Ireland ” the story 
of the founding of the Nation newspaper. It is told more circum- 
stanrially in the present memoir. The journal was planned during a 
walk in the Phcenix Park by himself, Davis, and John Dillon, in the 
autumn of 1842. All who remember Dillon will echo what Davis 


said, of him to another friend, “^ is impossible to express all that 
there is to love in that ma%” lp^e had not the abounding and 
raariess energy of Davis, but he united a lofty enthusiasm with great 
l^dity of intellect and an unvarying candour. He seemed incapable 
of least sophistry or insincerity, giving the fullest weight to 
used against him, and replying always di^tly, and 


' ^sai^ally with calruness, though where his feelings as well’ as his 
ic^ylptabns were enlisted he did not fail to show it. .He had 
gno^ieidi^ Davis as President of tbe College Historical Society, and 
yjraa devoted to a defence of patriotisifei perhaps even more 
thought out and more impressive in its language than 
Sir Gavau X)ufl5i^ gives several passages from this 
to many English readers may seem mere Irish 
,at l^gone day. They expressed the conviction of the 
his inmost heart and soul, the oouviction of Ms associates, 
‘unspoken, but deep-seated conviction of uine^tenths of his 
comatig^en,',..' ' : ' 

th#,^tabl|riimeat of the Nation came Davis’s threb years of 
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prodigious aoUvitjr.'t&^elid. Ijtil; iHth Ms 4e«tM His gvsst desu:« was 
to write a histoiy but this qfcgsot was iMruat aMde by 

tbs necessities of tite Ihour. Sir Gavan Duf^^s tuesnoir sbows us 
'all that he did and ds^dgued; brain, h^ut, and band 
gptheriniheoneiCatiseand towards the one g^. Strange to 8ayi|a:{^ 
fonntaul' S^Maag ^vth. He had never been known to write a of 
verse befi^ the establishment of the Naiim, but now, in tbe midst 
of all Ms other labonra, he enriched that journal with a pro&tsion alt 
songs and ballads in a high degree vigorous and glowing, and at 
times full of tenderness and pathos. Amongst the poets the 
Sfdrit of the Kation he held the first rank. Amongst all Ms Irlsbr 
oont6m|>orarie8, perhaps only two could be named who surpassed Mm,, 
(llaremoe «Mangan and Sir Samuel Ferguson. His early Words- 
wortbianisra was now totally put aside. Thoughtful philosophy he 
deemed uUsuited fur the time.* 

One of Davis’s favourite projects was a ballad history of Ireland— 
that is, a series of poems in ballad form, giving in a vivid way the 
main events of Irish history, especially those of which the Irish might, 
be justly proud. In this path, however, .he himself was the chief 
workmsu. Duffy did a few ballads, such as the “ Jliuster of the North " 
and X^iurence O’Toole’s Address to his Countrymen/’ but the great 
mass of the series were from the pen of Davis alone. 

Sir Oavan Duffy has published considerable extracts from these 
poems, but a better idea of his poetry will, I think, be given by pre¬ 
senting to the reader an entire ballad. I should be tempted to insert 
“ The Sack of Baltimore,” so highly extolled by Miss Mitford, but I 
prefer to give “ The Geraldines,” well known in Ireland, but not in 
England, which paints in fervid laangnage what he felt towards the- 
great old Norman races who had in Ireland. 

“THE GBEALDINES. 


I. 

“ Th« QcraldJitcs! the Geraldine?!—'titi fall a tboaoand joatn 
Sinc^^i-d the Tuhcan vinc.vardii, bright fiabhed their baitlu fliK-firb; 
Wbei^apet seized the crown of Tfranoo, their irrm khield? were known. 
And their sabre-dint strack 1 jsrror on tbe banka of the Garonne: 

Aoroiia the down? of Hastings tbe^r boaned bald by William’s Hide, 

And tho grey sand*, of Palestine with Hoblcm blood they dyed; 

Bat never then, nor thence, till now, has falsehood or disgrum- 
Been seen to soil 1/fbgerald's plume, or mantle in his face. 

e 

II. 

, '*' The Geraldines 1 tho Geraldines I - ’tia true, ip Strongbow’b van, ^ 

By lawlesa force, as conquerors, theit Irish reign began ; 

And, bh I through many a dark campaign they proved their prowess stem. 
In Leinster’s pl^ns ond Munster’s vales on khig, and cliicf, and kerns} ^ 


* In Bome hastily written instructions designed for a fow friends making an ekourfdon 
through parts ot Ireland, he concluded by writing in large letters, “No *e|^—no 
inetaphysioal poetry," an injnnctlou,,by*the»way, very imperfectly obOyed in Mthet 
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But noble ww the cheer erttWn the hells so mlely won, 

And genefous wet the eteel'igloyed band that had tmoh sUnghier done; 

How gey their lawrh> l^d their mien, you’d ask no horeld'a sign - 

’ Jtmong a thotwenia yon had known the princely Geraldine, 

' OXi ‘ 

"i* tthese deraldineti 1 ^j^hese Geraldines I—^ot long our air they breathed, 

• 'Npt long they lei on venison, in Irish water seethed, 

Hot often he<l their children been by Irish mothers nursed, 

When from their fall and genial hearts an Irish feeling burst! 

7he XngHsh monarchs strove in vain, by law, and force, and brilie, 

To win from Irish thoughts and ways this ‘more tlian IjN h’ tribe l 
For still they clung to fosterage, to Brehon, cloak, and baid: 

What king ^ire say to Geralclme,' Your Irish wife drsivird ’1 

IV. % 

Ye Geraldines t ye Gorablines!—how royaliy ye reigned 

O’er Desmond broad^ and rich Kildare, and English arts disdained; 

Your sword made knights, your baimer waved, free was your bngic call 
, Bv Glyn's green sloite^s, and Dingle’s side, from Barrow’s lianks to Yougiml, 
What gotgeons shnnes, what B^on loro, what minstrel feasts there were 
In and ai ound Maynootli’s tail keep, and palace-filled Adare 1 
But not tor rite or feast ye stayed, when friend or kin were pressed ; 

And focmen fled, uhou * Orom Abu’* besx>oko your bince in lest. 

V. 

•“ Yc Gorsldines! ye Geraldines 1—since Silken Thomas flung 
King Henry*', sword on council board, the English Thanes among, 
i Ye novel ceased to battle brave against the English sway, 

Thougii axe, and brflnd, and treachery, your proudest cut away. 

Of Desmond's blood, through woman’s veins passed on th’ exhausted tide; 

His title li\es a Kaxon churl usurps the Hen’s hide; 

And, though Kildare tower haughtily, there’s ruin at the root, 

Else why, hiiice Edward fell to earth, liad such a tree no fruit 1 

VJ. 

*'* True Geraldines! brave Ghsialdines 1—as torrents mould the earth. 

Yon channollod <leep old Ireland’s heart by constancy at]^ woilb: 

'When Oinekle ’leaguered Limerick, the Irish soldiers gazed 
To see if in the setting sun dead Desmond’s banner blazed I 
And si ill it is the peasants’ hope upon the Curragh’s mere, 

‘ They live, who'll see ten thousand men with goc^ Lord Edward here. ” 

8o let them dream till brighter days, when, not by Edward's shade, 

But by some leader true as he, their lines shall be arrayed i 

VIl. 

*' Thette OeTaldiues 1 these Gfuealdlnes!—ndn wears away the rock. 

And time may wear away tlie tribe that stood the liattle’s shock; 

* Hut) ever, sure, while one is left of all that honoured race, 

In front of Ireland’s chivalry is that Fitzgemld’s place: 

And, thongh the last were dead and ^ne, how many a field and town. 

From Thomas Court to Abbeyfeile, would cherish their renown, 
find men would say of valour's rise, or ancient {atwer's decline, 

* ^Twill ne\er soar, it never shone, as did the Geraldine.* 


VUI. 

Geraldines! the Geraldines f—'and are there any fenrs 
^thin the sons of conquerors for full a thousand ;^ears 7 

treaaon spring from out a son bedewed with martyr*.’ blood» 
hlw that grown a purling brook, which long rushed down a flood ! 

By Desmond swept vntJl sword and fire—by clan and keep laid low— 

By ffilkon Thomas and his kin—by sainted Edward, no! 

^The forms of centuries rise up, ano in the Irish lino • 

’CoMfitASm Ttisin sow to xakb sehb post that pits thm Gkbau>ihv>’* 

. . . . . . —.. I 

* Formcriy thi war-cry of the Geraldines, and now their motto. 
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Another project .mr#^^: hte waffpassioiiat^^^ of 

accomplish^^the old Ir^ % 

'to be ftimg by tfeiIp this task he 

jutors WUliam '^aott'Hpdton and'John , 

Poetry ^^4 nolaflc, how the occupation of Jus 

tively leisttre hotiara. He was full of more prosaic 
developm^p^ of the iadustriai resources of Ireland, the rewhrai pf hk*- 
manufactures, her shipping interests, her land tenure^ the eduf^tlcm 
of) her people, high and low—^all these in turn occupied him, and aH 
^%re ato^lary to his one dominating idea, the restoration of .his 
country to herself. For personal notoriety ho cared nothing. He not 
only did not seek it, but deliberately avoided it. He never mounted 
a pl^orm, but he worked assiduously in the Committees of the BepesS 
Assocmtion. All this was in addition to his weekly articles on the- 
passing events of the hour. 

Did he believe in the success of his cause? Unquestionably he 
believed in it. Of its- ultimate triumph he never doubted. It ia 
true that before his death, when there was an inevitable lull in iho 
agitaticb, he. began to doubt of its proximat% advent, and to think 
that even another generation might have to be passed before the' 
people were sufficiently educated and prepared. But in the height of 
the movement, in the tempest of the monster meetings, amid the 
fervour of his own asscKjiates, he undoubtedly looked forward to* 
“a sterner ending.’' His personal aspirations were embodied in hie 
well-known lines; 

■¥ 

“ The tribune’s tongue an<l poet’s jjen 
Hay sow the (««sd in proftrate men; ■ ' , 

But ’tis tibe soldier’s sword alone 
Can reap the crpp ^ bravrfy sown. 

No more I’ll sin^ nor idly pine, • , ' 

But train my soul to le'ad a line.: . , , 

A soldier’s life’s the life for me, ^ ' 

A soldier’s death, so Ireland’s fcee.” : ^ ‘ 


If Davis had lived to our day, no one would have more c 
discerned and denounced the madness of such an enterprise. . But 
at that time it seemed to him far from desperate. . Arms of 
prechaon had not been invented. The Celtic, Irish numbei^ 
close bn^ seven millions. The jecollection was still compor^fflljr 
recent W what the single county erf Wexford had done in,) 

Nbr ^ he look forward to such artoed strife as amving fijGph 
conspiracy and design, but the inevitable outcome pi 

, -y 'i ' 

* ^obn B. Pigofc, son of the distinguished lawyer who was afterwards 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. John Figot was among the 
closest fti^ds of I^vis, as correspondence given in the memoir shc^ae. w WWt a 
man of g^t talent, and the highest parity and honour. He died in.iniddle 
a successfuloarwr at the bar in India. ^ 
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mination of ‘tli#: ppe !bmid to redress the iniquity of the 

• Uuioa, t»be other to refuse the Irish demand. 

.13^ idea of a pacific settlemeut/ he urged 

his h^rfc. And that, not only in the form ' 
q£ O^Oolmeirs programme, hut of federalism, 

an aaif^^ment which many of the most thoughtful intellects of 
were then seriously inclining. The sixth and seventh chapters 
of .^XSavjan Du%’b hook detail the efforts made for the creation of 
a'federalist party standing midway between the B,ex>ealer8 and the 
Whi^Si , Bavis himself publi^ed an anonymous letter to the Duke 
of Wellington, written in the character of a ^'ederalist, in which he 
expounds these ideas: 

“ It is not impossible to combine an Irish l^cgislature for local jnirposes 
with the Integrity and foreign importance of the empire. A local Parlia¬ 
ment granted soon, and in a kindly and candid spirit, would be fairly 
worked, and would conciliate tliat largo and varied body whioh, from 
wisdom, or want, or patriotism, or ambition, are intolerant of having their 
local laws made, and their local offices filled, by Englishmen. Allow them 
to tey their hands and heads at self-government; it will consume their 
passions, and, unless they are blockhe^s, will diminish l^eir sufferings. 
Aid them by advice. You are an Irishman and a consummate genius—^yo« 
might have been a hero. Do not lose your last opportunity.' / Believe me, 
my lord, if you and lialf a <lozen men of business—Imperialists, Federalists, 
and Repealers—were to sit down in earnest to devLse a plan for satisfying 
the wants and calls of Ireland for local government, while you gnai'anteed 
the integrity of the empire, you would, accopiphsh your object without much 
difficulty, and disappoint the foreign foes of that empire who justly regard 
Ireland as an ally.” 

But it is not merely that he would have joyfully welcomed a just 
and pacific compromise; he waa willing and even eager to accept in 
the meantime any legislation at the hands of an English Minister 
whicif he believed to be beneficial!* A striking instance was his 
attitude with respect to the Queen’s Colleges. He welcomed them 
most j^Mdously, as did the greater number of the Yotmg Ireland party, 
^irc^ipn was a crying necessity for Ireland. Her position in that 
arising from the hateful exclusiveness of her past government, 
was disgraceful in the extreme. The Catholic Bishops did not accept 
S&rBbbeili Peel’s proposal, because they looked at the measure, as they 
bdtmd to do, from a religious point of view, and they deemed 
ti^’1^ not afford sufficient security for the faith and 

the inmates. That idea was naturally external to Davis, 
wt®' tjh ‘ National grounds desired to see young Irishmen of different 
ots^^ledueated together. It is not to the merits of the controverey I 
deri:^^ draw-attention,, but to the character of Davis. ' So little had 
ho'of demagogue Or self-seeker, that he stood up againat O’Connell 
and the l^y pf his.i^nntrymen, and confronted unpopularity aroCmgst 
the pec^ehe, Wed,ijdi in favour of a measure of the EnglhA ^34iuistei‘ 
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which hfl believed would serve Irelaad. The passage of arms between 
him and O'CooneU upon this subject is Jioldi with gra^lc detail by> 
Sir Gavan Da%. Ihsvis became excited to the intent of 

Of all the phenometta of the mind of I)avis» n.»ne »» 
worthy than his attitade towards the '' mechanical cinli8aih>n»^ a# he 
terms it, of the nineteenth century. I have "mentioned his early.Pen- 

thamism and his revolt against it. Next to his love of lFelanil|**his 
dominant*'feeling became a hatred of what he deemed to be the ten¬ 
dency of England towards a piogress of an unspiritual and sordid type* 
In one of his essays pnldished by Mr. Rolleston he says: 

** There was once omlisaiioii in Ireland. We never were very eminent, 
to be sure, for manufactures in metal, our houses were simple^ our very 
palaces rude, our furnitui’e scanty, our saffron shirts not often changed, and 
our foreign trade small. Yet was Ireland civilised. Strange thing t says 
some one whose ideas of dvilisation are identical with carpets and cut-glass, 
fine masonry, and the steam engine; yet ’tis true. Eor there was a time 
when loarning was endowed by the rich and honoured by the poor, and 
taught all over our country. Not only did thousands of natives frequent our 
schools and o^eges, but men of every rank came here from the Continent 
to irtudy luuiei^he professors and system of Ireland, and we need not go 
beyond the testimonies of English antiquaries, from Bede to Camden, that 
these schools were regarded as the first in Europe. Ireland was equally 
remarkable for piety. In the Pagan times it was regarded as a sanctuaiy' 
of the Magian or Druid creed. the fifth century it became equally 

illustrious in Christendom. Without going into the disputed question of 
whether the Irish Ghuroh was or was not independent of .Borne, it is certain 
that Italy did not send out more apostles from the fifth to the ninth cen¬ 
turies than did Ireland, and we find their names and achievements remem¬ 
bered through the Continent, 

** Shall a people, pious, hospitable, and brave, faithful observers of family 
ties, cultivators of learning, musi^, and poetry, be called less than olfilised 
because mechanical arts were rude, and * oomfoits ’ despised by them ? 

Scattered through the country in MS. are hundreds of books wherein 
the hiws and achievements, the genealogies and possessions, the creed0 and 
manners and poetiy of these our predecessors in Ireland are set down. 
Them mitsie lives in the traditional airs of every valley. 

** Yet TMehtinieal eiviUaation, more cruel than time, is trying to exterminate 
them, and therefore it becomes us all who do not wish to lose the heritage 
of oei^tucies, nor to feel ourselves living among nameless ruins, when We 
might have an ancestral home—it becomes all who love learning, poetry, or 
miuoo, or are carious of human progress, to aid in or originate a series of 
efforts to save all that remains ^ tm past.” 

, In one of his familiar letters given in the memoir, he expresses Jihis 

Opinion more openly and vehemently : ^ 

_ \ 

**The machinery at present working for repeal could never, under oho nTO- 
stanoes like the present, achieve it; circumstances must change. Wltiinn 
ten or fifteen years England must be in peril. Assuming this much, X aaq^e 
thus. Modern Anglicism—i:«., Utilitarianism, the creed of RusseU and Peel, 
as well 08 of the Badicals—this thing, call it Yakueeism or Englishism, 
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which moaMirus prosiwrity by e^liau^oable Milue, laeasures duty by gain, 
• and limits desire to dothes, rood, and respectability,—this ——— thing has 
‘come into Ireland under the* Whigs, and is equally the favourite of the 
* Ped '* Tories. It i^dieved in the political assemblies in our cities, preached 
from OUT pulpits Utilitarian or persecuting); it is the very Apostles’ 

Creed of the professions, and threatens to corrupt the lower classes, who are 
still faithful and romantic. To use eveiy litcmry and politied engine 
against this seems to me the first duty of an Irish piitiiot who can foresee 
consequences.” 

E0l must not be misunderstood. , Ho did not slight or make little 
of materia] progress if it wexv duly subordinated, not deified. On 
the oontratfy, he looked eagerly towards a condition of greater com- 
, fort and independence for the peasantry, towards the advance of 
frcland in industry, in manufactures suited to her, ^ material well¬ 
being of every kind. His admirable paper on ®ir Eobert Kane'.s 
“ Industrial Resources* of Ireland ’* clearly demonstrates this. It 
concludes thus: 

« Why, then, arc we a poor province i Dr. Kane (|uotes Forbes, Quelelei, 
iVc.jJk) prove the jthysical strength of our people. lie might have quoted 
eveiy officer who commanded them to prove their comugo and endm«nce; 
nor is there much doubt expressed even by their enemies of their being 
quick and inventive, 1'beir soil is productive—the rii'ers and harbours goo>1 
—^their fishing ojtjtorttt nitioK great— so is their means of making iutemnl 
<‘ommnnication8 aci'osh their groat wnti-al plains. Wo have immense water, 
.ind considerable firo ])owcr; and, beside.s the mineiiils necessary for the arts 
of peace, wo aio better supplieti than almost any country with the finer sorts 
of iron, charcoal, and sulphur w'horewith war is nowcaiTiedon. Why is it, 
with these means of amassing and guarding wealth, that we axe so poor and 
paltry? T)r. Kiiue thinks we are so fTOiu want of industrial education. He 
is partly light. The remote causes w’ere repeated foreign inviudon, forfeiture, 
find tyrannous laws. Ignorance, dfeuuion, self distrust, quick credulity, anil 
caprice were tlie weaknesses engendered in us by misfortune and misgovern- 
mont; and they were then the allies of oppression ; for, had we been willing, 
wo had long ago been ricb and free. Kjnipwlodge is now within our reach 
if we work steadily j and strength of character will grow upon us by every 
month of perseverance and stefidiness in politics, trade, and litoraturo.” 

But Ic en>ur e'eat Ic fond. What a man loves or a people love is 
the test of what is in him or them. To love their country, to love 
religion, charity, hospitality, to love poetry and art—all this is in the 
highest degree beautiful and desirable, and tliese traits Davis believed 
that he fotind in the ancient, unobliterated character of his country¬ 
men, To have the heart in material wealth was the abhorred thing 
which he dreaded for his country more than lier being steeped in 
penury for centuries. 

All this is surely no more than has been preached by WordswortJi, 
by Buskin, by Carlyle. It has been preached to his countrymen, in 
a series of poems at once highlyi*spiritual and highly national, by the 
purest as well as the foremost of Ireland’s modem poets, Aubrey de 
Vere. 

To speak of Davis as a revolntion'st, in the modern sense "of that 
VOL. Lvm. 2 Q 
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word, would be grievously to misjudge him aud bis fellows, lie 
sympathised no doubt with, the great French Eevolution as the sweep-, 
ing away of an old grown rotten j nor had ^ ctonie to ,eee in 

> Ids Inrief lifetime wl^ a mass of evil principles tfffc Kevolntioi^*^re 
in its Wwom. He was excited, too, by the national and mi^tary 
virtues which it awakened. In these aspects it was to him an exalt¬ 
ing and ennobling movement. But for the Revolution,^’ the blind, 
levelling, envious, anarchio forces which are the awful menana Our 
time, he eonld feel nothing but repugnance. 

Mr. Thoc&eray, whb knew nothing of him, once descended to a per¬ 
sonal attack upon lura in tho pages of Punch. Ho described Mm as 
a.statetoian snob,,as Europe had not produced mue Mamt. Davis, as * 
his manner was, dijjt not reply or defend himself, and Thackeray had tho 
good feeling to omit the article from his collected works. Davis was 
a revolutionist as Milton or Somers or Manzoni orDcak was, hating 
evil govemmemt, but loving law and an ordered social luerarchy eni^ 
bodied in a nation and existing for her good. Tu the best seuhe, hp 
was Conservative. When some belated Radical took to abdiing 
Southey in his old ago on the worn-out charge of apost asy, Davis in 
the colunms of the Nation, though ho addressed an andienco who 
knew nothing of Southey save from his calumniators, fearlessly de^ 
fended him. In abandoning the false and visionary notions of hi* 
yonth, and devoting himself witli thorough loyalty to all he deemed 
highest in the past of Er^laud, Southey, he maintained, had acteq 
like a man of genius and a patiiot. The mechanical civilisation which 
he^aibed, was hated by Southey also. 

For the later details of his life, and tlie history of his illness and 
nnaxpeoted death, the reader must be referred to Sir Cavan Duffy’*/ 
work. The story may bo condensed into very brief space. He wa| 
worn with overwork. He caug'ht a chill, which took a feverish tur* 
He;>thought the illness could be shaken off by vigorous exer^se, am 
instead hoardinghia strength, exhausted it by takings long^olita^ 
walk. ^Fever or scarlatina came upon him before he was aware of iCe 
danger, and in a week he was dead. To his own friends and party, 
the How was stunning. But the height and purity of his charaot^ 
and anas had made him appreciated by the b^t men of all parties, 
and khey united to do honour to hU memory. He had ever preached 
in puoaa and verse that, as Ireland had a daim to the allegiance of 
every man of whatever race or creed bom upon her soil, so from 
Ixistoan to liishmaa aU hope, all tolerance, all conciliation were- 
due. The an4i~Iri^ Irishman he regarded as an abnormal and 
unna^Bral being, the legacy of an evil past, who could have no ««h 
istemce in a self-contained-country. His friend Mr. Wallle, who 
edited 1^ poems, cited Byron’s beautiful lines on Maroean as pm*- 
traying liotii the man himself and the spirit in which frieitds and 
adversaries gathered round his Mer : 
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*‘Bii«fe.laCM^a»dj^(wious-was hU yonng car-eeur, 

£K»®j©%Jib€sp were two hosts, his frieocJs and foes ; 
^t!j^d,w%'hi»X-thestat8nger^^^ 

Treeaonfi’s cham^<)n, oae of those, 

, , ' ' allp^wdjt nnmher, whohadhoto'to 

,','''3^,WhaJt«sr to chastise which she bestows 
■ ^ ' thi stieh as wield her weapons ; he had kept 

The whiteness o| his soul, and thus men o’er him woot.” 

.-s# 

keenly to tlio path^ o£ his death that he was on the 
of the highest personal happiness. He was about to be 
nisd^ to a beautiful and highly cnltiyated girl, his engagement with 
whiQiQii was the ftnjifc jpf deep and mutual love. 

His most striking personal trait was what the Italians e:Epross by 
the word gentilezza, a graciousness of nature and manner which 
never failed to attract j and he kept himself true to his nature. He 
had the poet’s hate df liate and scorn of scorn, ^ Gavan Duffy 
gives one instance in w'hich he inflicted well-meiited chastisement ou 
4'literary glwid who had defamed Thomas Campbell the poet, after 
his death. But ou personal grounds he fell out wiGi no one, hardly 
seemed to heed attacks upon himself, and went on increasing the 
circle of his friends until his death. 

"What is the final judgment to be given upon his character and 
career ? For Irishmen nothing can be added to the tribute couched 
in almost matchless language by Sir Gavan Duffy in his “Young 
Ireland,” and reproduced in the present memoir: 

“ Judiging him now, a generation after his death, when years and com¬ 
munion with the world have tempered the exaggerations of youthful friend¬ 
ship, I can confidently say that I have not known a man so nobly gifted as 
Thomas Davis. If his articles had been spoken speech^ his reputation as 
an di%tor would have rivalled Grattan’s, and the beauty and vigour of his 
style were never employed for mere show, .as they sometimes were by 
Grattim; he fired not rockets, but saJvjos of artillery. If his programmes 
and reports, which were the plans and specifications of much of the best 
u^kdone.in his -day, had b^n habitually associated with his nam^ his 
genius would have ranked as high as O’OonneU’s. Among his 
who were poi^ 'be would have been chosen Laureate, though 
WAS only his pastime. And these gifts leave his rarest qualities un~ 
■ W he was as a friend, so tender, so helpful, so steadfast, no 
paint. Hm comr^es had the same careless confidence in 
ha*« in the opmdions of Katuie, where irregularity and aberra- 

^Til_T,_1_ Si _1 s_1_j i_ 11*j *11 


bk", He was singularly modest nnd unselfish. In a long life I have 
^ nffliy meat remotely :^embl© him in these qualities. The chief 

f0it5#y^(si«iwer * pirty and & cause, labouring for them as a man erf 6x- 
labours in his calling, he not only never claimed any 
ItiohvOr reward, but discouraged allosion to his services by those who 
^ Pk^onate enthusiasm is apt to become prejudice,'’but in 

not only by a disciplined judgment, bui hr^.’kifixed 
' io bhJusL He bsroiight to political controver^^|»ffdbm6ss 
previo^i^;;imexainid^ in Ireland. In all his writings there ilJiiiQot be 
fofind iF^ngfe seiiteaoe reflecting ungenerously on any human Ipmg. He 
had set himself thel task of building up a nation, a task not b^ond his 
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htiength, had fortutw* h(^n kind. Now that the transactions of that day 
ha VO fallen into their natural perspective, now that we know what ,haK 
perished and what survives of its conflicting (opinions, we may plainly see, 
^ that, impeifectly as they khew him, the Irish race—the grown oi 
' ISIS—in the highest diapaSon of their passions, in the widest range offkeir 
capufity for action or endurance, -v^eie repioseuted and embodied in Thomas 
Daids better than in any man then living. lie had predicted a revolution , 
and if fundamental change in the ideas whipli move and control a people 
be a revolution, then his prediction was already accomplished. In conflicts 
oi opinion near at hand a prodigious ch.iuge made itself manifest, traceable 
to teaching of which ho was the thief exponent. During his brief career, 
scarcely ejccoeding three years, he had administered no otBce of authority, 
mounted no tribune, published no books, or next to none, and maishaU^ 
no following j but wit h the simplest agencies, in the columns of a news¬ 
paper, in casual communication with Jiis friends and contemporaries, 
he made a name which, uftei* a gepeiation, is still I'ccalled with enthnsiasui 
or tears, and will bo dear to students and p.itriotH while thei*e is an Irish 
I»eople." * 

Bat what is to bd thought of him by those who are not his country¬ 
men ? Is ho to be dealt with as a mere enthusiast, one of the succes¬ 
sion of devoted and unseliish men who have dedicated themselves to 
an idea, lived in it—possibly died for it—bnt to whom as martyrs of 
lost causes maukiud can afford to yield little but a sigh ? So to 
consider it would bo a grave error, Davis was in his day the sjiokes- 
man and representative of one of the most vivid and enduring senti¬ 
ments tliat ever held possession of a section of the linman race, Irish 
love of country. 

Tolerance and fair-play, it has been often said, are the favourite 
virtues of the weaker party. Aitoganco is tlie eternal temptation of 
the strong. Educated Irishmen could fully appreciate the magni¬ 
ficent passages of Shakespeare, the ballads of Drayton, the prose of 
Milton, the sonnets of Wordsworth, in which lovo of country and 
exalted zeal for her welfare are* immortally bodied forth; but what 
did they find on the other side ? A height of scorn and loathing 
which almost defied expression. It seemed as if the famous aphorism 
of Dr. Johnson (himself the sturdiest of patriots) was made for the 
patriots of Ireland alone. Her undent kings and chieftains, her 
lawgivers and saints, were only mentioned to be the theme of vulgar 
ridicule. How often in those days, in hearing the enthusiastic words 
of Englishmen about their own country, must an Irishman have 
recalled the bitter words of Achilles: 

*'H fiovvot ^iXiova aXo^ovg^ fi$p6ir(av avOpdnrwv 
ArpuBai ; lirtl utnic avup aya^oc icai ix^^ptov 
Tqv atfTOv ical idiSErai.t 

*• “Young Ireland,** bk. hi chap. 10 

t “ Of moitals aie there none that love theU wives, 

Rave Atrein’ sons alone 7 or do not all 

Who boabt the pramc of f»ensc and vntue love 

And cherish each his own A ix.. Lord Derbj ’b tr. 
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Even when the pld- dogged John Bullism, in its contemptuous 
’ attitude towards lor^gnevs, became mollified, and there was full 
syu^rathy for the national feelings of Italy, Hungary, Germany, the 
claiin of Irishmen to have a country of their affections still pro¬ 
voked, a sneer. Even now it is s]5oken of as a factitious feeling, 
and in great degree of modern growth, because so long as Ireland was 
divided into petty kingdoms or dhiefibainoies, no true Irish patriotism, 
it is smd, could have existed. But . this is a confusion of thought. 
No doabt the allegiance of the. clansman was due to his own chief, 
that of the chief to his immediate king. Quarrels, wars, raids, 
bloody acts and bloody rejirisals were inevitable, and were chanted in 
the songs of bards and told in the legends of Seannachies. These are 
features common to all primitive communities, and even existing in 
the feudal organisation of the Middle Ages, 

“In their baronial feu«ls and single fields, 

|||, What deeds of prowess nm-coorded died.’’ 

But through all, and with a tenderness almost unknown elsewhere, 
which found its expression in terms of the greatest endearment, was 
the affection fo® the mother-isle which embraced them all, Erinn,' or 
Banba, or Inisfail. The very book^of their laws, such as the Book 
of Rights, defining the mutual obligafions towards one anotJfier of kings 
and vassals, breathe of this feeling. We may recall the incident 
narrated by Montalembert in his Life of »St. Columba. The saint 
first chose for the seat of his missionary labours in the Hebrides an 
island from which the coast of Ireland was visible. But the sight of 
that beloved shore created a yearning in his own breast and that of 
his monks too strong to permit him to pray in peace. He therefore 
removed to Iona, where the view of Ireland was lost. The Irish 

* ’ V 

feeling became intensified by the finglish conquest. The letter of 
Honald 0‘Neill to tlie Pope in the fourteenth century contains the 
same tale of wrong as that of the Chevalier Wogan to Swift in the 
eighteenth. The Irish poetry of the Jacobite period is all cast in one 
uioui^-—a lament for the wrongs of Ireland, personified as a beautiful 
und uzthappy woman, deserted by her friends and crushed down by. 
hpr demies. Since the days of St. Columba thirteen hundred years 
have passed, and the same arop-yn is as keen at Ihis day in the 
breasts of the emigrant Irish in every quarter of the globe. To 
attribis^ this deep-seated, ineradicable love of country to the speeches 
of O’Connell, or the melodies of Moore, q| the songs of Young Ireland, 
or tbe writings of such a man as Davis, is to confound the deathless 
plant vrith the dying fruit. There it is, not to be trodden ont, not 
to be conjured away. The last is fallacious as the firat. The 
hope that the satisfaction of land hunger, the absolute property 
in his ^wn piece of land (however great a it may be m itself), 
is to make the pea^nt’s heart dead to the intuitive love of country 
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trhidh. lias survive^ countless genetsifclea^si ai bo 

many others haw a confession of 

.be said, springing inveterate root of 

that Bttgljshinett lEt^^ what Ireland wah^ 'thati '.l^i^jsi^ 
themselvi^' , ■* 

Nor Jb iite old enchantment wholly dead which won. those 
as oongnaroiis ,td feel as natives. It is true that many 
diversily ^ religion, fear, the habit and tradition pf asoendeni^f^hbte 
prevented Ihe children of the last W8|b* of conquerors beooiflisig, 
their predecessors, more Irish than the Irish themselves. Ye^ 
upon them the spell had begun to work. In the last quarter of the 
eig^b^enth century they were ceasing to be, as Swift termed them, 
EnigjUsh settled in Ireland, and were adopting the very traditions of 
the natives. I'hey set up busts of Irish kings and lawgivers. I^ey 
cultivated Irish music, and wrote love-songs with sweet Irish burtb|^ 
To enter into the oaus^ which at the parting of the'ways drove: 
backwards and made them prefer the continuance of the phantcim 
of their <dd domnation to a freedom shared with the mass of their 
fellow-coUhtirymen, would go beyond the limits of this paper. A 
remnant only adhered to Irish n^ionality in any political sense, Bift 
there was another field into wh*h men of the highest talents and 
cnltare ! eigerly oast themi^lves. They devoted great talent and 
naE^riag.Iahonr to the elucidation of ancient Ireland, to the iweser- 
vtttion of her truly wonderful monuments of ancient art, ^ of those 
Bpechnens of work in the precions metels unique us they are Ijeautiful, 
and nbw^nfessed to be in «their kind unsurpassed; and to the laws, 
cQ^xnns^ language, and social history of the centuries which preceded 
and ftllowed the invasion down to the final conquest. ' 

The Tramactions of the Boyel Iri^ Academy, and its wonderful 
muse(uaa,^e the fruits of these labours. For the men and the wo^ 
Davis hud the highest admiratitm, ' ; : V'" 

And this leads to the last oonsideEration. ;.Alway who dia^^ tb 
adopt nmther tone nor attitude towards IrelaM save whst';j|^|p^|; 
^^d firiendly speak as fbUowa. “We regret,” they say, 
temptnous' and illiberal spirit assumed by EnglisWen ' 

patri<^im of Ireland. But that is also passing away rmda’iK'r th^ 
light and better feeling. W© are ..be^sli^g 

to see' ^ is right that Xri^imen should hold , thrir 
dear,that she should tiie more endeared to 
suffering. ' Hcn«over, we are no Icmger blind to all 
ha8-,t|i[";W']^ud of ;ln the past:' her band of missionaries^'.'bflBb'^ii^i^''' 
vertod,A great pm^' of Europe; her schools and scholars who 
light'dt'ia dark agej rthe treasaTes|of ancient art spok^ y 

the wr^pi, soldiers, statesmen, to whom she has given il^^^; in 
later ages.' All this is the natural fountain of just ..and kUdable 
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feelings. Bat ? Look at Scotland. l?o more 

• intai^ly ; And it is not so long Mace Bnglisli 

tow^s thom were almost as ilULeinl as ttey 
cox^nbci^ to Irish. If Bngland Ims leaimaii nnt only* 

to to^^e, but at^ldtely to adopt and make herself one with Scottish 
feeling, a|f embodied'in Boms and Bpott, and other great writers of that 
if the Seotch, on theit .si^, are content with this, and have 
.the^^i^^tong nation«d sentiment thus fully satisfied, while they are fused 
poIiMcaliy with England as regai'ds Legislature and Government; why 
shoidd it not be so with Irdand, at least after a little time ? ” On this 
view it is right that some observations should be made. 

What a country instinctively desires of its Government Lb, beyond 
everything else, that it should be representative ; the miiror in which 
her best aims, aspirations, and tendencies are reflected, as well as the 
hand- and instrument for carrying them into eff^t. In a land, 
.^ | jj is ti.^eBS of herself, the most unpardoimble ^ slim in a. 

hot to place his country before all. may or may not 

be capable of much sentiment upon the subject, bat he must act as if 
be possessed it. That he shall so act is ensured by his responsibili^ 
to tbe Legislature. Political parties, wars of inis and ou^- are 
a.11 subordinate to tliis primary condition. It is- so, not only in 
countries absolutely independent, but also in free colonies, as Sir 
Gavan Duffy himself has so powerfully shown in his writings 
on colonial affairs. It is this necessary of life which is denied to 
Ireland, the want of which she feels in every pore. Among long 
list of fleeting Viceroys and Secretaries, chosen by the hands of 
English pities for party motives, far be it from me to say that many 
have hot been just and upright in intention; but the system is one 
which absolutely fen-bids them to iu%e the good of Ireland their first 
obj^., The interests of their party are necessarily paramount, and 

• they bow before the public o^ion, not ot Ir<Jlap.d, but of Waatminster 
^dj^ press of •'England. This is so true as to bo incapable of 

|,; To have ibis fundamentally reversed, to have an Irish 
r, enter on his task of government, not only armed with a life- 
f^bwledge of the country, but in a spirit of sympathy with her 
a|ip|^^|y|itaon.to her welfare-r-this k the passionate desire of Ireland, 
will never be at , rest till she obtains. Lord Salisbury 
“in one of Jus B|»eches that the really vital question was not 
Ii^ Legislature'as the Irish Executive. Though ,he 

adverse side, it is completely true, 
an^onfil .ISsjecatiy© without a national Legislature to oont^ and 

"^Amr .Sc^Wd, she has solved the question, or it has b^'e^ved 
;%n^er fashion. Partly by the terms of hne tfpipn (a 
coihpai^/ ni^ a new conquest), partly by the wise oemoe^bns of 
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England, she has long ago practically obtained the result of being 
governed al intra. There is nothing which the Scottish people, 
or the great majority of them, have desired that haa not been 
'done, almost as a matter of cottrse, without the hatful necessity 
of a convulsioii to extort it. No such solution is possible in the 
case of Ireland, Her whole past history forbids the. expectation 
of it. She trUl be contented and the friend of England on the 
day when she obtains the leisure and the power to devote herself to 
her own Internal affairs. I'ho antipathy to England will, as all 
example teaches, die with the causes that produced it. Otherwise, 
there is no hope indeed that it may not last till the grandson of the 
youngest of the present generation sinks into the grave, and that 
grandson’s ginndson, and fur an indefinite future beyond. 

When Nature cast the two islands side by side in the bosom of 
the Atlantic,’' says liustavc de Beaumont, “ she linked them indis¬ 
solubly together.*’ True, but the ITniou, if it is to be ])rcgnant wi^ 
aught but ruin to both* must bi* one of afiection, not of force. 

To have discerned and proclaimod these truths is the glory of the 
foremost statesman of our time. To descend from power, to relinquish 
for years the government of a mighty Empire and a pe3*sonal position 
of undisputed authority and pre-eminence, to hear the postponement of 
all that his fertile brain conceived of progress and reform at home, in 
order that he might lay the foundation of the future peacci and welfare 
of that Empire in a thorough reconcilement with Ireland—this is an 
act of greatness for which iniho annals of statesmen, past and present, 
we might look in vain for a parallel. 

Thetuos Davis was prepared to bo a rebel against England if she 
sought to repress his country by armed force. But even theii he 
was over found to welcome th(‘ lyast breath of amity. At the com¬ 
mencement of the llo])eal agitation of IHlJl, the Tunes had one of 
those rare articles which at far too distant intervals have appeared 
in its columns, breathing a spirit of friendship and generous apprecia¬ 
tion towards the Irish. Articles had appeared at the same tiiae in 
other English journals, which seemed literally steeped in galL It 
was proposed to him tr) reprint the latter so as to intensify anti- 
English feeling. “No,” he said, “ I will not do so. I wPald far 
rather fepublish that kindly article in the Times. Why should we 
unnecessarily augment bitterness of feeling ? 

^Such was he. Such would he be if he were living at this hour. 
The notion of Ireland subsisting at this day os an independent 
nation would be discarded by him as an impossible chimera, and the 
hopo‘*'cf being united to England through the medium of Home Rule 
3isottldhave iio more enthusiastic adherent. 


John O'HAaarr. 
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I TALY has had to learn the lesson that union and liberty are expen¬ 
sive articles. In most of the despotic States of former days 
taxation wsis low, and the public debt insignificaut. The Sovereign 
of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, who could always ||ely upon the help 
of Austria, had little need to spend mxich upon their armies; and if, 
in the Pontifical States and the Two Sicilies, the war expenditure was 
comparatively large, these governments spent next to nothing on schools 
or public works. When Francis II. was compelled to fly fw)m Naples, 
there existed in his whole kingdom only one railroad a few miles in 
length, running from the capital to his residence at Oastellauiare; and 
Garibafdi, on his n^rch from Reggio to Naples, found scarcely a single 
bridge spanning the numerous rivers that flow from the Apennines to the 
Mediterranean. The task of the Savoyard dynasty was, tlierefore, not 
only to establish unity and independence by overtlirowing the Austrian 
dominion and expelling the anti-national Sovereigns, but, after that 
had been attained, to provide for the education of the people, 
to give an impulse to agriculture, industry, and commerce, and to 
Amalgamate, politically and socially, the different parts of the new 
kingdom. It is easy to see Ihat this could not be done without a vast 
outlay. Taxation, during the eight years from 18()2 to J8C9, rose 
from, 471 ,260,000 fr. to 800,500,000 fr.; in 1871, when the kingdom 
rattoiiied its preleut dimensions, it amounted to 966,000.000 fr.; and 
, it 'Btoaids at present at 1,500,000,000 fr. The direct loans efte&ted 
irom. 1859 to 1866 amounted to 2,322,250,000 fr.; the indirect (i.e., 
ihos© founded on the sale of public and ecclesiastical estates. State rail¬ 
ways, and the tobacco monopoly) to 786,750,000 fr.; and the floating 
debt to 863,000,000 fr.; so that, adding toe indemnity of 93,250,000 f r. 
paid to Austria after the cession of Venice, we arrive at a total of 
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4,005,250,000 fr. THe axuiexation o£ Jlom© Iwoijglit froah expenses, 
which in the succeeding years rose higher and higher. The porpetnal 
and reOeemahle m the six years fr6m 1862 to 18d7j bore an 

nverago interest of 881,000,000, which rose in, the four following years 
to 301,000,000; in 1872-76 to 386,000,000; in 1877 and 1878 to 
170,000,000 ; and it stands for the current year at 542,000,000—^ 
increase of 134 per cent.; while the general expenditure, wh^ 
during the five years from 1862 to 1866 attained an average of 
050,000,000, has risen to 1,600,000,000— i.t., has increased by not 
<j[uite 68 per cent. 

The increase in the Army and Navy expenses may he given in 
round ntqnbers as follows :— 

Annual Avkkaob, 

Army. Nnvy. 

18G2-G7 . 258,000,000 . 64,000,000 

1668-71 . i(>s,ooo,ooo . ;ji,ooo,ooa 

1872’76 . 175,000,000 . 38,000,000 

1877-81 . 204,000,000 . 11,000,000 

1882-80 . 236,000,000 . 01,000,000 

1889-90 . 279,000,00(» . 119,000,000 . 398,000,(8)0 

Omitting the ttast period, wliich includes the cost of the war of 
unification, and taking as the standard of comparison the average of 
the next two periods, 1808 to 1876, which comes to 200,000,000, we 
find that the War Office outlay has doubled since that time, liaviwg 
risen to about 100,000,000. The Katioual Debt and the Army and 
Navy ISst^hnates form the principal itetns in the Budget; and these 
burdens were aggravated, till lately, by the financial eraharrijiHsine'nt 
consequent on the forced curr^icy of Imnk-notes.^ The third largo 
item comprises public wojfks, hnd» in particular, the consiraction of 
railways, for which in 1879,* under the Administration of Signor 
Boocarini, two milliards were voted. It was but natural that, under 
such dronmstances, the civil services should be somewhat neglected, 
only 658,900,000 out of a Budget of 1,500,000,000 being appropriated 
to them. The judges are ill-paid,* the higher education leaves much 
to be desired, and, numerous as the universities may be—-too nnmeront, 
perhaps, for the country—the salaries of the professors ere insufficient. 
Tn these departments, therefore, the heavily burdened Italian . tax¬ 
payer gets lees for his money than the inhabitants of,jCOuntri«8 where 
taxation is lighter.f It is equally honourable to the Italian people 

* AoaoVding to Cerboni’e Statistic.') ficanziaria oompacata,” tbe State spmds on 
tbe adz^iatcatioB of justiooItaly I’ll fr. per bead, in Spain 3*22 li. per bead, and 
in Gertnony 3'30 bead. 

t Tbe recent Bill lor the reform of religious ostablisbments (.eetna to ne very lil» 
advised. It Was, no doubt, lealtiewite to revise tboiso ejidovrnientf. wbioh wore daisied 
lo((\>jeot8 that have now no oxistecoe, finch as tUal of redeeming ChrifitiiHai'tt-oin 
TutkishoapUvity, or giving hpiiiiual assistance to criminals before their wwtoStion ; 
iini was it Indefensible to take the administiatiou oi th» funds out of tbe bands of the 


, Total, 

. 312,000.000 
. 194,000,000 
. 208,000,000 
. 245,000,000 

. :}00,000,000 
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tJjafc they a really grindiiag taxation in 

• -omiar to ^enal^e; --^ restore the financial equilibrium, 

• Have not shrunk from roippsing 

sti<^; bfitfiens ip ii? tia© credit of the country j but we* 

must tn^ let tMa Wind us to the fret that grievous errors of policy 
hayn.'lately been cuuimitted, and that these errors have once more com- 
pasaiised “ffilffrnanoial position of the country. Signor M agliani, who had 
beeii’,for ten years, almost without a break, at the head of the Exchequer, 
had carried out some important reforms: he had gradually abolished 
the grist tax, which weighed so heavily upon the lower classes; he had 
equaiised the land tax, which was much heavier in the northern than 
in the middle provinces ; and, after having re-established the balance 
between the revenue iiod expenditure, he had been able to do away 
with the forced currency. It is much to be regretted"’ that, after 
achieving all this, he should have allowed his hand to be forced. 
;«a0|y|iaye given his sanction to such an increase of military expendi- 

tUj^as has taken place since 1882 ; and the more so because, from 
the credit he enjoyed, both in Italy and in foreign markets, he 
was implicitly believed when he assured the Ofaambta's that this in¬ 
crease could be made without danger to the exchequer, which at 
^at time showed a surplus of about fifty millions^ Prophets were 
not wanting to contradict the assertion, especially as fresh debts were 
continually being incurred for the construction of railways; but they 
. wei^ overruled by the commanding authority of Signon Magliani. It 
is now evident that the Italians were mistaken in following hhri so 
blindly. They awoke from their illusion to find a deficit of eighty 
million!^ while the^^reastiry had incurred, besides, other debts to the 
amount of more ||||^ 250,000,000 ; so that the Government, which 
dare not attempt to impose new taxes, finds itself now in a real difli- 
culty.*'? This result is the consequence .of a mistaken policy, and affords 
0iiu6. UaorOfl illusti^tion of the truth of that saying of Baron Louis,t 
** IJioi dela bonne politique,, et je voUs ferai de bonnes finances.” 

' : 'Tito acces^^^ of Italy to the Triple Alliance was a stop in the 
,k|s^, 4i^^ but it did not necessitate the excessive armaments 
;have mainly led to the present financial crisis. In a speech 
“ ’ “ in Purffament last May, Signor Crispi said : 

■-*V/ , ' ' ^ 

it td tlie tsivii authorities. It is more doubtful ■whetbersiUe Statv "its 


__ „__ _ _ . icw 

.with legacies intended for masses fortho dead, and'othor objects 
worehipi. But the cardinal fault of the measure, as it seems to 
Sff6StJtslfeBrfilo|j of the administration of these funds, which atuount to^wo 
(ipacoBWal of the funds will, indeed, be facilitated; but their proper appli- 
^'h^niade ninoh more difficult. It was only by, pre.serving the local character 
, _ j^t it woffid ha've been possible to apply the interest to really relievine 
*!ljo' ««e«^ldes of ti^ poor; and this way would also have been much f ho cheapest. A 
bn^easwpKliC' administration of the ninety millions of yearly interest "'111 be both costly 
aud.|af}iOp ,B]nw inita working to fulfil the objeotB for wbioh the money was intended, 
^ 'fhb.43«f3naii flnancial papers say that, since the l>cginning of the year, new Italian 
rentra hate beon quietly introduced by Berlin bankers. 

Freffi^ Finance Ij^tnister under the Restoration. 
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“ Tho policy we tatend to pursue is> policy of .pj3ft<» and not of war. It 
can only be impugned ^ those wbo tttink ttiat Itaify 'wo^d be the bett^,^or 
being isolated. xp Maxoh 1877, the%n|ebW B^or D^retk in^iisd 

me to entcnr lus OaHnet, t iuskod to see the treaty #1l^ had jjuilt been 

renewed, in order to base my dedsion upon that.? Ha^g aimertaihed that 
the treaty was, in my judgment, defensive and not offaosive, 1 wn» fully 
satisfied;,, and I accepted. It is not the treaty of alliance that indtes u to 
armam^ta*^ 

I ' ‘ ' ' ■ 1 *. r '' I 

Here, then, we have an official confirmation cf the view that the 
increase of ^military expenditure was not necessitated by Italy’s aoe^- 
sion to the Triple Alliance. But it seems rather illogical of Signor 
Crispi to continue:—The twelve army corps and the fortifications 
are the simple consequence of our own military organisation and, the 
votes of Parliament, and their sole object is to, defend our rights and 
our frontierss” Surely the alliance of 'Germany and Austriia, w«w; in 
itself a suflScxent defence, in the main, of Italian rights and the Italian 
frontier j and the real reason of the armaments which the Pr^;^er 
I'epresented as “a simple consequence of our own military orj^nist^n” 
was, we think, rather to be found in the wish to rival the military 
establishments of, the greater I^owers, in order to jfiay a more pro¬ 
minent part in intemaitional politics.* The same criticism seems to 
apply to the colonial policy of Italy. Ko doubt the Italians are very 
good colonists j and Italian workmen are to be found evpiywhere in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, where they are outbidding the 
native workmen by their paiostalang and frugal habits. But the large 
emigration of which we shall speak further on is not due to over-jiopu- 
lation, but rather to the unsatisfactory condition of the working 
classes at home; and it is very doubtful whether Italy needed a 
colonial expansion, while she had great conquestsj|^l to make within 
her own frontiers. At all events, the way iiWlhich the African 
policy was initiated and carried M was anything but happy. It has 
cost much money and many lives, without leading to any adequate 
result; and it is now maintained chiefly because it is ixdpossible to, 
draw back. Even the occupation of the higher table land of Keren 
and Asmara, and the Protectorate over Abyssinia, leave it veiy doubh* 
fill whether a proper basis will be found there fpr colonisation. As 
the Marquis Alfieri said in March, “ The uncertainties of the Afiiic^ 
policy, are infinite. Its advantages, compared with its risks,imu^ 
always be sifn^ In any case, what Africa has cost, and will cost, 
the ItaKan' taxpayer, might have been spent far more profital?ly in 
Italy.” iuad again, in the Chamber of Deputies, an 
speaker characterised the African policy of the Government m a 

* Crispi himself admitted as much iu an earlier speech in the Senateiaat ,^aroh:, 

when he urged that the military stren^>h of Italy should bo broagb%.to suofa'S^itlit as 
to enable her, in case of w&r between her neighbours, to put in her Word and. 
her wishes (framettersi cd imporsi)—a proposition which was strongly cobdettmea by 
the Marquis Alfiori ,as opposed to Italy’s rm interests (Fanfuffa, March 28, 29). 
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jitolitique de litre, begttii witb iiicioSible levity, anS without maturity 
ofH^^nsel or .caloplatton of the cost, and one which at the 
time: was. disapproved by *lSigiior C^rispi himself. The whole policy 
seems the more iUnprOvident, as Italy is still a very young nation, and* 
if it has vast resources in its soil and industry, wants time to develop 
them. The Austrian War-Minister, General von Bauer, speaking in 
the delegations not long ago, said that the great military Powers were 
at present engaged in a sort of financial warfare, each one trying to 
outstrip the othCTS in the race of armaments. This efnulation is 
everywhere felt as a serious evil. It is not only*that the incessant 
inventions of new rifles, guns, and powder necessitate immense ex¬ 
penditure, but that the ever-increasing numbers, of men kept under 
arms are at the same time lost to productive industry. France, Ger¬ 
many, and Russia stand in a different position. France is a very rich 
country, with a vast power of endurance., and if she appears to have at 
last, touched the limit of her resources, she seems at any rate, to ha\ e 
recovered, under MM. Carnot and Constans, a stable government, 
German policy is ably directed by the. Emperor William and General 
von Caprivi; the public debt is still insignificant; taxation is not 
.heavy; and if certain imposts, such as the corn duties, are open to 
objection, the revenue could easily be raised by a reasonable reform 
of the taxes on sugar, beer, and brandy. The Russian Empire exists 
under special conditions, differing frbm those of Western countries, and 
in case of a war would probably not hesitate to stop the interest on 
its foreign <^bt. Austria-Hungary has a very large National Debt, 
her taxes are very heavy, and the present financial equilibrium, which 
exists only on paper, will be again disturbed by the new military 
demands. Neverth^ess, it must be admitted that the political situation 
of Austria makes it an imperative necessity for her to stand prepared 
for. all events, and Count Kalnoky’s policy is universally acknowledged 
to be as prudent as it is firm. The case of* Italy is somewhat 
different. Her debt and taxes are as heavy as those of Austria, if not 
heavier j she has no direct menace to meet, like that which hangs 
over Austria from tho complications in the Balkan peninsula; and 
yet, in the teeth of existing financial difficulties, Signor Grispi insists 
these enormous armaments, and the continuation of his African 
^icy. If at lost the long-threatened crash of tvar should come, 
where'is he to find the money without which nothing can be done, if 
by Ms improvident policy he has already exhausted the resources^ of 
the eonntry in time of peace ? 

« tr. 

But while the policy pursued by the Italian Government must be 
regarded as principallyresponsible for the prevadling financial embarrass- 
iment, it has also had other serious consequences, bearing first upon 
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the organisation ofHibo public credit and tbeu upon its relation 
to the economic condition of tbe oo&nti^ at large* 

Oarour, looking round for a powerful ilbanoia} instruinent to aild'ln 
*his work of unificataOn, £>nnded the Banca Sards, whbb hhd branch 
ebtablishmenta in nearly all p&rta of Italy, and a dfpital which 
dually rose to 160,000,000 fr. It swallowed up the minor banks, 
such as those of the Bmilia and of Venice, and, after the ahnexatipn 
of Borne, became the Banca Na/iouale. But later on, the principle 
of having One large bank was abandoned, and, hy the law of 1874^ the 
power of isKtting idfeea was granted to six establishitteuW, two of i^tdnch 
have no sber^holders, but constitute what in Italy is somewhat 
onzionsly called an “ Opera T?ia,” or a fund administered by public 
functionaries on behalf of the public; while the other four are limited 
liability companies. Of these the Banca Naaionale answers, by its 
constitution and importance, to the Banks of England, France, and 
Germany ; and the remaining three *are comparatively email concerns, 
having in all a capital of little more than 40,000,000 fr. 

The law of 1871- thus continued the ii^ue of bank-notes as a mono¬ 
poly, but distributed it among six obtabllshmenls, two of which (those 
of Naples and Sicily) were by their nature unfit for tlie functionsu 
ft entrusted to them, because, lacking the stimulus of private interest 
and of the personal responsibility of the directors and shareholders, 
they were not sufficiently sensitive to the fluctuations of the market* 
The law, however, did not give rise to any grave inconveniences, ih> 
long as the forced currtney of notes continued, becaus^ during that 
period the banking concerns of Italy had, properly speaking, no inter- 
natkmal character. But no sooner had 8ignur Maglkni restored the 
monetary circulation than there arose a lively competition among the 
six banks, 'and this was increased by the fact that the Government 
was continually obliged to hanre recourse to one or other of them for 
its extraordinary ej^enses ; and as, in its international a£^irs, the 
Government could rely only on the Baoca NazionaJe, it found itaelf 
in the dUemma of having either to maintain the limited power of 
that bank, or to transgress the principle of plurality laid down by tbe 
existing law. Nevertheleas, these practical difficulties in the working of 
the Act have not converted tbe statesmen who guide the destinim 
the country, nor given them the courage to enforce a sound eoosii^ 
mimd syistem in the face of political and party intrigues. The Act of 
1874 remakiB unrepealed. 

Those economic evils are aggravated by evils oi a political kaad* 
In the Southern provinces of the kingdom many of the old bad ews- 
toms encouraged by the former Governments have rernamed in focoe. 
The old ignorance, corruptibility, and comiption are by no means 
extirpated; and the “ Oaanorre,'* or secret 80 cieties,havc stiU suebpower* 
that the authorities are obliged to reckon with persons who, to say 
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tl» least, do not staled ^blic esteem. We may express 

sight seem, beca^ise, on 
•ilw^dne ddil not 

He ^e po^xilatlto,' ivio are its viotims than its.8iipporters, 

and* ^ *^ber .band, marked sy^^toms of improvement are not 

wimiingj and these are the more welcome, as the Southern Italians 
iha^ . qualities of chsimeter and: intellect which give promise that 
timy will not long be behind any of their countrymen when once 
the old superstitions and bad traditions are overcome. But while we 
must in faimefes acknowledge how much 1^11^ pr^ent is an advance 
upon the past, we must not deceive ourselves as to the vast difference 
between what we see in the present and what wo hope for the future. 
Now it cannot be disputed that a bank which has the privilege of 
issuing 'paper-money mnst be held in such estima^on that no breath 
of snapicion can rest on the regularity and impartiality of its dealing. 
But this imfortunately is not the case with the Banks of Naples and 
Sicily. Accusations have of late been launched against them, the 
truth of which we are not prepared to aflirm, but which, if false, 
ought to have been refuted at once, and by irresistible proofs. It is 
said tliat the position of the Bank of Naples has been compromised 
by loans made and credit given without sufficient security j and the •* 
Wik is further accused of having become a vast electioneering 
agency and of granting subventions which had no other justification 
than a political object. The Director of the Bmik of Naples was 
accused in o|pn Parliament of having used its funds for purposes 
of political propagandism j while as to the Bank of Sicily, some 
important documents bearing on a question personal to some of its 
administrators are said to have disappeared from among its papers, 
thus compromising the Director of^^the Bank, a man held in high 
esteem, and believed to be inaccessible toifpolitical manmuvres. 
The-€k>vemment, has now ordered an inquiry into the condition of 
^ l»uks of issue j bat the general tmns of the measure are com- 
rt^arded as 9 ^ device to avoid the appearance of directing 
against the two Southern banks in particular. At 
it has been decided, in the case of these two banks, to 
present man^ement, and appoint a Government Com- 

' ■ ’‘It ls evid of this kind cannot restore the public 

ooiifidieaa^, so long as the guilty remain unpunished ;||while, in a crisis 
sadk a» li»iy passing through, proce^ings like these 

the credit and weaken the position of the banks of issue 

gegaerally.'' It the duty Of tlie Government, not to shield the 
by measures intended s'mply to pacify the public, but to 
vissfe ofifenoea with tmflmching severity, and thus rally round 

tbems^f^ all thnt is good and sound in the country, to help to tide 
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over the immediate efiect m tibie maarkefc. It is in this way that the 
English Governmeni and England have acted; in 

crisis^ when indnslsial nondations at ho^e have ©mh^rras^ tl^ir 
relations witAi foreign bouhtriesU The Government Would never have 
allowed the Bank of England H ' meddle with ptditics, nor would its ' 
Directors ever have thought of doing so; and when Parliament has 
consented, as it did in 1857, to suspend the limits laid down by 
Peel’s Act to the issue of notes, the Bank has, at the same time, 
raised its rate of discount until the crisis has passed over* ’ ' 

The organisation of iredit is, as we have seen, diflScnlt in Italy, 
which has no such central Bank ; but there also the banks privileged 
1-0 issue notes represent a reserve to. which, in critical times, the 
public largely resort. They form strongholds on which those indus¬ 
tries which are temporarily embarrassed, ‘ but in fact economically 
sonnd, may rely for support; but for this very reason they must 
be carefully managed, and must not allow their magazines to be 
plundered. The Banks of Naples and Sicily are said to have granted 
large subventions without any suflScient guarantee.—that of Naples, 
especially, preferring to aspire to a hollow popularity rather tlian to 
maintaiu its own integrity. 

The position of the Banca Nazionale is different; but it has com¬ 
mitted other economical errors. With a capital of a hundred and 
fifty millions, and having discounted, last year, bills to the arqpunt of 
nearly three milliards, it lias not known how to refuse the frequent 
appeals of the Government for help to prevent or less^ threatening 
disasters, when it ought to have had ^he courage to meet Ministerial 
pressure with the language of reason. Exactly because it is the 
strongest financial force in the country, it is its duty to keep its 
resources unimpaired in critical^ jtimes: If it fails to do this, there 
remains nothing for H but a resort to extreme measures, more ruinous 
than the dangers which its pliancy was intended to avert. The 
Banca Kasionale not only issues notes and nnderttdces all sorts of 
financial transactions, but it is also a great indtistrial agency, and it 
was therefore the more dangerous for it to allow itself to be pressed 
by the Government into making grants in excess of its capital. Ihe 
crisis at Turin was escaped by the help pf the Banoa Nasuonale, in 
that of Borne it gave its ample suppoi't, and at Bari it intervened 
liberally; so that wherever there has been a case of illness the Bank 
has act^ at on^ as physician and sipk-nnrse. It' cannot be denied 
that, so far as we can see, the credit of the Bank, which is bonn^ np 
with tixat of the country, has hitherto remained unshaken, notwith¬ 
standing the (Strain put upon it. Yet we may well ask ‘whetber tibe. 
physician, whose place pan be taken by no other in tbe la|^ resort, 
has any right to exhaust, in services that do not belong to his proper 
domain, the forces which may at any time be called upon for the 
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fulfilment of his real and most .urgent duties. The consequences of 
. this intervention of the Banea Nasdonale in the difficulties of other 
banks and of private speouldtors are at present not limited to so many 
millions. Nearly the whole of its capital is invested in speculations* 
of doubtful success, some of which are almost sure to fail. And how 
is it to recover the twenty-eight millions which are believed to be in 
suspense, and which represent little less than a fifth part of its 
capital, so that it stands in almost the same position as the Bank 
of Naples, which has fifteen millions in suspense out of ar capital of 
seventy-one millions ? This state of things is aggravated by the open 
rivalry existing between the heads of the great establishments, so 
that you cannot converse with any one on the condition of Italian 
credit without hearing this or that director spoken of with distrust. 
Whether these suspicions are or are not well founded we cannot say ; 
but it is greatly to be regretted that such suspicions exist; and we 
believe that it goes far to account for the unsatisfactory condition of 
the Banks. 

But if such be the disorganisation of credit in Italy, and such its 
causes, the question arises, how is it to be remedied ? For the last 
three years we have seen the surplus of the country dwindling to a 
deficit, the war of tarifts with France producing a serious depression 
of the rate of exchange, certain taxes pushed to such a height that 
they have weakened industry by drying up its sources, banks failing 
or reduced to ask for a moratorium, other’Ibanks subsisting on their 
reserves and paying no dividend in the shareholders, and the revenuo 
from taxes on consumption declining—a sure sign of the economic 
exhausion of the country. In short, after a period of comparative 
prosjierity, the lean kine have swallowed up the fat ones, and the 
peninsula has been swept by all tl\e ills that belong to a time of 
adversity. Nevertheless, one finds amongst the adherents of the 
Government and many other politicians an astonishing serenity and 
confidence in the future, as if by a sort of necessity fine weather must 
follow storm; and, they rather fix upon every symptom of apparent 
amelioration than labour to meet and overcome the difficulties that 
surround them. This inclination to take things easily has its founda¬ 
tion, perhaps, in the somewhat fatalistic temperament of Southern 
countries; a little more enlightenment will lead them to discover 
that hoping for better weather does not do much to accelerate its 
coming, and that the first thing is to find out how to weather tljo 
storm, and the next, to go to sea next time in a bettor vessel. Even 
now, there are men in Italy who are eagerly calling for reforms which 
will enable the country to meet any future crisis more successfully. 
They dislike the constant interference of the Government, which has 
so often meddled, not to the advantage of the country, in matters 
relating to the public credit; and they propose that, in matters so 
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delicate as these banking questions, the Government should be sur¬ 
rounded and counselled by persons on whom no shadow of suspicion 
can fall. This ^refers, not to suspicions' of a personal kind, but to 
-what, as we have said, does actually exist—^the suspicion that public 
money is used fbtr political and party purposes. These men would 
like, not only to see transparent urns used at the elections, but to 
have the State colFers made of similar material, so as to enable the 
public to see that no unauthorised person meddles with the property 
of the natron. At the present moment the popular displeasure seems 
chiefly directed against the “ bears ” of the Exchange, who are accused 
of speculating on the crisis and discrediting the funds in order to 
profit by their fall ,* and the Government has been making a feint to 
pacify it by expelling some foreign journalists, who certainly were 
little to blame. But such arbitrary measures deave the real cause of 
the evil untouched; and well-informed people begin to fear that, 
while the subordinates are punished, the real authors of the banking 
crisis will go scot free. The fall of the funds may be attributable 
rather to real than to personal causes; but, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that if tho leading financiers had hold together as 
they ought, much of the mischief might have been avoided. 

«The national unity is indeed complete; but the economical and 
financial unity of Italy is scarcely yet sketched out, and still requires 
much care, because the provincial and party interests, which in matters 
political have been subordiiSated to the general good, are still very 
tenacious as regoi'ds matters of credit. 

Turning to the statistical reports, we find that Italy has, besides 
the six banka of issue, more than 100 ordinary credit-establishments, 
500 popular banks and co-operative lending societies, 200 savings 
banks, fourteen banks for agrarip,n purposes, and ten for household 
property—a number that seems excessive in proportion to the deposits, 
which are less than one milliard, and to the commerce of the country, 
which fluctuates between two and a half and two milliards. Such a 
network of institutions might be desirable in a community of much 
greater economic activity; but in Italy neither the organisation nor 
the cohesion of the various elements corresponds with this numerical 
abundance. 

Timely reforms may do a good deal to place the credit of Italy 
upon a surer foundation, and to develop the more hopefhl economical 
elements in the country; but such reforms require a strong Govern¬ 
ment, and one which, in dealing with economical questions, holds itself 
above all party views. 

m. 

Finally, we have to speak of the commercial and industrial condi¬ 
tion of Italy, the statistical accounts of which are unfortunately 
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somewhat defective, eit^r firom the diflScnlty of collecting the neces- 

• saiy data, or from the want of a proper machinery .for investigating 
them. 

, At the time when Italy became a nation her foreign trade was 
limited to a milliard and a half, of which 900,000,000 were import, 
and only 600,000,000 export. But tho political unification had an 
even more rapid and powerful influence than could have been expected 
on the industrial development of tho country. In ten years tho 
foreign trade had risen to two milliards, half import and half export— 
a manifest improvement in quality as well as quantity. It is true 
that the period from ISTl to 1873 was obviously exceptional, because 
Italy profited by the disturbance of trade arising, in Franco especially, 
from the Franco-German war ; but the statistics of 1885 show a total 
of two and a half milliards, two-fifths being exports and throe-fiftha 
imports. Hiis was a marked improvement, the exports having risen 
from -, V to of the whole; and the greater part of it was due to the 
French trade, which amounted to 830,000,000, or nearly one-third of 
the whole foreign, commerce of the country. 

But when in 1879 Germany set the example of a return to higher 
protective duties, the protectionist school in Italy became impatient 
of this slow rate of increase, and sought to stimulate its development 
by artificial means. Seizing the opportunity afforded by the expira¬ 
tion of the treaties of commerce, they proposed a revision of the 
general customs tarilf, not necessarily with the intention of pushing 
its provisions to an extreme hoight, but, at all events, with a view to 
raising it. But, as it always is in these cases, where legislative 
intervention promises larger profits to the citizen, tho majority became 
exacting, and pressed for a higher and higher tariff; and finally in 
1885, after long debates in Parliameiiit, a very high general tariff'was 
drawn up, in which some items reached a prohibitive figure. The 
immediate effect of this was the non-renewal of tho treaty of com¬ 
merce with France, the only country to which, roughly speaking, Italy 
exported more than she imported from it. The vast commerce of 
France suffered little from this collapse, for after a short stagnation it 
again followed its upward curve; but the much more precarious trade 
of Italy received a terrible blow from the loss, or partial loss, of the 
French market. From 2,608,000,000 fr. in 1887,it fell to 2,066,000,000 
fr.; and, what was worse, exportation was reduced to 891,000,000 fr., 
which was less than in any year since 1870. At the same time, ^ 
the new tariff raised not only the protective duties, but also the fiscal 
imposts on some colonial products, the consequence was a diminution 
of the revenue; and this, coinciding with the increased military 
expenditure, aggravated tffe financial crisis. 

The worst of the difficulty is now over; but the measure has done 
great mischief, and has not even attained its professed object. The 
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Government have been obliged to give way, to put an end to* the 
war of tariffs with France j and now it will cost infinite labour to 
recover the lost ground in the French market, and .particnlM-ly the 
‘market for Italian wines. Notwithstanding the qd valorem duties 
of 20, 30, and even 60 per cent., by which importation was to be 
hampered in order to increase the consumption of native products, 
the movement of exchange in 1880, and in the first six months of the 
present year, tends to reach its former level, the imports in 1889 having 
already reached one milliard, little less than it was before 'the new 
tariff, while the exports are much slower in regaining their former 
expansion. 

Yet, heavily as the Italians have paid for this futile experiment, 
there are people who even now repeat the maxim that a young indus¬ 
trial nation needs protection for its serious deV^elopment. Others, in 
theory, profess themselves free-traders, and, indeed, most of those who 
have studied political economy at all admit that free-trade is the really 
^ientific doctrine, and has been the tradition in Italy ever since it was 
inaugurated by Cavour; but, curiously enough, as soon as one passes 
from academic generalisations to concrete fact, the free-trader comes 
out with conditions and exceptions, and soon transforms himself into 
a real protectionist. Signors Magliani, Ellena, Luzzatti, *Lampertico, 
Grimaldi, all fall into this inconsistency. In their parliamentaiy 
speeches they are quite capable of beginning with an orthodox free- 
trade introduction, and winding up by proposing the increase of some 
duty. It is a fact that the principal authors of the tariff of 1885 are 
members of societies for the advancement of free-trade. This fine 
discrimination between theory and practice has indeed effaced the 
struggle between the “ liberalisti” and the “ vincolisti” of 1874, but 
people in general do not understand such subtle distinctions between 
principles and their practical application, and insist on judging the 
former by the latter. Those who have really studied the economical 
constitution of Italy recognise the error by which her leading men 
have allowed themselves to be carried away. It may be admitted that 
there are conditions under which protection is capable of producing 
good results, where it is only temporarily applied to save some threat¬ 
ened industiy; but when these conditions are wanting, and high pro¬ 
tective djuties are made a general and permanent system, the conse¬ 
quences cannot but be disastrous. If Italy were rich in capital, and 
the attempt were made to stimulate certain industries peculiarly 
adapted to the, country, a protective duty, such as, for instance, that 
on silk products, might be understood ; but as the most serious feature 
of her economical condition is a want of capital, it is a great mistake 
to raise the price of articles which could Be cheaply supplied by the 
foreign market, but which cannot be offered -to the consumer as the 
product of the native industry except at an exorbitant price. Even in 
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the oa&e of silk, which we admitted for argnment’s sake, a closer inves- 
. tigation will show that it is bad policy to foster its fabrication by arti¬ 
ficial means. Those who arS distressed at some 300,000,000 fr. worth 
of raw silk being fpported to France, Switzerland, Germany, and other' 
countries, and would rather see it turned into silken fabrics in Italian 
looms than sent to furnish the great establishments of ^^yons, Basle, 
and Grefeld with their raw material, overlook the fact that the rate of 
interest is much lower in those countries than in Italy, and that, at long 
as capital is so scarce and interest so high as it is at present in Italy, 
no raising of the duties on foreign silk goods will tempt that capital, 
on any large scale, into the silk industry. If the capital and the 
savings of the country were to be doubled, and the rate of interest 
consequently diminished, silk mills like those wo have mentioned, 
which are the result (5f accumulated capital and an industry of long 
standing, would spring up in Italy of their own accord. Just as a 
man cannot loam a language in three months, even though he works 
at it ten hours a day, because he has not time to digest what he learns, 
so a country like Italy, whose resources are only in process of develop¬ 
ment, cannot hurry her economic evolution without the risk of over¬ 
straining her own organism. 

Signs are not wanting, however, to show that a favourable reaction 
has set in. The fall of Signor Magliani, the late Minister of Finance, 
and the fact that Signor Ellena has not been allowed to succeed him, 
together with the superseding of Signor Luzatti as President of the 
General Committee of Ways and Means, show that the country has 
become awake to the errors of these gentlemen, and wishes to repair 
them. Signor Doda, the new Minister, has been able at once and 
without opposition to abolish the differential duties directed against 
France, which really have injured Italy herself; and he tidinits the 
necessity of revising the general tariff. There could be no more 
eloquent proof that progress has been made in the right direction. 


IV. 

It remains to draw conclusions from the foregoing observations. 

1. The supreme necessity is, to restore the balance of the Budget, 
It is true that there are emergencies in the life of nations when politi¬ 
cal necessity overrides the rules of finance, and it is necessary, as the 
French say, “ faire floche de tout bois.” Prussia, crushed by the ex¬ 
actions of Napoleon, yet found means to carry on a great war, from 
18J3 to 1815, in order to liberate Germany from French domination. 
Austria, when threatened with disintegration in 184*8 and 1849, in¬ 
curred vast debts to save •ficrself. And, in the same way, the wars 
without which the unification of Italy was impossible necessitated 
large loans, involving a heavy deficit. But the same great Prussian 
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Btatesmen, wbo strained the resources of the country to the last man 
and the last thaler fei a life-and-death struggle, immediately after the 
restoration of peace materially reduced the army, and intn^uced the 
strictest economies, so as to enable the impoverisl^ country gradu¬ 
ally to regain her equilibrium. It was just this far-sighted strength¬ 
ening of the economical forces of Prussia during the interval of peace, 
that placed her in a position, later on, to achieve the unity of Ger¬ 
man}^ It was otherwise with Austria and Italy. Austria, after 
crushing tBe rebellion, kept up her army on a footing which far ex¬ 
ceeded her resources; and the consequence was that she was beaten 
both in 1859 and in ISGG, Italy has now, in time of peace, increased 
her armaments to an extent which, as we have shown, was necessary 
neither to her security, nor to the comi)leteness of her military organi¬ 
sation ; and tliis policy has brought her to her present straits.* AU 
friends of Italy wish to see her as strong as possible ; but the very 
condition of that strength is financial soundness. The re-establish¬ 
ment of the equipoise between revenue and expenditure cannot be 
brought about by fresh taxation; for the existing taxes already press 
too heavily on the population. The proof of this is to bo found in the 
statistics of emigration, which are Tar higher in Italy than in any other 
continental State. The case of England stands by itself, because 
many parts of the United Kingdom are really ovei‘-populated, and 
because so large a proportion of the emigrants go to the British 
colonies. The emigration from the United Kingdom in 1888 was 
398,494, out of a population of thirty-eight millions, t In Germany, 
with her forty-seven millions of inhabitants, the number of emigrants, 
which in 1881 had risen to 229,902, had in 1888 dwindled to 98,5G8.t 
In Italy, with a population of thirty millions and a half, it was as 
follows:— 

1884 . . 147,017 1887 . . 215,666 

1885 . . 157,193 18s8 . . 290,786 

1886 . . 167,829 

And meanwhile the excess of births over deaths was when at its 
highest (in 1884) only 350,380 ; and in 1888, 29G,971.§ It is true 
that part of this emigration is only temporarj’^, consisting of labonrers, 
who go to France, Switzerland, or Germany, with the intention of 
retuming.il But even deducting these, the fact remains, that perma¬ 
nent emigration has increased more rapidly in Italy than in any other 
country. ’In 1888, as many as 204,264 went out to America alone, 

* As the Marquis Alflcri said in the Senate last March, “ the Triple Alliance of 
course, lie maintained ; but Italy’s sliare in i1 must be ]>roportionatc to her strength and 
I)er interests, •which arp, in the main, jmeific. It is all a question of proportion; but 
on that proportion depends the well-being of the country.” 
t Statistical Tables relating to Eruigriition, &c.., in l/:38. Board of Trade, Feb. 1889. 
t Monatsbefte zur Statistik dcs dentschen Reiches, 1889. 1. 

S Statistica della Eraigrazione italiana avvennta ncll’ Anno 1888. Roma, 1889. 
i| Turiello computes their numbers at 88,968 in 1884; at 80,164 in 1885; and at 
82.474 in 1886 (“ Governi c Governati In Italia,” 1889, p. 34). 
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and of these, 65,958 went to the Argentine Republic. All these emi¬ 
grants are finally lost to the mother country. Now it is, as we have 
already observed, not over-]population and tiie want of expansion which 
cause this excesmve emigration. People go to South America iif 
order to escape from their present distressed condition; and the same 
remark applies to the temporary emigrants ; for the Italian labourer 
goes from home to seek work where wages are higher and taxes lower. 
Wo believe we are, therefore, justified in saying that it should be the 
object of the (Tovemment to lighten and not to increase taSation ; and 
this is especially true as regards the salt tax, the land and house tax, 
and the tax on movable property. Again, as we have already observed, 
there are many branches of the civil service which ought to be better 
paid ; and the social legislation, if it is really to be carried into effect, 
will cost something for- factory inspectors, &c. So that it comes to 
this—that the only possible way to meet necessary expenses, and at 
the same time balance the Budget, is resolutely to out down the army 
and navy expenditure to the figure which was regarded as suflScient in 
1877, and which there is no reason to regaixl as insufficient now. 

2. Such a reform will facilitate the re-organisation of credit, which 
has been shaken principally by the constant appeals of the Govern¬ 
ment for help from the bankers in its money difficulties. The Act of 
1871' will have to be reconsidered; and the question its, whether it 
would not be well to revert to Cavour’s system of one large bank with 
provincial branches. In any case, means must be taken to prevent 
the public credit being mixed up in any way with political and party 
questions, and to ensure that those who are at the head of the various 
establishments shall be above all suspicion. 

3. Treaties of commerce with fixed tariffs should be concluded, in a 
liberal spirit, with the principal foreign countries, so that commerce 
and industry may be able to count on fixed duties for definite; periods, 
and not be exposed to sudden tluctuations cilused by changes in the 
general tariff. 

4. All this requires a strong Government; by which we mean 
neither an arbitrary Governmentalism nor a despotic Radicalism. As 
the Marquis Alfieri once observed, few people seem to realise what a 
heavy burden has been laid, in onr day, on the shoulders of the 
peoples by the semblance of sovereignty conferred upon them in the 
form of a democratic franchise.* But it is really only a semblance ; 
for experience goes far to show that no assemblies are more' easily fod 
by strong-willed politicians than those elected on this basis. The 
colonial policy of Italy was in fact inaugurated without the consent of 
Parliament, which found itself face to face with the /aii accomjM; 
and though the fresh outlay for military armaments was voted by the 

* For, as Mr. Uerburt ypcncer puts it., “ Ihc political superstition of the rlivinc right 
of rarlianicnhs has replaced that of the divine right, of Kings.” 
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Chambers, they were induced to vote it by the authority of Signor 
Magliani. The President of the Council, in his speech of last March, 
from which we have already quoted, attempted to divide the Parlia¬ 
ment into Conservatives and Radicals. He was sharply contradicted 
by the Marquis Alfieri, who said that such a distribution of terms was 
as false as it would be to make a distinction between Conservatives and 
Liberals in Italy. The real division of men in Italy, corresponding 
to the real division of opinions, was into Moderates, who are Liberals, 
and Radicals, who are Absolutists.* 

Signor Crispi himself has, in fact, undergone that same ‘‘ tras- 
formismo ” which he denounced in the time of Signor Depretis. He 
has tried to create a majority without clearly defined political prin¬ 
ciples, on the ground that practical reforms are the only object to be 
aimed at. He averred, indeed, in his speech of May 31, that he had 
never abandoned his old principles; but variations from his former 
policy are constantly being proved against him ; and he has, in fact, 
become the representative of the “ autoritarians.” In the speech just 
referred to, he not only declared that the country needed a strong 
popular Government, but added that the State could not tolerate, 
oirtside Parliament, the propagation of ideas which it deemed hurtful 
and dangerous. 

The most hopeful sign of political life in Italy, as it seems to us, is 
the Fedorazione CaVour, the new organisation of the Moderate 
Liberals. The tacit convention between the present Ministry and its 
majority is the reciprocal insurance of remaining in power. The 
Federazione Cavour, on the contrary, goes back to the traditions of the 
great statesman whose name it bears, who was always a true Liberal, 
resting the right of parliamentary discussion on broad representative 
principles, but who, at the sanpie time, was as heartily ^opposed to 
dogmatic Radicalism as to the once &mouB alliance of the throne and 
the altar. The Federation has already made considerable progress, 
and has rallied to it most of the more intelligent Moderates. We 
trust it may have further successes in the coming elections; for in pro¬ 
portion to its rising influence will be the chance of our seeing those 
reforms inaugurqited which we believe are necessary to place the afiairs 
of Italy on a sounder economical basis. 

F. Heinkich Geffckek. 

* The real liacliciJK, however, and their few aiUicrenta (who are partiaanB of the 
Italia irredenta, and are now clanionrinf' for the Trentino and Trieste, while they 
i^ruoro, oddly enough, the far more Italian Bwina canton of TosKin) are quite without 
inlluence, because everybody can see that such a policy as theirs must involve the 
country in fresh wars. 
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T he coTTung session of Parliament will have its time largely 
devoted, again, to a discussion of the Irish question. Pronii->- 
nent among the subjects to be considered will be the distress- 
occasioned by the failure of the potato crop. And hero we shall- 
have the inevitable divergence of view, even upon matters of fact, 
which party feeling introduces into every Parliamentary debate, on 
every phase of the Irish problem. It will be asserted, on the one hand, 
by those in sympathy 'with the Irish people, that the potato crop has 
been all but a complete failure along the whole Western sea-board of 
Ireland. • Per contra, the supporters of Her Majesty’s Government 
will contend that the extent of the distress has been greatly exagge¬ 
rated, and for political purposes. Parliament will be divided in if» 
opinions for the same reasons, and to the same extent, that the organs- 
of political opinion have been in conflict over the matter since the ciy 
of distress was first raised in July. ^ . 

It is of the utmost importance that the real extent of the faiiifre ■ 
of the food crop of the poorest portions of Ireland should be known.' 
to the public. There has been, and, unfortunately, there is still,. 
BOipe exaggeration, on both sides. On the part of the people there iw 
Hiis to be said in extenuation of the cry of “widespread famine.” 
They have a vjvid recollection of the criminal neglect of the Govern¬ 
ment in 1846, on the very eve of the Great Famino of that period. 
It is imown in every peasant’s home in Ireland that tens of thousands 
of litres were lost, but yet a generation ago, through the indifference 
which the then rulers of Ireland exhibited towards a starving nation, 
notwithstanding the wathings of O'Connell, Smith O’Brien, and 
others, of what would happen if timely provision were not made. 
And evrni later still, in the partial famine of 1879 and 1880, it is 
VOL. Lvm. 2 s ♦ 
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remembered^ especially m tbe West of IroWd, tbat^wbez^ tbe <ciy of 
impending distrei^ was fmat raised, the ^en G^ovmitkmesit ofi'Irebkiid, 
tbroagb its spc^eemaa m the House of Gdmmons, the Bt. Hah: JiimeB 
Lc^ber, declared that the alarm was sounded for pdith^l 

objects onlyi and that no real danger was to be apprelmhded* !For 
the peasantry Hring in the distressed areas, subject as they are to 
chronic desti^^on, and knowing that one of England’s favourite 
panaceas for Hish poverty has always been Irish emigration, allow¬ 
ance must* be made for the cry of “ famine ” that has gone up along 
the Western sea-board. 

There has been exaggeration on the other side, and of a more cfnel 
char^ter. Mr. Jackson, M.P., the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasuiy, and other supporters of Her Majesty’s Government, includ¬ 
ing Mr, Leonard Courttfey, M.P„ have told the public that they have 
been to Ireland, that they have gone on a tour of inspection to the 
districts where destitution was most to be expected, and that they 
have fonnd little or nothing in the actual state of things to justify 
the alarm that has been sounded.^ The reliableness of this “ inspec¬ 
tion.’’ of the poor localities made by visitors like Mr- Jackson 
may be rightly estimated from the fact, which has been publicly 
stated and not since contradicted, that the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury spent but one night in Gweedore, in Donegal, and that 
inside of an hotel. It has been asserted by the Bev. James 
MoFadden that Mr. Jackson visited no house and took no steps, 
beyond driving through Gweedore, to ascertain whether or not the 
distress was likely to be acute or otherwise in this poor district during 
the winter. 

From my point of view, the present distress, be it great or small, 
should lead more to a considerjition of a permanent remedy for the 
state of things always to be found in the social condition of the people 
of the distressed areas, than to a passing provision for the present partial 
fsulure of the potato crop. I agree with what Mr. Tuke says at the 
of his letter in the Tmes of October 15, excepting where be 
tal^ pf “ congested ” districts, as I fail to see where congestion, in 
the real meaning of the word, is found in any part of the- West of 
Ireland, if we take into account the waste and.nnodcupied land that, is 
to be seen, on every hand. Mr, Tuke .says: 

“ This is third time in the last ten years that a partial failure of the 
pdtato crop has placed the inhabitants OP portions of the congested districts 
of Ir^nd in more ot less danger of scarcity of food, and it is perfectly evi¬ 
dent that the material condition of these districts is such as to render the 
recurrence of simil^ periods a certainty whenever the climatic influences are 
unfavourable to the growth of the potato. . . The evil is one whioh ©o 

merely political measures can remedy, and must equally recur, Whether 
Ireland is subject to British or Irish rule. Is it not possible, after th© 
experience of the past, for men of all shades of political opinion, and irre- 
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apective of party, to unite and inaugiu-ate such economic measures as will 
surely, though it may be dowly, remove this constantly recurring cause of 
dispute and suffering? ’* 

Subject to the objection I hare already taken to the term “ con-^ 
gested districts,” and to the further remark which implies that “ Iriflfi 
rule ” would be as reaourceless as the present system, in. providing 
an efficient remedy for periodical destitution—a remark in which I do 
not coincide—^Mr. Take’s conclusions are beyond dispute. 

The “ economic measures” which Mr. Tuke suggests (and we may 
confidently take it that Mr. Take is voicingthe opinions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in this particular instance) are not difficult to understand. 
Mr. Take believes in the emigration of the Irish people out of Ireland. 
It is the one sovereign rempdy for Irish social ills which the philanthro¬ 
pists of England have always held to. It is the remedy which Mr. 
lialfonr evidently had in his mind when, speaking in Newcastle the* 
other day, he referred to the “ excessive population in the West of 
Ireland.” Excessive population ! Mr. Balfour must have been draw¬ 
ing largely on the ignorance or the credulity of his Newcastle Tory 
audience when he made use of this extraordinary expression. The 
population of the West of Ireland is less, per the number of human 
beings to the square mile, than that of any of the other provinces of 
Ireland, or of any country in Europe. From 1841 to 1881, the number of 
houses in the province of Connaught alone decresased 95,000, repre¬ 
senting a population of over 470,000 that had disappeared out of five 
counties within those forty years. When we calculate, in addition to 
this decrease, what the natural increase would have been, if these 
half a million of people had remained in Connaught, we can then 
niiderstajid what a mockery it is to talk of “ excessive population ” 
in such a depleted country. I believe Mr. Balfour has never been in 
Connaught. This may possibly accoimt for his astounding ignorance 
of the economic conditions of that part of Ireland. 

The Chief Secretary, on the same subject and on the same occasion, 
lectured the Irish politicians because they did not “ preach to the 
Irish people that possibly they might be better off if they depended 
less on the potato.” Mr. Balfour siieaks as if the Irish people, in 
the distressed areas, had the choice and the facilities of cultivating 
whatever kind of food it might please their friends to recommend to 
them. If Mr. Balfour had the most elementaiy acquaintance with 
tlje We^t of IrelaJid, he would know that the reason why the people 
are so dependent upon the potato for their sixstenance, and why we 
are fa<?e to face with visitations of periodic distress, is because the 
people are actually restricted to the poorest kind of land, and to the 
smalle^fi quantity of this land, for which, in addition, they are rented 
exorbitantly. Upon this* last point I shall give testimony of far 
greater weight than the evidence of Mr. Balfour. The late Mr. John 
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Bright, speaking in the House of Commons during the passage of 
the Land Act of 1881, of the cottiers of Connaught, said t 

“These men, living in hovels scarcely better than wigwams, have 
^ three or four or five acres of land, that really is so poor that it seems 
sfiwiost impossible for them to live upon it. Mr. Tuke has given in 
his pamphlet the testimony of a Yorkshire farmer visiting that region. 
He said he believed the farms had on them what was three or four 
times the original value, which had been put on the land entirely by 
the small tenants.” 

What is wanted is, that these industrious peasants should have access 
to the enormous tracts of grazing and waste land that are to be found 
in every one of the Western counties. In their present condition, con- 
iined to holdings of inferior land, averaging not more than five acres,, 
the cottier peasants are compelled to cultivate that article of food which 
will yield the largest results to their labour : Ibhat is, the potato. Its 
cultivation, and the dependence of the people upon it, are necessities 
of their present economic condition. Give them more laifd, double or 
treble the size of their holdings, and the advice which Mr. Balfour 
gives to Irisli politicians, to preach dependence npon some other article 
of food than the potato, could and would be followed. 

The increase in the size of their holdings would enable them te 
cultivate, besides the potato, such eatables as oats, lentils, peas, 
beans, cabbages, and other kinds of cereal and farinaceous foods, 
suitable to the humid climate of Ireland, which would make the 
people practically independent of the potato, and secure them against 
the consequences of its chronic failure. This is the only true economic 
remedy for Irish distress. It is an obvious and natural remedy, and 
one which it ought not to be difficult to apply. 

All political parties are now agreed, more or less, upon tbe 
principle of migration. The Government, in their Land Purchase BilS 
of last year, were prepared to apply this principle, under certain safe¬ 
guards, to what are termed the “ congested districts.” Why cannot 
Mr. Balfour drop his Land Purchase scheme, which is opposed by 
both the Liberal and the Pamellite parlies, as well as by many 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Government? To persist in carry¬ 
ing through Parliament the Bill of last Session; to propose 
that a pauperised peasantry should go through the farce of 
“ purchasing” their holdings, and thereby stereotyping their present 
V partially pauperised condition, would be nothing short of a piece of 
criminal 'l^islative folly. I do not believe that the Government, 
with all its insensibility to national sentiment in Ireland, and to 
popular feeling in Great Britain, will have the hardihood to pmpetrate 
a job of that kind now. But an honest attempt to provide something 
like a permanent remedy for recurring fiestitution in the l^est of 
Ireland would command the support of every political party, and 
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• would enlist the assent and* the sympathies of the taxpayera 
generally. ^ ^ 

Financially considered, a scheme of migration, adequate to they 
necessities of the case, need not alarm any one. One-third of tEe 
sum which Mr. Balfour proposed that Parliament should vote for the’ 
purposes of the Land Purchase Bill, would more than suffice to banish 
the Chase of recurring distress from the Western counties once and for 
all. It would be money well expended, no matter from wjiat point 
of view—English or Irish—it may be considered. Part of the neces¬ 
sary means for the working of such a scheme is already in existence. 
If the Land Commission were empowered by Act of Parliament to 
acquire land for migration purposes, it would only be necessary 
to invest the Commission with authority to expropriate such land¬ 
lords 'and graziers as are in' possession of land deemed suitable 
for the object in view. There would be little or no opposition to 
the exercise of such authority. The question would bo one of price 
only, and the practical knowledge possessed by the Department pre¬ 
sided over by Commissioners McCarthy and Lynch would, be a 
guarantee to the public that no unreasonable compensation would be 
given to the few proprietors who would be required to surrender their 
land for the carrying out of the proposals which Parliament would 
emotion. 

It would bo essential to success, however, that in whatever addi¬ 
tional machinery might be required to carry out a migration scheme, 
a regard for public feeling should be shown. County government, 
if it existed, would, of course, supply the representative element which 
(the taxpayers of the three countries would look for and demand in 
the application of such a measure as that suggested. Pending the 
advent of Local Government in Ireltted, special provision could be 
made for local representation upon such a Migration Board or Depart¬ 
ment would form the kernel of tlie Bill which would be submitted 
to P^iament. To* some little extent this was proposed in the 
migration part of Mr. Balfour’s Bill of last year, and all that would 
have to be done in the new measure would be to widen the area of 
representation, and to make some provision of an elective nature that 
Would enable working men to have a voice in the appropriation of 
«uch lands as the State would acquire for the general purposes of 
the Bill 

An absolutely essential part of any scheme of migration dealing" 
with the people dong the West coast of Ireland, should be their train¬ 
ing in improved methods of agriculture. With more land to their 
holdings, there would be every incentive to increased industry, and, I 
believe, wery desire on the part of the poor people to build themselves 
«p into a state of social self-dependence. Normal schools of agricnl- 
ture would have to be established in each county, if not in each 
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barony, in wHcb tba miration principle might be applied, ^ese 
schools could be placed under the charge of the Ohrie^ian Brothers,’ 

. whope admirable system of industrial education is so much appreciated 
in*Belgiunr*and in'France. The people would have confidence in such 
teachers, and no friction would be likely to arise. ' 

The money required for the working of such a migration scheme as 
that suggested, need not come from any source outside of Ireland, and 
beyond w^at is due to her on account of excessive taxation. The 
Committee which was appointed near the close of the last session, on 
the motion of the Chancellor o^ the Exchequer, to inquire into the 
financial relations of Ireland with Great Britain, will, it is presumed, 
report when its labours are finished that Ireland’s contribution to the 
Imperial Treasury has been far higher than her taxable capacity 
should have been burthened with. ^r. Qiffen’s evidence on* this 
point will be comclasive with all dispassionate critics;— 

“ Ireland's gross contributions are now about £7,000,000, but duties aie 
paid in Ireland on spirits consumed in Englan<l, and duties are paid in 
England on tobacco and tea consumed in Ireland. It seems to bo believed 
that, after corrections are made on this head, about £0,700,000 repre¬ 
sents the contributions of Ireland for Impeiial purposes; the contributions 
of Great Britain being nearly ten times that amount. In other words, 
Ireland, while constituting only about one-twentieth of the United King¬ 
dom'in resources, nevertheless pays one-tenth or one-oleventh of the 
taxes. Ireland ought to^ pay about £.'},{}00,000, and it pays nearly 
£7,000,000. At present nearly the whole taxable income of tlio Irish 
people is, in fact, absorbed by the State. Tlio taxable income being about 
£15,000,0(*0 only, the Impeiial Government, as we have seen, takes nearly 
£7,000,000, and the local taxes are over £3,000,000 more, or about 
£30,000,000 in all. The taxable income is that which remains after the 
smallest average allowance per head for the bare necjeSsaries of life has been 
deducted. So large a proportion of taxation to taxable income would be 
a serious fact for any countiy,* and thei'e can be little accumulation in 
■ Ireland under such conditions. Considerations like these, which are so 
material, have hitherto made no impression on the Imperial Parliament.” 

The application of whatever money may be legally due to i^eland 
from this excessive taxation to the permanent alleviation of Irish 
distress, would be a popular act of justice, which could not help being 
productive of great good all round. 

It is to be feared, however, that what the Government will projKise 
to Parliament will not be a permanent but a temporary relief, and 
thet the main feature of their scheme will be emigration. Emigrar- 
I,ion is undoubtedly what Mr. Tuke hints at in the “economic 
measures ” he suggests in his letter to the Times. The expatriation 
of what remains of the Celtic portion of the population of Ireland is 
also likely to appeal for sanction and support to the landlord Tory 
party. A weekly paper, supposed to be controlled, if not owned, by 
a subordinate member of Her Majesty’s Government, has already 
openly advocated the converting of the whole West of Irelahd into “ a 
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series of cattle, randies.** It behoves, therefore, all who are opposed 
alike to the further dopopulaiaoii of Ireland, and to th^ extension of 
the,^htige grazing farms ^rhich have already all bnt destroyed the 
sources of agricultural industry in a great part of that counf^, to bj^n 
the alert and to be prepared to give every possible opposition tir'wch 
a policy. The sending of. twenty or thirty thousand families from 
Ireland to Canada should be, and would be, resisted all round, dt 
would give rise to feelings of bitterness and opposition in Ireland, 
while it would be sure to awaken hostile apprehensions in the minds 
of the working classes of Canada and the United States. The de¬ 
portation of such a number of poor people to Canada would mean the 
expenditure of an enormous amount of money, if the emigration was 
not lo be carried out in a spirit of indifference as to how the people 
fared after they left Ireland. It is safe to say, therefore, that a 
scheme of emigration, pure and simple, is not likely to find full favour 
with Parliament, nor to win any appreciable support from public 
opinion. 

The minor remedy of the Government will probably confine itself 
to the construction of a few light railways, and the sanction of out¬ 
door relief in Unions where acute distress may exist. 

The building of railways in Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and Clare, 
will effect some good presently and permanently. Employment 
will be found, during at least a portion of the winter, for some 
people in some parts of the distressed areas, and the laying down of 
these railways will, undoubtedly, be of some permanent value to the 
localities. Opposition to this part of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government is therefore uncalled for. Doubtless the object of the 
Government, in proposing to construct these lines, is to offer so much 
of a bribe to the Irish people. From this point of view, there is 
some justification for some of thfe Parliamentary objection that has 
been taken to the light railways project. But as the Irish people are 
not so easily bribed out of their national convictions as all that, and 
as we are face to face with a season" of severe destitution, the work 
which the building of these railways will supply, in several of the 
districts of the West, should be welcomed as a seal relief measure 
for the winter and spring now before ns. 

Now, as to the probable extent of this destitution, my own opinion 
is that it will not be nearly as acute or as widespread as was the 
distress of *78 and *80. The calamity of those years was occasioned, 
&s much, if not more, by debilitated seed as by a wet summer. • 

; Bince then, new and vigorous seed potatoe-s have been introduced 
into the country. In most instances the substituted seed was such as 
grows best in peaty soil, and makes the stoutest resistance to adverse 
climatic conditions. But where the seed has again become debOitated, 
or where, as unfortunately is largely the case, the worst potatoes-are 
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put on one side, for seed purposes, the crop of 1890 is a complete and 
disastrous failure. In the districts where this has occurred, districts 
that may be said to' comprise one or two of the Unions in Done^,. 
Mayo, and Galway, and, probably, one each in Clare, Kerty, and West 
Corfe^i.full relief of some kind must be provided from the end of 
November until next year s harvest supplies the people with their own 
food. This, of course, implies that new seed potatoes must be got for 
the people within these Unions, early in the new year. It is not likely 
that much opposition will be given to a proposal for Government help 
in this matter. There was an Act passed in 1880, at the instance of 
Col. Nolan, M.P., which enabled the Local Government Board in 
Ireland to loan seed, or the price of seed, to distressed tenants through 
the Poor Law Boards. A similar measure will have to be passed in 
the coming Session. 

The form which the immediate and pressing relief shall take ought 
to be a matter of anxious consideration to all those who have the moral 
welfare of the Irish peasantry at heart. That direct relief, either in 
food or in money, has a demoralising effect upon the people, is 
beyond dispute. That is admitted al}, round, and by none more 
readily than by those who know the people best and are most anxious 
to come to tbeir asaiatEmce in face of this calamity. It is not, however, 
an easy matter to decide how assistance of this kind can be given that 
shall combine the necessary relief with the minimum of injurious conse¬ 
quences. It ought to be a condition, both of Government effort and 
of whatever is attempted by public benevolence, that work of some 
kind should be done by those to whom relief is extended. 

In 1886, on the occasion Of a partial famine in the Island of 
Achin, which is again threatened with severe destitution, the 
respected parish priest, the Rev. Father O’Connor, aided by the 
then Protestant minister, the Reiv. Mr. Grear, supei'intended the 
construction of over one hundred miles of road by the islanders, by 
means of money wbiph was supplied by me out of a small fund which 
American friends placed at my disposal. These roads are of per¬ 
manent use, while the money and the food that were given to those 
who built them were received as wages and not as doles of charity. 
In each of the Unions where acute distress will exist during the 
winter ar^ spring months, there ought to be no difiBculty in getting 
the people, through the medium of local committees, to. undertake 
useful work of some kind or otlier. . 

Oojmde the districts specified where severe distress will be found, 
there are numerous other places, where the bad nature of the land^ 
and the inferior character of the seed, have brought about a failure of 
the potato crop, in some degree less pronounced, but nevertheless to 
such an extent as will make a dependence qpon^ihis yield difficult and 
precarious. What is to be done fbr the people in these places is 
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really hard to determicie.' the workhouse they will not, and 

^should not go} beoanse wlieu once’the stigma of pauperism attaches to 
the Irish peasant, he hecomas afterwards worthless to himself, to his 
country, and to society. These are cases in which neither the Govern-^ 
anent nor the Poor-Law Unions are likely to intercede—where the 
persona relieved are not prepared -to pay the penalty of the work¬ 
house for the relief that is offered. • It is here where some public 
■effort will be called for before the winter is over, and which will 
have to be continued on through the spring and early summer. 
Hpw is this effort to be put forth, and how is the relief, when 
obtained, to be applied ? Five or six (practically rival) committees 
sprang into active philanthropy in 1879-80, the result being that 
while few if any of our people suffered from starvation, a great 
number, who really needed no help, obtained it, just the same. A 
repetition of anything of this kind would. bo a calamity almost as 
bad as to allow some vfctims of the potato blight to die of hunger. 
The moral death of thousands will tell more injuriously on Ireland 
than veritable cases of starvation could possibly do. Both these 
evils could, however, be avoided if a central committee of prac¬ 
tical men undertook the task of administering whatever help might 
be contributed to meet the exigencies of the distress. 

But there are a few other considerations which cannot be over¬ 
looked in a discussion of remedies for Irish distress. ■ America, true 
to the generous impulses of her people, has already moved in the 
matter of providing relief. What is Ireland going to do ? or, i*ather, 
why should any external help be either asked for or expected? 
There are over £30,000,000 of money in Ireland at this 
moment, in banks and otherwise. A mere tithe of this would suffice 
to avert starvation from the people and the shame of alms receiving 
from the country. Again, food in enormous quantities—in cattle, 
sheep, pig^ butter, bacon, eggs, &c. Ac.—will be shipped every w;eek 
during the winter, as was the casein 1879-80, while relief will be 
coming in tlie opposite direction for the succour of a country which 
exports such food! Do not these astounding anomalies in the 
economic condition of Ireland point to a real, a lasting remedy, as 
being the one paramount duty which the recurrence of distress, for 
the third time in ten years, imposes upon Parliament ? ^ 


Michael Davitt. 
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STANLEY AND EMIN PASHA. 


I T is my intention to bring before the British public some facts 

regarding the relations of Mr. Henry Stanley to Emin Pasha. 

In the controversy which has arisen with reference to this subject^ 

the old motto, “ andiatur et altera pars " should be applied;—the 

more so, as many charges have been brought against Emin Pasha 

which he cannot contradict or refuto because he is absent. 

, ♦ 

The accusation of being partial cannot certainly be raised against 
me. I have ever been as much a sincere admirer of the explorer of the 
Congo river as of the man who, under Grordon, organised the equatorial 
province of Egypt, and alone resisted successfully for years the 
advance of Malidism. But I know that the English public will care 
to hear Emin'Pasha speak for hmiself rather than come to conclusions 
unfair or even unjust. 

"l^at I am about to publish now was told me at Mp^apWa by 
.Emin Pasha himself, with the understaiiding that I should be per¬ 
mitted to publish it. 

According to what Emin told me, the first' time Stanley arrived 
at the Mwata Nzigc, he was in an almost ruined condition. Emin 
thought that Stanley would not have been able to return if he had 
not given him food and help. Hoturally 1 am unable to endome or 
refute this opinion. According to my views existence iii Africa 
4epends *not so much on exterior resource, as on personal resourtse, 
and in the ‘latter kind Mr. Stanley has never been wanting. His 
capacity of^nding expedients of all kinds was fuljy acknowledged by 
Emin PasEi| and his presence of mind, his resolution, had made on 
him a deep impression. %. 

Wlien Stanley arrived at the Mwata Nzige for tibe second time, ho 
at once announced to the Pasha that he had with him orders from 
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the >Khedi7e to evacuate the equatorial province. The Khedive, he 
said, wished to give up the whole Soudan, and could not allow any 
longer that one of his (^vemors should maintain himself on the 
Upper Nile. This communication of Stanley cannot fml to appear 
strange;—^the more so that it was in direct opposition to the interests of 
civilisation and European politics, the only motives which had ostensibly 
led to Stanley’s expedition. Stanley, by making himself the carrier of a 
message doing away with all the work of civilisation on the Upper 
Nile, was working for barbarism in general, and for Mahdism in parti¬ 
cular. If it was intended to open up Central Africa to European 
ciYilisation, the fii'st thing to do was to strengthen Emin’s position 
in Equatoria, not to abolish it. What interest could Europe, and 
especially England, have in removing this last stronghold of a higher 
civilisation ? . * 

The Emin Pasha Belief Expedition had been organised in Europe, 
not so much in order to save the person of Emin as in order to 
strengthen the bearer of European civilisation and culture, and political 
influence on the Upper Nile. 

I must say that in this proposition of Stanley, as made to Emin, 
there is something quite unintelligible; nor can I help thinking 
that it was made for the purpose only of rendering Emin Pasha more 
willing to accept the propositions to be made afterwards. After 
having given up the political position lawfully occupied by him up 
to the time of Stanley’s arrival, Emin might be expected to receive 
the proposition of a new political basis to work from. To impress 
him more strongly, Stanley made him understand that he had instruc¬ 
tions to carry out the Khedive’s orders in the last resort by force. 

Now let us attempt to understand Emin’s position. For years his 
people had been informed that the whites were going to relieve him, 
and now that this expedition of Europeans had come at last, how 
could he dare to fight them without utterly denying the moral 
principles on which he had based his policy. So it came that he was 
forced to try to compromise with Stanley; and all fair-minded people 
will grant that, under the circumstances,* even the boldest and most 
, inconsiderate could not have afforded to take any other course than 
tihe one taken by Emin. 

After several days (said Emin), “ while I was considering Stanley’s 
firat proposition, he surprised me with a second one. It was just the 
reverse of the first one, but that did not prevent Stanley from bringing 
along both of them in his pocket/’ In the name of the King of the 
Belgians Stanley requested Emin not to obey the Khedive’s orders, 
not to evacuate Equatoria, but to hoist there. the flag of the Congo 
Free State. If he ft^ould do so, the king would make him his 
Governor-general for that district, and would grant him.one thou¬ 
sand pounds per month for the expenses of the administration of 
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the district. As to ^mux’s personal interest, he was asked to .naane 
his figure, and was told in advance that it would be granted. , . But 
Stanley, said Emin, very soon afterwards told me that ho did not 
advibe.me to accept that proposition. The Congo Free State, he said, 
was in a bad state of confusion, and Emin could plainly see how he, 
Stanley, had been treated by the Kiog of the Belgians. It vJ^as only 
several days later that Stanley came out with his real plan, the third 
proposition, which again stood in direct opposition to the two former 
ones. In the name of the British East African Company he proposed 
to Emin to go round the Victoria Nyanza to its north-east corner, to 
Kavirondo. There Emiin was to be established on an island, and left 
to fortify his position. Stanley would then hurry to the coast, and go to 
Mombasa to raise ammunition and troops for Emin. The British 
East African Company was to take the whole ariiliy of Emin into its 
service, every man with the rank and pay he possessed while under 
Egyptian rulcl Emin Pasha was to be Governor under the Company 
of all lands on the Upper Nile. As for his salary, that was to be 
settled by him with the Company. Stanley brought forward a con-, 
tract with that Company, stamped and sesded in London, and only 
needing Emin’s signature to make it perfect. Finally, £8000 was 
agreed upon as the salary. 

!nie troops which Stanley was to bring back from Mombasa were 
t8 restore the Christians to Uganda under the leadership of Emin, 
fight Unyoro, and then reoccupy Emin's old province; all this to 
be achieved in the name of the British East African Company. 
Stanley, after having brought up these auxiliary troops for Emin, 
was then to withdraw and go off to England. 

Of course, the pliability of Stanley, who was himself the bearer of. 
three messages or propositions whereof any one, by its nature, excluded 
the possibility of even considering the oilier two, was somewhat con¬ 
fusing ; but however that might be, Emin Pasha, with a heavy heart 
and under the force of circumstances, made up his mind to accept the 
third offer. , 

Then a part of his people,' who would not quit their homes on the 
Nile which had become dear to them, mutinied, and refused to pro¬ 
ceed. Stonley and Emin Pasha, however, left the district and 
advanced on the west side" of the lake. When camping at Bnsagala, 
wei^eonth-west of Uganda, they received the messengers of the 
Chris^ao King Mwanga, imploring their help against the Arab 
party. The chief of this Uganda mission was a certain Marco, who 
later spent two months in my camp and in my immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and to whom I owe several details regarding Stanley’s departure. 
Stanley refused to help the Christians, remarking “ that he was too 
weak for such an undertaking." It was then that Emin Pasha 
offered to go to Uganda alone with his own peopje, if Stanley would 
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permit it. But Stanley had Emin Pasha put under watch, and 
threatened to proceed a^inst him by force should he attempt to carry 
out that idea. 

Thus it came about that Stanley’s expedition passed by TJgapda 
without entering it, and missed the right moment for bringing that 
country peacefully under English influence, just as Mr. Jackson a 
little later lost his chance while he was on the east side of the lake 
at Kavirondo. Both leaders, Stanley as well as Jackson, failed to 
enter Uganda at the right moment, because they over-§stimated the 
danger of such a venture, and so it happened that 1, with fifty men 
only,' having left the coast two years and a half later than Stanley 
and eight months later than Jackson, was the first on the spot. 

As for Stanley, having reached the south end of the Victoria 
Nyanza at Usumbiro, he could not make up his mind to carry, out 
the promise held out*to Emin—viz., to bring him around the east 
coast of the lake to Kavirondo, and establish him there as agreed. 
He suddenly declared himself unable to do so without an express 
order of the Queen of England. Emin understood then that he had 
been taken oat of his own country under pretences or promises not 
to be realised afterwards. He had lost what he possessed, and now 
was forced, against his inclination, to accompany Stanley to the coast. 
As a matter of course cordial relations could not exist between the 
two parties xmder such circumstances. 

I shall not personally take part against Stanley, but in the interest 
of truth I must add that what I heard' about Stanley’s personal 
behaviour, not from Emin, but from the missionaries on the Nyanza, 
ccmld not diminish the naturally bad feeling between the two parties. 
One day two (latholic missionaries came from Ukumbi to Usumbiro- 
to pay their respects to Emin. They found the whole party at 
dinner, Stanley at the head pf the* table, with a half bottle of wine 
and served in European fashion, but -all others at the same table 
without wine, and living on negro fare. Sneh a glimpse of the 
social intercourse among the members of the expedition speaks 
volumes, and it would be perfectly useless for me to add a single 
word. I am not at all surprised that Stanley should speak con¬ 
temptuously of Emin Pasha. , The two men were too different to 
understand one another. I believe Stanley lacks the oigan necessary 
to appreciate a delicate and sensitive character like that of Emin Pasha, 
just as a tuan with a bad cold is un|ble to enjoy the beauty of a field 
of roses, but the beauty exists nevertheless. To me Emin Pasha 
appears as a model in the faithful performance of duty, the serious¬ 
ness of his scientific labours and his moral tact. The fact of his not 
canng to go to Europe, to be feasted and honoured like others, is- 
proof enough of genufhe modesty and candour of principle, as ia 
also the fact that he refrained from taking £3000 to enter the British 
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service, not, however, mainly from national feelings, for he had been 
willing to take service with ihe British, but because his uinermost 
feelings had been hurt % Stanly’s behaviour towards him. 

..Highly as I estimate Emin’s character,'! am glad to think thiU} 
herein I agree with the Englishman Gordon, who entrusted him with 
his difficult post on the Upper Nile ; also with the Englishman, Hr. 
Fdkin, who has praised Emin for his high administrative qualities, 
and his very noble principles. 

I feel certain that, after so many misrepresentations and suspicions 
thrown on him, the truth regarding Emin’s character cannot fail to 
get known, and if these lines should in any way serve to bring this 
about they will achieve all they are intended for. 


Carl Peters. 



CATHERINE BOOTH. 


W HEN a.bright star at which we have been gazing is suddenly 
overclouded there is a momentary sense of dazzled bewilder¬ 
ment. At the closing in of a brilliant life, and the disappearance from 
among us of a remarkable personage, it seems better to bold one’s 
breath, and wait for awhile before attempting to measure in words the 
full meaning of the character, the call, and the teaching of the life which 
has ceased, as we suppose, for this world. The last affecting and 
tender words of the Mother of the Salvation Army, , while passing 
over Jordan, are yet too vividly before our minds,—the picture given 
(ideally sweet and full of triumph) of her farewell to her family and 
friends is too prominent in our memory, to allow us to trace with 
perfect calmness of judgment the bearing of her life and work on 
the future, or to estimate adequately the effect on the world of the 
past years of her labours. What can be said, for the present, more 
than has been said ? For myself I can only record a few of the 
impressions which I have received during the rare personal interviews 
which I have had with Mrs. Booth. It would not be worth while to 
say anything at second-hand, nor can I do so. The impressions given 
at first-hand are feV and imperfect; but such as they are, they may 
be interesting to some who loved her, and to the many who still 
inquire, hopefully or critically, concerning the character and work of 
the Salvation .^my, 

‘ Of the points which have struck me most in connection with -the 
Mother of the Salvation Army, the first is the Family Idea, as illustrated 
IE her own household and throughout the organisation which she 
guided. Tho Family—the foundation-stone of society, the most sacred 
of human institutions, to which Jehovah has given the sanction of 
his‘own name, calling himself “The God of the families of the whole 
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earth”—^this ideal constantly needs to he reviyed )Snd forUfied. In 
order to revive and consecrate in ah especial tnanneh Ij^efore tJtie wk)le, 
world the idea of the Family, Mrs, Booth must have heen egwciidly 4'Mied,. 
-and was so, by her own singular felicity and distingaished success aa 
a wife and mother. It would seem that this marriage was made, indeed,, 
and this family planned in Heaven, for the carrying,out of a great 
work. All the Booth children have inherited the unprecedented 
energy,'the intellectual activity, and the large-heartedness of both 
parents. Mrs. Booth, we are told, was a model mother; at onOe- 
firm and loving. She trained her children in the feas of Qod, and 
in the early sense of responsibility towards their fellow-creatures. 
The family is remarkable for the united intensity, of purpose galbered 
up in, and flowing forth from it; for its oneness of heart and judg¬ 
ment in the pursuit of a single great object. . 

But while the Booth family owes incalculably to its niatemal 
head, on the other hand it probably owes something to the very 
existence and influence of the Army which it itself has formed- ’ It 
is imaginable that, apart from this sublime and engrossing work, with all 
its ramifications, carried on with undying enthusiasm, devotion, daring, 
and everything which belongs to a life and death conflict, the energy oT 
this gifted family might have been found an inconvenience to itself; 
even an element of discord. With the marked individuality and 
strong personal feelings of all its members, under circumstances of 
6omparativ6 inactivity and lack of an all-engrossing interest, they 
might have rubbed with sharp angles agaiijst each other, trod on each 
other’s toes, found grave diflerences of opinion arising, and so might 
have separated—each, no doubt, to do some stern and useful work, 
but not showing the unbroken front of the family as a power 
for good. As we all know, a most helpful element in family 
life is created, and a great incentive, is given to brotherly affection 
and unity, when the entire family answers a call to some useful and 
great work, which claims its whole energies. The strengthening and 
extension of the family idea in and by the Salvation Army itself pre** 
sents a unique picture in the history of the world. Great religious 
societies and movemenim have generally, till now, been formed on the 
, denied, more or less, of the ties of natural aftection ; and those which 
have admitted the co-operation of women have admitted it only in a. 
veiy subordinate capacity. - The family life of the Salvation Army has 
struck me. greatly, and affected me deeply, from time to time when I 
have been brought into working contact with them, on the Continent 
or at home, in movements connected with legislative or social 
reform, with which they have ever been warm sympathisers. Their 
oflBoers and soldiers exercise strict and son^etimes bitter. Belf-d«niaJ 
they have many hardships and trials; nevertheless, they have the 
g^i^at joy and comfort of forming one ^'ast family. The whole huge 
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organisatioa ‘Iseafe with one great pulse of warm family life—of 
brothm’hood and sisterhood*. .As it has been remarked, marriage is 
encouraged, rather thaai th€f reverse, among them ; there is a beautiful 
frankness about their courtships and betrothals ; their wbddings are 
public solemnities, and their happiness in these family upions for 
salvation work is in a pleasant manner even paraded in public. 
Family life is certainly made attractive to .the mas.ses by their means. 
They cannot* be repr»^ached with any neglect of domestic duties, the 
loving ties of motherhood, &c,, while at the same time they continue 
unceasingly the great common work. Old men and, maidens; young 
men and children are alike drawn into the mighty stream which 
bears them onward ; a place is found for each, and their work is only 
arrested by sickness or death, except in the rare cases in which a 
decided distaste or unfitness for the career develops itself.^ But be¬ 
sides the family life within themselves, they offer a home atmosphere 
and loving reception to the outcasts of the world. The miserables 
of our cities, whom it is their great aim^to reach, have few wholesome 
joys, rarely any family life which is worthy of the name, and few re¬ 
sorts where they can relax or have anything like real and blameless 
social intercourse ; but all these things the Booth family have discovered 
a way of providing for them. Miss Marsh tells a story of a poor, 
ignorant navvy whom she asked to give his idea of heaven; he re¬ 
plied, “ A kitchen with a good fire, a man with a fiddle, and a dance 
,on the nicely sanded floor.” It is in human nature to desire society 
and relaxation, and if these cannot be found of a good kind, people 
will take what they can get, and it seems like heaven to them, even 
if it be of the worst. We all long for periods when the blood is 
warmed an'd the countenance sharpened by intercourse with other 
human beings, when the burdens ofijife can be forgotten for at least 
half an hour. Few of our comfortably housed and fastidious people 
know the value of these lively, well-lighted meetings which are so 
constantly held by the Salvation Army» Go into one of them on a 
raw winter night, and ypu will scarcely fail to see that there is 
here a blessed resort for the most wretched of every kind. Here is 
cheerfulness—you can have noise if you like—music, singing, and 
happy faces, earnest loving hearts, and affectionate hands held out 
to every comer, irrespective of character or appearance. And in 
the midst of the throng stands the Divine Being, whose presence is 
invoked pontinually, to convert, comfort, heal and bless. These 
traps, which happily ’ catch poor sopls by thousands, may not be 
pointed or adorned in a fashion to suit the taste of the “ better 
classes,” but they answer their purpose, and, caught in these traps, the 
wretched multitude are -aided, elevated, and, in Army language, 
■“ Saved.” .No wonder they linger, as we see them linger, about the 
doors of these bright and hospitable buildings, and no wonder that 
VOL. Lvm. 2 T 
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many feel they have for the, first time nndersfcoodv thl’* nkeatning of 
the word “ home.” » * ' 

Secondly, the po^er of a righteous amger is illustrated in the'- 
character of Mrs. Booth. It marks a most imperfect apprecfiatioxi 
of the grandeur of Christ and his teaching, when the attributes of 
“ gentleness and meekness ” are exclusively cited as his greatest 
characteristics. Some of us have suffered not a little during our 
humble efforts to undo some social wrong, from the dead weight of. 
passive opposition offered by charitable persons who take this bne>'sided 
view of the religion of Christ. Painfully and awfully conscious our- 
selyes of the presence of a malignity in the world which though spirit¬ 
ual in its origin becomes incarnate in man, we are driven to doubt the 
nature of the Christian experience which results only in reiterated 
cautions and rebukes, such as, “ We must believe that th^ persons 
with whom you are so indignant were actuated by good motives; it is 
wrong to impute b/id motives; their views may differ from yours, bub* 
certainly their intentions are pure and good.” 

Do we sufficiently acknowledge, even now after the sharp experience 
of recent years, not only the value but the necessity of the mighty 
working of a holy anger ? Mrs. Booth wielded this weapon to some 
purpose. It was instinctive in her to be incensed against injustice 
and wrong; and it was not only in her the sanct ified human wrath, but 
the Mwwtaw’s wrath,—that most terrible weapon of which the Cod of Love 
avails himself for the crushing of the false and the Imse in some of the,, 
raos^ desperate and vital controversies of life. I have been with her, 
face to face, when we had joined hands against certain abominations of 
the “ dark places of the earth, wherein are the habitations of cruelty.” 
She was instinctively aware that such things were. She had become 
early in life conscious of the poyfer of evil in the world. She knew 
that the devil, as a roaring lion, goes about seeking whom he may 
devour; that he devours by thousands the ignorant, the helpless and 
the weak. She knew also, that in order to carry out his plans, he 
takes up his abode in the persons of certain human beings who become 
his tools : th^t these Satanically possessed (not ordinary madmen, for 
they are sometimes highly respectable and refined persons with every 
Qidvantage of education and position) are the representatives on ewth 
of ,the malign power, by whatever name we may call it, which we are 
bound to hate with a “ perfect hatred.”' This feeling is compatible 
with the Inost ardent desire for the deliverance of the agents of evil, 
and their release from spiritual bondage. I recollect the little clenched 
haiid, and the angry fire that shot through those kind and intelligent 
eyes when we spoke of the sufferings and the wrongs that proceeded 
from’the spirits of tyranny, oppression, crueity and savage lust. The 
holy wrath of Christ is a mighty power, living and burning in the same 
b^ast with all HJs gentleness, and all the long-suffering and patitmee 
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saint, so far as self is concerned. But it is pnly those who 
have entered the Inner Sanctuary, who have learned their great lessons 
in the intimate presence of ,Qod, *who can wisely or safely exercise this 
power of anger. Only one who is filled with the love of God and man 
can eliecttially jjour forth yials of wrath upon the tyrants, *and 
oppressors, upon the Governments and rulers and slaves by whose 
means the kingdom of Satan is being advanced upon earth. It seems 
to me that this holy indignation wrought in this woman with a power 
second only to that of the mighty love of God and of men's souls 
which possessed her. 

It was some fifteen years ago that, observing from the IFar Cry 
(then in its infancy I suppose) the advancing wave of this movement, 
I, wrote to Mrs. Booth, .as one woman to another, on the subject of 
the outrage on justice and our own sex which had been perpetrated by 
tbe Legislature in providing for the regulation of vice. Her letters 
in. reply were striking. She was filled with the deep sorrow which a 
true woman feels on the subject, first on behalf of womanhood, and 
secondly in contemplation of the degrading effect on the whole 
nation which had permitted in its midst so cruel a practice founded 
on so base a principle. Indeed, I believe that at no period of her 
life did her natural qualities as a leader of thought and action appear 
more conspicuously than in relation to this business. Her womanly 
insight and highly strung moral feeling made her comprehend at a 
, glance the national danger incurred by this legislative compact with 
moral laxity, and the degradation of her entire sex by the arbitrary 
selection and legal shac’kling of a few. So vividly did she realise 
the situation, and so keenly did she resent it, that she told me her 
health was impaired by it. She was too advanced on tliis subject 
at the outset even for her husband, aggressive and uncompromising 
as he has always been against evil*‘public and private. And as 
this episode forced upon Mrs, Booth the fact that even <he best of 
men do not always instinctively discern the right in regard to 
women’s interests, the painfulness of the situation became more 
intense to her, and every faculty of her mind was strained to 
understand how any religions leader could have any sort of doubt- 
on such a question. Of course, under the stimulating influence of 
so strong and true a nature, the General very quickly came to see eye 
to eye with his wife. 

Mrs. Bctoth had a remarkable completeness of character. . I say this 
in, facte of the opinion of many that she was one-sided. J do not refer 
here to her religious teaching; the completeness 1 speak of is that of a 
human being, of a woman. She was a most tender wife, with feelings 
of deep reverence tovjp-rds her husband, referring everything to 
his judgment, and anxiously solicitous to please him. The universal 
testifaemy of her children is that she was an ideal mother, and—^what 
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is more rare—a successful one, in the training of her family/ 
was a shrewd judge of human nature ; a woman of Taried informaliion 
and wide sympathy. Her interest' in her ewly life in the Anti- 
Slavery question, her intense sympathy with our later Abolitionist and 
I'urlty movement, her fiery public and private protests against vivi¬ 
section, were striking instances of this. She was also deeply inter¬ 
est^. in the treatment of prisoners and of lunatics, especially the 
latter.. All questions affecting the rights of w'omen and children had. 
a fasoinadon for her, and her sense of justice led her to feel deeply 
the wrongs suffered by the voiceless and unrepresented portion of the 
people. It is hardly necessary to say that she believed it just that 
women should diave the Parliamentary vote. She made an earnest 
and an exhaustive investigation of the compulsory vaccination delu¬ 
sion. She loved the people; her attitude and that of her husband 
towards them has always been a reflection of the infinite pity of the 
heart of Christ, exemplified in the words, I have compassion on the , 
multitude .... because they have nothing to eaf..” This was no fitful 
sentiment of compassion, but an enduring feeling, and its fruitful¬ 
ness will be, I believe, strikingly proved in the practical carrying 
<out, Which we now await with almost breathless interest, of the great 
‘ -scheme put forth by General Booth. This scheme is in a certain 
.-sense the outcome of the union of two great hearts and minds. On . 
%poU(ucal and social questions Mrs. Booth’s opinions were more than 
•opinions; they were convictions. Long before any other members of. 
her family had done more than give a passing glance at the great 
.Kjufesfions of land reform, the laws affecting the drink traffic, &c., she 
had read all that was current on thos& questions, formed her own 
.views, and helped in a great measure to form the opinions of many 
•of her friends. 1 have spoken of her indignation against wrong; 
-when possessed of this feeling she would rise to the attitude of the 
old Hebrew prophets, sorrowful and compassionate, but teirible in 
•denunciation. To her the Bible was simply the Word of God. She 
felt a contempt for those educated people who tear that Word to pieces, 
•or cast it aside, in order to meet the supposed exigencies of modem 
thought. She apparently herself found in it all that she required ffir 
her own needs and for her far-seeing plans for the progress of hu- 
anauity. Apologies for the Almighty, and His recently discovered 
little blunders, excited her utmost contempt, her most withering scorn. 
She was tk stem critic and a hearty hater. 

& pal>lic speaker, her chief success seems to have been in' her 
reasoning f)ower—her logic—which never failed her even in her most 
indignant sallies. 1 recall the nervous and suffering look witii which 
she often rose to address vast audiences in James’s or Exeter .1^11. 
The low tone in which she began her address, something of diffidence 
in her attitude, and of tremor in her voice, surprised those who heard 
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her for the first time j but they had only to wait a few mbments for 
, the ^fire to bam and fiash which eonsumed all that was accidental, 
and orercame all physical weakness. She was an effective speaker 
from the purely oratorical point of view, and was easily able to appeal 
at pleasure to the emotional,element in her audience. Yet this de¬ 
clamatory power was not her chief force in speaking; that lay far 
more in her exceptional reasoning faculty and the fervour of her 
loving soul. Even those who disagreed with what she said could not 
but be compelled to acknowledge her power over the mind and con¬ 
science of her hearers. I happened to meet Mr. Froude shortly after 
he had attended some of her lectures bearing on social and national 
subjects ; he spoke of having been greatly struck by her strength of 
judgment, her penetration, her shrewd common-sense, and the absolute 
truth and honesty of her character, as well as her intellectual acute¬ 
ness. Like John Wesley, she was pre-eminently a preacher of 
righteousness. I should say she gave the chief place in her preaching 
to the old-fashioned, almost Puritanical righteousness, insisting on 
the folly and dishonesty of any divorce of faith and works. It was to 
her a great beacon of truth in the latter-day darkness, that a perfect 
obedience was as much required of the children of God at this day 
as under the old Dispensation. As a private adviser, her shrewd 
insight into the heart of any disputed matter brought many to ask 
, her counsel for the adjustment of delicate and difficult questions. 
One of her sons writes to me : “ She had an extraordinarily fine and 
delicate nature; always nervous and timid. Up to the very last she 
shrank from public work, and was generally utterly prostrated after 
speaking or preaching. It was only under the pressure of extreme 
conviction that she could speak at all. She continually suffered 
intensely in the contemplation of the poverty and misery of the people. 
In the early days of the Army, before it began to have any great 
success, a drive through the City of London would upset her for a 
week.” This brings to my recollection a visit to the family at 
Clapton, where Mrs. Booth was snftering greatly in health. She had 
an engagement to speak at some immense meeting that same evening, 
and in a half pathetic, half humorous tone she begged of her daughters 
to mo^e her go to bed,- with a hot bottle at her feet, and to try and 
ensure her a few hours of sleep, so that she might be able to stand 
up on the platform in the evening, and give the message with which 
Go^ might entrust her. * ,. 

Thirdly. Her political insight was unusual. She was an able 
exponent of the political and social meanings of the movement she 
guided. At one of the Annual Sessions of the Friends, at Devon¬ 
shire House, Bishopsgate-jtreet Without, Mrs. Booth gave, ty Teqne.stj 
a remarkable address, which appears never to have been published, 
though it deserved to be preserved. She held her great audience, of 
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FrietidB s^d others, in breathlesB interest, wliile she spoke ^ the 
inspiration and origin of the movement, and pleadoa in^ defends of, 
some of the. Army’s extraordinary methods. But most impressive of 
allosvas her prophetic sketch of the coming times; the advance of 
Socialism, the onward rush of combined efforts, in good and evil, tod 
the volcanic elements at work in our London, where misery and wrong 
were sowing the seeds of revolution. She drew a graphic and awful 
picture of “ Underground London,” of the character and appearance 
of that lowest stratum which some rare event from time to time 
brings to the surface of our streets, a mass of creatures hardly hnmap, 
debased through generations of misery, and ignorance, and vice^ full 
of hatred—hatred of society and of everything which exists; wild 
beasts ready for vengeance. These were a political and social danger 
of which our Governments, of whatever party, were not then at all 
aware, nor had they even the means of testing its existence. We 
w&re'living, she said, on a volcano; at the edge of a mine of moral 
dynamite. - Then came the question : “ What is to be done ? ”—a 
question which has been increasingly asked since then, ’ and is now, 
in th^ dawn of a brighter day, beginning, we believe, to be answered. 
Her penetration and sympathy enabled her to feel the pulse of this 
seething mass of suffering, sullen, and enraged humanity, to understand 
its woes, and to judge, in some measure, of the remedies that must 
be brotight to bear upon it at once, and in the future. The wish, 
was expressed in that hall that every member of the Government, and 
our wisest public men, could have been brought under the" impression 
which was there given, and could have taken to heart the truths exposed. 
She spoke as a,Seer, and events have justified her prophesying. In face 
of the view there presented to ns, how shallow seemed the critidsms 
of certain fastidious portions of,society, when inveighing against the 
vulgarity of the methods by which the Salvation Army reaches down 
and draws*np recruits from this low stratum, and calls out teachers 
of righteousness from that mass of sullen, reckless humanity 1 It 
seems a short-sighted folly, from a political and social point of view, 
apart from the spiritual side of the subject, for men to find fault 
with any lawful methods used to purify these moral sewers which are 
poisoning the whole -atmosphere, above and around. Let us hope 
that this kind of criticism is about to become extinct. Mrs. Booth 
drew examples from the history of the ancient Jews in their worst 
, times. ‘The ears of that people were deaf to the ordinaiy religious 
teaching in their own times of national misery, and then prophets were 
divinely elected to call them back to tbeir right mind, sometiihes by 
methods not less bizarre than those invented or tolerated by the Booth 
family, ^he drew a smile from her audiencaby her quaint description, of 
Ezekiel, who was absolutely commanded, as she said, by God to act 
in a manner which would nowadays bo. called “ maJdng a‘fOol of 
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: himself” for the saltation of the people. Words wefe not enough ; 
he must act^the message ipj, Ms own person; so he was commanded 
to take an iron pan, and set it in front of him, and lie on his right 
,side on the ground for so many days, and again on his‘ left side .for 
another period oi days, while uttering his word of warning. Certain 
people would then 'father round him. No doubt they wondered what 
this madman-was doing; yet their dulled imaginations and hearts 
were^reached by this somewhat ghastly pictorial message when nothing 
•else would suffice. Mrs, Booth concluded by saying *that certainly 
she and her family had never done anything so objectionable as 
this. 

From the beginning of the movement, the Booths have taught that 
the salvation of the world must begin with that of the individual; 
that a man here and g. woman there must be turned round and got to go 
on the right road, and at once set out on the work of saving others; 
that the people must be their own saviours, evangelists to their own 
class. They w'ere tirmly rooted in the great doctrine that God has 
made the true progress of the human race to depend on the-awakening 
of the individual,soul;—a doctrine which has be(‘n. held by all great 
religions teachers. AVe have most of us seen some instance of an in¬ 
dividual, perhaps a solitaiy sufferer in a slum, converted to God and 
to righteousness in the midst of the most wretched circumstances and 
surroundings, and becoming an influence like that of a spring of clear 
water in the midst of' a fuDtid marsh. But these.cases are comparatively 
rare. Modern evangelists and saviours of the people are finding their 
efforts arrested at a stratum of society in wdiich the awakening of the 
heart and conscience, resulting in a change of life, ^comes practically 
«in imiwssibiHty, owing to the material conditions dPlife of those»they 
seek to save. Mr. Tl. P. Hughes says that ho has never seen a hungry 
man converted, "^'qu must play fRe part of the Good Samaritan—r- 
feed and help materially, first, and then speak to the soul; In that 
great typical act, the raising of Laiarus, our Lord himself required 
the removal of an outward impediment. “ Take ye away the stone,” 
!ie said, the heavy slab which imprisoned the body of Lazarus. It 
was only after Uie removal by the hands of his servants around him 
■of that impediment, that he pronounced with a loud voice the words, 

Lazarus, como forth ! ” Our perishing populations in our great cities 
are buried, battened down as it were, under the stony pressure of the 
wretched material circumstances of their lives, dark, crushed, hopeless, 
^fae words spiritually uttered, “ Come forth,'” do not, cannot Veach 
that buried mass of people; the heavy gravestone must he lifted away; 
; and for tliis gigantic task thousands of united forces arc required. 
This weight must he bravely lifted, and carted dean away before the 
light of heaven and tfie resurrection voice can reach the buried souls 
bftneath. It is interesting to observe how the leaders of the Salvation 
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Army have prefit^ by Ksperieiuoe, ^^olving in wwkiiag*” fh€w.ewi>-, 
eaTnestnesB and genius, and the progress^and growth of theit’ work, hav» 
lifted them to a position of high reBponsxbility, in which the eyeft -of 
the world are upon them.' They feel their^responsibility; they done* 
work an a narrow groove ; they refuse no suggestiftn from any side ^ 
they take large and wide views of human nature and the conditiona 
of nxodem life. They have learned statesmanship in a I’emarkaHe 
degree^ and they have able men among them who are worthy*to rank 
among the shrewdest statesmen of our times. This experience, thia 
knowledge and statesmanship, are now being brought to bear upon th& 
great:problem of modern life, the “ social question.” 

Fourthly. The great question of the status of women has been in 
some degree solved by Mrs. Booth’s existence. It seems ^arcely 
necessary to dwell upon the influence which her life and work have 
^ had, upon the question of the capabilities of women. It is a marvellous 
ahd a pleasant thing to observe how great a portion of our unem** 
ployed womanhood—that surplus womanhood whose existence was for 
BO many years a perplexity and a grief to us—has been absorbed by 
the great organisation of the Salvation Array. Not only have they 
been personally saved, and set to work to help others, but they have 
undergone a tiaining which only requires one to look a little closely 
into the individual characters of the female portion of the organisa¬ 
tion to force one to pronounce it to be excellent. I have come in 
contact, ,in the little training home for cadets at Winchester, and in 
other ways, with the girl soldiers, and have admired not only the 
'heart work, but the outwkfd and physical part of their training system. 
The conventional timidity and shrinking which were wont to be con¬ 
sidered femininej(|||re diseduraged, equally with forwardness. They are, 
taught, and attain,' in most cases, a delightful union of courage and 
modesty. Self-oonsciousncss must disappear; they must march, sing,, 
speak, enpounter opposition, bear ill-treatment, &c., with simplicity 
and modest pluck. They are singularly free from affectation. They 
may- not speak with closed teeth, or in a muffled voice. They are 
drilled as to manner of speaking, walking, carriage, &c. The counte¬ 
nance must be open and happy, if it is to answer truly to the joy of 
the saved soul It may be in some cases hard to attain these outward . 
aocomplishmentB, but the eflbrt to do so is a clear advantage to the 
girl cadet. As a rule, the manners of the Salvation Lasses axe 
bean^ul, in spite, of occasional dropped h’s, provincial accent, and 
other such ^defects. As women, we cannot but rejoice that even a 
portion of our women of the humbler ranks (an ever-increasing portion) 
is subjected to such a training as this. This is, however, but the 
outside. It is the work of the heart, through the influence of the Spirii * 
of God over the whoje being, transforming the? character, which givea 
them the elevation which, for the most part, they possess, and 
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powOT of winning sonls wmch V 017 many bf them have shown in a 
remarkable degree. , - % - 

. On the qnesfcion of the"^ equidity of the sexes, Mrs. Booth was 
very "firm. Her writings and speeches, as well as her practice, attest 
this. She entered fearlessly into the never-ending controversy* con¬ 
cerning the meaning of St. Paul’s supposed veto upon women 
preachers. I shall not go far into• that subject here; it has been 
BuflSciently treated, and the minds of most of us are sufficiently 
made up about it'. None, probably, now; dares to deny that the 
gift of prophecy promised in the Book of Joel to “sons and daughters’" 
alike, “ handmaidens ’’ equally with others, was received and exercised- 
in the Apostle’s own time by women as by men. The dictum that 
they were not to “ speak in the churches ” remains (in the letter); 
but “ speaking” (conversing, asking questions) in the churches, is now 
believed to have quite a different meaning -from the speaking involved 
in prophesying or preaching. I recollect Mrs. Booth remarking in 
her quaint fashion that St. Paul must have had “ a bad time of it ” 
when he was staying in the house of Philip the Evangelist, for 
“ Philip had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” For the 
Apostle, with his supposed ideas of the unlawfulness of women’s 
teaching, to reside in the same house with four women preachers, 
must have been a painful discipline. Mrs. Booth’s arguments were 
not those of mere expediency, although it was obvious to her, as it is 
to every thoughtful woman, that the Church and Society have crippled 
their powers apd resources by one-half throughout past centuries by 
silencing the voice of women. She claimed a deep responsibility of 
women to God alone in this matter. 

Amongst the ancient Jews, when any perversion of principle or 
confusion of thought resulted in some national crisis, the cry was, 
“To the Law and the Testimony.’'* This was the ultimate appeal 
of the Hebrews,; but we have a higher tribunal to which we 
appeal. In relatioii to this question, our appeal has not been 
to Stu Paul, but to Christ. While divines have wrangled over the 
words of the Apostle, they seem to have forgotten that a “ greater 
than Paul is here.” The teaching and actions of Christ were for all 
time j some of those of St. Paul were evidently directed to the special 
drcnmstances of his own time. The equality which Christ proclaimed 
is on the widest and deepest basis, and until that equality is admitted 
by Christendom, and recognised in our laws, religion, and customs, 
we shall continue to work with crippled powers, and be subject td a 
revival of the secret bitterness felt on the one side, and the assumption 
of superiority and privilege on the other, which have caused so much 
unhappiness. John Stuart Mill, in his book on the “ Subjection of 
Women,”-said : “The tactical feeling of the equality of human 
beings is tiie theory of Christianity, but Christianity will never prae- 
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tically teach it while it sanctions' invitations groonde^ on an ai^hitraiy 
preference of ^ one hmnan being ov^ anothw,** 5 *he w<»th th^ 
remark tarns en^el; npon the meaning attached to tha wmd 
“Christianity.” Evidently Stnart Milh meant by it the teachings 
and .castomB which have adopted‘the name of Christ; if by the word 
h^ meant the truths and principles revealed and tenght by the 
Sayiour of men, then the above sentence would be self-contradictory; 
for pure Christianity—in other words, Christ—could not at once teach 
the equality of all human beings and the justice 6f arbitraiy,prefer- , 
ence of one over another. Christ is the light, and in Hinj. is no 
.darkness at all. Ho is at one with Himself. He never, either 
directly or indirectly, sanctioned ‘ ‘ customs or institutions grounded 
on an arbitrary preference.” 

By Christianity did the writer mean the “ the Church ? ” Perhaps, 
like xpany others, he mistook the traditions’ of a vitiated Church, 
formed on the capricious decrees of certain Councils dr Fathers, for 
the essential ethics of Christ. 1 do not know myself to what rightly 
•to apply the name of Church if not to a “ company of faithfiil men 
and women,” who throughout all the ages have reflected the teaching 
(rf Christ in its integrity. In such a company, women will be found 
answering as fearlessly as men to the call of God for the evangelisation 
of the world, and men will as frankly make way for them in the great 
harvest-field. They will grant a “ fair field and no favour.” In this 
the Salvation Army is leading the way. God himself will take care ' 
of the consequences. But, after all, the great answer to this contro¬ 
versy lies in foots. Women have found a voice ; women now preach 
(or prophesy); and God has set His seal upon their word and work. 
St, Paul’s pronouncem^t must stand aside a little to be judged under 
the clearer light which is coming. 

Mrs. Booth says in her address on “ Female Ministry ” : 

% 

Whether the Church Will allow women to speak in hbr assemblies- can 
only be a question of time. Common-sense, public opinion, and tjm bles^ 
results of female agency will force her to give us an honest and impartial 
rendering of the solitaiy itext on which she grounds her prohibitions. Then 
when the true light shines, and God’s words take the place of man’s tradi¬ 
tions, the Doctor of Divinity who shall teach that Paul commands women to 
be silent when God’s Spirit urges her to speak, will be regarded much in the 
same way as we should regard an iistronomer who should teach that the sun 
is the earth’s satelliie.” 

' The wqmen of the Salvatipn Army through all th§ir ranks are 
lebming, and will learn more and more, the grand lesson of personal 
responsibility towards the poor and miserable of the earth. Far beyond 
the Salvation Army itself an impulse has been given in this direction^ and 
no women except those who are living the death-in-life life of idea^mre 
are now' indifferent to these great questions. The sense of reqionsi- 
bility Which tendpr-heorted women must have ever felt has been till 
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recently of a 'cratmped nature. It has been paniful to them to see 
squalid misery, however well deserved, and pleasant to them to hear 
words q£ gratitude, hoVveyer shallow, and to see some present relief 
given, however temporary. They have had to learn to withstand the 
temptation of wnning this cheap pleasure, and to refrain from ah inter¬ 
ference which only makes matters worse. They have had to learn to 
feel their responsibility as parts of the nation, to rise to the sense* of 
national life. Nothing but the sense of a common life can strengthen 
,U8 to confront our duty in a large sense in regard to. the pressing 
social problems of our times. . 

A word in conclusion. In the teaching and experience of the 
Salvation Army, there has sometimes been said to be a blank. There 
is a great and deep, truth which does not seem so much exemplified 
by them as other truths—that is, the truth concerning the waiting 
attitude, the silence of the soul before God, the long patience, the 
^ blotting out of self ihat God may act—that most difficult of all 
lessons which the Christian believer must learn ; to be still, to leave 
his cause in God’s hands, the cause for which he has laboured, wept 
and suffered, and for which his own will has been denied and slain. 
There does not seem to liavo been much opportunity in the history of 
this great movement for the exercise of the waiting spirit. It is ii. 
history of action, of Jehu-driving throughout, without drawing rein, 
without pause. And we rejoice in this ; the King’s business requires 
haste; the days are evil; the times are filling up; the Judge is at the 
gate; the world is waiting to be saved; and there is no time to 
be lost. * . ' 

Yet there are other sides of God's working for the world’s' salva¬ 
tion. He leads Dispensation ally and by periods. We do not learn all 
His W'ays, or all our lessons at onc». What tremendous lessons does 
■He not teach us at His chosen times in the matter of enforced waiting, 
and taking our own hand off the work, leaving Him to work! Perhaps 
to every deeply taught child of God this teaching comes sooner 
or later; frequently it is the veiy last lesson learned. In the 
history of most great movements it has also had a place. So deep a 
subject cannot be adequately treated in a few words in a brief article, 
but there is abundant food for thought here, in regard to the Diviiie 
significance of periods of testing, and of those pauses of deep import 
.which have taken place before some unmistakable further declaration 
of God’s will towards humanity, either in particular or at large. * The 
mind’s ejre sweeps over the instances in the Bible of such an eventful 
* hiatus in the history of many—of nearly all—of those who were used 
especially to impart ^^definite message to the world—Moses, Elijah, 
Jonah, David (his reign at Hebron), St. Paul, and Jesus Christ. Our 
» Xord's periods of twice forty days—forty days in the wildemes®* and 
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forty days between ibe reauirecHson and the asoensiclQ—in eaeih of 
these the tijne was one of snSpendeid work and suspended action. ■ To 
all appearance it was a fruitless time as regards fulfilment^ as if foroea^ 
were arrested and dev^opmest checked. We cannot penetrate l^e 
Divine* mind, or say why these things were and are so; but^doubtlesB 
we touch here on some profound law of the Eternal Kingdom. When 
we see such a period in our own lives, or in the lives of God's children 
around us, or in the life of some great spiritual movement, we are not 
discouraged. • On the contrary, we lift up our heads, because we know, 
that the result is fixed and cannot fail us, that if the blessing tarry 
we must wait for it, but wait in the full assurance of faith and confi¬ 
dent expectatiofi. But more than this; there may be even a necessity 
in>the divine economy, and from the side of God himself, for such 
periods of apparently arrested action and progress. It is the short¬ 
sightedness of even spiritually educated Christians which alone makes 
it posable to grudge such times of passivity, or to blame any on whom 
thehend of God is laid—it may be for years—for the revelation of the 
mysterious fruitfulness of enforced exclusion and silence. 

This brings me to speak—I do so with reverence—of the last sore 
and prolonged trial to which Mrs. Booth was subjected.. “ He saved 
others; himself he cannot save,” These words may have inflicted ope 
of the sharpest wounds which the Son of Man, as man, endured as He 
hung upon that cross. Our friend probably realised in those two and 
and a half years of pain, as she could never have done in her active 
career, the experience of those who are called to “ fill up that which 
is left behind of the suflferings of Christ.” 

One of her family ^rote to me faring her illness •, “ I am learning 
now, as if it were for the first time, that faith is not Yes, there 

is something beyond, some deep and tender mystery of God beyond 
what our spiritual sight, sharpened*lhough it may be, can yet fathom. 
We have contemplated with wonder and praise the happiness of her 
life in some respects. She was indeed in one way blessed among 
women.” She saw her large family of sons and daughters, not only 
each and all f^ven heart and soul to God and His work, but each 
becoming a centre of life and of power in the evangelising of th© 
world. Thousands of mothers have looked upon her felicity and ■ 
blessedness as a mother, and thanked God. Certain parents, teachers^ 
and evangelists of tender conscience have unreasonably blamed them¬ 
selves be^nsc they have not in any way shared the success which sher 
had'as a mother and a teacher. Indeed sometimes this stem and 
happy mother-preacher would remind other parents that 4t was pro¬ 
bably their own fault if they did not yet see the full fruition of them 
heart’s desire in those they sought to save. ^,Very often, no doubt, 
these reminders were needed ; sometimes the rebuke was just; but Sib 
other times it was not so. It is true that chastisement, often ora« 
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v«iy heavy kind in ^ard to his life-work, has been laid uprai a 
child of God for some lapse, dr serious fault. To us Moses seems to 
^ have had 'provocation frotp the people he ruled beyond what' man 
cottld bear. He'gave way to auger, and was not permitted td enter 
the liand of Promise with those whom he had so faithfully led.* But 
he had only to wait, “ resting in hope.” He did at last enter, and 
did see with his eyes that Promised Land, when he stood on the 
Mount of Transfiguration conversing with the Saviour of the world on 
. His'approaching decease—the supreme Sacrifice. He had longed to 
enter into that land and look upon those fair and fertile fields; and 
now, after centuries, he had his desire. It is not given to all to 
glorify God by long yeara of patience and waiting, to visit again and . 
again sterile fields which have been faithfully sown and watered, and 
yet to hold on. These learn their lesson ; a painful, wonderful lesson 
it is, and God is glorified by the learning of it. In the case of the 
leaders of the Salvation Army it seems that the harvest springs up as 
fast as the seed is sown; that all over the world fields that were 
only yesterday sown are already ripening to the harvest. Those 
fallow periods of cold waiting seem not yet to be appointed to enter 
that great mission of w'orld-saving; and perhaps there will be in¬ 
creased acceleration only, kindling a hope of a near and present day 
of salvation for the peoples of earth, brighter and more blessed than 
any which has yet dawned on us. For the individual these times of 
unrequited waiting are the most severe tests of faith and trust in God 
which can be imposed. They are only to be borne by those who 
have become athletes in the spiritual warfare, whose thews and sinews 
are powerful enough to bear the strain of seeing nothing and yet 
believing, of resting upon the naked word of God, and realising that 
it is a rock in the midst of a vast sea of darkness, of “ departing in 
peace,” and yet not being able to say, “ for mine eyes‘have seen Thy 
aalvation.” This test can only bo borne by the meekest soul of the 
most heroic soldier of Christ. Shall I be considered critical in say¬ 
ing that I have missed somewhat in the Consecration meetings of the 
Salvation Army the teaching which the unrequited labourer needs ? 
That dear friend who has gone* before may have learned of God, and 
impiurted to others, deeper things from that cross on which she hung 
* «o long, than any which we have yet received; and, perhaps, amongst 
them, she has learned that of which we have only dim glimpses— 
the mysterious meanings of the apparently fruitless time of bodily 
martyrdom and* pain. 

Genial Booth says, with much pathos, in his “ Darkest London,”—— 
am how 61 years of age, and the last eighteen months, during 
which the continual .pOj^ner of all my activity for now nearly forty 
years has lain In the arms of unspeakable suffering, have added more 
tl^ many former ones to the exhaustion of my term of service.” 
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There is a fcrath which probably he does nofctor a moment forg^, 
that to the truly Christian soul, death is invariably ,a prelude to a 
resurrection of a spiritual kind; the begini^ing of some fre^ fevel^ < 
tionr. And tl^s truth is becoming apparent even how in this pkr^ 
iicular case to ail who lave eyes to see or ears to hear. It is weU to 
recall the teaching concerning the fellowship of the saints conveyed in 
a remarkable chapter in the Second Book of Kings. The two friends ' 
Elijah and Elisha walked together; the one passed over Jordan and re- 
turned no more; the othef returned alone. The one who had gone had 
now entered.into the higher service of the King; the true fellowship, 
begun while both walked together on earth, is deepened and enhanced 
, now \ the two are more spiritually in touch with each other than 
before; the current of the Divine life is now the mighty motive power 
in both, and the one within the veil walks by the same energy as the 
one witnessing to a crooked generation without the veil. * 

Is not the power of this strengthened and deepened communion, 
coming up from the valley of the shadow of death, to be seen in the 
resurrection to a new and extraordinary life of the many human and 
sociftl forces which are waiting to be used for the taking away of the 
stone which holds Lazarus in his tomb ? These social forces cannot 
in the highest and best sense be successful except when united with 
a tide of spiritual life. A vast and complicated organisation has been 
planned; has been seen in a vision prophetically, something like the 
vision of Ezekiel. There are wheels within wheels; and the whole 
is to move on together. When quickened by the fire of the Spirit of 
God, it wUl move onward with the swiftness and power of those 
“ living cioatures ” seen long a-go by the eyes of tlie prophet. 


Josephine Butlee. 



. RECENT EXJPERIMENTS IN 
COLONISATION. 


T he history of Colonisation clnriiig the present cenfrtiry, when 
Viewed from a contemporaiy standpoint, is the history of a 
series of failures. Bacon said in regard to the planting of countries, 
“ You must make account to lose almost twenty years’ profit.” The 
profit ” looked for by the promoters of colonisation during the |)ast 
seventy years has not been the profit shown in the ledger, but the 
national and social profit derived from transferring potentially 
destitute persons to a country where destitution is the conse¬ 
quence of laziness. Now, as in Bacon's time, it is a shameful 
and unblessed thing to take the “ scum of people, and wicked 
and condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant.” 
Now, as in 1597, such persons Ijye like rogues, will not care to 
work, but are lazy, do mischief, spend victuals, and are quickly 
Weary, “ and then certify over to their country to the discredit of 
their plantation.” 

The success with which the ancient Greeks colonised -was probably 
due a6 much to the absence of the unfit as a* class, of strong drink, of 
a newspaper press agape for news, and household suffrage, as to any 
special skill, energy, or knowledge. A Greek colony was like what 
gaadepers call a layer. It was a portion of the parent tree, embedded 
in fresh soil until it had taken root, and then severed. Colonisation 
ekperiments of the nineteenth century have been more'like handfuls of 
cuttings, twigs, and buds pulled off the parent stock, thrown down on 
the eM^b, and, after the first start, left to take their chance. Some’ 
suffered a while and died; others survived, took root, and became 
frnil^ul. The penal' colonies of Australia, founded fifty years ago, 
were denounced at the time as the beginnings of an impudent 
nation.” But a system begun in defiance of all reason, and perse- 
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Tered ia ia d^ttcje of «l3i ias not^;prc(v^^:^ 

of a nati^m aader tlite Bk^^tikara. Cross, which no statesmaa of f<i^.da 7 
woilld dare to describe as “ impudent.” cThe history , of thei^yiot 
colonies,' vi^ath imttindiSf.hm been the history of colonisation frp^ 
1820 to the present time-^prelimlnaiy failure, follow<^ by rltimate 
success.' 

‘During the pr^ent century the principal experiment in colonisation 
was tjbat organised by the Government of Lord Liverpool, whereby 
men, flymen, and children were sent to the Lastern Province of 
Oa^ Colony in 1820 at a final cost of £200,000. The period of agri¬ 
cultural and commercial activity that lasted during the Peninsular 
•wir, and np to the time of Waterloo, was succeeded by a period of 
genmral distress. When the lavish expenditure of money involved by 
the prosecution of the great war was brought* to a close^ thousands 
were thrown out of work. Among the middle classes there was no' 
firesh outlet for energy and skill; while masses of unemployed poor 
were reduced to want. Mr. Vansittart, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,‘ proposed in the House of Commons in July 1819, a vote 
of £50,00Q for the purpose of sending some 1000 souls to the elatern 
districts of Cape Colony. Applications were invited. No less than 
?>0,000 applications were sent in. Allowing five souls for each head 
of a'^farhily, nearly half a million persons were prepai'ed to brave the’' 
onknqwn perils of colonial life—a change more serious in 1820 than 
in 1890. The arrangements for transporting and settling the colonists 
in their new home were devoid of skill or forethought; 3059 people 
embarked in twenty-six emigrant ships, and all of- them but two 
arrived at the Cape between March and October, 1820. Of the 
3659 souls, 1020 were men, 607 women, and 2032 children. In 
those days salt*junk was salter and harder, and biscuit was tougher 
and more full of life than is the case with the fare provided for the 
poorest steerage passenger in these days. . ^ 

The callingB of the settlers were various. With doctors, artists, 
printers, wine-dealers, and ropemakers, bakers and woodcutters, were 
mixed a few agricultural labourers. As a body they were above the 
ayexage in intelligence, courage, and respectability; but the commu¬ 
nity as % whole was ill-suited to grapple with the dangers and the 
diSoulries of uncultivated land, overran with the immigrant Biaffir. 
races, but a short time previously had driven the aboriginal Bush- 
mei} frbm riieir homes, and who were destined for half a cehlury to 
^spu^ with white njen, on many a bloody field, the right to the soU. 
On lahding Port Elizabeth, after a few necessaries had beep served 
out, a gen^l exodus took place. After days, in some instaai^ 
weeks, of treMdng, each family was located op the 100-acre allotm^t 
apportioned to it. Tents were pitched and inhabited until the w^^e 
and mud homesteads could be built. Wheat, maize, and vegetal^es 
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atnd the harvest w;€95e, promising, 

l&at in the* i&tm iSroeglit soon followed. Bust a£td blight 

infested the wheat., Whea the drought ended, the floods oaine. Euin 
Btcnqi^ many qf the settlers in the face ; and some were con&ont^ with 
the “^ectre of actual want. Groceries there were none. Wild lierbs 
ahd roasted barley took the place of tea and coffee. Wild honey pidYed 
an exoellent substitute for sugar. Like Bobinaon Crusoe, the 1620 
settlers wore goat-skins. For tobacco the lonely emigrant solaced 
himselfj ^ best he could, with the dried tops of potato plants. Whgn 
one thinks of the physical and mental hardships through which these 
gallant English folk had to pass, one reads with wonder of an 1800 
emigrant to South Africa writing to a Hampshire newspaper in a 
passion of despair because for a whole week after his first arrival he 
had no butter. The thought that he was without batter, he sayg, 
“ neai'Iy breaks me down.” 

Of different stuff were the Albany settlers. They met misfortune 
with the courage and determination characteristic of the land from 
which they came, They^andered in deserts and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth. They were destitute, afflicted and 
tormented. Courage and resolve, however, even such as theirs, were 
not enough to ensure success. The conditions .and environment of 
their lives were such as precluded hope. Earnestly as they endeavoured 
to make of Albany an agricultural district, failure and suffering finally 
ehded in the migration of many of the settlers to villages and towns 
where they could resume the practice of their original trades and 
occupations. It was soon found that one hundred acres of land was 
too small an allotment to provide decently for a family. The remis¬ 
sion of a Government quit-rent which the settlers were unable to 
pay was no solid alleviation of their lot. Lands accordingly were 
vacated. Those who left transferred their titles to those who 
remained. Allotments grew into estates; and, at last, a dawning 
prosperity crowned the exertions of those who by training or heredity 
ovinced their fitness to survive. 

Such were the straits to which the original Albany settlers. were 
reduced, that the English Government had to continue the issue of 
Ti^lons and implements beyond tbe stipulated period, and to grant in 
to the original vote of £50,000 a further sum of £150,000. 
Assistance from the British Exchequer was supplemented by relief 
ftipds o^ned in England and elsewhere. After the indomitable 
fortitude with which the difficulties of the new life had been mef, it 
may be imagined with what repugnance recourse was had to the 
spings of charity. But the love of wife and child and the sight of 
th^ sufferings overcame, as it has overcome before and since^ the 
loathing of charita,ble afd. The settlers were aided; and,, after, tdi, 
md loES, finally settled down in «the land of their adpptmn. 

' VoL. liVin. , *20 
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Wen of'SaQ8,"|j]i'e 0t8WiWtm:Q£ 13^ ia..t!be\OxiM, aa''W’plW 
Frovi]^ ts tib.e Ul^tieo^; tE« Ca{>e. If t^e |>o^e]% <Qf 
was ptt^ul sad andeserred, the wealth «aid prosp^litj. ei W 
descendisxts aiie xpidesiable. The capitalised valoe ^f ei^ttile j 


the Dastem F^vioce to-^ay exceeds £20)000,000. U piifaitlW 
atnd Bcmws were home in 1820 by Cawood, Halse, Buganc*©, 
B(^a^ Mbiracroft) Edkins, Atherstone, Southey, ShepstonOj.'^i^d 
Bowk^j these names in 1890 are held in reverence and esteem through-, 
put: 'So>u<& Africa, and, with many more, constitute an atistPerapy 
end^pd with culture and wealth, with traditions as honourable as 
thdpe of-the aristocracies of nations with more ancient histmrles and 
l^jplW known to fame. Critics of 1822 might justly have written of 
the. Hegira of 1820 with scorn. Nevertheless, the hardy foresight pi 
XiOrd Liverpool was amply justified by 1830. 

S^tamulated by the precedent of 1820, Sir George Grey, Governor of 
the Cape in 1858-59, settled the whole if British Kaffraria with 
families of German emigrants at the cost of the British Government. 
Many of the settlers consisted of the ofiScers and men of the German 
Xiegion raised for service in the Crimean war and disbanded after its 
bonolusion. Rations were served out to them for a year, and the lands 
Ihey ojpd their descen^nts now occupy were sold to them on bonds 
having lengthened periods to run before maturity. The whole of these 
bonds hpve been redeemed. No more prosperous settlers than these 
Gein^ns exist in the whole of South Africa. Nor were they exempt 


from the hardships incidental to first settlement in a new land. 


Distflde now inhabited by them seem to be exempt from the troubles 


inherent in other portions of the colony. Loyalty and prosperity are 
distinguishing features of those* German settlers. With Teutonic 
phlegm they met difficulties with cheerfulness, and hardship with 
content Hard fare was never followed by a murmur. To this day 
in the market-place of King William’s Towh may be seen the wooden 
waggons with cumbrous wheels hewn from a single block; and to this 
day’ the industry, thrift, and temperance of the Germans are proverbial 
thrpu^out the colony. Hans and Gretchen labour at their planting 
and ^eir ploughing in the, Izeli valley, as cheerfully as in Pom6r«niii. 
itse!!^. In the achievement of this result the labours and self-denisi of 
the Germmi Pastors must not be foigottmi. Accompanying tbeir 
ftublps ^in the ^therland, and sharing to the fnll the pains hard¬ 
ships of pioneering life, they have won the love and veneraiticm p£ ti^ 
X>ari^dnerB. The settlement village of Braunsweig is an es^bent 
example of the German colonist communities. The pa&W, ^B^ 
Anders, has been, the guide and friend of every member of the settle- 
meut, from the time a spad#wa9.put into the ground. Wi:^ont«ihe 
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'of dspe thalar Ifiota. a neat Xjutheran chtundi laas been 

’iia«cted. Side bj side witU tbe^okuroh is a roomy and w^-ventilated 
igdlmolioaoi. 

'Eelnctantiy have I coxde to the oonelasiap that that whidb has 
been done in the past by the Ungluh, and that which is fusible to 
Germans in Africa, and to Scandinavians in ^Minnesota, is now a most 
di^Senlt and heartbreaking undertaking, owing to the degeneracy and 
oomfoit worship of some of our labouring classes. In the recent effcnts 
of the late Viscountess Ossington, about to be described, to/ouud Britaah 
Settlements in the Cape Colony, no fact has come more conspicuously 
to view than a tenderness, dread, and hatred, not only of hardship but 
of discomfort, and not only of exile but of work. 

In tho Times of October 1889, the death was announced of Char- 
totte, Viscountess Ossington. After stating the circurastancos of her 
birth and marriage, the Times concluded the obituary notice with a 
statement to the effect that Lady Ossington “ was a munificent con¬ 
tributor to the various charitable institutions of Notts.” In the 
chronicle of eminent persons who died during the year 1889 published 
in the leading columns of the Times of 31st December 1889, the name 
of Lady Ossington finds no place. If the press and the public were 
ignorant that the loss of Lady Ossington was a calamity to her 
country, their ignorance arose from the fact that Lady Ossington 
chose to do great deeds in secret and not for fame, to shun notoriety 
with the zeal shown by those who seek it; and that in the execu¬ 
tion of her good works she*loyally fulfilled the precept inculcated in 
the Sermon on the Mount: “ liot not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” Lady Ossington's title to distinction, and her 
<daim to the gratitude of her countrymen, did not rest alone on con¬ 
tributions to the charities of Notts. Her unwearied labours for the 
poor and needy in their distress,* the devotion of her leisure, the 
employment of her groat wealth, the concentration of her perwerful 
mind upon the relief of others’ needs, the streams of her rich bene¬ 
volence flowing in a thousand channels, are facts which have not yet 
been chronicled. One who knew her well has written of Lady 
Ossington in the following words: “ It is not given to the present 
generation to jjroduce a character like hers, and we must go back to 
the age of courtesy and chivalry to find a fitting epitaph'in tho 
Wotda: 

“ * Pron de moins 
Pon do telles 
Point do plus.’ ” 

Of liady Ossington’s other works it is not for me to speak, but 
this much it has been necessary to say of one, who for years, at great 
cost, in the teeth of difficulties, disappointment and failure, witii iron 
tenacity and purpose, has borne gingle-'handed the burden of organis- 
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ing for tihe Engli^ people a scbeme ofpract^cidcoloiusatkm. Although 
this spherne is stfili in ite itifancy, the problem* of how to plant tin^ 
employed Brlts^ labonr on unemployed laud in the England beyond 
the seas has been so fs(|fsolyed as to wadrant some description of the 
work Xiady Ossingfcon has accomplished, and of the prospect this work 
holds out for larger and wider achierements. 

For many years statesmen hare looked to the British Colonies as 
the natural destination of those who are unable to find work for their 
hands to do. 'Hitherto colonisation schemes hare either been executed 
on paper and never emerged from a literary form, or they have lacked 
that completeness of thought and mastery of detail which alone can 
render them worthy of the serious consideration of I’arliament and 
the country. 

It may not be unnecessary to point out the fundamental differences 
between colonisation and emigration. One is the swarming of a 
commnnity of bees from the old hive to the new; the other is the 
migration of single or married swallows. In the first a common life, 
common interests, common fears, desires, temptations, and care, create 
in the community a oneness of existence absent from any scheme of 
emigration, however complete, and carried otlt on however vast a 
scale. In dealing with emigrants responsibility ceases on payment of 
passage money; or, at all events, when the first situation has been 
obtained for or by the emigrant. In dealing with a community of 
colonists, responsibility begins when the new home is reached. Nor 
is it possible to combine the two systems of emigration and colonisa^ 
tion. Either responsibility must absolutely cease when the immigrant 
has reached his destination ; or arrangements for housing the 
families, land, irrigation, crops, implements, seed and cattle, for 
spiritual, educational, medical and midwifery requirements, must be 
thought out and prepared for the community with accuracy and in 
detail. The laws and regulations governing the settlement must not 
only be framed in accordance with the laws of the Colony in which the, 
settlement is placed, but tliese laws and regulations must be of so 
practical and simple a nature as to ensure their observance by the 
community on whose behalf they are framed. 

Begnlotions as to intoxicants, the practice of vice and immooralify^ 
the refuiyment of capital and the payment of interest, the settlement 
of disputes, the impounding of cattle, trespass, the division and 
allotment of land, the destruction of noxious weeds, the repair of 
fences and gates, the employment of naMves, the registra^on of 
property, sanitary rules, posture and the due cultivation of lands, tho 
supply of rations for maintenance of the community pending the 
maturity and sale of the first crops, the use of implements such aA 
carts, wagons, reapers, rollers or multiple-furrow ploughs, which ore 
of too bulky or too costly a nature to be supplied otherwise than Mto 
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jg'HMips of fai];iiH6fr<^t1ie9e and many others must be so firamed as to 
Work with the minimum'of fricitou* and must appeal in eaeh case to 
self-interest of the spttler. The mere enumeration of these 
details is evidence of the fact that whether tlte community for.which 
provision is made consists of 200, of 2000, or of 20,000 souls, I3ie 
initial labour of organisation is much the same. The task of multi'- 
plying the supplies, when once a decision has been made as to the 
n^ure and extent of the provision to be made, is merely a question 
of money and of good admmistration. From what has Ibeen said, it 
is clear that the task of rooting twenty or thirty unemployed families 
on 6000 or 4000 unemployed acres is a task by no means so free 
from difficulty as it might seem at first blush. 

When Henry IV. of Prance expressed a wish that he might live 
to see a fowl in the pot of every peasant in his kingdom, he had a 
sound conception of tho ends of wise government. The English 
folk Lady Ossington wished to help were those who have neither fowl 
in the pot nor the assurance of other form of subsistence. They were 
either the unemployed or those who were likely to become unem¬ 
ployed from causes beyond their own control. Tho dislocations of 
trade, the change from agricultural to pastoral employment of land, 
and in some cases the lack of efficiency, are recruiting sergeants for the 
array of the unemployed. Many who have work to-day are likely to 
become a public or a private charge when tho shadow of old age 
creeps upon them. But the unemployed as a class is indistinguish¬ 
able from the main body of the unfit. The most capable men and 
women obtain employment in England. The physically and morally 
unfit and incapable are unsuitable for any scheme of colonisation.* 
4tny attempt to send them to the British Colonies would be justly 
resented by our fellow subjects. The class suitablo for colonisation 
is to be sought, therefore, neither among the best nor among the worst. 
In a word, colonisation must be carried out with adventurous second- 
raters, who have not succeeded in providing an assurance of a future 
«t home, or even of warding off tho dreaded workhouse in old age, 
but who may expect, wth the exhibition of pluck and patience, 
successfully to establish meraselves, their families aud their descen¬ 
dants, with the aid of conditions to be found only under a new heaven, 
and with the fertility of a new earth. * 

Among this class are found many who from heredity and habit 
have lost the power of resisting the momentary impulse- of passion 
and th|^ immediate suggestions of desire. Experience has sliown that 
.no matter Iww carefully character is investigated and testimonials 
ficanna^i there will be among every hundred persons picked for coloni- 

♦ Since the aboTe was wrRten Gencril" Booth's schemo has appeared. Ho pro¬ 
poses to deal with the “ submerged tenth,” so far as I know, from a religious ra^r 
tbnf an^onommal standpoint. All is possible to God, but 1 stand by what X have 
writleif, 
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sal^n jnirposee, some wW ^ un^aUingP) wben it isosmsb t<iD ik» 
to la^ down itfeaont «afie lor Intoie good; to exercise ;^ti6&06i itkdiki- 
try or teinporaoioe $ or to xpply thexoselvee to Hard and grinding tasil 
for iHeir own “benefit, If suck toil is to be avoided by reootiraii to 
flattery, agitation, midingering, falsebood or chicane. 

The next point to be considered in the practical carrying out of the* 
scheme was the destination of the settlers. It was agreed that 
wherever tlw went their journey should lead them to no land where 
the 0nioil Jadk did not fly. Apart from reasons of sentiment and 
patriotism, the advantage accruing to those left behind from the 
settlements being located in a British Colony was so marked, that 
there (X>nld be no question as to the benefit to Croat Britain of the 
relaiave sites available for the enterprise. Each inhabitant of Australia 
cooDSumes annually JE8 worth of British manuftfetnres. Each inhabi¬ 
tant of Cape Colony is yearly responsible for £o worth of British 
commodities. Each inhabitant of British North America in like manner 
eats, wears and uses £2 worth of stuff from the old home. On the 
other hand, the American only takes 9s. 7(!. worth of British goods. 

The question of colonisation in Australia is full of difficulty. Not 
only is the distance great, but the attitude of the labouring men to 
those of their own class at home is expressed not only by contributiona 
towards an English Dock Strike Fund with the merits of which the 
Antipodal must be necessai*ily unactpiainted, but by resolute refusal 
to receive either Chinese or English if by so doing the assurance of 
their own comfortable lot could be risked or impaired. Government 
in Australia is in the hands of tlie labouring classes. Australian 
Governments therefore, and the Agents-geueral in England representing 
those Governments, offer no facilities to those who wish to promote 
colonisation schemes in the Australian colonies. It is true that the 
native difficulty does not exist in Australia as it exists in South 
Africa. The Aborigines Protection Society has not. waged in Victoria 
and New South Wales the warfare it has carried on in the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Dutch Kepublics. The Australian aborigines are 
paasing away or being extijpminatcd witl;|, the speed and precirion 
incidental to contact with a hostile and overwhelming civilisati on^ 
This is not tho place to comment on the deeds of distant philanthrojnste 
'whose tenderness for the sons of Ham becomes most articulate in 
regions where the white men are few and feeble and where the blaeic 
men are ni^merous end strong. Good intentions have wrought much 
wrong to Cape OolonistB. 

With regard to Canada as a site for colonising experiments tiia 
advantages are obvious. The sea journey is under 3000 milte. The 
native question either dqes not exist, or exists in so mild a iofm as 
to constitute no factor in the problem. The population of the North- 
West is mainly of Anglo-Saxon blood, and no such difficulties exist tiei» 
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Ixi tiowev Oaxtadla ov la AMoa, ^here tlie Fr^aali Ganadiains 
sad »t}i« Oape Batch conatMc a majority o{ the poptdatio^ idiea iu: 
race, and (ia the case of t3|e French OanadianB) alien in fai'^. Ten« 
of thousanda of Fngliah, Irhih, and Scotch emigrate to Canada year 
by year. The climate of Canada is such that the second and third 
genezattons of settlers are subjected to no deteriorating indaences. 
With boundless capacity |br the growth of ^heat and other foods, 
Canada is one of the great world sources of supply. On the other 
hand, British North America as the site for a bysteni of colonisation 
is not free from disadvantages. With a five months' winter the settlor 
must produce during the remainder of the year enough to maintain 
himself and his family. If settled iu the North-West, his crops are 
burdened with the charges of a land transport amounting in many in- 
stanooa to not less than 1500 miles. Uis property is virtually at the 
mercy of railway .monopolists. Hindoo ctimpetition is also a serious 
factor in the problem. When the labour-saving appliances employed in 
Chicago, Duluth, St. Paul, and Winnipeg are employed iu Kurradbee, 
Hyderabad and Lahore, the severity of Hindoo competition must 
become even more acute. British workmen and agriculturists regard 
as nece‘!8urios, hoap, candles, clothes, lK>ots, linen, pork, salt, furniture, 
xaedicLue, writing-paper, matches, kerosine, baking-lewder, blue, 
tobacco, bread, and other things which, to the Hindoo, are the iucom- 
prehensible superfluities of an alien race. >So long as the English 
standard of comfort remains at its present pitch, and the value of 
wheat the same as it now is in the great European markets, so long 
must Hindoo competition bo of serious importance to such Canadian 
colonists as rely on exported wheat for subsistence and luxury. 

The value of South Afiica for colonising purposes alono remains 
for consideration. The disadvantages arc obvious. Tin re is a largo 
native population. The English-bom colonists are outnumbered by 
the Butch. South Africa is the grave of reputations. The climate 
on the coast is hot. Wars have been the normal state of affairs 
from 1800 to 1881. Nor has the shadow of strife yet passed away. 
PoUfical contentions roused by racial questions have raged with an 
intensity unknown in the Nortl-wost of Canada or in Australia. As 
an arena of discord the Cape has been the cockpit of the Empire. 
On the other hand, the Cape Colony is sparsely populated. She does 
not grow her own food. The climate, especially thirty miles from the 
eniat, 1$ as nearly perfect as any climate in the worli ,The Cajio is 
half way to Australia ;* it enjoys the Australian climate, and iS as 
papeble as any of tiie Australias of creating Australian produces. 
'SChe Cape enjoys a permanent protection of 6000 miles as against 
Awrtyrolia. 'If a pot of jam or a bottle of wine can be profitably sent 
<pomSydney or Melbourne to London, Hamburg, or Marseilles, Ospe 
Port Elizabeth, and East London can compete in Enxopean 
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markelia with tke oiutltemble advBaalsage ccmfented Oii 
gaograjdiioal poditkm. Afidea has no of Bte inoatlttr 

dnrajfckKn. Taking one consideration with, another, Booth A6i<3a 
sented in 1684, and presents nosr, marked advantages for colonisation^ 
purposes, when compared with the British Colonies in the West and in 
the East. TIjo Cape hinterland extends to Algiers. 

Every English colonist acquires a vote ip a year from the time of 
his anivaL Every English vote is a vote in favour of rtilways,'^of 
education, irrigation, of progress, and of a stronger tie with the 
British Empire. The Dutch of the Cape are nob disloyal. The Queen 
is a past of their religion. Their animosity is directed to Downing 
Street, not towards Windsor Castle. Mr. Bhodes has labonred, and 
has laboured successfully, to identify the interests of the Queen’s 
snbjeohs of English and Dutch race, and to remove from EnglMi minds 
the prejudice g^merated by Mr. Gladstone's method of dealing with a 
victorious foe. It would be diflScult to estimate the services Mr. 
Bhodes has rendered to England and to Africa. Posterity cannot 
fail to confer upon him the distinction belonging to one who makes 
histoi^, peacefully and with honour. Mr. Bhodes’ work has paved 
the way for a vast immigration of people from these islands; and 
although the difficulties he and Sir Hercules Bobinaon have done^lio 
much t(|'remove are not yet entirely out of the way, sufficient has 
been done to warrant the concentration of effort and the expenditure 
of capital on the extension of the work of which Lady Ossington has** 
been the pioneer. 

Accordingly, in 1886, a party of twenty-four families was sent to 
the Wolseley settlement, an estate acquired by purchase, about seven¬ 
teen miles from King William’s Town, where full preparations had 
been made for the reception of the party by a committee of gentlemen, 
the chief of whom, Mr. H. H. Baker, bore the principal burden. Huts 
wertf built and furnished, iron cooking-stoves, implements of all 
sorls and rations were supplied. "Nrever in the history of colonisation 
did a body of settlers begin their new life under easier oonditions, 
or with more auspicious prospects. But within two years and a half 
from the beginning of the experiment^ I assumed the responsibility of 
closing the settleiuent. Further expenditure upon it would have been 
waste of money. 

It is true that the temptation was great to maintain the Wolseley 
Settlement and thus avoid the stigma always attaching to those cohm 
nec^d with failure, but the only honest cours^f to pursue was to accept 
facts, remember the lessons learnt at so great a cost, and attempt to 
achieve, with a renewed effort, the success we failed to attain at 
Wolseley. As the history of Wolseley is th§ history of a failure^ it 
may be instructive to touch briefly on each of the twelve oanses td 
which this collapse may be attribnted. i, • 
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1. iScufioAa.-^Food and aappliea were issued f«r a maai^ at a 
tanie. Tips admixustratave error enabled those who disUked M)rk to 
spend ench time as they oonid spare from the neglect of the sml in 
drinking, Spimorality, and agitation. No moral compulsion to work 
had at that time been devised. Physical means of compulsion‘^thep, 
as now, were out of the question. To the issue of a monthly supply of 
rations may be attributed one of the chief, if not the principal, causes 
Of ffdlnre. 

2. J>nnk .—The Wolseley families, one and all, bad (»ntered into a 
compact not to bring intoxicating liquor on to the settlement. Many 
of them when applicants were accepted as abstainers. Lord Wolseley, 
in a manly and touching speech to the settlers before they started, 
had warned them of the dangerous nature of Cape Smoke.” 

One by one the larger number succumbed to temptation, and the 
drunken habits of the Wolseley settlers soon became a byword. 
Ilesponsible as those settlers were for their own degradation, the 
responsibility must be shared by the Cape Ministiy and the Cape 
Parliament. In civilised countries strong drink is the recognised 
vehicle for the heaviest taxation. Cape Colony drink bears no 
burdens, and the inducements and temptations for black men and 
ajjjjite to drink vile liquors are almost as great in the Cape as in the 
iiffie End lioad. ^ 

3. ''J'he discovery of tlie Gold-fields of the Transvaal exercised an 
irresistible effect on the imagination and cupidity of the more 
adventurous members of the community. The history of Melbourne 
and Sydney, after gold was discovered in 1851, was repeated on a 
small scale, not only at the Wolseley Settlement, but throughout the 
Oape Colony. Slow and irksome are the processes of agriculture to 
eager minds. Cultivation of land becomes an insupportable task when 
the allurements of gold finding are* constantly displayed. Hunger no 
longer menaced the Wolseley Settlers, and when hunger ceases to be 
an incentive, an Englishman’s impulse is to make his fortune. 

Those who went to the Transvaal gold-fields departed without re¬ 
payment of the amounts advanced to them. Some absconded in the 
night. In no case was the honourable and legal obligation to repay 
^jOdy Ossingtou recognised by a single settler, and although some 
have done well at the fields and elsewhere, not a sixpence has been 
returned. Extradition for civil offences does not exist between the 
Oape and the Transvaal, and Johannesburg and Jiarbertop are conse- 
<|n0ntly ssRUCtuaries to absconding debtors. The dishonesty of* the 
Wpltol^ setUero demonstrated the need for great stringency in the 
provision for repayment in future efforts to establish settlements. 

Ckunments recently paade by Judge Chalmers, in the County Court 
of Birmingham, would seem to prove that the Wolseley settlers were 
n<Sth^ bitter nor worse than the majority of their fellow-countarymen 
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at bome^ Many' ^erscma feooiu;^ tbw consci^oees to t3o^«upling, a 
oompaQ^ or robbing a Innd, bat Hesitate to cheat an 
Others «gaizi> ignore the distanetion drawa by these persons haoited , 
hononr, and exhibit tM) bias in. the practice of imparthdrdisEonesty 
towards individuals, companies and Trust Funds alike. loability to 
suder pimishment is the only condition sufficient to keep them in the 
straight path. Impunity from punishment ensures dishonesty. 

4, The profuse employment of black servants and the formation of 
sleeping partnerships with working Kaffirs, supplied the fourth cause of 
the bmik np of Wolseley settlement. On one occasion it was found 
that OVOT 100 coloured persons were employed by the settlers to do 
that which they should have done for themselves. The following copy 
of a surreptitious agreement between a Wolseley settler and a Kaffir 
sho^ that the desire to live at ease on the labour of others is not 
restricted to the upper classes. When in Englmid X. was a farm 
labourer, earning from 145. to 1 65 . a week. 

“ 1 (a Kaffir) do hereby agree to work on the half with Mr, X, 

** J, All land to be worked as Mr. X. requires. 

“ a. Siffficient cattle to be found by me to work the Liiid properly. 

3. All crops to be reaped and thrashed ready for market. 

“ 4. All cattle to be herded by me and Mr. X.’s cow to be milked. 

“ 5. Wood and water to be fetched for the house. 

“G. IN tax on all huts erected by me for the use of me and my family, 
the tax on same to be paid by mo. 

“ 7, All implements, reima, throat straps to be kept in good repair. 

“ Signed ^fcLFPiE.’’ 

By the means of this and similar instruments, Mr. and his 
colle^ues thought to save themselves the necessity for work. But 
they reckoned without their host. Land snfficieut to maintam one 
poor white family when well and thoroughly tilled, was insufficient 
for a tribe^especially when scratclied over in the style characteristic 
of Kaffir cultivation. Idleness and drink were prevalent among the 
white settlers, and it was necessary to end this South African phase 
of the sweating system. The process of ending it was difficulty aud^ 
naturally brought down a shower of abuse. For wealth of imt^isa- 
ticn and force of expression, the J&ee white settler has few equals 
the vocidl>ulaiy of dispraise. 

6. IRie Wolseley Settlement was placed under the spiritual charge 
of the Church of England. A church and parsonage were built, 
inter&renoe, however, was attempted with the religious convictiooa ai 
settlers. TJie church and schoolroom were reserved for tlm zmniiliKa* 
tion of thw Anglican priest, and with this exception every one w{Ui|r$e, 
to worship as he liked. Other religious bodies, however, hanlGoriai 
afber the souls of the settlers, and the pleasure^ of proselytisation. wetw 
enjoyed to the full by those whose tastes lay in that directhaii* ,|l 
was not unusual for a settler to change his faith; and ths|l|reo«|it1laa 
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of s«oi«aiixt by or ttimister was marked by iaitttapb or 

dOE^iair aocordizii^ to xiatare of religions convictions, « 0 ttle- 
^tnent bocaane an lurena for theological conflicts, wbidi raged ^nOipally 
Atonnd the impartial persons who perceived doctrinal'^trulh^ most 
clearly when accompanied by material advantage. 

6. The families selected were taken from a large number of 
applicants, and in every case their characters were supported by 
testimonials to a blameless, temperate, and indubtrious life. These 
testimcmiala were illusory, and worse than illusory.* In mahy 
instances they were false. The wife of one settler, who was alleged 
to have been an Englisb domestic servant and never to have been 
out of England, was a Cape woman of known but evil antecedents. 
For blasphemy, drunkenness, and immorality, this person could 
hardly be excelled. Her paroxysms of passionate temper gave colour 
to the doctrine of possession by evil spirfA^; she and her husband 
gave much trouble, and finally left the settlement nnder coercion. 
The system of testimonials is unsatisfactory. Kindly clergy wish to 
relieve the want of immoral and drunken parishioners. The sin of 
silence as to bad habits seems to be condoned by the virtue of 
getting a poor person out of the parish. No colonisation scheme 
€«l be commercially successful where the settlers are not first subjected 
to a more rigorous test in England than is supplied by mere testi¬ 
monial and inquiry. Their physical and moral fitness for the arduous 
life to be undertaken should be ascertained at the cheap end of the 
line by means of a test settlement in England. It should be said, 
however, the same precautions were taken in the selection of 
the Wolseley settlers as were then regarded as sujflicient by the 
Government of Queensland. 

7. Newspaper comment and cnjuicism have a disquieting eflect on 
agricultural immigrants when they are constantly assured that they 
are being badly treated, and that nnder no circumstances can they 
anooeed. Wolseley lived its brief life in a blaze of publicity and did 

^not survive the treatment. The plant was constantly being palled 
ap by the roots for examination and criticism. Much imagination 
entered into these newspaper paragraphs and articles, and the settlers 
vrwre infiomed to discontent by writers who were apparently ignorant 
of such distress as that from which many of the Wol^ley settlers had 
been reaoued. Faith in the sanctity of print, to the uncultured mind, 
is rtbill unshaken. That type means trath is the conviction of ^ose 
who are ready to seize on every excuse for idleness and failure, when 
the matter in type tells them they are wronged. 

8. Among the oauses oontribjtory to the failure of the WolseUy 
iBsttkment was the action ti^en by the Commissioner of Grown Lands, 

sending a mt^istrate to the settlement to canvass the settlesS as 
tlS theh* grie^zuses, and thereby to invest their minds not only with 
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th0;i4«a.t!|ia,t 'object^ . 

ba4' itejjbdy were 'bi^^.‘'lNs®^' Wilted. Tbil' ; 

■pr^etetOTV'tb' tbe'G<ipe':--^f^r5iam^t. Hany-of tbe'lsefctl^' 
nat^iinUy ediQtcIttded tkiak agitation and idleness wero dbe a^enbe^ '^'K. 
brigbfer^inttire than the humdrum path of hard work. ithe' C^b*- 
Ooremmeiit were itot asked for contributions towards ihe sei^iie', 
Oblonelv Schermbrucker's action in placing difficulties in our way Wal\ 
not esse^tild to the safety of his Government, or the welfare the 
Oape^0Q}imy»- At the same time,' there is something to be said from 
his jpoint of view for the course adopted. Every Englishman brought 
into '^o Gape Colony (subject to the possession of certain low qoali^, 
fieatibne) acquires the franchise after a year of residence. Each 
Brkhah vote was supposed (at all events in 1880-7) by some Bnglish,- 
inmi imd by some Dutchmen to neutralise the conservative tendencies 
of the latter race. As tlie Cape Ministry were then maintained in 
cf&oe by the good will of the Dutch, it was an excellent party move 
to obstruct the success, if not to assist in the extermination, of a 
flchCme for introducing English votes. Since then racial antagonism 
has greatly diminished. It is now the opinion of the best men^ 
all parties that the interests of English and Dutch are identical. It 
is to be doubted whether Colonel Schermbi’ucker, whose abili^r; 
courtesy, and singular charm of manner render him one of the nt^ 
abies in Cape politics, would at the present juncture take any step 
likely to retard a scheme fraught with advantage as much to the 
Ooiony a^^to Great Britain. It is only fair to the then Cape Premier 
to say. that he was ignorant of the step adopted by his 0||g3mis8ioner 
of Crown Lands, who, though an immigrant himself, was more 
Afi^nder than the Africanders. 

9. A!' comparatively small matter, not without its effect in pro¬ 
ducing discontent, gave a certain colour to the appeals for sym¬ 
pathy i^hicih so wrung the hearts of anonymous philanthropii^s of the 
Colonial press. This was the provision of Kaffir huts instead of , 
brh^ cottages for the settlers. Some of these huts leaked. Bamf'l 
entered, and the settlers in some few cases were actualiy wetted, . 


lliese huts are comfortable enough for sportsmen. It is true that 
many a poor gentleman at Barberton was not half so well housed.,, 
Dut'^^e beU-sha^ed Kaffir huts were a mistake. 

16.' ,33ia choice of land for the experiment was not altogether happy. 
Tie Arabte Ijmd was on the circumference of the estate, and it wa$ 
difficult iot eome of the children and parents to attend echoed or ' 
chur^. Experience shows Hiat the cottages should be in the 'o^tare 
of a setfciameiit, the arable land shotdd surround them, andt J^c', 
grazing. land for cattle lie on the circumferjmee. SucH'poiiits 
these are only revealed by experience. 

11. Sufficient rain could be depmided on in average ^eaiB Ibj , 
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diij^;,^^yiE^^op,v^ t&ib of fa^ doiillg' t^e 

Qifset^em^^ rain did fall. Bat iliLOiialiCtebfie 

^ .i3nn[gaU(;m ipraa a delect, m the arrangements. In lliO! €%}e 
^kmy irrigation must jweo^e immigration. The years that at® Jean 
l^pme then the golden opportunity of the cultivator. Boring . .the 
reoep^ drought in South Africa potatoes have fetched as much as £2 
per beg of 153 pounds. Water is gold in a dry country. 

■ .,1^. Management. —If a man of war were to go to sea with a ofpiv 
addicted to idleness and sub-contracting their duties, and,the captain 
a novice, the cruise would be unlikely to reflect bononr on either 
crear or captain. The Wolseley failure furnishes a portion of 
that practical experience without which no human enterprise can 
be conducted to a successful issue. The recapitulation of the 
twelve causes of failure shows that avoidance" of error is the 
goal to aim at. What not to do is more important than what to 
da The Wolseley settlers were human beings with virtues and 
faults like the rest of us. So long as it was pleasant to idle andi 
easy to drink, they drank and idled. But Jbheir dissipation of tbe 
chaOces afforded them may be as justly attributed to the < ignorance 
and consequent mismanagement of the present writer as to their own 
faqlt. The lesson was bitter. But it bas borne fruit in the present 
condition of the Tennyson settlement, and this article is* written in 
the hope that it may bear more fruit. 

The scheme of which the Tennyson Settlement is a sample is as 
follows; * 

(а) “ liemoving the surplus agricultural population of England^. 

county by county, at the time when distress prevents their earn¬ 
ing a livelihood or laying up a provision for old age, whereby 
they are driven into the large towns there to swell the mass of 
underfed, unskilled labour. ». - , 

(б) “To provide them with passage and transport to tho. 
settlement prepared for them, together with daily rations for a 
treasonable time (assuming work), and sufficient implements andi 

.. stock to cultivate their allotments. 

(c) “ To recover from them the cost of passage, rations and 
’ ' •) ' cMgrtain other disbursements. 

(d) ‘^To provide, gratis, spiritual aid, schooling, children's 
V optfife and management, and for the first year or two medicine, 

> tte of women in their confinements, and the general aid 
,, sympathy not uncommonly given by the squire and tho 

; , parson in an English village. 

■ (®) **To assist the settlers who so desire, to leave the settle- 
to better themselves, provided always that either payzaabt 
or adequate securily for that portion of disbursements repi^- 
the settlers, is honestly and honourably given. , . 
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'<* . csdimual. 

«xtd mktnigratite ivowa^ tiie ixitoilMsr o&m^i 

has lieeia tilted, and who are traxisferred fitom a oop^oa f 
of «ad 'finmt to one where the ooly bar to stscc^i is 
in> themsehres/* ... 


^ 'In jFime'lSSS, twenty-five families^ mostly from Hampsh^^ 
SonSliiaSi^ito]^^ t^e Cape. Full preparations were made for 
mtiepia^- ;>J^r^utions were taken against the evils that led to the 
iNrOfi^np of Wolselej;. It was realised from the first tkat unless tbe 
oottdiitiitoos- to be attained by this scheme were such as to satisfy 
IWtotical men that a feasible method had been devised for safe, oon- 
thmooS, and healthy absorption of the surplus rural populath)n t^f 
6 N»B8t Britainr the scheme and the settlement must be branded an 
faUures. For a year after oar arrival the success of the new venture 
hung in^ the balance. Crops were bad. A portion of the press was 
constant in its efforts' to wreck the scheme. The gold-fields still 
exi^d. Dishonesty and drink were not yet destitute of charm. 
^FuSm^ perslBted in explaining to the settlers that existence was 
impoBPble. Drought prevailed. Endeavours were made to prove to 
the that they were being exploited for the benefit of oth^s. 

' Bat facts were too strong for the enemy to succeed. Natives, except 
i« |«id;ii^anta, are successfully excluded. Brink has been refus^ 
entraaaiilfy some stem examples. High prices have brought great 
ptofit diO industrious. Traditions of temperance and industxy 
liave bsgun to form, and at the time of writing the English flag 
floats fover no more thriving community than the Tennyson Settle¬ 
ment^.^ Turner, the Superintendent, reports: “ Settlers all ai^ 
cont^^ad and happy. I hear no grumbling and have never any trouble. 
They ate all anxious to succeed, and seem to think they have etery 
chance of doing so. The men are all constantly busy on the^ 
lands” On February 1, 1890, Mr. Turner gives an example of 
material prosperity of the settlers. One man who has succeeded IMI 
had oflf^d a sum of £50 in cash for the quarter of the potato wop^of, 
another settler as it stood in the ground. The offer was refused. ' 

' eame conditions which enable th^ settlers to succe^ mske;;^ 
ibasilde fo oultiva^ land, the profits of which will be devoted 4q iiie 
coal: o€ management, education, and spiritoai aid. It is top soon, 
ydb to^^sa^ that this has actually been accomplished, but tke^-isap^ 
to*be np, reason whatever why the cost of those items, and the lU^ipiest 
on the capital employed, should not be defrayed Id this mann^; hA 
worthy'Ipirit of independence prevails among the settlers, 
is no dedre wlmtever iihat tiiey should ** be mildly coerced and ^delty 
advised from morning till night/' as eironeonsly sfyt»4 
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Te&nyBon scbemB aims at a practical demonstra^o. of tbe 
feasil^iy of colonisation. One of the principal elements in ai^y 
practaoal scheme must consist in the provision of the land otbciv 
wise than by purchase. No English Parliament woijld be lik^ 
t6 vote money for the purchase of land in the colonies which have 
already been bought and paid for by British blc^jd and tireasure. The 
oolonial assets acquired by our five great wars, the cost of which now 
stands at £705,000,000, on which inhabitants of these islands alone 
pay the interest, have been handed back to the responsible Govern¬ 
ments of the white settlers and their descendants. Prevalent colonial 
opmioh leads to the conclusion that Great Britain, while saddled with 
onerous duties towards the daughter colonies, is devoid of rights.. But 
moral rights and the ties of sentiment still exist. Those who pay 
. interest on the cost of the wars that won the Colonial Emjnre possess 
inalienable rights of empire; albeit those rights may be neither definite 
nor indefeasible, except in so far as those moral rights are not re¬ 
pudiated by colonists whet have profited by otir lavish generosity. If 
this statement be accepted, the provision of land for colonising pur¬ 
poses must justly fall on other shoulders than those of the British 
taxpayer. Whether the colony itself, as in the case of Cinada, or 
colonial municipalities or individuals provide the land is immaterial. 
In South Africa large estates are held by individuals who we unable 
or unwilling to develop the whole resouioes of their land. To this class 


of proprietors there are some conspicuous exceptions. Messrs. Halse 
Bros, of Carnarvon, Wodehouse District, have set the example of alienat¬ 
ing a portion of their estate for colonisation purposes—partly and chiefly 
, from patriotic motives deserving honourable recognition by their 
fe^w-subjects on this side the Equator, and partly in consideration of 
,moderate quit rent, payable by the settlers to whom they have 
..trimsferxed that portion of their estate which now forms the Tennyson 


js^ifetliement. The increment in the value of land, conferred on it by 
thef'presence in its neighbourhood of an industrious and thriving body 
ol'Brirish settlers, will, it is to be hoped, additionally reward Messrs. 
B^O'ior an example of fw-sighted generosity which may bear good 
the future. Each settler has fifty acres of arable land udder 
ir^fK^on <md mie hundred acres of pasture. The quit-rent payable 
ly fibla,settlers to Messra. Halse is 7s. per arable acre per annum,. 
CHr,£17; 10*. per.ainnum, beginning in 1891. ThS value of the prodiffige 
this irrigated.allotin^ under present circumstances is estimated 
a|.,f «| 5 n ywying between £200 and £300. In 1889, a yew of 
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drought, bad crops, and inexpar^oe, byer i200 wis 
some Of i^e settiera. Tabdi^ one year with anoth^, the, settforS 
should have no difBctdIy whatever in paying the r»ode«ta 
rent oxl the land held by them in perpetual tenure, toge^er wi^ 
the 5^ pe^ oenti. charged on the cost of stocking the fa^s, paying 
their passages, and starting them in life. Some settleiu. haye 
actually commenced the repayment of advances, although they are , 
under no pbligatibn *to do so till 1891. Should it happen .^at a 
.settler wish^ to leave, every assistance is given him to procure a 
situation eli^where, provided he gives security for the balance of the 
outlay incurred on his behalf which is not covered by his crops or 
stoeh. By this means the settlement provides a harbour where a. 
new-(Kjmer can acquire knowledge of colonial life and methods. 
When the opportunity arises, he can leave the aettleuient for a more 
profitable position, and create a vacancy for another poor family, whb 
will probably adopt the same course of life. No system of mere 
emigration provides for any such healthy absorption into the general 
body of the community. Immigrants are wont to cling to the towns, 
and to swell the ranks of the unemployed, and acquire and practise 
the vices inherent to town life. The enormous disparity between the 
population of the coast towns of Australia and of the country districts 
is already a marked evil. Settlements founded on some such plan 
as Tennyson are mouths for the absorption and preparation of materia! 
for healthy colonial life. The settlers inhabiting them are as free as 
ordinary immigrants, and so long as they respect the liberty of others 
they can do that which is right in their own eyes. The one point 
oil which the liberty of the subject is invaded, is tjhe exclusion of 
liquor. But they are under no compulsion to join the settlement, 
They join it with a free knowledge of the conditions. All experience 
shows that a resolute attitude on this drink question is essential from 
an administrative point of view. The means of excluding drink 
become simple, when prosperity has crowned the settler’s labour. 
Until this is the case, the diiTicnlty can only be met by expulsion. 

Woman’s work in the world becomes more interesting and mcxre 
imj^rtant as years roll on. It was by a very noble woman that 
scheme I have described was created and meuntained. To another 
brave and devoted woman—^Mra. Har^ Gordon Turner—who, as SisWr 
SJjttid,, bore the brunt of the struggle in the dark days of the Tennpoa 
8 i^l6ment,, may be attributed such success as has been. attaine^. 
We are still confronted by difficulties, but by none that cannt^ be 
sunuounted by the unflinching resolve to complete the bridge 
these Islands to the England beyond tbe sea. 'f; 

, Abkolp WswiSt' 
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♦fllHE seventh and eighth volumes of Lucky’s “ History of Ehg- 
• land in the Eigl^teenth Century ” must surely be a sad, dis¬ 
appointment to his allies and admirers in the Unionist party. The 
’‘Unionist party do not shine as students, of history—unless friends 
and foes alike belie them—and they naturally like to be “ personally 
conducted ” through its fangled brakes. For a certain time Mr. 
JLw^y ^had been their Heaven-sent conductor—as thay under¬ 
stood. Mr. Lecky had written nearly twenty years ago a book called 
“ Che Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” which created a deep 
sensation wherdver books are read. The volume consisted of a series 
of essays on leading Irish public nien—Swift, Flood, Grattan, and 
O’Connell. These essays had appeared in periodical literature nearly 
ten years before j but the^ had not attracted much of public atten¬ 
tion^ They appeared anonymously; and about 1801 the British 
pufdic did not care muph abput anonymous essays on Irish popular 
letters. But between 1861 and 1871 Mr. Lecky had made himself 
faiqtcms as the author of “The Rise and Infliiepce of the Spirit of 
KatSpnalism in Europe ” and “ The History of European Morals from 
^ Atgustus fb Charlemagne.” Mr. Lecky had become accepted in all 
^rclha as^a grdat philosophical historian—a historian who above all 
thing# was philosopjiical—who surveyed the struggles of haiman life 
the lofty tower of the thinker and the sage ; to whom, the _ 
, bat^tes of ^uties were but ss the strife of the kites* and the 
who were too young to notice public feeling at the 
tiipevidll ^ it hard now to realise the impression produced by “The' 
Leiad^ of «Public Opinion in*^ Ireland ” when it carae oj^t ail, a 
Vblansie with Mr,. Lecby’s name. , One other such senaation'I caa 
i^Tnember, pid it was caused when Mr. John Stuairt Mill,> whom all 
this w<l)^ been crying up—the Tories most of all—as # thoroii^ly 

philoSK^hical thinker, suddenly annoi^nced that his philosophieal 
VOL. LVtn. , , 2 X ' * . ^ 
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stadias had taught him 


of a paj 


laud. The same Bpxt pi seosai^ii wfts created % lifid 
The philosophical hist»ritm had, out of hiS^veiy phihw^hyj’; 


the Hat^ohal caa§^ of Ireland—^and at a time whW that yiwL 
dotm at its lowest depth of weakness, inactivity, and un|»pnlaiijlyf 
Of coarse Jhis was not done' in Jbhe spirit of a partisan. No <>q:^' 
suppc^ed for a’Wfomeni that' Mr. Leoky was a partisan of the Irish 
National eanse.. If he had been, his book would have been far less 
odipos, to, an* good Tories and all reactionary Whigs. They could 
have, scoffed at ft as a piece of partisan polemic, and thrown it con¬ 
temptuously aside. . But the book was a profound study in the 
pMlp^phy of history—a calm, searching investigation of ’facts ^Od 
caagfes and tendencies and the duties and the delinquencies of 


Qovemittents and the characteristics of nations and the ways and 
.the passions of men—and out of all the study came ^ series of essays- 
Iwhich were tindoubtedly on the whole highly favourable to the Irish: 
National cause and unfavourable to the policy of the Act of Union. * 
It happened as a mere matter of historical coincidence that the, Irish • 
Home Bale movement had just begun under that name to assert its 
existence. The lift which Lecky’s book gave to the movement *. 


was qf the utmost importance—among educated men arid those who 
are*'willing to be guided by educated men. There is no exaggeration 
in saying^ that it became impossible to treat Irish grievaascel^^^as . 
things to be laughed at, 4)r Home Buie as a sick dream, when onciP 
Mr, Lecky’s volume had seen the light. I can well remember niy 
owri, feelings of exultation at the coming of such an'ally.’ I epmd' 
name dnmbers of Englishmen whose thoughts were first turned 
in serionsnesB and in sympathy to Home Buie by the publicatipn ' 
of %at most remarkable book. 

Years went on, and no one had reason to think that Mr. Lecky 
had changed his opinions. He wrote one article—.think ^*031- 
3facmitlan*s Magcmm —in reply to Mr. Fronde’s book, ** ThC' * 
English in Ireland,” which led us all to believe that his opinions 
were unchanged. 1 remember the general purport and force of' 
on^ sentence, in which Mr. Lecky denounced the sort of Msr * 
•fprism who thought.it his duty to stand , beside-the victims'io# 
tyranny as they went on their way to the scaffold and enr^ 
theo^ is they passed. A friend of mine, a member of the Houfee^of 
Coinmons, wa’s so satisfied about Mr. Becky’s opinions that ha thot^ht 
of apj^alii^ to him in the winter of 1885 to give the powerfhJ 
his pen to the principle of ]^r. tSladstone’s projected Homli l^a 
measure, Sufldenly Mr. Lecky fiaihed out upon the world^ as-’n 
thorbt^h-gohig and' an impassioned Unionist. I do not attei^^l 
deny that his apfiearance as an opponent of Home Bale ‘ did' 
injnVy to the movement, "I am not surprised th4| the^U^^kw^' 
should have received him with rapture. If I were ona of tita 
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“ '*1 * * 

Un^z^sls, i^ool^ ^inreferiT;^ ii|s a^voeacj ihe ftdliesioii of 

all t^e nobble Dakea noble J^irqnises who rallied *!(» Ihe first 

^me : roimd Lord SalfebBiy^ #nd who dazzled the aenaek^i Mr. 
Chaiaifoer^a. I d© not Tdhow bow Mr. Lecky’s cha,ixg%o£ opiiuon 
q^e about; bi^fc I am quite sure it was the result of senotis tod' 
8 iii6ce|5e conviction. ^ 

Tetos went on again, tod it became known that Mr. l^cky was 
about to publish the two ooncluding volumes of his “ England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” and that these volumes would dqal almost or 
alto^ther exclusively ‘ with ^the Irish Question—with , Grattan’s 
il^rliament and the Catholic question, with the recall of Lot*d 
Fitzwilliain and the Rebellion of ’98. It got into the newspapers that 
Mr. Lecky had obtained access to a great mass of State papers, corre- 
' spondence and so fortjh, which had never been seen by any- but oflBcial 
eyes, never had been seen by any but a very few oflScial eyes' before- 
!kothing seema^ more likely, and in fact Mr. Tjecky has seen much 
that no historian ever saw before. Instantly all the Unionists com¬ 
placently assumed that now the whole question of Home Rule was to 
be settled for ever—^now it would be shown that all Irish moVements 
meant separation and no compromise—now it would be made clear 
that Grattan’s Parliament would have been unworthy of Dahomey, and 
th|it the JJoion was obtained by the sheer persuasive force of enlight¬ 
ened argument and virtuous example. * 

I-do not suppose that many of the Unionists knew much about the 
history of Ireland. The great majority of*them, who knew little or 
nothing, had no clear ideas as to what they wanted Mr. Leeky to 
prove, beyond the hope that he would i^rove ajl the Irish leaders, past 
ai^d present, to be the worst men that ever lived, with the sole excep¬ 
tion o£ Mr. Gladstone. I do not think this is an unfair general re¬ 
presentation of what the majority Of the Unionists expected from JMlr. 
Lecky|& new volumes. But of course there are some highly educated 
tod tiioughtful men among the Libeml-Unionists who knew quite well 
where the weak points of their case were, and who turned their eyes 
to certain passages of history in especial. Were I ono of the Unionists 
I shibnld have looked to Mr. Lecky’s volumes to pour some new light on 
»Jtiiir©e subjects in especial. These three subjects I may put for clear- 
i«sa’ sake in the form of questions. First, Was the Society of United 
Irishmen got tip as an unconstitutional organisation ? Second, Did 
*tiiQ||rreoall of Lord FitzwDliam make the rebellion inevitable ? Third, 
i'S^s the Union cariieS by the help of terrorism and corruptfcn ? 
Eow, hf. Mr. Lecky could prove— I am taking for the moment what 
Mr. Balfour lately called “ an intolerable hypothesis ”—^that the 
of United Irishmen was got up as a rebellious oi^anisat^-—i- 
thoT the recall of Lord*Fitzwilliam had nothing td do with the 
1;^akjcif rebdlion, and that the Union was carried by fair means — 

awit that fhe U^jionists would have good cause to exult. Such 
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proofs, were they possible,|SOt ohange tQ]jr opinioiyi^ ^ to tbe 
iteces»ty and ibe altimato certadofy of HomI Rol^ I shot^d still 
bold be the only advantageous, and in the long run the only 
endurable, 4brm of government for Ireland as a part of Britiili 
Empirb. The advantages of Home Buie are not in my mind to be 
affected any proof tliat Wolfe Tone b,egan as a Separatist, that 
Lord FitziyilliaQi’s recall was approved by the whole Irish people, and 
that not a sixpence changed hands, or a peerage was conferred, because 
of|he Act of Union. But 1 4idmit that it would for the time have 
been a splendid score for the Unionist cause if Mr. Lecky’s investi^ 
gatioiTB had enabled him 1o answer these three questions as this 
leading Unionists would uish them to be answered. * • 

Now, how does Mr. Lecky answer these questions ? He answers 
l^em just as every fair and honest historian myst answer them. He * 
has discovered in his later investigations nothing to alter the view o^ 
the facts which he expressed in his volume “ The Lraders of I'ublic 
Opinion in Ireland.” He finds that the Society of United Irishmen was 
formfed as a constitutional body, and for the sole purpose of agitating in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation and a reformed Irish Parliament He 
finds that any chances thero might have been of avoiding a rebellion 
were “immensely diminished” by the recall of Lord Eitzwilliara, He 
finds t that it is “ idle to dispute the essentially corrupt character of 
the nfeans by which the Union was carried.’’ I am giving these three 
findings as the sum of Mr. Lecky’s conclusions. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that in coming to these conclusions lio does not give fall 
weight to all the considerations by which they might be modified. 
Ho sees, as every one must see, that there was a rebellions spirit 
abroad many parts of Ireland before the Society of United Irish¬ 
men was formed—a rebellions spirit engendered by the sense of long 
grievance, and wrought up to passion by the example and the excite¬ 
ment of the French Revolution. Mr. Lecky, therefore, will not say— 
no one expects him to say—a grave historian could not say- - that th^ 
granting of Catholic Emancipation would nect'ssarily have satisfied all 
the United Irishmen and rendered rebellion im]>ossible. But" jhe 
admits that the United Irishmen began as a constitutional associariou, 
and he insists that the proper policy of dealing with them would liave ^ 
been to grant their demand. In the same way, when he comes to- 
condemn the manner in which the Unipn was brought about, he admits 
that “there,may be some difference of opinion about the necessity,jd*- 
the base, and some reasonable doubt about “the particular foms ‘Of 
bribery' that were employed.” Admitting all this, however, he still- 
say s, “ It appears to me idle to dispute the essentially corrupt character 
of th^ means by which the Union was carried.” In plain woids;^ he 
has found nothing to reverse, but everything to confirm, the vies/ of 
the historical facts which he took when he publislied the volume ^bidh 
the whole political world accepted as an argument, for the Irish 
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Ksatiohatl'^osusei, ,11 €>ve^y ^^^^ Nationalist'^atod eveiy JSiigUsli 

Nadkiat . mightr well be^eontent go to the country cm 3%. Ijedky’s 
esrpositidn of the .Irish ^estk>ix. 1 do not say that I accept air Mr. 
li^ky’e eathn^tes of Tnrai" and measures—all his interpret^id^ of 
tetodehdies and purposes—all his exjwsitions - of fact. Thenre are 
' numbers of questions on which Mr. Lecky has had to toucji cmd #hich 
must always be questions of controversy—among Irish NaticbaHsts 
themselves—among English Radicals themselves. Many' of*these, 
questions must always, even in history, remain matters-of conjecture 
K and of speculation, on which no lapse of time can ever secure a decision. 
What I do say is, that there were'three great issues raised by the 
more intelligent and better read of the Unionists and set up by them 
as the issues to be decided in the controversy, and that on each and 
all of these three issues Mr. Lecky* has given judgment for our side 
of the question. ^ 

Once, towards the end of his concluding volume, Mr. Lecky ueems 
to have suddenly remembered that he had become one c^’the wild 
Unionists, and that he was. bound to say something for his Cblleagnes 
and his cause. So ho has a fling at Mr. Gladstone, guided by a total 
misreport and misconception of what 3fr. Gladstone said about the 
‘Irish Church and the Clerkenwell explosion. I am sincerely sorry 
this stupid blot should appear on any page of a work which is entitled 
to *ao much praise. I do'wish the kindly recording angel had just 
dropped a tear and blotted out that unworthy sentence. 1 am sorry 
. it should have appeared—not for Mr. Gladstone’s sakej but for Mr. 
Lecky’s. Mr. Gladstone it cannot injure. He will probably only 
feel grieved on Mr. Lecky’s own account, that such a book should be 
disfigured by such a sentence. 

This unfortunate sentence is all the more out of place because of 
the, singularly calm and impartial way in which the two volumes have 
set out the facts and conditions of tjbe Irish Question. Mr. Lecky 
does not anywhere seem to be a man who is forcing himself against 
* hii will and in' spite of his prejudices to do justice to the cause of an 
opponent. It seems to come as natural to him to state historical 
facts correctly, whether the statement tells against his own sidq or 
nc^ as itds to a man of honour to disclose all the truth in a witness- 
box “whether his evidence makes for |ls own case or makes against it. 

I Itave been very much impressed by the manner in which Mr. Lecky 
has 'lai^reciated and brought out the character of Wolfe* Tone. , Of 
all the rebels of ’98, Wolfe Tone was by far the most formidable. 
Ete wttis the soul,^ and spirit and brain of the enterprise. His, 
intelleotual power, his resources, his mastery of facts, his ooo|, 
steady jadgmeht in arraying them, won over the great Carnot. Wdlfe 
Ibtoe saw the self-seeking side and the innate charlatanism Ndifesh 
bedbngf^ to Napoleon’s nature at a time when, no one else ho^ shown 
8^ mueh perception. Goldwin Smith, expressing at OxfiM-d his • 
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woi^ei: how little yfM hao'fm of TTcpi, even amcmg ^iJoafc^iSngihthr . 
men, describes bhn as brave,^''adventtir<(|ps,'sutgnins^ ferine'in . 

resource, buoyant unde# ^misfortune, waym-hearted,- and says ie 
was .near being abndst as fatal an enemy to England as 
was to Rome.* Bven’Hr. Froude, who seems to have begun hi6'stiwy 
of, Wolfe Tone with a positive hatred of the man, comes round to 
acknoVle^e his genius, his perseverance, his indomitable spirit, hiS 
dbivalroaB courage in the deepest hour of a danger from which he 
might have e&caped if he would. I have lately been reading a curious 
.study af Wolfe Tone by the Duke of Argyll. I have never seen a 
more thoroughly ignoble and depressing illustration of partisanship. 

I ^biOnld not like to be the man whoip tlie virulence of pafty hatred 
oould inspire to the prodnetion of so perverse and pitiable* a piece of 
w<M&. I suppose Mr. Lecky is quite as sincere a Unionist as the 
Duke of Argyll, but he can appreciate to the, full Wolfe Tone’s- 
^eat'ability, his courage, his devotion, his growing seriousness and 
^ense ofllresponsibility, the 'gradual expansion of all his character 
and mental resources to meet the, varying difficulties of the task he , 
had imposed upon himself, his sweet and sunny temper, his uncon¬ 
querable devotion to his cause. In his youthful days there ^as 
levity enough, there was wildness enough, in his nature; he waa^ 
a dreamer who dreamed of daring adventure, and at one time would' 
have given up everything that makes life happy for ihere adven¬ 
ture’s sake. But the serious work which events had put upon liim 
made lum .serious too; and he died at the age of thirty-four. “To " 
die so young—and there was something there ! ” Mr. GoldY^in Smith, ' 
Mr. Ihwide, and Mr. Lecky acknowledge all that was there. The 
Duke of Argyll sees nothing but base conspiracy for the basest p^- 
sonal purposes. , I have fancied for myself an explanation o£ the 
Duke of Argyll’s attack on the memory of Wolfe Tone. The Duke 
■of Argyll is not a dull or a consciously unjust man. He had prol^ 
ably never heard of Wolfe Tone, or at least the name had suggested 
bo his mind^ “ no manner of idea,” to quote certain ‘words cS John 


. ^iBnry Newman, uptil Mr. Gladstone wrote or said something in 
praise ofthe leader of ’98. That was enough for the Duke bf. 

Mr. Lecky’s last volumes, thel^ supply to me at least no sort of 
conjecture as to why Mr. Lecky ^came a vehement Unionist. Mr. 


Jbec^ the Unionist has over and over again denounced the agitatimei 
for Home Buie, and, I make no doubt, also the agitatojrs.. Now, I 


f should like to ask Mr. Lecky the Unionist to turn for a moihen;^;^ - 
the Introdootion with" which Mr. Lecky the historian prefect Hr 
work on “ The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.” Thitf Intaroduc- 
tion is Itself a masterly essaiy, and ought to, be, studied carefully by 
every one who wishes to understand thoronghly the Irish (J^estMHl'of 
to-day. More than all other men, Mr. Jjecky the Unionist ought to 
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sta^ iti that InferoSaction, publianed'v^ery nearly twenty years 
a^, lani^ts tlie tken admitted and unquestion¬ 

able Jacfe, tliat in'trelsaad “ pdltfijol talent, which hr mmy yljarp was 
at leait as abundant among Irishmen as in any equally nuiherous 
^SeSitioiyaf the people, has been steadily declining; and the* th^ffhed 
d^Ci^ehqe in this respect among the representatives' of the natiob 
reflects out too truly the absence of public spirit in their constituents.’' 
Would any one, could any one, say that this is true of Ireland now ? 
Then, again, the Introduction says, and truly says, that, “ with groat 
, TOultitulies, sectarian considerations have entirely superseded national 
ones, and their representatives are accustomed' systematically to sub- 
, ordinate all party and all political questions to ecclesiastical interests.” 
Could any one say that that is true of Irish agitation at present ? 

“ With another and a still larger class,” says lhe Mr. Lecky of 1871, 
the prevailing feeliffg seems to be an indiflerence to all parliamen- 
teiry proceedings; an utter scepticism about constitutional means' of 
realising their ends; a blind, persistent hatred of England. Every 
cause‘is taken up with an enthusiasm exactly proportioi^ill to .the 
degree in which it is supposed to be injurious to English interests. 
An amount of energy and enthusiasm, which, if rightly directed, would 
suffice for the political regeneration of Ireland, is wasted in the most 
msane projects of disloyalty; while the diversion of so much .public 
feeling from pailiamentary politics leaves the parliamentary arena more' 
and more open to corruption,* to place-hunting, and to imposture.” 
Twenty years ago this, I admit, was a correct description of the 
general condition of things in Ireland. It would take too much time 
and space for me to show, as I‘could show, that under the conditiqps 
then existing nothing else could have been expected. But would 
* the most prejudiced politician in the world say that that is an 
accurate description of Ii*ish agitation to-day? Would he say that 
political talent was gone out of Ireland ? Would he say that 
the Irish party and the Irish people make all national questions sub- 
^r^ffinate to ^lesiastical interests? Would he say that there is 
among the Ii*iah masses a total indiflerence to all parliamentary pro- 
ceediqgd,, an utter scepticism about constitutional means of realising 
^ their ends, and a blind, persistent hatred of England ? Would not 
every Mr and rational man have to say that everything in Irish 
agitation is altered now, 'so as to bring about exactly the conditions 
jdf which Mr, iecky deplored th© absence in 1871 ? It might almost 
. deein ew if Mr. Lecky had said to Irish Nationalism df that^ay: 
.'“Berei h your dufy—go and do it ”—and Irish Nationalism went and 
jdid ^or^gly. We have acted on Mr. Lecky’s advice. What has 
® he say to us now ? . I sincerely hope that he may live for atd^st 
f^pnty years more, and then write about the Irish National moveb^nt 
liofjsh© last :^jen years, His pen would do it justice, and commend it 
AirlJ^lj^d rightfully to history. Justin MoCliemY. 



THE CRISIS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


N ot since the collapse of ilie City of Cllasi'ow Bank in lb78 has 
Stock Exchange been in such a state of nenous appre¬ 
hension of evil a'fe that which has recently threatened to culminate in 
a disastrous panic. In the intervtiung twelve years the City has 
experienced many alarms and difficulties, but at no time has a crisis 
appeared imminent. On several occasions the war-cloud wliich 
loomed, now over tlie Balkan Peninsula, and now on the Afghan 
frontier, cast a dark shadow upon the Stock Exchange. Once also 
the fear of the even greater disasters which would result from a fresh 
conflict between Prance and Cermany seared the Rnropean Bourses, 
bpt fcartunately they speedily recovered their composure. Added to 
these adverse influences, other and different dangers have been 
encountered. In the failure of the Panama Caual, which mined ■ 
thousands of tho small investors in France, and the collapse of M. 
Secrctan’s copper syndicate, which involved so many of the great 
houses thart it was aptly termed “ the Panama of the Rich,” the Paris 
Bourse sustained two t3rnshmg blows. And these falling upon a 
‘financial centre that still, dt^spite the upgrowth of Berlin, ranks 
sixsond only to London, produced a shock that was felt tjhrGUghont 
the bnsiness world. Subsequently came the 'development of the 
crisis it the River Plate, and the revolution in Brazil; but although 
these had a very severe effect upon the securities directly coxtoerned, 
their influence upon the Stock Exphange appeared otherwise to be 
com^mtively slight. In nearly all these events there was something 
dramatic, which arrested the attention; but the recent downward * 
movement in seonrities, although of much greater moment, has gone 
on so quietly and insidiously that, outside of City circles, it has seemed*' 
to,count for little. , 

Yet there can be no doubt that more than once in the past month 
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we have been to v^trge of a financial, crisis, perhaps of the first 
inagnitade. Sc^ far, onlyi<^ spots have appeared, n^n thj^ lurfoce 
in(9datiye of the weakness beneath. In all, less than a doasto failures 
have ’ occurred in the House,” and they have rdbjptly ]|)een of bat 
littlj importance; while* outside, despite the most siniatOT rasnours, 
no seripus difficulties have apparently occurred. iBut, fdr once, 

“ rumtor painted full, of tongues ” has spoken more truth th^ the 
City sages. At least one of, the large houses* belonging to la lumte 
finaince has undoubtedly had to seek assistance, while 8ey('ral firms in 
the second r^k stood in danger of collapsing if they had not been 
shored Up by powerful support. - All this has been an open secret to 
those behind the scenes, whence rumours of what has been taking 
place have as usual escaped and reverberated in the “ House.*’ I'or- 
tunately they have not extended much farther, or the public would 
probably have become greatly alarmed, and the collapse it was sought to 
avoid would have taken place with disastrous effects. That'the chief 
elements of weakness have now been strengthened or eliminated seems 
probable, atid hence, in the absence of the unexpected, u|X)ri^ which it 
never does to count with absolute certitude, it seems likely that we 
have now seen the worst. Unless, however, the causes of the danger¬ 
ous 8ub>acute crisis through which the City has been passing are 
subjected to analysis, the public will fail to grasp the significance of 
what has occurred since the culmination of the great business revival, 
which first became apparent towards the close of 1888. 

Two years ago business began to expand rapidly, and in 1889, as 
we all know, its volume greatly increased. Trade, in fact, to use an 
expressive American term, “ fairly hummed; ” and, to prove that 
which scarcely needs demonstration,, the following figures are 
sufficient:— 

* 1889. . •• *^1887. Iiicrease in 1889. 

Total foreign trade 743,230,000 643,490,000 99,740,000 1.5^5 

Home rmlwayreceipts . 77,025,000 -70,943,000 6,082,000 8’6 

Loud, bankers’clearings 7,618,766,000 6,077,097,000.1,54^,669,000 26*4 

These figures bear eloquent testimony to the greatness^ of 1889,"*^ 
frcan ooramercial standfioint. They show a* great growth in 
' our foreign trade, despite the iron ring of Protectionist tariffs with 
which British traders, have to contend, even in our colonies. This is, 
of course, partly reflected in the rmlway receipts, which also indi- 
^te a considerably expansion in the home trade, while the bankers’ 
deariugaare an indication of financial as well as trading activity. 0uch 
devotopmlnt as is iere shown naturally reacted with great efibct , 
upon the Stock Exchange, where business “ boomed,” and, prices ■ 
'outride of the Sonfh American section advanced by leaps and bounds. 
The chafige that' had'taken place warranted, indeed, a oonffiderable 
rise ih'Jtourifcies; but, as usual, it was pushed too far, for it was 
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asBtim^d that the . Asperity of eSpepNaoiuil jfreiEr 

o.5ord[^ a fair ki^dox <>ff ^i^^ttire..' ^peculators, ii^fact, tk[:T^:kilo 
the background, ^d the public forgot or ignor^, the fa^ that hd'^the 
first flush o| 8 trade revival, before prices imd wages hiiive advanee^, 
such Undertakings as the railways, &c., reap* much larger pppofit»%haia 
they do^later on, when these .factors have to be v^ry seriously taken 
intOigponsideration. In the early part of the .present year, however, 
it WM recognised that; owing to this necessary process of r^adjust- 
m^t, a trade revival could not be for the profit of investo]^ alone, 
and .henci the upward movement began to slow down. Th& might 
eamly and. naturally have brought about a decline in prices to h proj% 
levelbut ,*6uch a movement was averted by the silver legislation in 
the United States, which led to a “ boom ” in all securities dependent,- 
eilhdt directly or indirectly, upon the “ white metal,” and so made 
the Way easy for a fresh burst of inflation on the Stock Exchange. 
In all departments prices advanced amidst feverish exoiteinent; 'the 
American railway market, however, taking the lead, since it was 
expected, without rhyme or reason, that the great addition^to be 
made to the American coinage would at once affect the money 
market, and with it the whole range of prices. Most stocks then 
reached the highest points touched for a long time past, and how much 
th^ had advanced since 1888 can be seen from the following figures: 


Home Uailwaj StocltB. 

'OaJodoDiaii. 

G-reat Eastern . . • ■ 

QfBat Northern '• A ” 

Great Western. . . ... 

' liCmdon and Brighton “ A ” 

Lcmdon, Chathato, and Dover Ordinary 
London and North-Western 
’^iM^chester and Shefticld ‘‘A” .. , 

Sletropoliten Consols , . ^ . 

Metropolitan Districvt , 

Midland. 

North British Deferred . 
North-Eastern “ Gon-sols ” 
South-Eastern “ A " . 

Amrioan and Canadian Bailway Issues. 
Central Pacific Ordinary . 


Denver and Rio Grande Ordinary . 

Ditto Preferred . . . . 

llUnoi»'Central Sliarcs 
Lalte 9)ore and Michigan Southerfi Shares 
Lptii8vili$ and Nashville Ordinary . . 

•New York Central Shares . . . 

, New York, Lake Erie, and Western Ordinaiy 
New York, Ontario, and Western Ordinary 
New Ycn'h, Pennsylvania, 4nd Ohio Eiret Mqrt. 
Notfolk and Western Preierred . . 

<^o and ^issisippi'Ordinary . . ., 

Pennsylvania $50 Shares . . . « 

Philadelphia and Reading $50 Shares. ,' 

Union Pacific Shares . . . • 


Hiffhest PrHXiB. 
1890. 

Lowest Prices. 

1888. 

Bise. 


laa 

99# 

32} 


94} ... 

... 

30| 


Ill 

96i 

144 

• f 

171 , ... 

1.39 

32 


W ... 

1124 

57} 


26A ... 

19J 

64 


185| ... 

1634 

22 


.')3g ... 

3.3 

«0i. ; 


844 ... 

644 

20 


.34} ... 

294 ' — 

5} 


1504 ... 

127 

234 


74} ... 

50.? 

24 


1754 - 

1.504 ' ... 

26 


1071 ... 

9i> 

.81 


384 ' — 

'28 

I , 

'lOi ' 

ary 

814 ... 

60{- 

204,^ 


224 - 

. 15 



63^ ••• 

43J ... 

19| 


124 

116 

9 


1174- 

95g 

30i 
23i 
. 41g 

684 

264 

68^ 

25 

704 


V 


884 

524 

105^ 

2.31 

144 

324 

4.H 

.18 

■63} 

22 | 

514 
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daiiadianPacific Shared • 

Oraod Tnmk Firffc Pseforence. 

X’oreigu Stopks. » 

Argwatine Sijlr Cent. 1884 
Pg^tian Unified . . . 

Irencb 3 per Cent. Rentes 
Hungarian 4 per Cent. Gold Rentes 
Italian 6 per Cent. .. 

Portuguese 3 per Cent. . 

Sranish 4 pei;, Cent. . . T 

Uruguay 5 per Cent. Unified . 

Mexican Railway Ordinari’^ . 


Highmit ?tiaeit Ptkie*. 

•86Sr ...* 52£ ' 

. 81. 5fi| ' -'A 



94i ... 

914 


98} ... 

' 73 


95 

■ 80 


914 ... 

7.54 


97} ... 

91} ... 


05 ^ 

564 ... 


70 

06 > 


77S ..., 

00 ^ ... 


CuJ ...* 

38 ’ ... 


^■26i 

15 

16 
‘s6 
9i 

13 

11 g 

27| 


A'Pber this final burst of speculative activity, tbe downward move¬ 
ment began, and this, at first tho result of a purely natural reaction, 
was intensified by an accession of stringency on both the European 
and American moneyvuarkets. At the end of July the diaopunt rate 
of ^e Bank of England was raised to 5 per cent., and although it was 
lowered to 4 per cent, shortly afterwards, an advance tg the former 
figure took place a few weeks later. At 5 per cent, the quotation 
has since remained, but recently it has appeared probable that this 
would not be sufficient. The advent of a 6 per cent." rate would not, 
in fact, have caused mtfch astonishment, although it would almost 
certainly havg ^ created considerable apprehension. A difference of 
T per cent, may not seem of much importance, but, as a matter of 
,^fact, the transition from 5 to G per cent, is a step from a rate which is 
the index of what may be termed normally dear money, to one which is 
regarded as a mark of apprehension. By such a step tho old landmarks 
are to some extent removed, and people, losing their usual bearings, 
begin to be swayed by a vague fear that serious difficulties may be 
looming ahead. Fortunately, 5 per cent, has proved sufficient to tPin 
the, current of the foreign exchanges, and for the moment all , 4 p,larxn 


* ^regarding the monetary position has subsided. 

The high Bank rate has also acted as a powerful ^iuaucial solvent. 
It has, in other words, greatly tended'to bring about a process of 
liquidation, and in doing so it has disclosed more weakness than the 
|nany had expected, but ngt more than the few had anticipated. * On 
» all sides the tightness of rtioney has revealed a lack of liquid, or 
immediately available resources, which must be regarded in a large 
-measure as the inevitable result of the reckless financing that has 


been I3ie fashion, even with the gredt houses, during the past tvo or 
thrpe years. As usual, lie most important statistics are unobtaiD|i.ble, 

. andcan only forni a rough idea of the extent to which floating 
caintal has recently been absorbed by new undertakings. We do 
however, that jn 1888, 1889, and to date this year, the cajnCal 
of the fresh Iqans |br ^reign States, &c., and the new joint-stoc)k■com¬ 
panies offered for subscription amounted to no loss a suni than BCiTly 
, £500|(i00,000, or over two-thirds of the National Debt. r* 
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Some of the iaBurn whit^ fijgfore in this totSao ^obm.&U 
flat, and^ere sweifi awa^ the Umbo of obliirion, while in idaii^’ 
cases oniya the qi^talapplied for was actually snbsi^bed. 

Still, aftfr making ihe most ample allowance, inclndin^a iaxge.wBi^^i 
for th& issnes ofTe;^ in London but largely subscribed for abrotd, 
the remaiiidng total must be of immense magnitude. Of this total, 
the g'neater p<nrtion was no doubt provided by the public, in a muM- 
tude o|. cases, we fear, for perfectly worthless enterprises, while the 
i^mnant~by ho me|ms a small one—has had, as we have said, to 
‘' Snanced.** It has, in other words, been either underwritten by , 
6na^ hpuses, or else they have, in common with' their assdiQiatet, 
such as. contractors, &o., been left with it upon their hands. 

The heavy shrinkage which took place in two special groups 
of securities—a shrinkage that was in no way retarded by the great 
rise an all .other departments—^had also an 'effect analogous to that 
produced by the absorption of new capital referred to above. One of 
these ipovements, the collapse in South African or “ Kaffir ” securities,'' 
had^ but little real importance, although at one time it figured' 
lar^ly in the eyes of the public, and probably subtracted a sum of 
£5,000*000 from th'eir pockets. The crisis at tlie Kiver Plate, 
coupled with the revolution in Brazil, had, however, an effect 
which could not be ignored so lightly. It caused an immense 
decline'in the value of all South American Beonrities, as can be 
told from the fact that the difference between present prices and* 
the Aigbest quotations recorded last year represents no less a sum 
than £35,000,000. .Much of this has naturally been borne by 
investors, although in their case the loss can scarcely be cotinted 
as ^actual when lio realisations have been effected; but the burden 
oL the loss has fallen very heavily upon a few large hoiMses 
intimately connected with South America. They have suffered both^ 
directly and indirectly, for, while the assets in which so much of tfiefr 
wealth was locked up have been melting away in value, they have had 
to face heavy^ losses and incur extensive obligations on bebalf of thefr.' 
weaker associates. To crown all, the City has known enough of their 
position to be at least slightly suspicious, and, as usual, '’the Stock ; 
Illxchange caught the contagion in an aggravated form- Fortunately, 
none of the big firms involved have Iwen brought to the*grouiid, n<ir; 
in'the absence of further and more acute difficulties at the Bivei* Hate, 
is it likely that fbey will be; but a great limitation has been plaeed 
upon their re^prces, and this has had a decided effect, upasi the'* 
markets for securities. 

* The^ stringency of money, due mainly to the absorption-of Capitol 
by neW securities, and the losses sustained at the Cape and in ISba'^*, 
America have been, as we have shown, powerAil factors in depree^g 
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{wrltote xfliige cjf yskim. Bfl^ently, however, when ji^iese were 
exer^g then? full efieot, a nunibe)? of eulwidiary influeanc^ atod came 
into op^ation. > Ip fact, tronbles^'a^ nsaal, have come in hattalspis, 
ah^4the halls ” 'have had a bitter experience. The relapse ip. i^ver 
from per oz. to'nearly 49<f, has carried down all sec^ties 

depending either directly or ‘mdirectly upon that metal. Trade 
complications, which seem thickening, have led to a paralysis of the 
^otoh iron industry; while it has not seemed possible for any 
dividend announcement to be* other than disappointing, tin Scotland, 
for instance, the North British Railway, which it was thought could 
pay or -per cent, for the past half-year, has only managed to 
distribute 1|; per^cent.; and the Mexican Railway continuei^ contrary 
to expectation, in the ranks of the non-dividend payers. 

American railway securities have, suffered, however, most of all, 
for in addition to alf other influences they now have to contend’with 
the losses arising from a heavy falling off in the crops. This fact 
has been used to the utmost advantage by a strong “ bear ” party in 
Wall Street, headed by a veteran operator, Mr. Addison Cammack, 
who have raided the market again and again with disastrous effect. 
Prices have in fact collapsed completely, and the market has-been 
utterly disorganised. As a result, the position of several lasfge Arms 
"has been imperilled, and upon their fate the immediate future of* 
prices'largely depends, not in one only, but in all sections of the Stodc 
Rxchange. At the present time, then, the position of American rail¬ 
way’ securities is of vital importance to the Stock; Exchange, 
and it possesses almost equal interest for investors. While, howevef, 
it is impossible to express a definite opinion regarding the move- 
metits of prices in the immediate future, and all that can be asserted 
is the improbability of a further severe decline after the great fall that 
has occurred, and all the precautions that have recently been taken, 
it is possible to analyse the facts and obtain some clear idea of 
American railway securities as investments. It will be well to* do 
this, for the public have become utterly confused by the events of 
the past few years, and, smarting under severe losses, are disposed 
to sacrifice their holdings altogether, leaving in the future American 
rifcila to be enjoyed by Yankee investors alone. This course, even if 
carried out, wpuld probably err by being too radical, judging from a 
full consideration of the subject. * ' 

Ameriipau railway shares stand at present at exceptionally ^ow 
prices, ad* dan be seen from the following figures, in which the current 
quotation^ and the present dividends are compared the highest 
points r6<irord^ during the past fifteen yeS.ra, and the dividends then 
paid to . the shareholders:— . » ‘ 
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Atchisotj, Topeka, Sa&ta «< ,«. ,. 
fientxal Pacino Shares ^ < • . * ~. 

Chicago, Milvraukeo, ana St, Pant Or<3. . 
Desatikr apd Sio Grande Shares , 

lUinoLs Central S^res . . 

Lak^ Shore and Miehigan Southern Shares 
LotiisviU^ and ^Nashville Shares ^ 

Near York Central Shares 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western Shares 
New York, Pennsylvania, & Ohio First Mort. 
North^ Pacific Pteierred 
Ohio and Mississippi Ordinary 
Pennsylvania $50 Shares .... 
Philadelphia and Reading |50 Shares 
tTnion Pacific Shares .... 
WahaahiPreferred. 


1800. « ' Fsrtod 18?£^1S90. . 


' P»ioe. 

Dlv, 

Yean 

Price,. 

m. 

tfit cent: 


nil 

1681 

1681 

6(a> 

m' 

2 '■ .»1881 

1854 

6 

CH 

ml * 

1881 

133 < 

. Y 

17A 

nil 

<1886- 

116 


102 • 

•6 

1882 

156 

.r 

no ■ 

5 

1880 

1481 

8' 

80^ 

(;(c) 

1880 

I79i ■ 


105i 

4i 

1880 

169^ 

8 

22 

nil 

1881 

54 

nil 

332 

lid) 

1881 

70i 

1034 

7(d) 

?7 

4 

1882 

11* 

215 

nil 

1881 

49 

nU 

54 


1881 

72| 

8 

182 

nil 

1875 

524 ' 

10 ' 

62.S 

nil 

1881 

1362 

62 

22 

nil 

1881 

■ 99 

6 


[a) Plus $) per cent, in scrip. ‘ (J) riu.s 100 per cent, in scrip. 

Partly in scrip. (d) Partly scrip in 18S1, an^jnaiuly so in 1880-1890. 


These results are so startling that when wo look at them it does 
not appear surprising that American railway shares should be utterly 
• discr^ted as investments in this country. Few, it will be seen, are 
the E^iares which noW stand in the dividend ranks ; although, say 
ten ypars ago, companies making large returns to tHeir shareholders 
were as thick as blackberries in a country lane. Instead of an abun¬ 
dance of compani^ paying 6, 7, or 8 per cent, dividends, a railway * 
ztttnming' as much as 5 per cent, is a rarity while undertilkinga 
which can, at the best, do nothing more than pay the interest on thoir 
fixed charges /orm a ghostly array, that may well have chilled * tSe 
confidence of the most sanguine investor. Indeed, this has been done 
most effectually, for at the present time the British puTilic will not 
look at American shares.; while their belief even in the *mortg^e 
bonds has been gradually modified by sceptical influences until it 
resembles, the business equivalent*of agnosticism. ^ Once investors in 
this 'country used to profess some indiflereilce in regard to the 
dividends which were being paid by American railways ; they could 
wait,, they said, for the potentialities of the future, which contained 
aJMpi© satisfaction for all their dreams of avarice. The almost infinite 
jpos^ilities of industrial, development in the United States, which 
were indbeS soon to be‘realised, were, not unnaturally, regaled as 
some .indication of the prosperity that awaited the railways when the 
oo^ntifcy had grown ftp to them. Since then the expansion bees! 

. Tyny velj^sly rapid, bnt the railway companies have mestiy, as we have 
said, eiriserc^ into the black shade of virtual or absoluteibankiruptcy. 

Such a pecnlijMr phenomenon invites an analysis of the opeistiire 
causes by* whidi it bas been produced. These are at. once seMi, fiojbe 
both ntMheroas and diverse in character. Some are inherent in ihe 
railway policy which has ^ways been pursued’in America, dbd; tQftst 
tlierefore be regarded as a permanent nature; others, whi^ 
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to the action of tkemselves, may be^deemed ij^medw^blA; 

vrtule yet, again* - some of tbe most ijotent caus^ have been of a 
personal character—the tm^crupulous machinations of the railway 
“ boMes’’-—-and in regard to these it is diflScult to say srhe&er 
or n^t- they are likely to be less virulent in the future. It will 
be well to deal with each of these causes separately, for they* are 
all ©f a somewhat complex nature. 

Until the passing of the Inter-State Commerce Bill, in the early 
part'of .1887, the railway policy of the United States was that bf thQ 
separate States forming the Union. Each had its own laws, and, as. 
few ’of them* were alike, the result was a varied complexity that 
furnished a delightful sphere of action for the legal profession. ,One 
principle,, however, ran through them all, and that was based upon a 
recognition of the advffiutages of practically unrestricted competition. 
In some States, more especially in the East, railroad construction has 
been to some extent restricted; but even where the process of 
obtaining a charter has been most hedged about, powerful corporations 
have usually found but little diflBculty in obtaining what theyderired. 
For the most part, in fact, a charter lihs been not much more difficult* 
to procure than a county court summons, and in some States it has 
Iceen possible to form a* railway company under the common laws, 
‘without obtaining any legal authority whatever. 

The conditions, therefore, affecting the construction of raUwa^ 
have been vitally different from those existing in other countries, 
where the companies have been protected frOm competition, although 
subjected to much stringent legislation concerning their equipment, 
mode of working, &c. As Professor Hadley says, “ An American 
company may construct a railroad tlirough a territory which it is abund- 
antlj)" able to serve alone, receive litt]p„ or no interest on its capitail for 
years while the country is growing and its traffic developing, and when 
the business has become large enough to give it ample support and 
l^egins to pay interest for the previous years, new lines may be built on 
ei^er side which will ^indefinitely postpone the day when the investors 
•will receive |heir reward.’^ But why, it may be asked, should free 
wmpetitioiJt lead to bankruptcy in the' case of a railway,. while other 
uudertakings, working under the same conditions, reap satisfactory 
arid even latge profits ? The answer to this is that the results arising 
frojm the free play of competition have been intensified the 
operatiop of special influences. ' Prominent among these has bfen 
the,action 6f the Railway Commissions in the various States, for they 
have not only sought to checkmate any attempt to reduce competition, 
biS/4^ayo takeuf very active measures to force down rates to a level at 
which it^ouid have bepn impossible for the railways to work |fiofiit- 
ably^ 'Both , in the. West and in the South the Commissions havO'bOen 
in^est&d l^th almost unlimited powers, and they have used them, in 
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th^ most arbilpurj ^^piuiner. ^Ole ^cptnpame^ ^ 

regarded as oa acceptable sacatifi^ offered up for pr^pitiatiou of 
the voters, the. policy of redncang rates ^ving indeed differed |^ry 
little from downright coctffscation. This influence still reinaii*^ in 
full operation, although in future it may -be modified by two yeoeiit • 
decisions of the Supreme Court, in which an attempt to enforce ^me * 
very uiljui^ reddctions in rates was declared to be unconstitutionair 

In Edition to the operation of these influences, the companies 
themselves nave been managed in such a way as to greatly aggravate 
•the evils of t^e position. They have often fought each other to the 
death upon very insufflcient grounds, and sometimes merely perscmal 
feeli|ig has been suffered to provoke a^ conflict. New lines have been , 
bnilt, apt because .they would pay, but out of an insensate ambition to 
build up a “ great system,” or perhaps merely-io steal a inarch upon 
an opponent; th6 whole policy, even when honest, partaking too 
frequently of the character of organised warfare. This spirit has, 
indeed, infected even the soundest companies, as for instance, say, 
the Pennsylvania Kallroad. At present that great company seems to 
be acting mainly on the defensit^e ; but a few years ago, when Colonel 
Scott, who possessed all the characteristics of a daring buccaneer, was 
prerident, there was a big dash of reckless adventure in its policy. 
Colonel Scott, indeed, like other presidents of the same stamp, knew . 
t)]&t “fighting l^came him ever,” and, knowing this, he found it im¬ 
possible to live what seemed “ inglorious days of peace,” even if wms 
involved the exhaustion of the shareholders’ dividends.^ The same 
spirit of masterful rivalry, due to the passion of railway presidents for, 
autocratic power, has been the cause of many of the worst “smashes ” 
oB^the other side of the Atlantic. It ruined the Philadelphia and Bead¬ 
ing when Mr. Gowen was filled with the insane idea of monopolising 
practically the entire supplies of anthracite coal^ and it brought the 
Ba^jil^ore and Ohio to the ground when Mr. Garrett made his mad. 
tilt f^inst the Pennsylvania. By it, in fact, numberless roads have 
been rendered bankrupt, iuclnding, as the latest example, the Atchison, 
Topeha, and Santa F^. In all cases, however, warfare has been mainly.^ 
carried on by the one process of batting down rates; an^ 'once down 
it has beefi^ extremely difficult, if not impossible, to restore them to 
their former level. How rates have declined, while traffic has ia- 
br^as^, -can be seen from the following figures:— 

/ Typical Eastern Lines. Typical Western Lines. 

Year. Ton Milds.. Bate, cents. Ton Miles, l^te, cents. 

1874 5,762,063,000 1-476 1,719,407.000 2-186 • ' 

18t9 7,835,223,000 0-»9t *2,822,886,000 1-476 

1884 11,326,272,000 0-829 3,768,109,000 1-310 4 

1889 13,858,488,000 0-609 7,968,730,000 *0-934-, # 

These figures, which are taken from Poor’s well-know “ 
show that in fifteen years, owing to the operation of the influences 
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we desbribed, afer^e ^?»te obtained by a group of typical 
Eastern lines for oanyii% c»© tcm of freight one mile has fiillsp. from 
nearly., cent, ^ to nearly | cent, or id.; wHie pn'.'tbe 
WeStem jines ^ averi^e iftcbe has fallen from nearly 2i, cents^ or 
i«say, l|d., to less than 1 cent, or \d., per ton per mile. Ih ^tber 
wtnds, toe cost of transportation has been cut down by about 60 per 
cent., so that the trading public pay less than one half of what they did 
in 1B74. There has been, of course, a great expansion in traffic, but, 
as the companies have had to do so. much more work for the same money, 
the margin of profit has been very inuch reduced. Although in different 
degrees, all lines have suffered, from those situated in New England, 
with toeir larger share of local traffic, *to those “out West,” which 
are,.in many cases, simply trunk lines, with nothing but*.through 
traffic. It is this decline in rates which has mainly swept away the 
dividends formerly paid by the companies. 

The evils due to personal influence, however, have perhaps done, 
more to destroy the confidence of the public than even the loss of 
dividends. To start with, nearly all the executive power of an 
Ainerioan railway company is vested in its president; for the directors, 
although professedly consultative, usually iform a body of a more or less 
ornament^ character, while the shareholders- are seldom able to use 
their voting power effectively, especially when a large number of them 
live abroad. The president, therefore, is an autocrats and, for the 
most part, follows the dictates of his will, which too often lead him 
to place his own interests before those of the shareholders. And in 
the case of an unscrupulous operator the means of acquiring wealth 
are very numerous, owing to the vicious system of finance practised 
by the American railway companies. There is never any proper 
separation of the capital and revenue accounts, and under the name of 
“ betterments,” earnings are frequently appropriated in such a manner 
that the shareholders ‘ cannot place any check npon the way in which 
they OTe employed. The results, therefore, are never satisfactory— 
oxc«pt, perhaps, to the officials. The so-called profit and loss surplus 
also affords room for much financial juggling of a very high order; 
for it means anything or nothing, according to the workings of 
ton it^cial mind. All, in fact, that shareholders really know about 
toe surplus balance of an American railway company is that it forms 
a specie of bottomless pitj for, although large amounts are per¬ 
petually thrown into it, the funds have* always vanished when 
the need for a reseirve arises. This is exemplified by one 
instance, toat of the Baltimore and Ohio, which showed a nominal 
Buriflus pf no less ,than £8,000,000 at the thne when it had to 
confess itse^ luractically bankrupt. It is etident that book-keeping of 
this character affords ancinlimit^ field of operation for the nnscrnpnlons 
offics&l, vho finds that gambling in Wall Street upon the move- 
iili’ttt. * 2 y 
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ments prodti<»^ b; ftcopoQ^ ctni be iiu^ 

sbajessful bruanees..:'', J. 

railway boe^ ^ ^: tbe J'ay Gould type ia ft maa aHu 
speoulaiiiTe presad«aitij but works, o£ cour^, upon a xnucb larger 
GontiOlling ft Hue or completely, be regards it as a mere* 

madiine for ^emug the fleece of the public. It wa^in pursuawoe of 
this poH(^ that Mr. Gould paid out of his o^ pocket the full interim 
ou the ^rthless preferred shares of that great sham, the Wabash 
systeir4 smoi^ by dobg so he was enabled to unload them at high 
prices' Upon iuTestors in this country. Again, the Faciflc clique, 
headed' by 0. P. Huntingdon, &c., paid regular 6 per cSnt. 
dmdends upon Central Pacific shares so long as they were being 
absorbed^' British inrestors; but when the process was completed, 
the ocaapany was practically wrecked in order to build up a competing 
system—ithe Southern Pacific. Then we come to men of the Austin 

Ooriiyh type, under whoso direction the Philadelphia and Beading 
recently came to grief, because, it was shrewdly suspected, it hod been 
burdened with an old man of the sea in the president’s own road— 
the Central of New Jersey. Great speculators like Addison Cammack 
can scarcely be included ambng the railway “ bos-ses,” although, no 
doubt, that notorious “ beftr ” leader virtually built the West Shore in 
order to bring the New York Central to the ^und, and thus effectu¬ 
ally raid the whole market. But it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
either the achievements or the morals of the American railway “ bosses,” 
who have riiom the British investor to the quick: their deeds are 
unffleasantly notorious, and the memory of them is not likely to speedily 
die awfty; 

Although the decline in rates has been the main factor, operators 
of this unscrupulous stamp have greatly helped to produce the wave 
of railway bankruptcy in the Uilited States which has swept, during 
the imst fifteen years, from the Eastern sea-board to the Pacific coast, 
and has leit but few roads unsubmerged. Nevertheless, in the face 
of this, the savings of American and British investors have continued 
tov.flow in a great volume into railway securities, as is indeed sufficiently 
shown by the fact that since 1874 no less than 75,000 miles of neif 
roSd have been constructed, at a cost that can scarcely have been leas 
thsri £300,000,000. So far as the American public are concerned, 
the^ i|i$^parent confidence has been largely due to the limitation of the 
investx^nt field in Gie United States. Here, investors have an almost 
emliaiTa^ing choice of the most varied industrial securities, but thsvd. 
they nre maialy confined to those issued by railway companies. Ikva 
large measure,'no doubt, this is due to the fact that the wealil^ 
classy owe almost everything to trade or finance, and they Imye 
scaredy as yet begun to dissociate themselved^ from either. Hei^ 
until Jhe recent invasion of British company pro^aoters, mortb ^ 
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4 gTeat itfdoiirial Hadieo’taMa^ in the United States own 6 d by 
privet capitfHstB. This, coupled with the rapid redempidbn of the 
BeM, has forced the great majority of Amermauf investors 
-i» place their savings in railway bonds and shares, the of 

which has been practically inerhanstible. On the other hand, Bnlash, 
4 Mad more reoaitly Continental, investors have usually acted out of 
•sheer ignorance. They have walked by faith, not by sight, and,'seeing 
an whom they have placed their trust, it is no wonder that they have 
been altogether astray. . ' , * 


Judging, therefore, from the past, it would seem as if investors 
would do well to steer clear of American railway securities in the 
future; and yet probably for once this would be, the wrong course. 
No doubt many of thp evils to which we have' drawn attention, such, 
'for instance, as bad management and unsatisfactory methods of book¬ 
keeping,! still exist in full force, nor can any immediate improvement 
be expected; but, on the other hand, the personal influence of the 
railway “ bosses,” although still powerful for evil, counts for much 
Jess than it did, and seems, in fact, likely to be a diminisbing quantity. 
Bates also, although they have not reached their minimum, have now 
receded to such a low level that any fnither decline is certain to take 
place slowly. Mdreover, as we have said, the railways have now in 
nearly every case got down, as it is phrased, to bed-rock,” although, 
unfortunately, that too generally implies no dividends, if not some¬ 
thing approaching to bankruptcy. Beginning at the East, we find 
that in what may be termed the “ traffic island ” of New England— 
isolated as it is from most of the competition, for through traffic-— 
the companies have acquired a large local business, and are steadily 
paying satisfactory dividends. The Eastern trunk lines, which extend 
from the Atlantic sea-board to fhe lakes of Chicago, have been 
' ‘‘ through the mill,” and are now beginning to slowly recuperate as 
the (xnintry around them develops. Farther West, in the great 
’ tiuffic region lying between Ohioago and the Rockies, the roads have 
as yet bpt barely passed through the same process, and this statement 
4dso appHes to the lines on the Pacific slope. They have no doubt 
been through the worst agony, but resuscitation and an adjustment 
new conditions have scarcely begun to take place. And until 
ffimetfalng has been doqe in this way it will be difficult to form a 
definite opinion in regard to the “ survival of the fittest.” ^he 
Southern, railways, however, are prospering, for, like the New England 
lines, the^ lie out of the main current of trans-continental traffic, 
and a great indnatriail development is taking place around them. It 
seems probable, then, that at last, after many years, American railway 
seOuiities have seen their worst, and that their position is now likely 
t) 6 ji^ 0 T;iy iinrpxovB as “local traffic develops. Nevertheless, the ^res. 
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both ordmary and preferred, Wili be very speculative inves^^ta for 
some years to come, if not indeed always, and thos^ wh^ need solid 
securities ahonld confine their attention to the mortgage bonds, most 
of which,,with the exception of the so-called Income bonds, may be 
regarded as sound, and fairly remunerative investments. 

How the zecent shrinkage has left home railways and foreign 
Government Stocks can be best seen from the following table: 


, , r . 

Current 

I’rlces. 

1889. 

——Highest Prices 
1888. 1887. 

^10M. 

-, Yield 

188S, pet cent. 

('aledonfaQ « . . ' . 

. nn 

1293 

1173 

104 

1044 

102} 


(h-eat ISitstem . 

. 91| 

84} 

724 

704 

733 

69i 


Great Kotthern “ A " 

. t»7 

iml 

1084 

1084 

113 

1054 

3U 

Great Western 

. ir.j? 

170.*. 

- 1524 

140} 

1.39? 

140} 

4rV 

London and Briehton “ A. 

. 1(52 

1044 

1,334 

1224 

119} 

104? 

5i 

LondcHi, Chatham, and Dover Ord. 

29» 

25 


26} 

18} 

nil 

London and North-Western . 

. 177 

188| 

17.3 

169 

1664 

170 

44 

Manoh^er and HheSield “ A ” 

. 39i' 

484 

39y 

-431 

40? 

.384 

n 

Metrdpolitan Consols 

. 77 

92\‘ 

77f 

3oy 

69 

117? 

113} 

H 

Metropolitan Districl 

. 31 j 

39 

43} 

44} 

60? 

nil 

Midland. 

. 140 

IfiO 

1,30 

129} 

131 

1^4 

4} 

North British* 

. 134 

146 

764 

105;? 

87 i 

97 

3K 

North^Bastem Consols . 

. IGOJ 

1774 

163J 

1584 

1594 

1604 

43 

South-Eastern “ A ” 

. lOOi 

1184 

114} 

113 

1134 

101 

n 

Canadian Pacific Shares 

. 774 

704 

644 

70 

754 

63} 


Grand Trunk let Preferonoc . 

8.3 

B 04 

76 

85 

844 

69 


Ai'g:entine 5 per Cent. 1884 . 

. 81 

101 

1004 

95.*. 

894 

86' 

e/fl 

Brasilian 4^ per Gent. 1883 . 

. 89A 

1024 

101 

96} 

9.3 

87 


liigrptian Unified . 

. 87 

94 

854 

77 

771 

691 


French 8 per Cent. Rentes 

. 82? 

88 

8.3 

82 

83} 

81? 

3 A 

Hungarian Gold Rentes. 

. 88 

884 

864 

84} 

874 

101’ 

814 

44 

Italian h per Gent. 

, 83 

97.y 

88} 

1001 

98} 

4? 

Portuguese 8 per Cent. . 

. r>74 

684 

65 

584 

564 

484 

6} 

Spanish 4 per Cent. 

Uragaay 6 per Cent. 1 'nificd . 

. 754 

773 

7.6i 

754 - 

68 

684 

6 l| 


. 02:} 

76y 

73 

49 

534 , 

» 8 

Mexican lUmway Ordinary . 

. 49} 

57S 

.544 

67 

67 

87 

nil 


• Stock now divided, but, for comparative pniposes. taken as undivided. 


Home railway stocks, it will be seen, now stand much below the 
highest prices reached in 1889 ; but they are still greatly above the 
level of preceding years, and, witt'one or. two exceptions, still yield 
only a loW ^te of interest to investors. In view- of the trade outlook, 
which cannot be regarded as altogether encouraging, it is doubtful 
whether they are not still quite as high as the conditions warrant. 
Foreign Government securities, however, afford no room for .doubt— 
tliey nearly all stand at what must be regarded as absurdly high 
quotaticms. Three instances are sufficient, viz., Italian, Spanish, aiid 
Fortr^ese stocks, which yield from 4 ^ to 5^ per cent,, despite 
tlie embarrassed financial condition of these countries and the many 
uiifcCri5i^tieip%f politics. . 

•fo copelude, it is evident that investor still need to exercise much 
discretion if they wish to safeguard their aavmgs, for, despite the 
great fall which has occnned, and which is a strong incentive to 
indiscriminate pnrchsrae, it will probably be, in some cases at tesist, 
“ money in tJieir.poaket ” if they simply sit still and do nothing. 
y Geo. BARTKICJIt^BAISEB..* 
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VI. 

“ rilELL me more about the‘Miss Carpenters,” said Miss Modden, 
JL shyly, keeping her eyes fixed on the rapidly flowing twist of 
water between the big shingle, where, every now and then, came 
the spirt of a salmon's leap. 

They were seated, after tea, and another hard day’s cataloguing, 
under some beech-trees that overhung the Tweed. From the fields 
opposite—^no longer England, already Scotland—came the pant and 
whirr of a threshing-machine; while from the woods rose the caw 
of innumerable rooks, blackening the sky. A heron rose from 
among the reeds of the bank, and mounted, printing the pale sky 
with his Japanese outline. There was incredible peacefulness, not 
unmixed with austerity, in the gurgle of the water, the green of the 
banks, the scent of damp earth. ■ * 

Greenleaf, who was very reserved about his friends, so much that 
one friend might almost have imagined him to possess no others, 
had BOm^ow slid into speaking of his little Bloomsbury world to this 
^1, who was so utterly foreign to it. It had come home to him 
how utterly Miss Flodden had lived out of contact with all the various 
concerns of life, and out of sight of the people who have such. 

^ Except pottery and violin music, come into her existence by tlie 
merest accident, and remaining there utterly isolated, she had no 
experience, save of the vanities of the world. But what struck him 
most, and seemed to him even more piteous, was her haliit of regard¬ 
ing these vanities as matters, not of amusement, but of important 
huriness. To her, personally, it would seem, indeed, that frocks, 
horses, diamonds, invitations to thi^ house or that, and the com¬ 
plications of eocial Standing afforded little or no satisfaction. . Bnt 
}hai| accepted the fact of being an eccentric, a being not quite all 
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I - ' « 

it shonld Ibe; «ind she «xpe(^ed merf one to be be 

seii^dy engaged in tbe {m7stul« of tbe tMngs Jibe, pemsonsUjV:^^ 
owing to bef .eobeaitiniaty, did iibfei y 

It was extraordinar^r bow, wbile she expVessed her owa distaate for' 
varions"wea>knee8eB and shortcomings, she defended those who ga^ 
way to them as perfectly normal CTeatnres. Greenl««kf was honifi^ to- 
hear her explain, with .marrellous, perception of how and wherefore,, 
and without any blame*, the manner in which women may gradually 
hare allowed pien not their husbands to pay their dressmaker’s bills,. 
^d gi^ually to become masters of their purse and of themselYes; 
the necessity of a new frock at some race or ball, the desire tb out- ■ 
shine Wnother woman, to get into royalty’s notice, and the fear of 
incensing a hnsband already hard up—all this seemed to Miss Flodden 
perfectly natural and incontrovertible; and s!^ pleaded for those 
who gate way tmder such pressure. 

“ Of course I wouldn’t do it,” she said, twisting a long straw in. 
her Imnds; ** it strikes me as bad form, don’t you know; but then I’m 
peculiar, and there are so many things in the world which other folk 
don’t mind; and which I can’t bear. I don’t like some of their talk, 
and J dqn’t like their not running quite straight. But then I seem to 
have been bom with a skin less than one ought to have.” 

Greenleaf listened in silent horror,. In the course of discussing 
how much the world might be improved by some of his socialistic 
plans, tibis young lady of four or five and twenty had very simply 
and quietly unveiled a state of corruption of which, in his tirades 
again^ Weidth and luxury, he had had but the vaguest idea.—“ You 
see,” Mias Flodden had remarked, “ it’s because one has to have So- 
many things that one’s neighbours have, whether they give one much 
please or not, that a woman gets into such false positions, whidi 
make people, if things get too obvious, treat her in a beMtly unjwt 
way» But women have always been told that they must have this-and' 
that, and go to sudi and such a house, otherwise they’d not keep up> 
in it alb; end then they’rd fallen upon afterwards. It’s awfully uhf^. 
Why, of course, if one hadn’t always been told that one must haw. 
frocks, and namages, and must go to Marlborough House, one 
wouldn’t get married. Of courae it’s different with me, because I’m 
queefj and I like *^making pots, and am willing to'know no one. , 
But then that’s all wrong, at least my sisteivin-law is always 
saying so. ^d, of course, I’m not going to marry, however 
they‘bore me about it.” 

You speid: as if women got married merely for the sake living, 
like their neighbours,” remarked Greenl^f; “that’s absurd.” ) 

Mias l^lpddim,' seated on a stofte, locked up at him under his beech- 
tree. Her face bore a curious expressicm of iifereduli^ dashed witih 
contempt. Could he .be a pharfeee .? - t -- 
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knot 

want things, trhy aho^ld fih.« get xmiimed ? *’ It was as if she Itad asid, 
Why (dionld a Hindoo wido^ btqm herself? “There mast InifcaJiwe 
indaoetne)^/’ she added, looking into the water and pluddngf at the 
grass, to give oneself into the keeping of another person ” Her.iaoe 
had that same contraction once when she had mentioned the 


Thesj© may he eaa8ap?|^E^”Bhe answered, “j^nd pcarhapw yon may 
r so^e. :Bnb if a woman ware secure of her living; and , did not 


matter before. ' ‘ 

“ Hood God,” thought Greenleaf, “ into what ugly bits of Efe had this 
girl been forced to look I ” And he felt a great pity and indigniribion 
about things in general. 

Miss Flodden sent a stone skimming across the river, as if to dismiss 
the subject, and then it was that she said rather hesitatingly: 

“ Tell me more abgut the Miss Carpenters.” 

She had an odd timid curiosity about Greenleaf s friends, about every 
one who did anything, as if she feared to intrude on them even in 
thought. 

Greenleaf had spoken about them before, and not unintentionally. 
These three sisters, living in their flat off Tottenham Court Hoad, 
doing ail their housework themselves, and yet finding time to work 
among the poor, to be cultivated and charming, were a stalking horse of 
his, an example he liked to bring before this member of fast soriety. 

He had taken his refusal by one of the sisters with a philosophy 
which had astonished himself, for he certainly had thought that Delia 
was very dear to him. She was dear in a way now. But he felt 
quite pleased at her marriage with young Farquhar of the Museum, 
and he rather enjoyed talking about her. He told Miss Flodden of 
Maggie Carpenter’s work among the sweaters, and of the readings of 
English literature she and Clara gave to the shop-girls; and he was a 
little shocked, when he told her of fKe young woman from Shoolbred’s 
who had borrowed a volume of Webster, tlmt Val Flodden had never 
itqadpd of that eminent dramatist, and thought he was the dictionaiy. He 
desiaflbed the little suppers they gave in their big kitchen, where tiie 
one,car two gnests helped to lay the table and to wash up afterwards, 
previous to going to the highest seats in the Albert Hall, ‘or to some 
SfKflabst.lecturethen the return on foot through the silent, black 
Blocmsbuty strwsts. He made it sound even more idyllic than it 
J»^y was. Then he spoke of Dd-ia, and the piano lessons she gave, 
and the poems she wrote. He even repeated two of the poems imt 
l<m|^ and f^t that they were very beautiful. ' 

never-bcMFe themselves,” remarked Miss Fkxlden, 

peiffiivdy. ‘ 

“-Bore iihemseivas ?” Trended Greenleaf. 

bore themselves and feel they just mvM have sometiung 
d^rgiit to ti^bk about, like birds beating against cage bars.” ^en, 
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after a pause, she an^ hesitatogly: “ I wiii were 

ft ohande fiw one to:3aaowi^e Miss Oarpehtere.” * , . / - 

Greenleaf brfght^ed hp« This was what , he wished. “Oif coarse 

you know^them, if you care, Miss Flodden,..<mly—r^*’ . , 

“ Only-—you xuean tiliat they .would think me a bore and an 
intruder.*’ , , ' . . 

** No,” answered Greenleaf, he scarcely knew why; iSiat’a not 
what I meant.. But'ydu must remember that yqu and they belong to 
diJferent c^e^ses of society.” 

Miss .]flodden*8 face contracted. “Ah,” she exclaimed angrily, 
“‘Why must you throw that in my face? You have said that sort of 
thing several times before. Why do you ? ” 

Why, indeed ? For Greenleaf could not desist, every now and then, 
from bringing up that fact. It made the girl quiver, but he coiild 
not help himself. It was an attempt to find out whether she was 
really in earnest, which he occasionally doubted; and also it was a 
natural reaction against certain cynical assumptions, certain takings 
for gifted on Miss Flodden’s part that the vanity and corruption of 
her miserable little clique permeated the whole of the world—of the 
world which did not even know, in many instances, that there, was 
such a thing as a smart lot! . 

But now he was sorry. 

** Indeed,” he said sorrowfully, “ such a gulf between classes un¬ 
fortunately still existe. In our civilisation, where luxury and thp 
money that buys it go for so much, those who work must necessairily 
be separate from those who play.” 

“ Heaven knows you have no right to abuse us for having money,*' 
exclaimed Miss Flodd^n, much hurt. “ Why, if I don’t get mar¬ 
ried, and I ■ sha’n’t, I shall never have a penny to bless myself 
with.” 

“ ^“*8 a question of the lot one belongs to,” answered Geenleaf, 
unkindly; but added rather remorsefully: “ Would you like me to 
^ve yon a letter for tho Mias Carpenters when next you go to town ? 
I have,” he hesitated a little> “ talked a good deal about you, with 
them.” 

“ Beally! ” exclaimed Miss Flodden, quickly. “ Ibat’s awfully good 
of you. I mean, to give me a letter, only I fear it will bore thefu. 
I shall be going to town for a we^ or two in October. May I call 
on them then, do you think ? ” 

*** Of course.” And Greenleaf, who was a business-like man, 
out his pocket-book, full of little patterns for pots and notes for 
leoturq^, and wrote on a clean page : 

“ Mem.: Better tot the Miss Carpenters for Miss Floddem” . ., 


“ I will write it to-night or to-morrow j yob shall have it before. I 
leave. By'the way, tht^ train the day after to-morrow i? at, 6.^0, 
Is it not ? ” * ' . * 


V 
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Yes/ mifiwerod “ I wish 5^11 boiild st»y longer.^' 

And they-waJksd home. ‘ 

. As they wuideired thto^h the high-lying helds of gre^ oats and 
barley, among whose^^^S beaads the low sun made golden ddust, with 
the dark, ^eenish Cheviots on one side, purple clouds hanging on 
their moor sides, and the three cones of the Eildons rising, hills of 
fairy-land, faint upon the golden sunset mist—as they wandered talk¬ 
ing of varions things, pottery, philosophy, and socialism, Greenleaf 
felt stealing across his soul a peacefulness as unlike bis usual mood 
as this northern afternoon, with soughing grain and twitteiing of larks, 
was different from the grime and bustle of London. He knew, now, 
that Miss Delia Carpenter’s refusal had been best for him ; his nature 
was too thin to allow him to give himself both tq a wife and family, 
and to the duties and studies that claimed him ; he would have starved 
the affection of the first while neglecting the second. His life must 
always be a solitary one with his woit. But into this rather cheei*- 
less solitude there seemed to be coming something, he could scarcely 
tell what. Oreenleaf believed in the possible friendship between a 
man and a woman; if it had not existed often hitherto, that was the 
fault of onr corrupt bringing up. But it was possible and necessary ; 
a thing different from, more perfect and more useful than, any friend¬ 
ship between persons of the same sex; but more different still, 
breezier, more robust and serene, than love even at its best. Aaid had 
he not always wished for that sister, that Emily who had never existed ? 
Of course he did not contemplate seeing very much of Miss Flodden, 
still less did he admit to himself that this strange, reserved, yet out¬ 
spoken girl might be the friend he craved for. But he felt a curious 
satisfaction, despite his better reason, which protested against every¬ 
thing abnormal, and which explained a great deal by premature ex¬ 
perience of the world’s ugliness—he felt a satisfaction at Miss 
Plodden’s aversion to marriage. He could not have explained why, 
but he'knew in a positive manner that this girl never had been, and 
iiever would be, in love, that this young woman of a frivolous and fast 
lot was a sort of female Hippolytus, but without a male Diana ; and 
he held tight to the knowledge as to a treasure. 


VII. 

"nie next day, Oreenleaf was put, a little out of conceit ^if^ him¬ 
self and tile world at large: a vague depression and irritetion got hold 
of ithn. Before breakfast, while ruminating over a list of hooks for 
Miss Hodden’s reading, he had mechanically taken up a volume that 
lay on the drawing-room table. There were not many hiooks at 
Yethohne, except those which were never moved from the library 
•sh^Ves, and the family’s taste ran to Bider Haggard and sporting 
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novBls; wMle "tbe oopec^oaia Ms aa3L|it'^at3la|f . 

name of yaliiiiim either of miigs los^ 

by heart‘---a Beleic^m from !!Etowitmg, a volnme 4^ To^sto^ 

“ Inttitafcitm of Cbiae^”—or of others—as snn^^y works on Esdtem '. 
Buddhism^ a hiaiidbodk of Perspective, and a novel by Jdarie CorelM, 
which he &lt toneh desire to read. The book that he took up 
was from the circulating library, Henry James’s “Princess Oasao 
massima.^ He had read it, of course, and dived into it—the last 
volume lb wsMfe^at lundom. Do authors ever reflect how much in¬ 
fluence^ ^Cy.|piuBt occasionally have, coming by accident, to arouse 
BOine latent feeling, or to reinforce some dominant habit of mind ? 
Certainly Henry James had been possessed of no ill-will towards Miss. 
Val Plodden, whom indeed he might have made the heroine of some 
amtable story. Yet Henry James, at that moment, did Val Fiodden 
a very*- bad turn. Greenleaf got up feom the book, after twenty 
minutes’ random reading, in a curiously suspicious and aggressive- 
mood* Of course he never dreamed that he, a gentleman of some 
independent means, a scholar, a man who had known the upper classea 
long before he had ever come in contact with the lower, could have 
az^hing in common with poor Hyacinth, the socialist bookbinder, 
pining for luxury and the love of a great lady ; neither was thord much 
resemblance between Christina Light, married to I’rince Casamassima, 
and this young Yol Fiodden married to nobody; yet the book depressed 
him humbly, by its suggestion of the odd freaks of curiosity which 
relieve ihe weariness of idle lives. And the depression was such, that 
he ccmld not hold his tongue on the subject. 

“ Have you read that book—^the ‘ Princess Casaiuassima’---Miss. 
Fiodden ?” lie asked at breakfast. 

“ Yes,” answered the girl; “im’t it good? and so natural, don’t- 
you.think?” 

“ You don’t mean that you think the Princess natural—you don’t- 
think there ever could be such a horrible woman ? ” 

He Was quite sure there might be; indeed, the fear of such a one* 
quite overpowered him at this very moment; and he -asked in hope 
of Miss Fiodden saying that there were no Princess CasamasaimaB* 

Something in his tone appeared to irritate Miss Fiodden. She 
thought hmi Pharisaical, as she sometimes did, and conridered it her 
duty to give him a setting down with the weight of her superior 
worlcfly 

“ ibi oourse 1 think her natural,' only she might be more natural elaE.”' 

“ You mean more wicked ? ” adted Greenleaf, sharply. ■» ‘ 

not more wicked. The women in the book may be 
to be wicked; but ahe needn’t have been so in roal life. Hot at idl 
wicked. She’s merely a clever vroaxtan who is^bored by society, and 
who wants to know about n kit 43f Hungs and papLa. ; Hmips oT 
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womm wm^ ioloiaw tilings because tliey’r© bored, bat it’s not 
^waya abemt.n^ tibgs ia^: nice people-as in tb© earn of the 
PnncesB. Bxe may haTO done mischief-l-ahe shouldn’t Wo played 
With that vretohed little m&rbid bookbinding boy; women oughtn’t 
to p% with men even when they’re fo61s; indeed, especially nofc'then. 
But that wasn’t inevitable. Hyacinth %oould run under her wheels. Of 
course I shouldn’t have cared for &at chemist creature either, not for 
that Captain Sholto; he behaved rather like a cad all round, don’t 
you tWk ? But, after all, they all talked very well; about interest¬ 
ing things—^real, important things—didn’t they?” 

Ai^ you think that to hear people talk about real, interesting 
things is a great delight, Miss Flodden?” asked Greeideaf, with a 
bitterness she did not fully appreciate. 

“ Ton would understand it if you had lived for years among people 
who talk nothing but gossip and rot,” she answered sadly, rking from 
her plaoeu 

No more was said that morning about the Princess Gasamassima. 
Miss Flodden was rather silent during their cataloguing work, 
Greenleaf felt vaguely sore, he knew not what about. 

Throughout the day, there kept returning to his mind those words, 

You see they talked very well, about interesting things—important, 
rea/thinga-^idn’tthey?”and the simple taking-things-for-granted 
tone in which they had been said. Women of her lot. Miss Plodden 
had once informed him, would go great lengths for the sake of a new 
froek or a pair of stepping horses. Was it not possible that some of 
them, to whom frocks and horses liad been offered in too great abuad- 

ance,_ might transfer their desire for novelty to interesting talk, and 
real things ? 

That WM their last afternoon together. The catalogue had been 
finished with. Miss Plodden took X?reenleaf for a drive in her 'cait. 
They sped along under the rolling clouds of the blustering northern 
afternoon, tbe rocks, in black swarms, cawing loudly, the pee-wite 
^sreecd^g among the stunted hedges and black stones of the green, 

close-tobbled pastures; it was one of those August days whksh foretell 
winter. 

Greenleaf^uld never recollect very well what they had talked about, 
^c^pt ^ that it had been about a great variety of things, which the 
pluE^rn^ wind had seemed to sweep away like the brown beech leaves 
in tha billows. The fact was that Greenleaf was not attepding. He 
l^pt^ ^revolving in his mind the same idea, with the impossibClily 
of scnvhii^ it. He was rather like a man in love, who c&miot decide 
whei^er ior be is sufficdmitly so to make a declaration and feels the 
prcpitaoiu moment eseapng. Greenleaf was not in love; had he beeai, 
ha4 riiOra been any .<h^ce of bis being so, Val Flodden wmild 
hsflm, .bew there In the cart by his side; ehe had onoe told 1 Ima, in 
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one of fite ootiimunicativ:ett(^, that jpec^lie in 

were' despicah^e, but v|Q^1|iat reason to be pitied, e^d that to let . 
them fall in lOTe was to 'be nnhind to them, and to prepare a^^eiest- 
able ejfhibitiott icMp oneself. ^ Cheenl'eaf was not in love. Bat he 
was as excited as if he had 'been* He felt that a gieat saspihiaa 
had arisen within hun, and that this suspicion was about to deprive 
him of a friendship to which be clung as to a newly found interest 
in l|fe. , ‘ 

About bliss Modden he did not think—that is to say, whether he 
might be running the risk of depriving her of something. He had 
not made love to her, so what could he deprive her of ? Besides, he 
thought of Mies Flodden exclusively as of the person who was pro¬ 
bably going to deprive him of something he wanted: deprive him, 
if his suspicions should be true. For if his suspicions were true, there 
was no alternative to giving up all relations with her. He was not a '' 
selSsh man, trying to save himself heartburns and disenchantments. 
He was thinking of his opinions, solely. It was quite impossible 
that they should become the toys of an idle, frivolous woman. Such 
a thing could not be. The sense of sacrilege was so great that he 
did not even say to himself that such a thing could 'mt he allowed : 
to him it took the form of the impossibility of its being at all. 

Gh:«enleaf was in an agony of doubt; he kept on repeating to him¬ 
self—“ la she a Princess Casamassima ? ” so often, that at last he 
found it quite natural to put the question, so often formulated inter- 
nally, out loud to her. Of course, if she were a Princess Casamassima, 
her denial would be worth nothing ; hut when we cannot endure a 
suspicion against some one, we cannot, in our wild desire to have it 
dexued at any price, stop short to reflect that the denial will be worth¬ 
less. A denial; he wanted a denial, not for the sake of justice 
towards her, but of his own peace of mind. He was on the vaty 
paint of putting that strange question to her when, in the process of 
a conversation in* which he had taken part as in a dream, there sud¬ 
denly came the unasked-for answer. 

They must have been talking of the Princess Casamassima again, and 
of the uninterestingness of most people’s lives. Greenleaf could hot 
jmmemher. It was all muddled in his memory, only there suddenly 
a sentence, distinct, burning, out of that forgotten confuridn.. 
it’s o6W,” said Miss Flodden^s high, occasionally childish voice; 
“but' Pve,always found that the people who bored one least ^re 
eifler very clever oi* very fast.” ^ ' 

They were (flattering into a little border town, with “low h^ack 
houses on either side, and a square tower, with a red tile e^ingtdsher, 
and a veering weathenxK^, closing the distance and connecting the 
grey wet flags below with the grey billowy slcy abov^. 

Oreenle^, although forgetful of all save theories, remehtbdredifor 
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^ long time tLkt sfareet ami. tower. He ^ not answer, Ms 
heart Yf;as overflowmg #it4i H^ernew. U dt 

So it was ; and it jn^ to be. He had let bis 1^ 
come the placing of a aapridous child. He had lost his' dear 
friend. It was inevitable. * • , 

. Greenleaf did not say a word, and showed nothing until his 
departure. But his letter to Miss Flodden, thanking for the hospitality 
of Tetholme, was brief, and it contained no allusion to any future 
meeting, and no promised introduction to the Miss Carpenters. Only 
at the end was this sentence: “ I have lately been re-reading Henry 
dames’ ‘ Princess Oasamassima,’ and I agree with you completely now 
as to the naturalness of her character.’’ 


•• VIII. ‘ . 

Some ten years later found Leonard Greenleaf once more—but this 
time with only a brougham and a footman to meet him—on his way 
tp stay in a country house. He had been left penniless by his 
attempts to start co-operative workshops; and overwork and wony had 
made him far too weak to be a tolerable artisan; so, after having 
given up.hi^pottery, those long years ago, because it ministered ex¬ 
clusively to rich men’s luxury, he had been obliged to swallow the 
bitterness of perfecting rich men’s dwellings in the capacity of 
Messrs. Boyce & Co.’s chief decorator; and now he was bent upon 
one of these hated errands. 

Time, and the experience of many failures, had indeed perplexed 
poor Greenleafs socialistic schemes a little, and left him doubtful 
how to hasten the millennium, except by the slow methods of preach- 
^ing morality and thrift; but time had rather exasperat€'d his hatred 
the idleness and selfishness ofi the privileged classes, to whose 
luxury he now found himself a minister. And, as ht^ looked out of 
his window- while dressing for dinner (those evening clothes, necessary 
for such occasions, had become a badge, of servitude in his eyes), he 
felt Idiat old indignation arise with unaccountable strength, and choke 
hith with his own silence. It was a long, low house; the lawn spread, 
with scarcely any fall, down to the river brink ; a wide band of green, 
thm a wide band of shimmering, undecided blue and grey, reflecting 
the, oopi»ery clouds and purple banks of loosestrife, and then 
beyond, and Mgher up in the picture, flat meadows, whose surface 
was beginning to be veiled in mist, and whose boundary elms Jprere 
gtowing flat and unsubstantial like painted things. There were birds 
twittering, and leaves rustling, a great sense of peacefulness, for the 
family guests were doubtless within doora busy dressing. Suddenly, 
there was a plash of oars, and a peal of laughter; and, after a mi^te, 
two mbn and a woman came hurrying up the green lawn, against 
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■v^josa datkeai3% sbpev ' dot&es naade; 
vrluteaesa “ in the t^(jri3%hC ; i 1?liey were noisyi and ^ieenleaf. hated 
their lunghter; biit SBdaenly the, lady stopped short a moment^ and 
Sind to her coia|»ni<ni8 in a tone of boi'iBdoin and irritaiidh: 
shut up, cto*t yon one look about and listen to things once in a way? ” 

There was more laughter, and they all disappeared indoors, ^reen* 
leaf leaned npon his window, wondering where he had heard that 
voice before—that voice, or rather one different, but yet very 
likB it. ^ 

Downstairs, after a few civil speeches about the pleasure of having 
the a^mtance of so great an artistic authority, and sundry contra* 
dietary suggestions about styles of furniture and architecture, Green- 
leaftf host and hostess requested him to join in a little game devised 
for <he removal of precedence in the arrangem^t of places at table. 
The which had been suggested that very moment by one of the ' 

varipuB tall, blond, and moustached youths hanging about the dravring* 
roonit consisted in hiding all the men behind a table cover turned 
into a curtain, and from behind which projected, as sole clue to their 
identity, their more or less tell-tale feet, by which the ladies were 
to choose their partners. The feet, so Greenleaf said^to himself, 
were singularly without identity ; he Saw in his mind’s-eye the row of 
projecting pointed-toed, shining pumps, cut low npon* the fantastic 
" assortment of striped, speckled, and otherwise enlivened silk stockings. 
Among them all there could only be a single pair betraying the nature 
of their owner* and it was his. They said, or would say, in the 
mute but expressive language of their blackness and square-toedness 
(Greenleaf felt as if they might have elastic sides even, although his 
democratic views had always stopped short before that), that their 
owner was the curate, the tutor, the house-decorator,—in fine, the intei"- 
loper. He wondered whether, as gdbd nature to himself and consideraticai 
for the other ^ests must prompt, those feet would be immediately, 
selected by the mistress of the house, or whether they wcfUld* be left 
there unclaimed when all the others had marched cheerfully off. 

But his suspense was quickly converted into another , feeling when, 
among the laughter and exclamations provoked by the performance, a 
vpice came from beyond the curtain, saying slowly: I think Fff 
have tiiia pwr.’* The voice was the same he had heard from the lawn,' 
the same he had h^ird years ago in the British Museum, and on the 
banks of the ^eed—^the same that once or twice since, but at . evist 
inci^iai^mg intervala, he had ^ tried in vain to recall to his mind^s - 
hearing: the voice, but grown deeper, more deliberate and nniforndj^ 
weary, of Val Flodden,^ 

. Gr^nleaf heard vaguely the introductory interchange of nhmes 
performed by his hostess; and felt in his back'ohe well-bred snafie of 
amusement of the couples still behind as the lady took his uuige^^ared 
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arm jmiS vrallbed'MnxijolP ^ tliiB }id.tef"8kelter move to tbis dixtiog-mioi^; 
aad it irai& aB in. a |^t /he ibeard his name prononno^^idth the 

added informatioxi, <m. the pwi^ of hia companion,4hat it %«Bv.<a iong. 
time mhce I3iey had. last met. ^ 

“ Yes,” answered Greenleaf, as the servant gently pu^e^Thim and 
his chair nearer the table; “it mast be quite a lot of years agosi I 
have come here,” ho added, he soarce knew why—^but with a vagne 
sense of protest and self-defence—“ about doing up the house.” 

“ Yes, to be sure—^it is all going to be overhauled and made 
beautiful and inappropriate,” replied the lady, with a famt intonation 
of insolence, Greenleaf thought, in her bored voice. 

“It is not always easy, is it,” rejoined Greenleaf, to make 
things ^propriato ? ” 

“ And beautiful ? ^ I suppose not. We areni: any of us very 
appropriate to a rivei^bank, with cows lowing and scythes being 
whetted and all that sort of thing, when one comes to think of it.” 

“Oh,' Val, dorCt you think we are appropriate ?” put in the 
charming voice of a charming, charmingly dressed, innocent-looking 
woman opposite, whoVas evidently the accredited fool of the party. 
“ I should have thought, now, that nothing could be more—^more— 
pastoral. Now, the day before yesterday, when we had tea in the 
backwater, you know, don’t yon think we were quite pastoral—^like a 
thing by—^by—some old master, in fact?” 

Another lady, equally charming, but considerably less innocent and 
not at all foolish, made some comment. 

An astonishing girl, beautiful with the beauty of a well-bred horse, sat 
next to Greenleaf, and tried to perplex him with sundry questions whidi 
she knew he could not follow ; but she speedily found there was no rise 
to be got out of him, and bestowed elsewhere her remarks, racy in more 
senses than usual. So Greenleaf sdt silent, looking vaguely at the 
pools of light beneath the candle-shades, in which the rose petals 
about, the roses lying loosely, took warm old ivory tints, and 
the l^ver—^the fantastic confusion of chased salt-cellars and menu- 
headers and spoons 'and indescribable objects-^—^flashed blue ajM lilac 
on, its smooth or chiselled surfaces. From the table the conceijitrated, 

. shaded light led upwards to the opal necklace of the lady opposite, the 
blue, of the opals changing with the movements of her head to green, 
burning. and flickering into fiery sparks. Then Greenleaf noticed, 
modelled Into ronndness, sometimes blurred into flatness in 
the ^mdow, the black sleeves of the men, the arms of the woaien, 
ivory like the rose petals where they advanced beneath the candle 
iha^es; and behind, to the back of the shimmer of the light stuffs and 
the glare of white shirt-fronts, the big footmen/ vague, shadowy, . 
moving about. A mat opposite, with babyish eyes and complesicm, 
wi^ t^^g some stoiy about walking from a punt into the water. 
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vrhich raised tjie t^e girl near Greenlf^;;; 

farther detsi^, wkick i&e £l]E%ki)^ly tried to 

thing ybont keving^l^^ Iter gaiter with*a diamond star, atid tlie 
river havii^ to be ‘^j^ed fair it. Another man, gahtrt atod 
s^d i$;ae(hing atsont not hiding old damask under Tbse-l»veS} l^t, 
being ndnoriped by his hostess, went on about “ Parsifal ” to his 
neighbonii the lady interested in pastorals. There were no fnrtheff' 
allnriohs to old masters, but a great many to various kinds pf; 
sports and to gambling and losing money ; indeed, it was marvellottS 
how mpch tobney was lost and bankinptcy sustained (technically 
called broke). 

ThCmpii were mostly more good-looking than not; the women, it 
seemed to 0reenleaf, beautiful enough, each of them, to rewards a good 
month*s search. There was a smell, cool and white and acute, of 
gardenias from the buttonholes, and a warmer,’ vaguer one of rose 
l^^tals ; the mixture of black coats and Indescribable coloured rilk, and 
of bare arms and necks, the alternations of concentrated light and 
vi^e shadow, the occasional glint and glimmer of stones, particularly 
that warm ivory of roses among the silver, struck Greenleaf, long 
unaoctistomed to even much slighter luxury, as extraordinarily beautiful,. 
like some Tadema picture of Roman orgies. And the more beautiful 
it se^ed to him, with its intentional, elaborate beauty, the more did 
*it n^e him gnash his teeth with the sense of its wickedness, and 
force him, for his own conscience’ sake, to conjure up other pictures 
of grimy, strange London streets, and battered crowds round barrows 
of.db.es^p, half-spoilt food. 

The hiidy who had once been called Val Flodden, and whose name-^— 
and he fancied he had heard it before—was now Mrs. Hermann Stmwc, 
addn^sed him with the necessary politeness, and asked him one or 
two questions about his work and. so forth, in a conventional, beaded 
tone. Bnt, although the knowledge that this was his old acquaintance,.. 
and the reep^ition, every now and then, of the fact, put his fe^ings 
into a superficial flutter, Greenleaf’s mind kept revolving the fact #iait 
this wpinan was really quite a stranger to him, and the apparently 
somewhat pontradiotory fact that this was what, after all, he had 
known she would end in. He noted that among these boautifnl imd 
self-satisfied wpmen, with their occasional cleverness and frequent. 
unse^iinesB of word and allusion, the former Val Flodden wae 'in u 
way ^nspicnous, not because she was better looki{ig, but because fhe 
waEQmore ^ary, more reckless, because one somehow expected . 
do more, for goqd or b^, than the others. " 

I don’t see exactly which of the party could have repprio^vi^ 
sand the woman with the opals, ‘^at least, the cruc3% 
seaxn^y have done so ... . well, well,” 

There was a great deal of laughter, as the hostess gave jlgnal 
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fSf Tisdng j but o^r and tb© rtatle and ciwMe of tbe ladies^ fiwks, the 
vmee of Mrs. Hernxaim Sfci;aw6 was heard to say in a lan^id, ^nteanp- 
tuOQS tone: “I think yonr stoiy is a little bit beastly, my dear Algy.” 

. ibrtunately for Greenleaf, tbe men did not stay long ati table, as 
smoking was' equally allowed all over the house and in ihe" ladies’ 
presence. For Greenkaf, whose conversation with other men had for 
years turned only on politics, philosophy, or business, was imbued, 
much as a woman might have been, with a foregone conviction that as 
soon as idle men were left-to themselves they began to discuss woman¬ 
kind. And there was at the table one man in particular, a long, 
black, nervous man, with a smiling jerl^ mouth,- an odd sample of 
Jewry acclimatised in England, a horrid, half-handsome man, with 
extraordinarily bland manners and an extraordinarily hard expresaon, 
obstinate and mocking, about whom Greenleaf felt that he positively 
could not sit out any of his conversation on women, and, of course, his 
conversation wovid turn on women; partly, perhaps, because the fello’#^ 
had been introduced as Mr. Hermann StruwB. 

Her husband —tlial was her husband! Greenleaf kept repeating to 
himself, as he answered best he could his host’s remarks about Eliza¬ 
bethan as against Queen Anne. It was only now that he had thought 
of her in connection with this man that Greenleaf realised that he was 
really a little upset by this meeting with bis old acquaintance. And 
the thought went on and on, round and round, in his head, when he 
had followed the first stragglers who went to smoke their cigarettes 
with the ladies, and answered the interrogations of the aesthetic man 
who had talked about old damask and Wagner. The man in question, 
delighted to lay hold of so great an authority as Greenleaf, had also 
noticed that Greenleaf had known Mrs. Hermann Struwe at some 
former period; he had been snubbed a little Jjy the lady, and partly 
from a desire to hear her artistic capacities pooh-poohed by a profes¬ 
sional (sinco every amateur imagines himself the only tolerable dne), 
* and partly from a natural taste for knowing what did not concern him, 
he had set very artfully to pump poor Greenleaf, who, at best, was 
no match for a wily man of the world. 

, “ Miss Flodden had a good deal of talent—quite a remarkable talent 
as a draughtsman, had she only studied seriously ”—he answered em- 
phatactdly, seeing only that the fellow wished for some quotable piece 
of running down. “ It is, in fact, a pity ”—:but he stopped. He 
Was really not thinking of that. The long drawing-room opened 
with all its windows on to the lawn, wid you could see, at*^e 
bottom of that, the outUnes of trees and boats in the moonlight, 
and Chinese lanterns hanging about the flotilla of moored punts and 
cancels and skrflfe, to which some of the party had gone down, reyealil^ 
them8elve& with opca^^al splashings, thrummings on the banjo, and 
li^e <5nes and laughter. Nearer th© house a couple were 

; voi* LTiir. . J' J , 2 z 
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iBAa^ matching {fto^ yellow gioW wety 

thm^ and tnaking the’^oznan^swliitefi^^ sbinuner Hke iiah«t'agi&# 
the brant^^ of the big .cedars. “It a^ears Lady Lilly told h^ 
motiber she was §c^g to ^ on a frock, but somehow on Ihe wi^. 
thej« she met Mcarton’s coach, so she thought she’d get on to it atid'’. 
hare some change of air, and she changed the so often that by the 
erening she had contrived to win sixty pounds at Sandown,” said dhe 
' of 'thejpromejjadihg couple, pausing in the‘stream’ of light from the 
window , ** Oh, bless your soul, she doesn’t mind it’s being told j ehe 
thinlm it an awful joke, and so it wasl” 

That num—that "Val Flodden should have married that man f 
OvSenleaf kept repeating fo himself, and the recollection of her words 
about never getting married, about a world where there would be no 
diamonds and no stepping horses, and also, as she expressed it, no 
#miying and giving in marriage, filled Greenleafs mind as with some 
bitter, heady dram. And he had thought of her as a sort of unapproach¬ 
able proud amazion, or Diana of Hippolytus, incapable of any feel¬ 
ing save indignation against injustice and pity for weak and gentle 
^ings/ * Dh Lord, oh Lord! It was horrible, horrible, and at the 
same time laughable. And just that man, too—that narrow, obsti- 
tiat^looHng creature with the brain and the heart (Greenleaf kne# it 
a certainty) of a barn-door cock! And yet, was he any worsb 
than the others, the others who, perhaps, had a little more brains and 
a liti^ more heart, and who all the same lived only to waste the work 
of ^ .poOT, to make debts, to gamble, to min women, and to fill the 
wdrid with filthy talk and disbelief in better things ? Was he worse 
than all the other manly, well-mannered, accomplished, futile, or mis¬ 
chievous creatures ? Wins he worse than she ? 

« Ahj wdl, of course; you have known her so much more tinih t 
hayi^” said the aosthetic man, puffing at his cigarette, oppotite to 
Greenleaf. ** But now, I should have thought there would have always 
been something lacking in anything that woman would do. A oertain 
I don’t know what to call it—but, in short, proper mental balance 
and steafihiess. 1 consider that, for real artistic quality, it is nedes- 
that one shbnld possess some sort of seriousness, of cofisisEehc^ 
iihar^eiv--cf course you kno^ her so much better, Mr. Griieh- 
BOW I can’t .understand a really superior womsh sellhijg ’^fc 
^]if6e tWc^rtnce, for, after all, It comes to this: when a wdm^'wl^ 
takes a fellow like that, and then is perfectly satisfied with 
afteir^airds*-*®' 

.<A!than I^d sat down to the plane ahd was singing, on th#irhbld! 
ratiMSEifell. ^Some the people wme standing by h^ bthces 
ikKittie grou]^, men and women nemly all sm^^g equally, 
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abottt the big white i>D(na with the delicate blue chiua, and the big stacks 
of pale pink begonias. MrSt Hermann Strawe was standing near the 
piano, leaning against the long, open window, the principal dgnre in a 
gpronp of two other womerf and a man. In her fanciful, straight- 
hanging dress of misty-coloured crape, her hair elaborately and tightly * 
dressed, making her small head even smaller, and her strong, alende^ 
neck, with the black pearls around it, drawn up like a peacock’s, she 
sfkucfc Greenleaf as much more beautiful than before, and even much 
taller; but there had been a gentleness, a somethiug timid and win¬ 
ning, in her former occasional little stoop, which was now quite gone. 
She looked young, but young in quite another way; she was now 
very thin, and her cheeks were hollowed very perceptibly. 

The bland, bhirred man at the piano was singing with all his 
might, and with considerable voice and skill; but* the music, of his 
own comiwsitioii, was indecorously passionate as ho sang it, at least 
taken in connection with the words, culled from some decadent French 
poet, and which few people would have sat down deliberately to read 
out loud. The innocent lady who had talked about being pastoral even 
made some faint objection, to which the singer answered, much sur¬ 
prised, by pointing out the passionate charm of the words, and assuring 
her that she did not know what real feeling was. And when he had 
hnishod that song, and begun another, one of the two other women 
actually moved away, while the other buried her head in a volume of 
Punch ; there w’as a little murmur, “ Well, I think he is going a little 
too far.” But Mrs. Hermann tStruwc never moved. 

“I can’t make out that woman,” remarked Greenleaf*new 
acquaintance, the icsthetic man; “ she’s usually by ways of being 
prudish, and lias a way ot shutting up poor Chatty when he gets into 
this strain. Only yestenlay, she told him his song was beastly, and 
tt wasn’t half as bad as this one. •! wonder whether she’s doing it 
because her husband was bored at her being too particular yesterday; 
because, of course, he’ll be bored by her not being particular enough, 
to-day. She’s doing it out of cussednoss towards Hermann, that’s 
clear.” ^ 

Oreenleaf walked up to a pictui’e, and thence slunk off to the door. 
As he was leaving the room, he looked back at the former Miss 
^ Flodden; she was still standing near the piano, listening composedly, 
but he thon||ht that her thin face bore an expreshiou of defiance. 

He was so excited that he opened his room door too quickly to give 
effect to a practical joke, consisting of a can of water balancing o*f its 
magle as it stood ajar, and intended to tumble on his head while he 
yrw passing in; a delicate jest which the girl who had sat next tt) 
him—die of the punt, diamond garter, and coach adventores--^ 
opcasioually practised Jh the inmates of what she technically called 
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iTie next moming, after aarveying the honse with his Jiost, and 
^making ^aborate plans for its alteration 'with his hostess, Greenleaf 
was going for a stroll outside the grounds, when he suddenly heatd 
his name called by the voice of her who had’once been Val Flodden, 
but of whom he already thought'only as Mrs. ^ermann Stmwe. She 
rose up from tinder a big cedar, among whose sweeping branches shb 
had been seated reading. 

“Are.you going for a walk?” she asked, coming towards him in 
her white frock, incredibly white against the green lawn, and traOing 
her also incredibly white parasol after her. “Is it true that you go 
babk to town this afternoon ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Greenleaf, laconically. 

“ Then,” she said, “ 1 will come with you a little way.” 

They walked silently through a little wood of beeches, and out into 
the meadows by the river. Greenleaf found it too diflicnlt to say any¬ 
thing, and, after all, why say anything to her ? 

“Look here,” began Mrs. Uermami Struwe, suddenly stopping 
Hshort by the water’s brink, “ T want to speak to you quite plainly, 
Mr, Greenleaf. Quite plainly, as one does, don’t you know, to a 
-person on© isn’t likely ever to meet again. I didn't want to speak to 
you yesterday, because—well—because I disliked you too,much.” 

Greenleaf looked up from the grasses steeping at the root of a big 
willo^in tbe water. 

“ Wny ? ” he asked blankly, but a vague pain invading his con¬ 
sciousness with the recollection of the library at Yetholme, of the 
catalogue skid the dusty majolica, when Miss Floddcu had said once 
before that she disliked him because ho was taking away the pots. 

“ Bat I've thought over it,” she Vent on,' not noticing his interrup-* 
tion; “ and I sec again, what I recognised years ago—only that 
■evei^ now and then I can’t help forgetting it and feeling bad— 
namely, thaj^ it was quite natural on your part—I moan your never 
iiaving introduced me to the Miss Carpenters, nor even written to me 
<again.” She spoke slowly and very gently, with just a little hesita^ 
tion, as ho remembered so well her having done those years ago in 
^Northumberland. 

Aji unknown feeling overwhelmed Greenleaf and prevented his 
•speaking—the feeling, he vaguely understood, of having destroyed, 
of Iiavtng killed something. 

“ I don’t reproach you with it. I never really did. I understood 
very soon that it wss quite natural on your part to take me for k 
Prmoess Oasomassima. I had done nothing to midee yon really know 
me, and I had no right to expect you to take ikf) on my own tellipg. 
And there must have been so many things to m\i^re you snspei^ ‘my 
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not deaerving to fcttow yotor &i^di, or to learn atxkit your ideas. It 
wasn’t thaV* Bli't added,'hnmsdly, ’‘that I wished really to ozplain, 
because, as 1 repeat, ulthoagh 1 sometimes feel unrewaunaMe and 
angiT, like last night, whes^Omething suddenly makes me see the 
contrast between what I might have been and what I am, 1 don’t 
bear you any grudge, "^jlniat I wanted to tell you, Mr. Clreenleaf, is 
that I haven’t become unworthy of the confidence, though it wasn’t 
much, that yon once placed in me. I was not a Princess Oasamaanma, 
I was not a humbug then, saying things and getting you to say them 
for the sake of the novelty. And I’m not really changed since. I 
wasn’t a worthless woman then, and I haven’t really become a worth¬ 
less woman now. Shall we go towards homo ? I think I heard the 
gong.” 

They were skirting the full river, with its fringe of steeping loose¬ 
strife and meadowswe’ot, and its clumps of sedge, starred with forget- 
me-not, whence whirred occasiAial water-fowl. Prom the field 
opposite there came every now and then the lazy lo# of a cow. 

“ It was very different, w^asn’t it, on the Tweed,” she said, looking 
round her, “ the banks so steep and bare, and all that shingle. Do 
you remember the heron ? Didn’t he look Japanese ? I hate all 
this; ” and she dug up a pellot of green with her parasol point, and 
iiung it far into the water. 

“ Of course,” she went on^ “ to you it must seem the very proof 
of your suspicions having been justified, I mean your finding me 
again—well, in this house. And, perhaps you may remember my 
telling you, all those years ago at Yetholme, that I would^ never 
many.” 

She raised her eyes from the ground and looked straight into hie, 
with that odd deepening of colour of her own. She had guessed his 
thoughts: that sentence about oOt marrying and being given in 
marrii^e was ringing in his mind ; and he felt os she looked into his 
face, that she wished above all to vindicate herself from that doubt. 

“ 1 never should, most likely,” she went on. “ Although you 
must remember that all my bringing up had consisted in teaching 
me that a woman’s one business in life was to marry, to make a good 
marriage, to marry into this set, a man like my husband. For a long 
while before I ever met you I had made up my mind that, altliough 
this was undoubtedly the natural and virtuous courser I would not 
follow it, that I would ratlier eani my living or starve; although I 
had been taught that to do either, to go one’s own ways and ^ink 
one’s own thoughts, was scandalous. It was about this that I had 
broken with my edster-in-law. )She had bothered me to many one 
of a variety of men whom she unearthed for the purpoSe j and 
we quarrelled becausyl refused the one she wanted me to have most 
-^the one, as a of fact, who is now my husband. I tell yon 
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It0ld'y6€''l>i|id isEbt 'isyant tlie .'ik'Wo&i^"j^iti 

by■%l^yc^y^ig'. I' wW is iMrae^ Mseo^ on^'jStiQ^p^ naad 

a li^r finger, tte^ne of her Toioe" 

sudd^^ &(& s&xiimt defiant earnestness to a sad, Itelpl^ little'ibdne/ 
“ but it Was of no good j I saw—you showed me—that X was lodked,; 
wall^ into the place, into Which I had been bom; you made toS? 
feel that it was useless for an outsider to try to gain the confideniWt. 
of you peopW^frho work and care about things, that your fiiends 
would bonsider me an intruder, that you considered me a humbugs—: 
you 'slathmed in my face the little door through which I had hoped 
to havb escaped from all this sort of thing/’ 

And she nodded towards the white house, stretched, like a little 
encajnpment, upon the green river bank, with,.the flotilla of boats 
and punts and steani launches moOTed before its windows. 

“ Then,” said^reenleaf, a light noming into his mind, a light like 
that which mi^t reveal some great min of flood or fire to the 
unconscious crimiifal who has opened the sluice or dropped the match 
in the dark, “ then, you sat out that song last night to make me 
Understand 

,“Xt was Very childish of me, and also very unjust,” answered 
Mri*. Hermann, composedly. “Of course you couldn’t help it. I 
don’t feel angry with you. But sometimes, when I remember 
those weeks when I gradually understood that it was all to be, 
and/|| made up my mind to live out the life for which I had been 
bom-^^nd, now that the pots were sold—well, to sell myself also 
to Hie highest bidder—sometimes 1 feel a little unreasonable. Yoii 
see, when one is really honest oneself, it is hard to be misunderstood 
—and the more misunderstood the more one explains oneself—^by 
other people who are honest.” 

They walked along in silence ; which Greenleaf broke by asking, 
as iU a dream : “ And your violin ? ” 

‘^‘Oh! I’ve'long given that up—my husband didn’t like it, ssnd, 
M .he has given me everything that I possess, it wouldn’t be business, 
;;.^oui^ it, to do things he dislikes ? If it had been the piano, or the , 
’’gaitiBtr,’^r the banjo ! But a woman can’t lock herself up andpracHse 
,th6 :6ddlel People would think it odd. And now,” she a^ed, ae 
they OSme in sight of the little groups of variegated pink and mauyb 
frobksi and the white boating-clothes und'er the big cedars, “ goodrbye^ 
Mr.’^Greenleaf; and may yon always have friends who will undewlta^' 
yOu-T—as well as I do.” She stretched out her hand, with the Hiilil 
glove ijposely wrinkled over the arm, and she smiled, that gpc^^ ; 
wide-eyed, smile, like that of a good, serious child that wbhes-tsp 
tmden^axtd. 

Greenlei^ ^d not take it at once. 
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Tcm havB cluldran at least T he asked, hoarsely. 

She ahderstood hia thought^ and shrugged her shonlders impei> 
cepfiblj. 

“ I hare three~-eomewh«re---at the sea-side, or ojme other place 
where children ought to be when their parents go stajufg abont,^' 
—she answered,—“ they are quite happy, with plenty of toys now ; 
and ^hey will be quite happy when they grow up, for they will 
have plenty of ,money, and they will be their father’s image—good¬ 
bye !" 

“ Good-bye,” answered Greenleaf, and added, after Tie had let go 
her hand, “ I shall never forgive myself as long as I live. But 
perhaps, some day, yoii may forgive me.” 

Out of the station of that little group of river houses the line goes 
almost immediately on to a long biidge. It was fti process of repair, 
and as the train mov^ slowly across Greenleaf could see,*on the upper 
river roach, close beneath him, a flotilla of boats, canoes, and skiflfe of 
various sizes, surrounding a punt, and all of them gay with lilac and 
pale green and pale pink frocks, and white flannels, and coloured sashes 
and cushions, and fantastic umbrellas. Some of the ladies were scramb¬ 
ling from one of the skiffs into the punt, which was pinned into its 
place by the long pole held upright in the green glassy water, reflecting 
the pink, green, lilac, and w*hite, the red cushions, and the shimmering 
greyness of the big willows. Thei-e was much laughter and some 
little shrieks, and the twang of a banjo ; and it looked altogether like 
some modem Watteau’s version of a latter-day embarkation for tiie 
Island of Venus. And, in the little heap of bright colours, Greenleaf 
recognised, over the side of a skifl*, the white, incredibly white, 
parasol of the former Val Flodden. 


Vj:iinon Lee. 
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INFANT • MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


“ There is no country in which custom is so stable as it 
is in India; yet there, competing with the assumption that 
custom is sacred and perpetual, is the very general admie> 
Sion that, whatever the Sovereign commands is custom.”— 
Sir H. S. Maine’s “ Village Com^iuuities,'* p. 9. 


S EVERAL letters and articles have recently appeared in leading 
papers and magazines, not, indeed, defending the custom of infant 
maxijage in India, bnt deprecating any legislative interference with 
it.' Thdse letters and articles, written for the most part by men who 
>SiWe had some practical experience of the work of government in 
India, will no doubt receive, as they deserve, very careful attention 
from that portion of the English public which desires to inform itself 
SB to the rights and wrongs of this important subject, I am writing 
merely as a member of that portion of the English public. For several 
years I have tried to find out as much as I could about the effect of ,, 
infant marriage in India, and my feeling in regard to the letters and 
artacles urging that nothing should be done by legislation to stop or 
check the custom is that they <eicT by regarding the subject not 
sufSdently from the point of view of the women imd children who; 
are the cyef sufferers. As Mr. Rees, C.I.E., and others have stated^ ^ 
the case for. doing nothing, from the point* of view of the Indiaxk>> 
politician and administrator, may 1 be allowed to attempt to state ' 
the ease from the woman’s point of view ? My information on th©;,, 
sahjoct is gained from various sources: books and articles written by > 
HIniu .women, conversations with some of them; statements published- 
by jady doctors practising in India ; and newspaper reports of cases df': 
piurdi^, ID^utilation, and suicide of child wives. 

i Q^uld like to trace the life history of a Hindu girl from^ heir .! 
bir^^;, y 

In ^be fimt place, then, a Hindu baby girl is an unwelcome ad^^Cn:'^ 
to the f^hily; her birth is supposed tb be no blessing, but a ccfr^^ 
and a sig^ of divine wrath. Rukhraabai says, ^at when the 
born baby is a girl “ the father gnashes his teethS^d stamps hit V 
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The mother is sorely disappoiiitiedy and, although her tenderness may 
bring iti^sure wealth of lovO) ifhe curses both herself *wd the c^ild. 

»There is, moreover, a notion that women who Sear only girls are 
sinful, and this intensifies the grief.” Another Hindu woman gives 
the same testimony. Bamabai (h-^h caste Hindu u-Uiow) that 
in no country in the world is a mother so laden with care and anxiety 
in anticipation of the birth of a child as in India. All her hope of 
happiness depends upon the sex of the unborn child. A wife who 
bears daughters and no sons is frequently put away by Jier husband j 
husbands sometimes threaten their wives that, if the coming child is 
a daughter, the offending mother will be henceforth banished from 
the society of her lord and master ; a new wife will be installed in her 
place, and the offending wife will bo made into the servant and drudge 
of the household. Bamabai does not merely make general statements 
to this eflect, but gives several special instances that have cpmo within 
her own knowledge, among her own friends and acquaintance, of this 
punishment having been meted out to mothers who give birth to girls. 
Mathers try to avert the bad luck of having a daughter by super¬ 
stitions ceremonies previous to the birth of the child. 

One great reason of the disfavour with which a Hindu father 
greets the birth of a daughter is the necessity which custom and 
religion have imposed upon him of providing Ijer with a husband, 
and the great expense of the marriage ceremony. The husband must 
bh in the same caste*and of a rank in tho caste not inferior to that of 
the child bride; the choice is therefore limited, and this not infre¬ 
quently necessitates groat incongruity in the ages of the bride and 
bridegroom. 1 shall quote a case presently in which the wife was nine 
and the husband forty-seven. So great is the desire of the Hindu 
father to secure his daughter's marriage that the wedding sometimeR 
takes place within a few days of her* birth, so that tho ceremony of 
nanfing and marrying can be combined. The more usual plan is, 
however, to defer marriage till tho cliild is seven or eight years old. 
TSie little bride is tlien usually transferred by her own parents to the 
family of her husband, and is absolutely in the power of her husband's 
mother. The treatment the child receives of course differs according 
to the character and disposition of the mother-in-law. In some cases 
she is kind and gentle, but in tcio many, having been tyramiibed over 
heraelf in her own childhood, sh^thinks severity and harshness form 
the only suitable training for the young. Those who have been slaves 
themselves are often the most overbearing and tyrannous iu*Lheir 
treatment of others, and the poor little child bi-ide often has to endure 
pitiable cruelty from the hands of her mother-iu-law and other 
meXubers of her husband's family. Brora the scclubion in wj^ich tb.e 
Hindu women live, litfle is known of the sufferings of these child 
b^d^^unless theirwnseries drive them to suicide or some ether deB- 
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petite act. Ottr iiaform«iii£n^ on tlieaabjecfc can onty be 
those Hiada womem wile havo'^hadi the courage to speak, azul feom *®ie 
kacnrledge of Hrnlli d^outestiG life gradually being acquired by Slnghsh 
and American womm doctors in Indio. “■ > * 

Ba^bai says that “breaking the yonng bride’s spirits is «ai 
essential part of the discipline ” the child undergoes when she enters 
her hnsbmid’s family. “ She must never talk or laugh loudly, must 
never speak before or to the father and elder brother-in-law .... 
unless commanded to do so,” liove between the husband and wife, 
although it may and does grow up in many cases, doubtless is not 
regarded as a necessary pre-requisite of marriage, and the husband 
not infrequently joins in the brutal ill-treatment of the child bride. 
Bamal^ says she has “several times seen young wives sham efully beaten 
by brutal young husbands who cherished no natural love for them.” 
Bukhmabai tells the same tale, and, in describing the first years of a 
child bride in her husband’s family, says, “ No play, no amusements, 
no kind words, no sweet smiles, not enough food, not even a quiet 
comer to rest in,” give the child a miserable lot; and she adds that, too 
often these negative sufferings ire supplemented by positive torture, 
ranging from minor corporal punishment to such fiendish cruelties as 
branding, starving, or beating to death. 

It should be understood that when a Hindu girl is married in her 
cradle, or when she is seven or eight years old, the marriage, although 
legally and religiously complete, is no more than what Europeans 
understand by a betrothal. Marriage, as we understand it, may 
not take place till the little girl is ten years old. After that she is 
absolutely at her husband’s disposal, with or without her consent. 
Much is said, by writers who wish to leave this state of things alone, 
about the early maturity of Hindu women ; but there is a good deal 
of evidence that too much has beeit made of this, and that in many 
cases, though Hindu girls may in a particular souse be said to malure 
early, inotibierB their maturity is very much deferred. Mrs. Mansell, 
M.D,, who has had fourteen years’ professional experience in Indi^ 
speaks of a little child wife whom she attended for shocking injuries 
caused by consummation of marriage. She was over ten, but was 
no larger or more developed than a European child of seven. Many 
of these pitiable child wives have not the physical strength to give 
birth to children, and are yet consnmed with desire to do so, believing 
that tihis is the only way of gaining happiness or winning their husbandc^’ 
favour. Mrs. Mansell says in a paper which she read not long ago before 
the Zenana Conference of the No^ India American Mission: “ During 
my fonyteen years’ residence in India, I have treated nearly a ?s k h 
(100,OOp) of women, and many pitiable child wives have ikid to mC} 
* Oh, Doctor, mem Sahib, I implore you, do giio me medicine j 
may become a mother.’ I have looked at theirvjimooent 
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trkied ft Otttlme of the Iswe^f 

gM l»b!f from her birth tilPtbe time when she enters on ihe tlftt^eii'ol 
*3«ri& and mother, I should like to invite the conwderalam 1^'^lhe 
jrettdftiB this Beview to the effect produced by the state of things hi^. 
^ feirth m .the xwsition bf women. Their condition closely resembles 
dJuVery ; and it puts an absolute bar on all satisfactory progresa. 
' towards women’s education. The average age at which^a little gM ift 
' taransfeired to her husband’s family ifip eight; after that, even if she is 
^11 and kindly treated by her mother-in-law (and in too many cases 
she is cruelly ill-treated and made into a little Cinderella with no 
fairy godmother), her education'comes to an end. She has no know¬ 
ledge of anything beyond the little daily routine of drudgery that is 
her allotted task. Steeped in ignorance and superstition, her nature 
narrows and her generous impulses dwindle, until, when, after a few 
»years, she may become a mother-in-law herself, and a little 
child is in her power, she gets a paltry consolation in meiing but to 
ftnother the same measure of suffering that she received herself. The 
girl, or young woman, never is a free agent^ never has the education 
of responsibility. It is almost impossible to get over the initial 
diflSeulties in the way of national education while this is the case. 
There are hardly any trained female native teachers to be had. The 
Report of, the Indian Education Commission, trying to account for 
the very insignificant progress of women’s education in India, says: 

“The deficiency of teachers lies,at the root of the difficulty in regard to 
the extension of girls’ education in India. .... The supply of trained 
female teaching power is wholly inadequate to the demand.” . 



The Report goes on to explain th.e cause of this state of things : 

« The social customs of India in regard to child mai-nage and the seclu- 
'ftlpn in- which women of the well-to-do classes spend their married life in 
, parts of the country create difficulties which embarrass the promotors 
. female education at every step. The duration of the school-going age for 
'^la is much shorter than for bo}^s. It usually terminates at nine, and 
^^(ihm extends beyond the eleventh year. At so early an age a girl’s 
edut^tion is scarcely begun; and in a very few cases has the married child 
, the-(%pdrtunity of going on with her education after she leaves school.” 


• "Evem this depressing statement gives too favourable a view of girls’ 
educftrimi in India if it is taken alone ; it requires to be supplemtmted 
feet that only 1 per ceiit. of the women of India are educated 
at' dl^’ ftnd only TS per cent, of girls of the school-going age are actually 
school. Mr. Rees concludes his article, “ Meddling w^ 
riage,” in the Octoljer Nineteenth Century, with an elo(|a^t 
ft Hindu lawyer .and ascetic ; this gentleman 
.tK® interference with infant marriage, and 

’1 .1 . j*j .L- . _ A _ _ 


to institute a system of free xia1^<ma| 
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Wi^ioat eateripg mw Stbs merits of this propos^Vl'i^J^.-^ 
adVa^ges that mi^t aoorne from it m India, it is olmoas.thj^.^ 
far as girls are concerned, measures of national education we a 
mockery‘and a delusion as long as the system of infant marriage 
remains nnchecked. It is worse than saying to the naked^^aa^ . 
hungry, “ Be ye clothed and fed,” without doing'anything to piymde 
them , with raiment and food, to talk to Hindu women of the value of 
exchange of thoughts ” with other nations which education makes 
possible, when* they are condemned to perpetual bondage, and wh«n 
the phyrical and mental burdens of maternity are forced upon them 
during the years of childhood. It is a severe enough strain upon the 
lads of seventeen or eighteen to be students at college and fathers of 
families at the same time, but it is obvious that the corresponding 
doubling, of rdles would be physically impossible for girls. 

Much might be said upon the economical burden imposed on the 
Hindu people by their system of early marriage. Eukhmabai and^ 

. BatnIbaL both speak of the poverty the system entails upon great 
massw of the population. What would an English father say to having 
to pay his son’s school bills, and maintain a family for the boy at the 
same time ? But I prefdt for the present to dwell almost exclusively 
4m infant marriage as it affects women, because it seems to me that this 
aspect of the question has to some extent been neglected by other 
writers. 

Mr. Bees has drawn a rather roseate picture of Hindu domestic life, 
and he warns his readers not to be too much influenced in forming 
their judgment upon it by a terrible case, i*esulting in the death of 
the 4;diild wife, which was reported in the papers last July. He says 
that the miminal annals of the country afford veiy few instances of these 
atrocities. Crimes of bestial ferocity are happily exceptional m&sjr 
where; but there are enough cases in India of the type of the,one 
which recently excited so much sensation in Calcutta to make them 
occurrence a reason for the Government of India very seriously coi%; 
sidering the possibility of checking them by legislative action. Tim 
case of Hari Chnran Haiti was one of a group of many similar crimes, 
that have been reported in the Times and' in many Indian papers na' 
recmt years. Three of these cases, too frightful in their details few 
republication here, and each resulting in the death of the child wilf^^. 
wwe {reported, with names and all particulars for identificarioruJbr 
ikt pfdpm l^^tator for July 6, 1890. Not less than six qrei^b 
were reported in the Times within a comparatively short ,peri(& 
Every. Monday the Times contains a long telegraphic'commnn^|^:|:t.; 
from its Indian correspondent; and it is a puzzle to me||r|iyj ' 
siderh^ the number of these crimes, the news of ii^hlch have :.b<^e;f% 
there communicated, the English public, ha\\^seemed .absfjlutely 
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in juljf 1890; I will give two raiii|>leEi idjUng jof 
tlnree. cases, both taken from tihie Times during last year: . .*, C 

^ A sensational case has reoentiy ^cited public attention in Bombay, in 
whirix Holkar’s son-in-law was chared with crudty to his nbild wile. The 
facts adduced in evidence show that the husband was forty-seven years bid, 
and the wife nine. The accused had already been married fourteen times. 
i7w father of the chUd aold her for Re. 20 a -month. She was seen on the 
|)arapet of a house greatly agitated, and threatening to throw herself do^ 
into the street. When a policeman entered the house she»stated that 
husband had beaten her, and threatened* to kill her if she failed to undo a 
knot in his hair within five days. Eventually the accused was acquitted, 
as the evidence was deemed insufficient to prove habitual cruelty. The facts 
of this case still further illustrate the iniquitous cruelty of the existing prac¬ 
tice of child marriage, and show the imperious necessity, in the interests of 
common humanity, of an early reform of Hindu marriage customs.” 
(April 22, 1889.) • 

“ Two shocking cases of wife killing lately came before the Courts, in both 
cases the result of child marriage. In one a child aged ten was strangled by 
her husband. In the second case a child of tender years was ripped open 
with a wooden peg. Brutal sexual exasperation was the sole appoint rtsason 
in both instances. Compared with the terrible evils of child marria|^, widow 
. cremation is of infinitely inferior magnitude. The public conscience is con¬ 
stantly l>eing affronted with these horrible atrocities, but, unfortunately, 
native public opinion generall}’’ seems to accept these revelations with complete 
Apathy, hence the difficulty of adopting any quickening measures of reform. 
However, there are signs in one or two directions that the example recently 
set,by the Rajput States is beginning to bring forth moi-e fruit. A largely 
attended conference of thayasths, comprising 2000 delegates, is assembled 
at Bankipore. Various resolutions have been passed condemning infant 
marriage, excessive mairiage and funeral expenditure, and encouraging 
female education, and moral, physical, and technical ^ucation for boys. 
Subscriptions amounting to Rs. 10,000 were collected. Unfortunately, as 
long as the Brahmins stand aloof from social reforms, specialised and local 
agitation leads to little or no results, However, every meeting of this 
description contributes something to aVakening native public opinion to the 
cruel and repulsive character of this uncivilised social custom, and in this 
way may help to induce its gradual removal.” (Nov. 11, 1889.) 

» Those who t^ink no legislative action ought to be taken to restrict 
£h8 practice of infant marriage may consider that this paragraph from 
the Times tells as much for them as for those who are urging the 
(jkiyeiiiin^ of India to legislate on the subject. I would, however, 
point out that the Times cor3QBspondent does not regard these atrocities 
. nririhg out of infant'marriage as extremely rare and exceptional. He 
(s^aks of the public conscience bmng “ constantly affronted ” by them, 
^e necessity for action is not, therefore, based on mere sentimdht epr 
the<^, but on the existence of the gravest and most cruel injury to a 
defif^i^li^s section of the population. Moreover, though legislaliozi; 
oh this subject may be on a moral plane considerably superior to that 
of ; the populations ^ected, it is in the first place necessary that 
leghilaticu| 'a India ihould be characterised by this <^ua]% in 
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cmdenmed by oonsdeince of the* people of Ibdla; 'SBn^b^ sOob 
iW, Ib^ strit^es^ apd certainty with wkicb it is carried oixt,0belj^ ^ 
to jbm )^cform the conscience of the native populations 
matters, l^y are very ready to bo influenced by what is Jmowm tc 
be pl^mg.jor di^leasing to the Govemment, and even Mr. B€«b% 
*ti|iiscetic** fidend adm^ythat “ a Govemment so powerful as the 
Briti^, beaHng sway over a people so superlatively meek as Ibet 
JEtindns,^* could not take up this subject in earnest without juroducing 
-a c^E^erable practical result in the direction of reform, 
j A Hp attempt is made by those in fav'our of legislative action to prove. 

,a reform in the law would at once put a stop to all the wrong 
StiflEei^ by female children in India. But a change in* the law, 
asnomilating it to the best instead of to the worst of native customs in 
jregerd to marriage, would be a great encouragement to those who are 
beginhi^.to think of a wife as a possible companion and friend, and 
wiould i^ia terror to the worst kind of evil doers whose ghastly crimes 
aa» referred to above. The law of India prohibits female infanticide, ‘ 
at, one time was an almost universal custom over a great part 
of India.. Exactly tjie same arguments might have been used against 
interference with it as are now used against amending the law for the 
bettear protection of girls as to marriage. It might have been said 
with, trath that female infanticide was brought about by the religious 
and socml institutions of India, that it was so deeply implanted in 
the people by custom that the law would be powerless to put an end 
to it. Both of these statements are true; female infanticide is caused 
by the low esteem in which female life is heldj and in part by over 
population causing every addition to a family, if of the worthless sear, 
to be unwelcome. Moreover, a new bom infant’s tenure of Isife 
is BO fra^e that infanticide can be and is carried on in secret, 
by methods which the Government is absolutely powerless to coirtroL 
Let ail these things be granted j and yet can any one, after nearly - 
pentuiy of experience of the operation of the law forbidding infanta:** 
cxde m In^, regret that the English in India early besl^red them** 
sdv^ to check this horrid crime ? Afjser the ninety years during 
WMch; laws against infanticide have been in operation, the 
cpi^ience of India has been brought much more nearly into hamoM|i?.' 
with <ihAt oi England on ibis subject; those who have thP 
inclination to dp well by their children are oonflnned by the lawj 
tho^-whp waver And that the law casts a weight into the sCGiie;;’j|||l<s^' 
inclines to justice and humanity, Infantunde may still Be px^E^^EtPii 
in India.; it Is not unknown ib England; but those who are gni^ cC 
it, at lejsst know that they^are conimitiing a cidimt^m^d ito far ,1^.-‘3^ 
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who, witihoat a i^aftliia i^ con- 
hwre, offended God or ^an, 

t^9,.Htl^;'lile'entra8ted tiO".t]!:^m.',' ''''• ■„ y\ ■"' 

< "T^^UagUA advocates of floing nothing do not deny the gf^^pyik 
^ infiait mamage j Mr, Bees folly admits them. He does 
IKiy of t&e main l^s on which l^r. Malabari bases his agitaMoio'for 
mamsge refom. He says, after quoting figures giving the percentage 
of widows and the mean age of married wome^ti India, that, thon ^ 
they do prove there is a great deal in Mr. Malal^ri’s case, J shall be 
prised if they do not also convict him of exaggeration.” Mr. Rees 
maintains that Mr. Malabari’s case is exaggerated in that the number 
of women affected by extremely early marriage is overstated. In 


Madras, Mr. Rees says, infant marriage is not practised among more 
■ than 20 per cent, of the population. In the Punjaub, it only affects 
“ a small fraction of lihe population.” In other provinces it is more 
widespread, but after very careful inquiries, embracing the whde, of 
India, Mr. Rees thinks the total population practiling infant mar¬ 
riage is at the outside 25 per cent, v Over the greater part of India, 
and speaking of three-quarters of the native populations, the iaverage 
age of marriage for women is, he believes, fifteen or sixteen. If Mr. 
Rees is' correct in these estimates, and he seems to have formed them 
after careful study of statistical tables, the difiiculties in the way of 
legislation in regard to infant marriage are considerably reduced. 
We are not asking the Government to set itself against a custom that 
is Tmiversal among all sections of its subjects in India j but tp cause 
the law to be in harmony with the practice of the most enlightened 
and tiie most numerous part of the population. The political risk of 
legislatioivtouching the social and religious habits of the people will 
he far less formidable if the majority need no reform at all, and the 
» nrinority only require a lift to the stage already reached by three out of 
BV&ry four of the natives of India. Mr. Malabari also contends that 


the British Government in an espedal sense owes reparaition to India 
because, by adding to Indian law the effete^English law for the restitu- 
iioh.of conjugal rights, a system was introduced Which was quite 
fqrdga tp Indian law and custom, adding a fresh and heavy weight 
tp. 4!^baiiQ which Indian women have always had to bear. 

> Ati-example of what I mean by regarding the subject of itifant 
tBtaplag^ in India too exclusively from the Masculine point of view is 
afforded by Mr. Rees’s reference to the suit foi* restitution of conjugid 

wMch was instituted by the so-called husband of Rukhifiabai. 
Ii:r^^^:ibpi,:^menib6red that Rnkhmabai had in her childhood gcme 
43ie ceremony of marriage- with a lad a few years seiuor to 
hesrSelf'i she had not, however, ibeen placed in her husband’s fatoify, 
bub hi^ remised withf her own parents. Her father had her edubiit^ 
while t% Iparento of the husband bestowed no similar care 
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0]3 bimt The one family .moired on tbe up grade sooiidly and educa¬ 
tionally, while the other mated on the down grade j so that, vrhen the 
time came for the bride and bridegroom to be united^ an educated 
lady was asked to join herself in marriage to an utterly uneducated 
labourer.* This she declined to do; two actions were brought; in 
the first Bnkhnmbai was successful; in the second the judgment in 
her favour was reversed, and she was ordered to join her husband or 
in default to be impiasoned for six months, fehe was quite ready 
go to prkon, but Were was another Court, tbe Privy Council, to 
which she ax^ealed. Before, however, the case was hoard there, a com¬ 
promise was arranged, the husband agreeing to give up all claim to 
enforce his rights in consideration of receiving a sum of money. Mr. 
Be^ says it is impossible for him to decide as to the rights and 
wrongs of this caife (I do not myself feel any diflUculty in doing so), 
but by implication he blames Bukhmabai for i-ejecting her husband 
without having tried to live with him.” Now, this implies a total 
want of appreciation of the situation from the woman’s point of view. 
You may “try” a sample of oleomargarine, or a bottle of tenpenny 
claret, and if you do not like them you need not have any more ; but 
neither in the East nor in the West can you “ try ” a husband. The 
operation is final. If Bukhmabai had “ tried ” to live with her husband 
she would Imve surrendered everything that she was struggling for— 
tbe right of a woman not to give herself in marriage to a man who 
was repulsive to her. 

The refusal of Bukhmabai to ratify a marriage to which she had 
never been a consenting party is one among many signs of a great 
change which is beginning to make itself felt in Hindu society on 
the question of infant miarriage. The writer of the recent articles in 
the Tirnes on infant marriage says that the change for the better in 
the thirty years between 1856 and T886 in native public opinion was 
so great that the latter period seems to belong to a different historical 
era, instead of being within the limits of one generation. There have 
been social congresses at nearly all the principal cities in India for 
the consideration of the subject of infant marriage, and one native 
^tate (Bajputana) has boldly initiated a sweeping measure of refonn, 
raiting the marriageable age of girls to fourteen. I earnestly truti; 
that the Viceroy and his Council will not be deterred from the efforts 
they seem to have decided to make, to protect Indian little girls &om 
the pemicioua custom of infant marriage. 

i 

MILLICENT GilRRETT FaWCKTT, 
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F rancis bacon says somewhere that the Creator has ia such a. 

manner half concealed and half revealed the truths of Nature^ 
that we may almost describe Him as playing a game of hide-and-seek,, 
in which He desires to be found out. St. Paul is reported to .have 
said much the same thing to the Athenians concerning the search-, 
after spiritual truth in old times. It was ordained, he says, that wen 
“ should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, 
though He is not far from each one of us ; for in Him wo live 
and move and have our being.” In this game of hide-and-seek, wlieri 
we falsely say, “He is here,” or “ He is there,” the falsehood is hot 
always wholly ’false : it is often not a rfdusion tliat lures us dmrn to 
X^rmanent error, but an iilasion that lures us on through error into • 
truth. * 

This, then, is my subject—^illusion, regarded as a discipline for our- 
truth-seeking faculti^p, and as a stepping-stone towards truth itself.. 
I wish to show that in religion, as well as in science, we must be- 
prepared for illusions, trying to discern the truth -beneath them, and* 
to get out of them as much good as we can, until the time arrivesi 
wheaj the kernel of truth in them is separable from the husk of error. 
TWi, and not till then, are they to be dropped. Browning has welt 
expressed this for us: 

** God’s gift was that man shonld conceive of truth, 

And jeam to gain it, catching at mistake 
As mid-way help, till he reach fact indeed.” 

Not that we shall ever be able in this world to reach “ fact indeed,” 
if thtrfi means “ absolute truth j ” but we may reach a closer approxi¬ 
mation to “ fact.” ‘Vl^hen we can do this, the “ raid-way helps ” are 
to be discarded, l^t not till then. 

* vou Lvni. • 3 a 
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A moment’s consideration will sli&w that* apsrt from oth^r illi^sions, 
the very means by which iksiQwle^e.of the nu^nat wc^M is copveyed 
to ns are of such a natme, and beset with such illutuve' 
that science itself—if w are to speak about ^scdenoe with cpentific 
exactaess; even to infinitesimals—must necessarily be inexact. I*or, 
indeed, we see notiung exactly as it is, and hear nothing exactly as it 
is. I^ere is no such thing as objectiveness in applied science. All 
that we call knowledge, as soon as it descends to practice, steps into 
an illusive atmosphere of inexactness. I am not now speaking of 
those other well-known illusions, made familiar to ns as Bacon’s Idols, 
which are conn^ed with the mind of man, inherent, so to speak, in 
our mental substance. There are, of course, the illusive infiuences of 
authority (which often makes us swallow falsehood, whole, or leavened 
with the least possible admixture of truth) ; love of symmetrical, well- 
rounded, and complete theories ; impatience of doubt sAid of suspended 
judgment; predispoation to the picturesque and marvellous; contempt 
for common, quiet, and unobtrusive, as compared with what may be 
called ostentatious and striking phenomena; and all these illusive mental 
predispositions (though they, too, when controlled, have their whole¬ 
some and truthful tendencies) cannot but often prejudice our minds in 
favour of tbeories that are not true, and often prevent us from using 
our senses to hear and see that which is trqe. But I am not speaking 
of these. Even if he were free from these ingrained illusions, the 
moat dispassionate and judicially minded philosopher that ever existed 
•could neither see nor hear exactlj" that which is. 

Both light and sound take time to travel. When we look up at 
the Pole Star to-night, if we say, “ It is there,” we shall say the thing 
that is not. It wm there, some forty or fifty years ago. Prom 
Hampstead Hill I listen and say, “ Big Ben is just striking one.” 
It struck twenty seconds ago. When we say, “ The sun is just set¬ 
ting,” we ought to say, “ The sun set seven or eight minutes ago.” 
Thus, we are always just a little behind-hand; we do not see 
■or hear what is, but what icos. “But,” it mhy be urged, “what 
we see on earth, being at short distances from us, is free from such 
illusions.” Not if we are to be “ exact to infinitesimtds.” Imagine 
beings whose whole infinitesimal life consisted of the trillionth part of 
the trillionth of a second. Such beings would blame, as grossly in¬ 
exact and Indicu'onEfiy. behind-hand, our reports of what we hearWd see 
in our owu rooms and across our tables, precisely as we should blame 
simile^ reports coming from the inhabitants of the Pole Star,* w 
more distant stars, on the supposition that those stellar citusens weto 
at this moment inspecting our terrestrial doings through life-ria© 
oshibiting telescopes* People in the Pole Star, for example, looking 
down at Windsor Castle, would see the Queen at this moment; a 
young lady of two and twenty. In more distant stars, some would 
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bd, itt tliiis looMi% Aiti l&e battle of Waterloo, aind wondering 

whetb^: Blncher wcrodd CKnine np in time; others at the battle of 
Hastings, decdaHng that if the Saxcms would but keep in &elr r^^nks 
they would ceiltoinly h^e thlfe best of it; others would be faring foir 
the Greman dieet lighting agmnst terrible odds at the battle of S^apds; 
to others the ecwth at this moment would present the appearance bf a 
globe of molten metaf shining here and there through interstices in 
ah envelope of vapour, and making Idie beholders ask in astonishment 
what possible purpose this great uninhabited mass could be intended 
to serve. 

We laugh at the very suggestion of such behind-hand observation, 
and yet our own observations of our own 4»rrestrial phenomena must 
always be similarly behind-hand, infinitesimally to‘ us, but excessively 
and ridiculously to snch beings as we have imagined above. The 
material uipverBe is in^ constant flux and change. Not only^do wo 
never seo or hear what is, but we ourselves also, participating in 
the general flux, might aloyjst hesitate, in speaking of our own exist¬ 
ence, between the past and the present tense. We may open our 
mouths to say “ t am” but before the “ I” is fully pronounced a 
new “ I ” has come into being, and about the old ** I ” we ’have 
sometimes to say “I was.” There is, in truth, no such thing as that 
which is, except so far as it can be conceived as beii^ in the mind of 
One who is Himself present in all phenomena, so that He is separated 
from them by no interval. He alone can say ‘ ‘ I am ; ” He, and He 
alone, can see that which is. 

But what do these infinitesimal illusions matter for the practical 
purposes human life ? Nothing at all, directly; but, indirectly, 
they are tlLgi'eat help in teaching us to be modest and to speak 
sparingly a^ut “objectiveness.” Illusions also, generally, ought to 
inspire us with courage, because, ih spite of them, and sometimes 
because of .them, we are enabled by the diligent use of our faculties 
to'^approximate so closely to exact truth as to produce the results we 
deure. This is the best test—this of results—to try all theories that. * 
are to be applied to practice. Do they work ! Do they produce the 
resulte Which they ought to produce if they are true ? If they do, 
they may be adopted ,as at least an approximation to the truth. 
Guided hy, this test, we have penetrated, in science, through whole 
strata of illusionary mists and vapours ; and the question seems worth 
conslde^g whether we might not make more use of this test in the 
seaeoh after ^ritual truth. * 

Not, of course, that spiritual truth, any more than artistic truth, 
can be ol^ained by the same means and verified by the samb tests as 
sci^t^c truth. Just as in the world of art sixccess springs from an 
inh^ent harmony in the^ soul Of the artist with the laws of beanty, sd, 
in ym.sipul of the pi^ |^et, there is need of such a harmonious concord 
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Iietween his spirit and the laws of 'moral order as to make him, feel ti 
profound trust or faith in the supreme beauty of righteouBness and inita 
ultimately supreme power. Spiritual truth, like the highest arristic 
faiuth, may at drst-^perhaps we should say must at first—repel the 
minds bf the unprepared multitude by the originality and Btrangenes& 
of the shapes in which it is expressed ; but the exterior strangeness, 
when it wears away, is found to have been nothing but the pijeparatory 
husk or integument that preserved some simple and fundamental truth 
which, at least, in the germ and type of it, is as old as human 
nature itself.. This old and simple truth, when proclaimed with fresh 
intensity, t^es hold of the hearts of the simplest, and draws them 
nearer to the spiritual centre ; and its ability to do this, its power of 
drawing human hearts towards the Divine Spirit of righteoqsness, and 
of conforming them to His righteous-will—this, and nothing else, ie 
the tni^ test of spiritual truth. ^ 

The drst objeotim to this theory of tests is, that it appears to* 
make the truth of a religion depend upon its popularity. “ If Bud¬ 
dhism or Mohammedanism is found to convert the majority of mankind, 
is Christianity to be counted false?” But this is a superficial 
objection arising from the use of the technical terms “ convert ” and 
•“Christianity.” Does “convert” mean simply “bring over to a 
certain profession,” “induce men to call themselves by a certain 
name,” “ cause men to observe fasts and feasts and rites and ceremonies 
and forms of worship ” ? Or does it mean “ make better and purer,’' 
“make nobler and more just,” “ inspire with good-will to all men”? 
If Mohammedanism or Buddhism does the latter, and if “ Christianity ” 
does not do it, then unquestionably the Mohammedanism or Buddhisnt 
that does it is spiritually truer than that form of Christianty which 
does not do it. We say “ spiritxially truer,” because frommcb success 
or failure it does not follow that* the succeeding religion is based on 
iinmixed historical fact, nor that the failing religion is based on his¬ 
torical falsehood. It is conceivable that Mohammedanism may succeed 
•and be spiritually true, even though its preacher may assert that- 
Mohammed was lx)m at Medinah instead of Meccah, or that he worked 
miracles, although the Koran disclaims miracles; and, on the other 
hand, it is conceivable that Christ really may have manifested Himself 
after death to His disciples, and yet that “ Christianity,” in the form 
in which it is preached by this or that preacher, may be spiritually 
false and result in a miserable failure. There are many lifelei^ forms 
of scvhalled “ Christianity ” which—like the religion of those Akx- 
drine bathmen who were so glib and disputations in their discrimina- 
tionsr between hmtmmos and. homoiomios —appear to Him who sees 
things as &ey are, inferior to the solid and definite, fhon^ scanty, 
substratum of spiritu^d truth in the religioft of Mohammed, The 
firm and practical belief in the unity of a sublime and nnohapgeable 
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Ood, and in the absolute spiritnal and social equality of men in God’s 
eyes, whether blade, or white, whether nobleman or gentleman or 
tradesman or slave purchased with money, contains (who can doubt 
it ?) more of the Christian spirit, and therefore more of true^ “ 
tianity,’* than a religion that lays its main stress upon the 
the Church to baptise, and of the priest to absolve, and spen^Pthe 
time- of its catechumens in committing to memory the doctrine of the 
•Trinity, arithmetically inculcated, or the dates of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah, or even the mere facta of the four Gospels. A religion 
needs, among other things, and perhaps above all things, a man to 
impart it; and Mohammedanism imparted by a man may be sometimes 
superior to “ Christianity ” conveyed through a sacerdotal machine or 
through a phonograph of evangelistic formularies. The spiritual truth 
of a religion consists,, not in the exact enunciation of the historical 
facts connected with its birth, but in the fit and forcible expression of 
the eternal righteousness of God and of its power tOj, conform the 
human to the divine image. 

But there is a second objection to the theory of emotional tests. 

Christianity,” it is urged, “ is a historical religion, and, as such, 
appeals to the reason and judgment to determine whether it is true, 
as well as to the moral and spiritual sense to determine whether it is* 
spiritually wholesome and health-giving. If the facts are true, they 
must remain true, no matter may be the spiritual outcome of 

their influence on mankind. The Church declares that Christ was 
horn miraculously of a Virgin; that He worked miracles; and that 
His body miraculously rose from the dead. These doctrines must be 
either true or false. If they, are true, then Christianity must be true, 
-even though it should be rejected to-morrow by the whole of the 
human race. If they are false, Christianity must be false, and there 
is no such person as the Christ whbm we have imagined.” 

In accordance with the Law of Illusion, we meet this statement of 
alternatives—“these doctrines must be either true or false”—with a 
direct negative. They may be 2 ^ 0 Lrtly irva and partly false.. We 
admit that Christianity differs from other religions in that it appeals 
to historical facts; but for that very reason it enters, more than other 
veli^ons do, into the atmosphere of illusion. Christianity borrows 
^Totn its historical character on the one side its strength, in inspiring 
■motive power, but on the other hand its apparent (nbt perhaps ulti¬ 
mately real) weakness, in being liable to illusion. There is no illusion 
'(nothing at least but the illusion of wo?ds) in a religion that consists 
of propositions such as these, “God is good,” “God is wise,” “God 
is glorious,” “ God is merciful,” “ God desires to conform men to His 
own.image”—but then there is no inspiration of motive power in such 
propositions by themselves: they must be brought home to us either 
fcy Kjkture or by imu; and both Nature and man speak through 
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Ultisioiis. A Bun^rise larooktlinB the glory God efEectnally 

thwi a thofUBand phoaograpjisikying “God is ^ioribas/Mittt a Bim- 
riae is largely iUusiTe 5 a Hian who has experienced ‘glorious 

l^dpf^^ess, he too can proclaim God’s gk>ry in such a maimer as to 
mhto > 08 'to helieTe it, Imt he speaks from Hb experiences, and all 
exfiidenceB consist of illusions preparatory for troth. No Chrmtian 
ought to doubt that'there is a divine purpose in thus connecting the 
supreme religioa with the illusive and historical element. The known 
and recognised admixture? of illusion in our expressions of religious . 
fact as well as of religioas devotion should temper our emotions with 
sahity and modesty, without in the least damping our most ardent 
aspirations; for at every point we say, “ Possibly this or that may 
not be quite as we suppose; but, if not, it will be far better.” 

The recognition of illusion also sanctifies, the understanding or 
critical faculty, by giving it a share indirectly in the search after 
- spiritual tm^, and by compelling us—in the name of that God who 
is truth in the intellectual sphere as well as love in the emotional 
sphere—to test and try our most saci'ed books and traditions (so far 
as the intellectual and critical Appreciation of them is concerned) by 
the same severe laws of criticism, and in the same cold, dispassionate 
, temper in which we would test the Koran, or a Greek play, or a book 
of Thucydides. ’The search after Christian truth may sometimes 
compel the seeker to reject traditions sacred to the majority of those 
around him, and perhaps to incur some social disesteem in so doing ; 
but he should be encouraged by remembering that we are to love God 
“ with all our mind and understanding ” as well as with our “ heart 
and soul,” and that the best way of loving God with our understand” 
ing is to exercise it unbiassed by fear, or hope, or love, as an English 
judge would exercise it in an English law-court. The seeker may at 
times pursue his path with a heavy heart where he appears to be 
approaching dangerously near conclusions which would seem to dis¬ 
credit some of those .traditions which have been most helpful to 
himself and Christendom ; at other times he may be gladdened by 
the thought that what is being discredited is merely that alloy of 
. falsehood tu truth which, in old times, made truth “ wear the better,’^ 
as Bacon ra-ys, but which, nevertheless, “ ©mbaseth the truth,” and 
is now no longer needed. But whatever may be our condusions or 
our moods, the plain duty of a Christian is to love God “ with dl h» 
as well as with all his heart,” and not to linger in an^ilk^n 
whenty so far as he can judge and feel, the truth beneath it has emoe 
been discovered. ^ 

Bqt are some who, while they admit the presence of iUixskm 
in Natore and in Nature’s teaching, refuse to admit it in what tln^y 
call Bevealed Keligion. "To mwZ, or unriail,” they ^y, *f^pUiw 
.something iacon^tent with illprion. How can God, at one i^d the 
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earns time, nereal and decjelV^, uncover and cover ? ’’ This is rhetorical 
tather than serious. , It is a mere repetition of the objection urged 
sixteen hilndred years ago by the sceptical Celsus against the conduct 
of Christ as set forth in the* Gospels: “ Who in the world ” he as^i^ 

“ when sent as a messenger, and when the fit time comes to 'deliver, 
the message, conceals the message ? ” To this the reply of Origen is, 

“ Christ was sent not only to become known but also to remain 
unknown.” A hard saying ! But it contains* an undeniable truth, 
which, pferhaps, might be expressed, though less forci})ly, thus; God 
tinveils Himself by degrees; and, by reason of human imperfection, 
His revelation must, to some, be darkness ; to some, partial light; to 
none, the full and perfect light that is to be. Unless God willed to 
force Himself upon the heart of man, it was necesgary that He should 
thus teach them. The divine ray passing through the human atmo¬ 
sphere is, and must bl, refracted ; and this refraction is illusion. Those, 
therefore, who indignantly protest against the very notion that God 
conld possibly teach men truth through illusions are, in effect, simply 
saying, “ If we were God, we would not shine upon men in accord¬ 
ance with the laws of the light and the atmosphere; we would take 
away the atmosphere altogether.” But what silly talk is this, when 
the meaning of it is once made apparent! A world without an 
atmosphere would mean, for ns human beings, a world without life.; 
and who knows but that illusion may be, for men, a condition of the 
very atmosphere of knowledge, and that knowdedge without illusion 
may be, for us, as we are at present, knowledge without life and 
growth ? Even those who will not be moved by this argument will 
probably be disturbed by the 'thought that, in protesting against the 
doctrine of illusion in Revelation, they are taking the side of one of 
the wittiest and keenest of assailants of the Gospel against one of its 
earliest and ablest apologists. 

. The fact is that, so far as we'can judge from the history of the past, 
the higher we mount in the scale of truth, the more we find truth 
■envdop^d in illusion; and what is called Revealed Religion——which 
I should prefer to call the highest spiritual truth—so far from con¬ 
taining less, may be expected to contain more illusion than truth of 
4 aaiy other kind. In the whole animate world, no being appears to be 
BO‘ subject to illusions as that which is said to be “ a little lower than 
the ar^ls,” and destined to have “all things placed under his feet. 
Again, if there is any one physical science which impresses us as 
grader and . nobler than others, it is astronomy ; yet there htfS been 
■‘none so boE^t with illusions. We .lift up our eyes to the heavens 
wHence oc^eth our helpand great help indeed, both moc&l and 
intelleeitual, baa come from the study of the motions of the heavenly 
but the stu^y has been one continuous revolt against decep- 
.^^se^>naturallyfi Afannicai that even now any child who observes the 
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sun for liimself and comes to 'Ms oWn conolnsions, most be ready, at 
first, to take part witb -^e adversaries of Galileo, and to protest tbat 
tiie>snn moves. In no otHer province of knowledge is tbere so clearly 
revealed ;^e divine order and majesty &8 in that which is said by 
the Psklmist' to declare the glory of God, and to tell of His handiwork; 
and yet no other has led men through such childish illnsions’ to the 
Bublimest truth. 

The Mghest truth of all i4 moral or spiritual truth. Here, there¬ 
fore, vire may ^xpect the most powerful illusion. Long aft^ a child 
has manifested some mental power, he remains blind to the distinc¬ 
tion between right and wrong. When his eyes are opened, the illu¬ 
sions of morality at opce begin. To a child, the parents are as gods, 
and strangers seem of an altogether different nature. It would 
appear to be a law of our human nature that in. ordinarily favourable 
circumstances we like best those of whom we kliow most; those, that 
is to say, with whom we most sympathise, and to whom we are 
morally and spiritually closest. As in the material world atoms are 
drawn more powerfully together in proportion to their nearness to 
eadh other, so it is in the spiritual world. In the former, from this 
law, thare spring nebulae, asteroids, stars, and systems of stars, and 
systems of systems; in the latter, from the corresponding law, there 
spring families, tribes, and nations. But for this mutual attraction 
leading to (and jjerhaps arising from) mutual helpfulness, men would 
have been long ago exterminated by the wild beasts or the brute 
forces of inanimate Isfaturo. Yet in this spiritual law there is neces¬ 
sarily illusion mingled with the truth. The illusion that no plarents 
are so good as our parents, no home like our homo, no school like our 
school, is in itself false, but it is based upon a law of healthy human 
nature that we are to love our neighbours best; and so far as the 
illusion is to be removed, we are" to remove it, not by loving our 
neighbours less, but by loving a wider circle of neighbourhood more, 
converting by degrees the whole world into our neighbours, as the 
good Samaritan made a neighbour of the wounded man whom the 
Priest and the Levite kept at a distance by “ passing by on the^^other 
eade.” 

Let us now consider some of the ways in which we believe God to 
have revealed the highest spiritual truth to men. Christians believe 
that, so fai; as God can be described as being any one thing, He is 
best described as being that Power of spiritual attraction above iaen- 
tione^K, sometimes called friendliness, good-will, sociability j but when 
it draws men together in an atmosphere of righteousness and unselfish¬ 
ness, uniting them in the service of the common good, we dignify it 
with the name of Love. From the beginning of man, therefore, 
every family was in reality a true house of ijod, a Bethel, vfith a 
ladder of angels ascending and descending, so as to connect earth aqd 

V. 
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hearea. But men have nev-er known this, and even to this* day they 
do not know it. Like Jacob, they have been asleep while the angels 
were ascending and descending, but they have not yet awoken to ciy 
aloud, with> Jacob ; “ Trufy the Lord is in this place and I knew it 
not: tbis is none otherjimt the house of God, and this is ^e'gate of 
heaven.” If there had been no element of illusion in the divine 
revelation of the divine nature—or, as some would prefer to say, in 
the human acceptance of the divine revelation—we might have 
expected that, in the very beginning of worship, families, villages, 

* cities, and all communities would have been led to venerate as God 
(under whatever statue, sign, or symbol) this soal-uniting power to 
which they owed their superiority to the hostile forces around them, 
and their very existence, as well as the ‘pleasures and comforts of 
life: But this recognition of the true God was not to be for many 
centuries. The void of Love was in the hearts of men ; but. He was 
without honour, being in His-own country. The “kingdom of God” was 
really within the human microcosm; but it was as yet so dimly per¬ 
ceptible in that still small Voice of mutual good-will (blended with 
murmurs of selfishness) that men looked outside themselves, seeking for 
God by preference in phenomena of brute power, such as the consuming 
fire, the rock-rending earthquake and tempest; or, at the best, in the 
wast and beneficent phenomena of earth and sea and sqn. Or, if they 
connected man at all with their objects of worship, they* thought of 
Him, not as a man, but as a shadowy existence, capable of harming 
rather than helping, requiring to be fed by the sacrifices of beasts, 
and needing, not to be loved, but to be propitiated. Thus, on the 
one side there was the morality of the family or the community 
. (in which God was supposed to take no part), and, on the other, 
the State-religion, supposed to be for the direct service of God ; but 
throughout almost all the world? the reality of worship, such as it 
was, was centred in the family, and the State-religions were largely 
composed of illusions. Men worshipped God, without knowing it, 
in the home; and, while professing to worship Him, they bribed 
Him, and cringed before Him, in the temple. 

Even ‘ those who refuse to regard God’s revelation of Himself 
through the family as “ Revealed Religion ” will at all events not 
deny the title to the revelations which they believe to have been 
bjBstowed on Israel. Yet these were confessedly rudimentary. As 
Compared with the doctrine of Christ, they are called by St. Paul 
“the beggarly elements of the ’world,” that is to say, themieagre 
and elementary instruction given, not through the Spirit of God 
speaking to the spirit of man, but through the letter of a law that 
prescribed actions rather than righteousness of the heart. It would 
be k>o lot^g to enumerate all the things in the Law of Moses (although 
pgae respectf't, was a model of humauity, as compared with our 
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mminal code of t^e early part of tlus eeatnzy), cpQoOn^itg 
which we are hound to. say, with our Lord, “ For the hardness of 
men's heart® Moses allowed these things.” 

If the Eevelation of the law was in iteelf imperfect and illhsozy, 
what are we to say oonoeming the history «nd training of Israel ? 
Wa® ever any nation so fed upon illnsions as that which we call the 
chosen people ? The very mention of “ the Twelve Tribes ” suggeits 
the qnestion, “ Where are the Ten Lost Tribes ? ” and the title 
“ chosen ’’.seems to exhibit a kind of ironical inconsistency with fact. 
Ought we not rather to call Israel, numerically speaking, the Re- * 
jected People ” ? The promise to Abraham—at least as 'OhristianB 
interpret it—^haa been no promise at all to the great mass of the 
children of Abraham according to tho flesh. The Promised Land 
that was to flow with milk and honey proved to,be a land of trials, 
and straggles, and fallings away, and captivities, and of ultimate 
desolation. Not that, throughout the history" of Israel, there 
is* not perceptible a distinct thread of purpose and order that 
is never broken; but still the ways of Jehovah always take 
His people by surprise. In vain do the prophets repeat their 
perpetual protests against “ the elements of this world,” against 
the belief in the dead legal letter apart from the spirit of Law, 
against reliance on the .chariots of Egypt, against “multiplying 
horses,” against putting trust in princes, and the countless varied 
forms of the worldly spirit that trusts in worldly superficial tendencies. 
There is no nation in the world whoso history so clearly exhibits, 
even in the visible flow of things, the general drift that sets in favonr 
of the quiet attributes and faculties of humanity, and against its 
noisier and more obtrusive faculties; in favour of humble, unnoticed 
steadfastness, and against insolent and oppressive strength, pampered 
luxury, pompous self-wisdom, and'flkshy self-conceit. In other litera¬ 
ture the testimony to this Law is only casual and indirect; and it is 
“ Fortune” (a word mehtioned in no page of the Bible but in every 
pi^e of the great Greek and Roman writers) that is held accountable 
for the results. In Northern fairy stories it is the younger and neg¬ 
lected brother who makes his way through dangerous adventures till 
he wins the hand of the princess j it is the youngest daughter, 
Cinderella, who marries tbe handsome prince. “ Younger brothers,” 
says Francis Bacon, “ are mostly fortunate.” But the history of IjiS 
Rejected People teems with instances of the fulfimeutof the old orad© 
in Genesis: ** The elder shall serve the younger”—^not arbitrarypi^ 
destination at all, but simply Nature’s levelling law of compensation, 
not only in literi^ uplifting of younger brothers sudb a® Isaa^ 
and Jacob, Joseph and Gideon, David rad Sotomon, hut in the 
general occurrence of th® unespected : “ He filfeth the hungiy wMi 
good things, and ihe rich He sendfeth empty away.” . Sudija^ thq 
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.tesfcipiony of tlte Wsto^'of ,Israel, yet Israel is iierrer prepared for it. 
Israel 'seems to. kave liTed, aad the prophets of Israel, to have 
prophe^ed, not for themSelv^es, bht, as we think, for ns $ as pps- 
terity will think, for posterity/^ The sinful Gentile worfd wafe then 
, “ the hungry ” and Israel was “ the rich.” Who are “tRe hungry ” 
BOW ? Is it the Bussians, or the Chinese^ or the negroes in, the 
United States ? Or is it the poor throughout the world ? They say 
it is always the unexpected that occurs.” .It may be so with us. 
It certainly was so in Israel, Whose religion was a religion of rudi- 
mentjg, and whose history exhibits a series of illusions in which only 
a very small mioority recognised the kernel of trutli. 

We come now to another and a higher stage of revelation, in which, 

. according to some, all illusion ought to be scattered to the winds, but, 
according to ns, it is reasonable to expect more illusion than ever. It 
is the Christian belief that all men, being made in the image of God, 
contain in themselves something of that attracting spiritual power 
by which human hearts are drawn together, but that in Jesus of 
Nazareth the I'ower itself was uniquely and totally incarnate, as a 
man with all the limitations of humanity, except that in Him the 
"higher nature so controlled the lower that He never committed sin. 
His mission was to draw men toward Himself, and, through Himself, 
to the Supreme Father. His method was simply to declare that God 
was veritably our Father, and to illustrate this proclMuation by His 
own life and conduct, by being what He was; Bot to argue, nor to 
' demoBstrate, nor to work signs in heaven by which whole multitudes, 

: including the Fharisees, vrould have been irresistibly convinced ; not 
even to announce Himself to be what He was, so that men might 
have accepted His message on authority. He preferred to be per¬ 
sonally known and trusted and accepted for His own soke by a few, 
f rather than to be officially accepte'd.by His nation. He had, and felt 
. that He had, a power—^through sympathy with men and trust in the 
divine purposes towards men—of bearing the sins of the sorrowing 
sinners that flocked around Him. This power was an old one—as old 
. as the evening on which Adam and Eve clasped hands in sorrow 
bearing the sin of Cain ; but Christ’s power was as much greater than 
<mFS as He was superior to us in horror of sin and trust in God; and 
by BBafeon of His superiority in painful seusitivehess to sin and in 
joyous'discernment of potential righteousness beneath the layer of 
' Unri^leousness, He could not only bmr the sins of others, hut bear 
ttaeay from others, or forgive them. For His power of bearing 
"iras snpplemented by the power of making others feel that He 
bore them. So strong a trust and faith did He inspire, in those *who 
oa'mato Him for help~a trust in Himself and, throng Hihmelf, in 
('thst^athta*, and ^rdugh the Father; in themselves, their; feetter selves, 
itho image—that thOy felt that they could indeed 
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cast upon Him all thedr doubts and troubles, and sms, and 
meuts, in the confidence ttat He ^as strong enough to beiff^ lhem, 
and, by bearing them, to destroy &em. Lastly, He had a power, 
shared probably by many in all times* and ages, and certainly 
possessed by St. Paul and by several of St. Paul’s disciples, of instan¬ 
taneously curing some diseases by what we now call “ faith-healing.** 
Some would clidm for Jesus a far higher power than this of perform¬ 
ing physipal wonders, but we confine ourselves to what would be 
admitted by all to be naturally possible and historical. It may be 
that Christ's power of healing di^ases far exceeded in degree,’tjiough 
not in kind, a similar power in other men. So much at least is 
certain, that He laid little stress upon these mighty works; He pre^ 
ferred to perform them in secret, and He is distinctly said to have 
been “not able” to perform them where faith.was absent. Snch 
being our highest Revelation, what was its im&ediate result in the 
lifetime of Him- who proclaimed it ? 

The immediate result was a more profound spiritual illusion than 
bad ever yet beset the souls of men. In spite of all the efforts of 
•Jesus to . separate Himself from the character of a mere wonder-worker 
by performing His acts of healing in secret, and by enjoining' secrecy, 
people flocked to Him mainly as to a worker of miracles. Those 
who opposed Him opposed because He “cast out devils through 
Beelzebub; ” those who still adhered to Him in the reaction of un- • 
popularity which followed the first welcome given to the new Prophet 
adhered to Him for the most part because He cast out devils “ through 
the finger of God.” But all alike, friends as much as enemies, failed 
to perceive that His mission was to suffer and to sorrow in bearing 
the sins and carrying the iniquities of men, and to impart to other 
men the power of doing this, so as to draw men to Himself, and, 
through Himself, to the Father. Every page of the Gospels testifies to 
the fact that Christ’s words were often “ hidden from *' His disciples 
as well as from the exoteric multitude. The very same passage 
which records the founding or planting of the Church, when the seed 
sown in the hearts of the Apostles sprang for the first time into life in 
the confession of St. Peter, also records a rebuke administered to that 
same Apostle foir misunderstanding the mission of the Messiah. Thus, 
once more in the days of Christ, as in the days of Isaiah, the heart of 
the people was made fat, and their eyes were darkened ” by the 
prophetic message; and Jesus Himself, quoting the words of Ibe 
prophet^ describes tlie immediate result of His Gospel by saying thet 
He was sent “ in order that, seeing, men might see and not perceive, 
and, hearing, men might hear and not understand.” 

But it may be said that the illusions which attended* the teaching 
of Jesus while He lived on earth were dispelled ^ the Holy Spirit 
after His resnirection. This is an assertion easy to make, beoause 
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the Teacher was no longOT present in the flesh to rebuke the rais- 
conceptfoCLs of the dis^pleg, so that our only test of the presence of 
illusions is our own judgment j and wo ourselves are possibly^ to a, 
large extent under the saaio illusions. Yet at least we know that 
illusions were not so far dissipated as to create perfect uifity in the 
visible Church, or even, at all times, among the Apostlea It may 
seem a minor point that apparently the whole of the first generation 
of Christians, including the Apostles, were under the impression that 
the Lord would speedily come as a Judge from heaven, and that the. 
present age ” would be brought to a sudden, and manifest conclusion. 
Yet this illusion was fraught with serious consequences for us. It 
induced St. Paul, and probably the other Apostles, to lay somewhat 
less stress than perhaps he would otherwise have laid upon marriage 
and the home, and upon the recognition of thS visible world as a 
beautiful and gloriouf training-school for the life to come. By this 
illusion the saints in Jerusalem were led to adopt a communistic life 
of devotion to prayer which forced them to depend upon the alms of 
the Western Churches, and might ultimately have resulted in a scandal 
and reproach. And even now we suffer perhaps more than we are 
awar^ from that perpetual antithesis between “the Church” and “the- 
World ” (in some of the books of the New Testament) which somewhat 
too much checks our aspiration for the time when the Church shall 
halve so leavened the world that the two shall be identical. 

But there were other illusions in plenty. For some time the whole 
of the Church, including the Apostles, were under the false impres¬ 
sion that no Gentile could be admitted into the fold of Christ, unless 
he submitted to circumcision and conformed to the w'hole of the Jewish 
Law, A special vision was needed to convince the Apostle St. Peter 
of his mistake in “ calling common ” that which God had cleansed in, 
Christ. Even though his acceptance of the Gentile Cornelius had 
been confirmed by the outpouring of the ecstatic influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the new converts, he met with considerable opposition in 
the Conndtl of Jerusalem in defending the innovation. Even when, 
the admission of the Gentiles had been formally sanctioned by the 
Council, we find St ](’eter,and Barnabas (under pressure from some 
messengers sent by St, James) separating themselves from the Gentiles, 
and declining any longer to sit with them at table, whereby they 
brought down upon themselves a severe rebuke from St Paul for 
what he termed their “ hypocrisy.”* Again, St. Paul himself, although 
he speaks with great force and poaitiveness ui>Oa ‘certai® broad 

* St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gnlatians, ii. 13, inroKpliru, here renrlprod ‘•dissimula¬ 
tion," hut elsewhere “ hypocrisy." Sue Bishop Lijrhtfoot’s note : “ The observance of 
Pharisaic practices with the latter ’the messengers of St. James—was a 
genuine expression of bigotry, but with the Jews of Antioch and with 6t. Peter it was- 
the assnrnptionsof a part whit h inaskod their genuine feeliiigs and made tltem 
'«w>e«r oth&rwiiie tfum fftsw tmre‘* It i.s a nice question (Bacon’s “ Essays,” (5) whether 
this ^tenld be callsd ‘•.alssimulation,'’ or (a morts serious fault) “simulation,’’ 
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matters* of docile, yet admits li^at Ha knowledge is Qij.ly ‘^Ja part." 
After death he hopes to jee face to face," and to 'att^ a'f^erl'eot 
knowledge; or rather he looks forward to a state in #hioh. knowledge 
shall “vanish,”,and give place to “lovej trost, and h<^,” thdse 
“ abiding ” 'attribatOT which shall never “ vanish ”; but, at present^ he 
admits fHit he do^ not see the absolute truth, but only a reflection of 
it “ in a mirror, darMy.^ Does not this apostolic confession, wh^ 
combined with the adtaitted differences of opinion among the diajiples 
in the earliest times, confirm the belief that in all the teaching of 
the Word of God, whether pre-incamate, incarnate, or post-incarnate, 
there runs, and mnst run, a vein of illusion ? ' 

New is there any evidence to show that individual deficiencies were 
covered by a collective infallibility. We look in vain for any com¬ 
pletely infallible guidance, or any compact body of precepts that 
might have been accepted as a whole, upon authprity, by the entire 
Christian Church in the earliest times. The absence is not to be 
regretted. If there had been such an infallible code it would 
have been a Law, and the Church would have fallen under that Law, 
and would not have remained in Christ. But there was no such Law. 
The same Council of Jerusalem which admitted the Gentiles to the 
Church is said to have prohibited, in the following strangely undis- 
criminating words, acts which to St. Paul (and surely to us) must 
seem wholly distinct in kind :—“ to abstain from the pollutions of 
idols, ami from fornication, and from what is strangled, and from 
blood.” St. Paul, writing afterwards to the Church of Corinth upon 
the question of eating meats offered to idols, takes no notice of this 
decree, although it -’would have decisively settled the question by 
absolutely forbidding an act which he himself considered indifferent. 
The same epistle shows us the Corinthian Church, already divided into 
parties, saying, “ I am of Paul, and X of Cephas, and I of Apoljos,” 
and tolerating aHong their members one who was cohabiting with 
his father’s wife. No writer of any book in the New Testament— 
-^however he may exalt the ideal and invisible Church, ^metlmes ' 
called the Body, somelimes Bride, of Christ—ever speaks of any visible 
Church or collection of Churches as an infallible guide; and tib,e 
author of the Apocalypse, while recognising the New Jerusalem, the 
“ Bride of the Lamb,” in the ideal Church, rebukes all but one of 
those seven Churches in Asia to which he addresses his prophecy. 

The Cardinal iNewman—^whom we may admire as sincerefy for *'; 

the beauty and purity of his character as we may mistrust the exact¬ 
ness of his knowledge and the balance of his judgment—n?arns ns 
that “ we are not left at liberty to pick and choose out of the contents 
of Christianity according to our judgment, but must receive it all as 
we find it, if we accept it at all.” Now, we hate not been able>^ to ‘ 
“ find,” even in the times of the-Apostles themselves, any one viable 
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Church or Ohnn^es tp which we could look for infallible guidance as 
to what are the detnaled “ contents of Christianity.” On i the other 
hand, some -^testonts would say that we must look for the ooaitents ” 
of bur “ CSiriskanity ” to th^ Bible. But the Bible is not a book, but 
a libraiy of many books, written in different ages, by authom whose 
names are in some cases unknown or disputed, containing here and 
'^there statements that cannot be reconciled witii the laws accepted by 
science, or even with historical fact, and disfigured by variations, cor¬ 
ruptions, and interpolations of the text, which task all the energy of 
modem scholarship to remove them. If a history of* Churches and 
Church Councils (which have aimed at oracularity) fail to present to 
us in any period of Christendom an infallible oracle, still greater is the 
failure to find such an oracle in the Bible, which is but one among many 
utterances of the Word of God, and does not pretend to prescribe a 
definite code for the r^ulation bf life. Indeed, a fair and dispassionate 
examination of the books of the Old and New Testaments would rather 
lead us to the conclusion that it was the object of the Word of God, 
inspiring their authors, and regulating their transmission to posterity, 
to ponipel the readers not to swallow documents or traditions whole, 
and not to believe merely upon authority. If we want a religions 
code free from all corruptions of the text we must turn to the Koran, 
in which an exact unanimity is said to have been procured at an early 
period by the arbitraiy destruction of all diver^ng copies. We 
certainly camiot find such a unanimity in the sacred books of 
Christendom. 

To begin with, the Old Testament, the Greek version, which is called 
the Septuagint, and is most frequently quoted in the New Testament 
in preference to the Hebrew version, differs largely from the Hebrew, 
inserting, omitting, and altering freely, especially in the prophetic 
writiugs, and even adding some .books which are not accepted as 
canonical. 

The differences also in the varying versions of the Septuagint itself 
are numerous on every page, and occasionally important. Even the 
Hebrew version of the Old Testament includes in the sacred volume 
(besides the disputed Book of Daniel) one that professes in the 
text itseH to be written by King Solomon, about the genuineness of 
which I am informed that there is much doubt among modem Jewish, 
and still more among non-Jewish, commentators. Some scholars of 
great learming in the present day altogether deny the eai'ly origin, and 
stiU more the Mosaic authorship, of the books of the Penfhteucl]^; and, 
idtbongh unlearned readers must for the present suspend their judg¬ 
ments, and await the conclusion of the controversy, they must at least 
BO fto use their common-sense of what is fit, and likely, and natural, 
as to reject the suggeetion (made by one of the ablest of the early 
cppnnentofcors) t%at Moses himself was inspired by God to describe his 
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own death and burial in the foUoii(rmg, words: “So Idoses, ^e aerrant 
of the Lord, died theris in the‘land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord. AM He buried him in the valley in the land of MOab over 
against Bethpeor; bat no man knoweth, of his sepulchre onto this 
day.” , 

As regards the New Testament, a reader needs but to glance at the 
English Eeviaed Version to see how many passages are of doubtful • 
interpretation, sometimes because of the style in which the author 
wrote, but sometimes because we do not know for certain precisely 
what the' author Wrote. Some modem German commentators have 
gone to great, and probably unjustifiable, excesses in rejecting epistles* 
attributed to the Apostles. Yet even iii sober, orthodox England it 
is now recognised by all scholars that the Epistle to the Hebrews was* 
not written by Stl Paul, but by some unknown author. As an 
instance of this recognition, I may mention th^f, some fifteen years, 
ago, a boy in the highest form of a public school was censured by an 
examiner, an eminently orthodox clergyman, for assuming the Pauline- 
origin of this epistle. No one who notes the striking similarities- 
between the epistle attributed to St. Jude and the second epistle- 
attributed to St. Peter can believe that the two epistles were written* 
independently, and the slender acceptation accorded to the latter in 
the first two centuries combines with the internal evidence of style/ 
and tone (especially when it is compared with the first epistle of St. 
Peter)' to make it extremely probable that the second epistle is 
spurious. But what, perhaps, will impress modern readers more than 
any other fact is, that the Lord’s Prayer itssif is recognised by the 
llevised Version to have been corrupted by the addition of the con¬ 
cluding doxology, and that the same version prinks as of doubt¬ 
ful authority, not only the story of the woman taken in adultery 
(found in St. John’s Gospel), but even the Isust twelve verses of the 
(jrospe! of St. Mark, the spuriousneas of which, if proved, would 
destroy the earliest evangelistic evidence as to the Resurrection of 
Christ. 

Add to this, that our Lord Himself spoke in parables, poetic? 
hyperbole, or metaphors, which were misunderstood often by the- 
multitude and sometimes by His own disciples; that the prevailing- 
expectation of the speedy Advent of Christ prevented any Gospel fkorr 
being co&mitted to writing for many years after the incidents recorded 
by the writers,* that only one of the three first and earliest Gospels 
even ^serted to have been written by an eye-witness; that the Gospel 
of St. John is said, by those who mainta.in its genuineness, to have been 
written long after the rest; that in this Gospel the words of Jeeps 
differ, in style and thought, from the words of Jesus in the first three- 
Gospels even more than the teaching of Socrates'in the “ Memorabilia “ 
of Xenophon differs from the version of it given'by Plato; and that. 
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in this Fonrtdi Gospel, tke langni^e used by Jesas is so similar to that 
which the author t^es m his own person and ^so puts into the mouth 
of J[ohn the Baptii^ that e^n the most, learned commentatora are 
sometimes perplexed to determine where the speaker ends apd the 
evangelist begins. - * • ^ 

Surely, when we combine all these circumstances, varying so greatly 
in thems^lves, yet all pointing to one common conclusion—our Lord’s 
own method of teaching; the admitted misunderstanding of it 
His lifetime on’ earth; the general and erroneons expectation of a 
speedy Advent under which all th,e, disciples in all the earliest Churches 
were permitted for more than a generation to remain ; the long delay 
in committing to writing the details of,our Lord’s life,and teaching; 
the errors apd interpolations that have been allowed to creep intd the 
text; the doubts that have been permitted to her entertained con¬ 
cerning the authorship and genuineness o'f some of the New Testament 
writings even in the lirst three centuries as well as in modern times; 
the differences of opinion between Apostles themselves, and the still 
greater dissensions between the Churches and between members of the 
«ame Church even in the first century ; and the conspicuous absence 
throughout the pages of the New Testament of the recognition of any 
‘ "visible Church or collection of Churches, or council, or code, which 
should serve as an infallible guide through religious and moral per-, 
plexities; and, lastly, when we supplement all these early phenomena 
by the briefest consideration of the corruptions, the superstitions, the 
malignant and truth-poisoning controversies that have been ajlowed 
to invade the visible Churches of Christendom, and to manifest them¬ 
selves perhaps even more in ecclesiastical than in political councils— 
we ought to ask ourselves whether there may not be a divine puipoeo 
in all these permitted illusions, and whether a part of this purpose may 
not have been to prevent a 8piritu^l,»religibn from being solidified into 
s^hard law, under which the world would have fallen hack into a slavery 
even worse than that against which St. Paul protested., Servitude to 
the yoke of Moses would have been bad enough; but servitude to the 
yoke of a Christian law, interpreted by Christian priests and Levites, 
would have been as much worse as Christ is superior to Moses : cor- 
Tn^io optwii pcssima. So far, therefore, from concurring with the 
venerated Cardinal in his dictum as to the “ contents of Christianity,” 
we seem driven to the exactly opposite conclusion. It would apjjear 
to hp^ve bpen the very object of our Lord Himself, first on earth and 
then in Heaven, to force His disciples—sorely against their Tdll-—to 
tesi and Iselect spiritual truths, to some extent at all events, in* 
accordance with their’ own judgment and conscience. To endeavour 
, to cast ridicule on this duty of selection by calling it “ picking and 
choosing,” is a well-known rhetorical trick hardly Avorthy of a writer 
who m.44e such Vf^t «8acrifices for what he fancied to be the truth. 

LVm. . 3 B 
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We will prefer the language of Sfc. Paul: “ Test and try all things ; 
hold fast to that which is good.” ' ^ 

But it may.be urged, ** Since illusion appears to be a necegsaxy 
attei^ant of all knowledge, and especially of religious knowledge, or 
faith, woftoo, at the present time, e^ren tl^se of us who are most alh'Vf 
to illusive danger!, are ourselves under illusion, and apparently can 
no more escape frpm it than from the air we breathe; and^if that ie 
so, what avails it to protest against an evil from which we cannot 
escape?” To say this, is to ignore the whole lustory of civilised' 
humanity, which exhibits man as advancing towards the truth through 
negatives to jpsitives, through elimination of the* non-cause to 
j attainment of the cause, through illusion and helplessness to that 
tamfh which is power. The metaplior of “ atmospherp,” like otheir- 
metaphors, is not an argument, but an illustration, and admits of 
variety in handling. “ Atmosphere ” is not amiss to represent illu¬ 
sion ; but there are differences of atmospher^. Who would be so 
jfooliah as to live in a land of mists and va]30urs, when by moving a 
couple of fm'longs higher up the mountain side he can find a fair 
supply of sunshine and a comparatively pure air ? 

* The real question, therefore, to be asked by us is, How cars 
we determine the direction in which we must move in order to * 
free ourselves as far as possible from illusion ? How can we bo 
s^ure that we are walking up hill into the sunshine, and not dpwa 
hill into the fog ? The general answer is simple enough. We must 
move in that direction in which, as we go forward, we gradually dis¬ 
cern an increase of moral and spiritual sunshine fbr our souls, and in 
which—^while true to ourselves, and to our sense of. intellectual as well 
aa ifioral truth—we can find stimulus and encouragement in righteous¬ 
ness, power to control our passions, freedom from base and servile- 
terrors. These feelings, if wrought in us by our religion, are fi» 
much a proof thart; our religion is an approximation to the truth' 
as the power of producing natural phenomena is a proof that 
a theory about Nature is approximately true. Not that, even tv^hen 
we have done our honest best, and have found some theory that 
“works,” we .shall necessarily be very far advanced toward absolute 
«trath. The Ptolemaic theory of astronomy “ worked ” so far that it 
help^ i^en to predict eclipses, yet it was no more than a rough 
approximation to only one side of the truth. Still it was better than 
nothing. And so as regards religion; whatever religion works best 
for ns may*not, indeed, be the ultimate and perfect truth, but it is 
»our fjest approximation; and we are not to discard it till wo havr- 
found something better. 

This test of “ working ” is one and the same for all; but it admits^ 
of various applications, and those who adopt jt will fin4 themselves 
branching off into different churches, one finding ^elp to 'righteous- 
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ness here, alid another there,, Bnt the adoption of it ought to make 
men more logically, profoundly,* and hopefully toleradt of the^eligious 
differences that divide them. At present, tplerance is illogical, and, 
in some df us, savours of inccmsistency or hypocrisy. How can we 
live with, work with, play with, one whom we belieye to 1^,destined 
(unless ayrested in his present course) to eternal damnation, without 
pressing On him, in season and out of season, the Gospel of Salvation? 
We should shout to a sleeping man in a boat drifting down to a 
cataract: why not shout to one who is unconsciously driving towards 
“ the Lake of everlasting Fire ” ? The answer—according to the 
theology which recognises Truth as attained through Illusion—will be : 

“ Because, if he is a man with whom one can work, and play, and live, 
wdth pleasure, ho is, or onght to be, in the main, yn the side of righ¬ 
teousness ; and if ho.is on thti side of righteousness and finds help in 
righteousness from hi#i Church, as I find from mine, why should I 
shout to him any more than he to me ? I may talk to' him on this 
subject, now and then, if I think I can help him, and if he is willing 
to be helped ; but why shout ? You reproach me wdth thinking my 
religion superior to that of others, and yet not imparting it to others. 
Well, suppose I do, my religion—or, to speak more exactly# my form 
of religious truth—though best for me, may not be best for others. 
Why should I shout ‘ {a-\-h) x (a — h)=a^—b"’ to little boys beginning 
their multiplication table ? ” But our opponents may say, “ There is 
ho salvation save through Christ.” We say the same; but if Christ 
was with Israel in the wilderness, in the time of Moses, as St. Paul 
says, why should He not be, and indeed how can ‘He fail to be, 
in all other places and in all other persons where the work of 
righteousness is going on ? 

The same remedy may perhaps avail us both in the material and 
in the ppiritual heoven. In the* former, the repaedy has been to 
cast aside the prejudice in favour of a separate. code of laws for 
celestial as distinct from terrestrial motions, and to try whether the 
same sinjple laws may not account for both the movement of a planet 
in its orbit and the fall’ of an apple to thte ground ; and it'has been . 
found that the whole mechanism of earth and heaven, may be based ^ 
upon the theory that each particle of matter attracts every other with 
a force proportioned to the nearness of the ijwo. Newton has shown 
us that a particle, moving with an initial motion of its own*in a. 
strai^t line (which ,may be regarded as the motion of frep-will) will, 
upon, this s^ple theory of “ attraction,” move as the planets move,. , 
round an attracting centre of force ; and thus the same law of attrac¬ 
tion wHch causes the apple to fall to the.earth is also the cause why 
the moon revolves round th^ earth and the earth round the sun, and why* 
each of the h^venly bodies moves in its harmonious course. . purely 
this i^’5eptlon of thfe’^ord of God, by which the heavens weye once 
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made^ and aire now^bar&ioiiioasl|’ ruled, ie more suMitt&. aiid soul- 
satisfymg thau^the ^Id c3iamber-tb.edry of astronoiay, that idie xhodu 
was one of the two' gj^at lights,” and that the. stars,wera sihidler 
Rights, nji^de to sec’^e a% candles for the’^oonvenieuoe of the inhSibi- 
tants of ehrth, ‘|ua.d that all these were made at a How hy a special 
divide fiai; and snrely the Newtonian heavens declare the gloiy of 
the Creator with a voice all the louder and clearer because they show 
ns all motion, in heaven and earth proceeding in accordance with one 
and the same-simple law. 

' In the spiritual heaven we greatly need a similarly simple theory. 
We need to recognise that all-pervading law of spiritual attraction by 
which each spiritualr atom is attracted to every other in proportion to 
its'nearness, and passes of spiritual atoms are not only bound into 
B|)iritnal planets, hut also caused to revolve harmoniously round the 
common attracting spiritual centre. To this attracting power we give 
the name of Love ; and we Christians believe that God Himself, if He 
is to be called by any single name, is to be called Love. "When we 
Say, therifefore, t^t human spirits, or spiritual atoms, have the power 
of attracting one another, we are simply repeating, in less familiar ’ 
terms, one aspect of the well-known saying that man is made in the 
image of God. In accordance with this theory of spiritual attraction, 
the family, the city, and the nation, as well as the Church, are pre¬ 
sented to us as not only the results of God’s attracting power, but also 
as revelations dimly revealing God as Love and preparing the way for 
a higher revelation ; and the coming of the Incarnate Word as Man • 
was simply the incarnation of the Power of spiritual attraction itself, 
sent into the world that He might draw all men into Himself, and, 
through Himself, into, pr toward, that centre of spiritual attraction 
which'we call the Father. 

This analogy, if regarded as an" argument and not as a suggestive 
illustration, would- of course be open to attacks: and we might be 
asked to explain whether we mean that the human is to be ultimately 
absorbed into the divine, or to revolve harmoniously round the divine. 
-We should reply that both tre metaphors, and both Represent different 
.aspects of that ultimately perfect order which we can long for better 
than express. But the analogy is merely intended to serve the 
negative purpose of dispiputing pjejudioes against more simple and 
naturil views of .Revealed Religion. “When once the all-im|^rtant 
-qiiesticm in j?eiigion becomes, not, ** How can I make mj brother use 
the sBtae words and forms of worship as myself?’’ but, HoW'Cah I 
learn ftom others (if I have it not), or impart to others (if I have it), 
the divine power of loving,.and causing myself to be loved by, my 
neighbour?”—^the death-blow is at on^ hjflicted on a thousand 
religions b^pocrisies and conventionalities. Fprms, and ceremonies, 
and rituals will not indeed be disused, but they will cease- £0 .^^ 
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abused,,being'l^lQ^ed by.^th^ sense t>f a purpose piiid,yeaning; and 
they, wUl ztatp^lj^ laid TSVet^ntfy be adapted from time to time to 
express that spkituar meai^g without which they would degenerate 
into lifeless i^sehoods^ ? In* that happy future when each man shall 
look upon his neighbour’s worsKip, saying, n^fe, “ How shairi jtolerate 
him?” but, “What can he teach ^^ne, or I teach him?” Christies 
of very different . rituals ought, to find themselves able to par¬ 
ticipate in communion, each 'extracting from the other’s form of 
worship that which suits his own needs, and each recognising'ihat it 
is not outward form, but the inward spirit of worship'that commends 
itself to God, or, as an old Father of the Church once said, “ God eareth* 
not for verbs, but for adverbs.” 

Hitherto men have been content to derive their knowledge of God 
almost exclusively from two sources. Nature (where by “ Nature ” is 
meant “the w^orld witljout man”) and the Scriptures. In the interpre¬ 
tation of both these books we have made some progress. Modern 
criticism has helped us to make some little way in the interpretation 
of the Bible; science has uni'olled for us volume after volume of 
stupendous marvels in the library of the Natural Scriptures. But very 
little progress has been made in applying the book of “ Human J^ature 
at its Best ” to the illustration of the hopes, and faiths suggested by 
religion. Science has road us “ sermons in stones; ” but theology has 
been content to read nothing at all (in the way of revelation) in human 
hearts. That,is one great reason why Christian theology hp,s not 
made its due progress. It ought to have grown "with the hopes and 
faiths hnd aspirations of mankind: and it has not grown. Some 
theologians, indeed, have even insisted that it shall not and ’must not 
grow. But the consequences of this divorce between theology and 
the facts of human life have been doubly disastrous. It has made 
ditine processes seem arbitrary and unintelligible, and it has made 
human processes seem poor and common even where they have most ap¬ 
proximated to the divine. It has also made almost all Christians (except 
^os6 milk-fed babes who swallow everything on authority) alarmed 
and anxious by detaching their attention from those roots of ineradicable 
and, spiritual truth which make Christianity really a natural as well as 
a revealed religion, and by diverting them to petty, superficial, and often 
^sputable matters, as though these were the foundations of their faith. 
' What we want is a race of Christiaais who shall as naturally worship 
Christ as they delight in the sunshine, or lift up their hearts to heaven 
in, the song of the lark. But what do we find ? Too often a^aoe of 
anxious se^e^a after truth,or mere idolaters of forms and ceremonies, 
or wrangling disputiints about theological figments, or worldly, fleshly 
creatures call themselves Christians, but differ from non-Christians 
siiuply ih going to chtirch on Sundays. Believers have been oiHy too 
readl^to take priests* and theologians at tbeir vrord, that theology is a 
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dead, xinprdgreteivg scheme, nh more to be^explaiaed thto the rules of 
a game; and if you ask them, “ How can, it he just that God should 
impute righteousness ? jthey stare at you as if you ,^ere saying, 
“ How can it be just thsijj^ the pawn in chess sltould not move back> 
ward?’* Unbelievers have gone in the other direction. Bevolting 
against theological potions, they have completely discarded a theory 
of celestial mechanism which appeared to them to represent God as 
less merciful, less righteous, and less just than a decently respectable 
man. ^ ♦ 

. JThe ^summary of the truth, so far as we can at present express it, 
appears to be this, that God, being Love, cannot be apprehended 
exc^t by loving Him; that, in order to love God, one must begin by 
loving men, and that our bodily and mental faculties are intended 
mainly as a scaffolding to raise up in us a love responsive to God’s 
love fpr us. Whatever religious or other infl^jjience can dr^aw men 
together in unselfish love is, as it were, God in action, and necessarily 
diyine ; and if we prefer the religion of Christ to all other religions, 
it ough^ be because we feel that, in spite of what we mty deem its 
corruptions, it has done most in the past, and is likely to do most in 
the future, to Wild humanity up into a harmonious unity. If any 
form of Christianity fails to W Ibis for us, that is a sign that we do 
mot find in it the pure religion of Christ, but that it is obscured or 
distorted by illusions; and the failure should stimulate us, not to reject 
the truth, Wt to reject the illusions which prevent the truth from 
doing its work. Through illusions we are to rise to the truth. But wo 
look forward to a time when all intellectual expressions of our thoughts, 
and all kinds of what we call knowledge, wijl vanish away, leaving 
behind them divine and imperishable attributes (perhaps some of those 
to which we now give the name of emotions) in which there will be 
no element of illusion. . , 

Edwin A. .A!bbott. 
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P ARLIAMENT will reassemble toward^ the close of this month ; 

and we are boastfully told that tlie House of Commons will, 
so far as regards tlie second reading, pass the Irish Land Purcltase 
Hill before Christmas. The force of disciplined and big battalions is 
immense ; and Ireland lias often had to endure operations ptyformed by 
Estate surgery with raw liaste and, self-deceiving confidence. Yet 
there is a false ring in these tones of assurance ; the Land Purchase 
Bill, as it was introduced in the spring, was notoriously disliked by 
many Conservatives; and I shall be slow to- believe that a measure of 
the kind—the worst dose of political quackery "thrust, in my time,' 
down the throats of Irishmen—will stand the test of reason and 
sense at Westminster. I propose to show cause against this 
ill-coiiceived, and most pernicioijs, scheme; and I shall do so, 
because the experience of a life has given me some right to speak on 
the subject, impartially, and with a sense of knowledge. Having 
witnessed* the great Famine 'of 1846, I have studied the Irish Land 
Questioii from my first youth; as a lawyer and a judge, I have seen 
all sides of it, and am familiar .with it in its many details; and I 
investigated the facts of the Irish land system for the Times more 
than twenty years ago, and came to conclusions largely embodied 
in the first, And best designed, of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts. I may, 
perhaps, add that if I am an Irish landlord, and shall, no doubt, look 
at things from that point of view, I have suffered little from recent 
events in laeland; and Irish “ landlordism ” cannot command my 
fiympat|iy, fanl am a scion of an ancient Irish house ruined by 
confiscations, in evil succession. If, too, I thoroughly condemn thi& 
Bill., I*beKeve in the .Union and in the present Government; and I 
difllikeSf Mr* Gladstona’s Home Buie policy, though, in all that relates 
the^Irish land, I thiiik him the first of living statesmen. 
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sentences. It is & trxQe, perhaps,, that ijb ^mes out of I^ipbihd 
political econpzay %o ^ lh(!l!i:^ distant sphere than ** Jupiter aiid Saturn/’’ 
whither, its authors toy, Mr. Gladstone e:^ed tl^ir farpurite science- 
It is hardly^ of importance that it i»a scheme of,false||a^tences frotn 
first to last; that its name ofLand Purchase is a d^ptidn; that, 
voluntary in appearance, and under the mask of contract, it is a com- 
pultory metoure of harsh injustice. As it Was devised, too, it is well 
knowh, ^thont taking thought of Irish opinion—not an Irish M.P. 
unconnected with office, from Ulster .or in the South, was consulted— 
it was to be expected that it would display little knowledge of the Irisbi 
land system, and that it would proceed on untrue assumptions; and w» 
need not wonder that, under these conditions, it is marked with that 
unconscious scorn of Ireland which has too often disfigured British 
statesmanship. I shall hardly touch “ leathe? and prunella ” like- 
this, though the high character and great parts of the framers of the 
Bill make it the more vexatious; but, coming to the point, shall 
briefly indicate the numberless ills involved in this measure. The Bill 
is a maSi^eBhift, of the worst kind,, in politics; it is what Carlyle has called 
“ accommodation paper,” to secure present ease, but to produce future 
ruin, if jj) passes, it will do some good for a time; it will dimmish 
the troubles of Mr. Balfour and the existing strain on the Irish 
Government; it will, perhaps, efiPace the “ Plan of Campaign "; it 
. will free certain Irish states from turmoil; it will possibly place before 
the electorate ,that semblance of a “ pacified Ireland ” which has- 
been held up to Englishmen during two centuries. But it is bad, 
“ when living, tq sap the sources of life,” and this Bill will be 
fniitful of mischiefs for Ireland, her land system, and, perhaps, the 
empife. Prom the first, it will do, enormous wrong ; it will, probalj^yy 
before many years have passed, lead to social discord and widespread 
confusion, followed by spoliation, universal and disgracefiil ; and it will 
ultimately mould landed relations in Ireland on the type described by 
Sir George Lewis, "and justly denounced by the Devon Commission. 
It will, in short, cast a blight on the Irish land, already blighted 
enough, one would think, by Such experiments as the “ mercms ” of 
Cromwell, and the confiscations of the Encumbered Estates Court 
and y§t this may not be its most disastrous consequence.. Most 
probalfiy it will present to England— 

I • ^ t . 

*'The laUd of such dear souls, the dear, dear land, 

* ! ' Dear fo^ her repotation through the world " *-1 ,, ■ 

the alternative of “ making a shameful conquest of herself,” #md of 
deeply tarnishing national honour, or of taking upon herself a* chatge 
as great as the tansom of France to Germany., Very possiblyiit will 
lead to such acts* of wrbng, to a policy so selfish, pitiful, and "unfair, 

**“ Richard 11.," act ii. scene 1. * ^ f' • , 
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; tbati ^ IDfieland will seethe jritE discontent, that ^e majr pombine, as 
she in. 17^, agcdnst what she thought insulting oppresEuon* ,aud 
thfrfj the cause of the Union may become desperate. 

Jt is only nece8saiy|o study the Bill, to per^ive that these will be 
its results, sil but certainly, or not improbably, on the'ordinary 

principles thw ^e society. Thb^ first distinctive fe^?ture of the 
measure is this : it offers a sum of from £30,000,000 to £33,000,000,. 
to be created by a special land stock, and guaranteed by imperial, 
credit,' which is to b6 expended in the sale and transfer from landlord 
to tenant of "land in Ireland, the process being voluntary in name, 
and seemingly dependent on mutual contract. The landlord who sells 
is to recede the price of his land from the State in the well-secured 
land stock, bearing interest at 2 J per cent., and the tenant who “ buys 
is to obtain a grant* of his holding Cram a Department of the State, 
with a perfect title in the first instance, and with a certain prospect of 
acquiring the fee, within a period of less than fifty years, if he per¬ 
forms the conditions of an easy tenure. . All this lobks smooth and 
fair enough on paper, and I attach no impoii^ncq to the shallow 
complaint that tho rate of interest is unjust to the laudlgrd, for he is 
afforded ample means to dispose of his capital, and to place it- out in 
all kinds of securities. Unfortunately, however, looks are not realities, 
and, under the conditions formed by this Bill, two circumstances will 
convert 'the smiling prospect into a scene of tempestuous ttonble and 
darkness. In the first place, the sum .available for the transfer of 
land is limited to £30,000,000 or £33,000,000, a sum which, even at 
twenty years’ purchase, would hardly buy a sixth part of the land, of 
Irelaqd; and, though tho Bill provides that this sum may increase by 
accumulation, in a peculiar way, and though the outstanding balance of 
the £10,000,000 granted by the j^-shboume Act were also tfirown in, 
still it has been calculated that it would take a century and a half to 
.juake a complete transfer of all Irish estates through the operation of 
' these conjoined processes. In the second place, the tenants who 
acquire their holdings under this Bill will become owners on terms 
extravagantly easy and light; they will have to pay down no part of 
the purchase-money; they will be couditidhal owners, from the first 
moment, and many wilMive'to see themselves absolute owners; and, 
instead of the rents they had formerly paid, they will have to pay 
only a “ purchase annuity,” in liquidation of the price of the land, 
t]^s being very much less than the original rent, probably from §0 
to .40 per cent., and completely ceasing at the end of forty-nlhe years. 
^From the nature of the case, however, this class of tenants, though it 
will be numerous, must be small, compared to the immense inass of 
tenants, properly so palled, which tins Bill will exclude for decades of 
y^;s, bseytmd the jscope of practical politics, and which/will remain 
.under the control of landlords, on terms of tenure and rent relatively 
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very severe; and,a sbfoiijg .privileged tninc^ty will have ,<ap6ai!^ 
artificially, and by the itt.tetventi(«i of the State, while a disfavouri^ 
multitTide will have bim left out in the cold, divided from Itheir late 
equals by hi^h lihP of distinction which cgmmon-sense will con¬ 
demn as ‘iniquitous. ; ^ 

Observe now' how all this will. work in the existing state of the 
Irish laind system, and what will be the natural results. Irish land- 
iocds who happen to be ‘out of debt, and whoso relations with their 
tenants are good,, will not avail themselves of this measure, and will 
cling to their lands as long as possible. But Irish estates are, as a 
rule, encumbered, some to perhaps two-thirds of their present value ; 
mortgagees are eager to foreclose and realise securities which they 
1 think in danger ; large English absentees seem anxious to, sell; a 
small body of Irish landlords are at feud with their tenants, and wish 
. to get rid of lands which are a burden to them! The carcass, in a 
word, is ready for tlie gathering eagles; the Bill gives all these classes 
their chance, and a considerable transfer of the Irish land from’ 
landlord to tenant will be the certain consequence within a period, 
comparatively, brief. The process, I have said, w'ill do good for a 
time; it will bring the “ Castle *’ relief, and mitigate trouble in 
distl^Ots vexed by agrarian discord, just as, forty years ago; the 
Encumbered Estates Act—a measure of spoliation, now seen to be 
wrong—prbduced almost the same effects. No doubt the cties^ of 
ruined Irish landlords, sold out for a mere song by their creditors, in 
a land market well known to be closed, will not be an agreeable 
sound, especially as the transfer will have been called “ voluntary ”; 
but temporaiy good will, 1 repeat, follow, and statesmen will.exult 
in their successful policy, as Lords Clarendon and Carlisle were wont' 
to exult m the Encumbered Estates. Court and its grand achievements, 
the forced sales of estates at leas than half their value. But time is 
an avenger, if it cannot redress the past; and it will put an en& to- * 
this sell'-complacent clamour. The operation of this Bill, should it * 
become law, will, for many reasons, be far more rapid and wide- 
spreading than the Ashbourne Act, and within a period, not long 
certainly—say pight, ten, 5r a dozen years—^tho transfer of land from . 
landbrd to tenant will have taken place on so large a scale that it 
will hove absorbed all, or not far from all, the only funds available . 
for this purpose. But by this time the tenant class in.Ireland wili,' 

I have shown, .be parted by this measure into a minority of ownei^is, 

. who wilFhold their lands, having paid nothing for them in the fiipt . 
instance, on t«nlis made easy in the extreme by the act of the Stateij^ 
and a huge majority'of mere tenant farmers holding upon conditions 
infinitely ^mofe severe, especially as :fegard8 rent; and, human nature 
being what it is, what, irr this statetof things, will infallibly follow ? 
'riie goats will insist op beihg^as welf oflT as the sheep; the matises,. 
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sliat oiit from ^he benefits ©£• the law, will—and^’ in my judgment, 
wjtlj perfect justioe>‘—dems}i& to have these' extended to theja j and 
as the means of ejecting this end begin to fail, an agitation intense 
and far-reaching, and baclaed .by the invincible power of right, will 
most assuredly convulfe Ireland. Ulster, crying out already for 
compulsory purchase,’* will, make its voice heard in menacing 
tones—it was the original seat of the “ Unitkd Irishmen ” ; not at all 
improbably, a strike against rent will take place in Leinster, in 
Munster, in Connaught; and, in any event, an agrarian struggle, 
perhaps the worst ever known dn Ireland^ will fill the country with 
widespread discord. The great body of Irish landlords, who, I have, 
said, wish to retain their lands, will, however, try to resist the 
movement, especially with coming ruin in view they will seek to 
enforce their claims against their defaulting tenants; and assuredly 
they would not be tO|blame, though the fire became a huge confla- 
^ation. The npxt phase in a conflict of furious passions—the 
offspring, be it observed, of law—would be that the State would have 
to intervene, and the ultimate consummation could be hardly doubtful. 
A (rovernment would certainly wish to do justice, and, in order to put. 
an end to an evil land war, would seek to buy out tbd landlords at a fair 
price but this transaction would require a sum placed at £300,000,OQO 
by Mr. Gladstone, and, in my opinion, amounting to £200,()p0,000 
at least; and the general taxpayer would say sturdily, “ Nay,” though 
'his refusal involved tho national honour. 4* the inevital^e result, the 
landlords -udll go to the wall; they will be'expropriated, for tins 
will be deemed necessary, but will receive a security of little value 
only in" exchange for their forfeited ^nds ; and the great body of their 
tenants will be placed in their stead, and made owners ^of their 
holdings through a vast process of confiscation, more or less veiled, 
but not the less certain, and, I wHf add, infamous. 

Sociiil war, ending in spoliation, will thus be one result of this heal¬ 
ing measure. It is curious to see how the -sequence‘of facts which 
‘will inevitably lead to this issue bears out certain views of the authors 
of the Bill.* By limiting its ^benefits to a privileged .class, and refusing 
'them to the mass it excludes, it sets up a fictitious standard of tenure 
fud rent, in conflict with the natural standard j and this device, exactly 
• the Ban^e in principle as the establishing a fictitious forced coinage, 
becomes economists who, in this matter, persistently rail at Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. The Bill bears the name of Land Purchase; but it is not one 
of land .purchase 'at all, for the “ purchaser ”'pays down no share of 
the price;'it is really a Bill to bribe a small body of men, speaking 
relatively, *and to affront their fellows, and so to promote confusion and 
rapine. To call it ‘ “ voluntaiy ” is a political trick ;,it will be from 
the first ccropulsoiy on embarrassed landlords, and, that in a way that 
mu9^ ’ e deemed ^rbiarous; and it will cause the compulsory expro- 
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priation of all lazit^rda, zwm^l <x>Ttfpeiia»i£oab.|' 

last resort. With l^epeetj^.^Wever, to liSsh landing, **'Ayf^y fith 
them, away with theni/’ is a'common cr^; and this glorious oonsam* 
matiod, it may he thohght, will atone for all that is bad in the 
measured I am, no doubt, one of these very black sh|^; atnd yet I 
ventore to say a ^rd on this subject. It is dangerousTlo desjx^ my 
class of riten, whatever mlhy*be their faults and shortcomings ; for this 
encourages a general attack on property j and if the evil example he 
once set, the assailants will always find excuses in the alleged misdeeds 
of their intended victims. * May it not he possible, too, that Irish 
landlords are not so bad as they have been described to be by enthu¬ 
siasts at eviction scenes ; that interested calnmny has, in this matter, 
poured its' leprous distilment into many ears; that the words of 
Burke are applicable here : “It is not with ranch .credulity I listen to 
any, when they speak evil of those whom they i^re going to plunder; 
I rather suspect that vices are feigned, or exaggerated, when profit is* 
look^ for in their punishment ” ? Irish landlords are “ extortioners 
and nnjdst, nay, publicans,” in the pure eyes of Pharisees, who do 
not know their ways; but how does it come to pass that they have 
permitted a great tenant-right to be formed on their lands—a con¬ 
clusive proof that they have not exacted, as a rule, a full compe¬ 
tition i^nt; that they have been ’honourably acquitted, as a class, by 
Mr. tll^stone, though not his friends; that they have? even passed 
through tho^unjust ordeal of the Sub-Commissioners with a general 
result which, properly understood, redounds their credit** Ibe 
confiscation of their rights would be a national crime ; and it must be 
borne inTmind, too, that, as the law now stands, they cannot? perpe¬ 
trate thetwrongs that are laid to their charge,*with slanderous false¬ 
hood, in the great mass of instances. For the rest—but this* is not 
the place' to discuss the question—their expropriation, on any terms, 
still more through a mere legalised swindle, would do Ireland immense 
mischief; they form an element of real light and leading, simply 
essential to the Irish community and, were they removed, I venture 
to say, as Mr. Parnell distinctly sees, self-government in Ireland, local 
or general, would be a frail structure without a safe foundation. v 
“ But what a grand measure this Bill is,” say sycophants, with a 
fiwliiib face of praise; “ it will establish peasant ownership throughout 
Ireland; it will create a thriving and powerful class of freeholder, 
true amd loyal friends of the British connection.” Babble of thisirind' 
mig^t go down in La^iuta, where philosophers built a house from riie 
top, turned bh^ Into wheat, and drew light from cucumbers^ it:wBl 
deceive nobody who* understands Ireland. The Bill in itself will 
set up a peasant proprieti^ in about a sixth part of the couniary, at 
least for an untold number of years; it will do so under»tbe w<M*t 
conditions; and this^ peasant proprietary will be a privil^ed 
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creatoresbf.A lii%e and inS^itoos bribe, wbo will bate acquired tbeir 
land through a trick in politics—a compromise made by fear and 
ignoranoet—^not by feir purCha^ or by honest indasi^, X\ shall 
presently explain why, for special reasons, a body of men like.ihis 
would before long cease to be proprietors in areal sense ; but, taking 
them as they Vould be formed by* the Bill, what, doubtless,, wotdd be 
their natural qualities, what would be the type fiftheirsocial life ? They 
would be a mere ^interest” lost amidst a surrounding multitude ; and 
they would either go the way of other “ interests ” of the kind— 
French Huguehots, German Palatines, and the like, krtihcially set up 
as farmers in Ireland—that is, they would sink into the general mass; 
or more probably they would become a “petty ascendency,” 
a wretched aristocracy of jobbers in land, which would display all 
the vices and faults of a low caste raised unjustly above its fellows— 
in a word, a species ^of agrarian Orangemen. So much for the direct 
effects of the Bill, as regards the creation of peasant ownership ; but 
its indirect effects, I have said, will be great, nay, immense; it will, 
after a land war of extreme fierceness, expel Irish landlords from 
their lands and “their homes, and establish a proprietary of 
peasants, cn masse, on their ruin. What will be the consequences of a 
revolution like this, regarded by many, with self-complacent foolish¬ 
ness, as opening an age of gold for Ireland ?■ Half a million of occu¬ 
piers of the soil, we will say, will have been made freeholders by Act of 
Parliament, through spoliation, and by no effort of their own ; and they 
will have to pay the State only a “ purchase annuity,” very much less 
than the natural rent, and that merely for a term of years. Gorged 
with the fruits of plunder, they will no doubt exult; and they will be 
told that all will go well with them, for they had got rid of their land¬ 
lord enemies, though the absence of these, even from the first moment,, 
would be deeply regretted in many* thousand instances. Ere long, how¬ 
ever, a chipge would pass over this Arcadian island of forced peasant 
ownership. The new freeholders would bQ Irish peasants—that is, a 
race which neither understands nor values a mode of tenure alien to 
itv ‘ tastes and habits; and they would hold their lands on terms 
cheap, surrounded by landl^s masses ready to bid for 
“ land hunger ” of the improvident Celt. Following the 
have always displayed, they would therefore generally 
mibdivide and sublet j no positive law could ever check the process; 
I4»a fictitious standard set up against rent, the great and incurable vice 
of tbls; Bill, would make the tendency prevail general|f ; asd. before 
long large and increasing tracts would become regions of petty farms, 
Iveld from peasant landlords, at competition rents. - The transformation 
would mpidly go on, for the causes at work would be all-powerful; thb 
fieeholdbrs would b^ degrees disappear, and would be changed into 
i;sadi|-'r''nlwg unddlemen, or into a class of impoverished tenants ^ and 


extravagantly 
with the 
instincts they 
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a huge mass of pauperism Leonid iSe formed in time} do^n, 

miserable, and figbtipf/iEbr tiib soil, as the population graduarfy^ in¬ 
creased, " Irdand would^hltamatel/ return %o th,e <yf existence 
sh^ exhibited befot| 1^46^; small ^exacting landlords would be foun^ 
everywhere j there would be a multitude of oppressed farmers; and 
whole counties would be ** congested districts.” There no doubt , 
would be stable ^cHements to support the Union,, and to uphold the 
. empire. ^ * . i 

These must be the economic results of the Bill; yet the. moral 
results may be more disastrous. Morality cannot hi divorced ffoin 
politics, and an intelligent reader can think out for himself what would 
be the characteristics of peasant ownership, ‘universally established on 
confiscation, in unhallowed union with wholesale corruption. What 
fruits could grow up frem such a soil; what prosperity could issue 
from a state of things based on iniquity linked with gigantic bribery ? 
Thus much as regards the Irish land systein; but how will the 
measure affect Ireland, the Irish community, and the United * 
Kingdom ? The authors of the Bill must, in part, have foreseen what 
wonld'necessarily flow from the unjust distinctions its limited nature 
and scope create;-but the‘general taxpayer, they resolved, was to 
iuQur no liability, in the first instance; and, in order to secure this 
grand object, they .framed the measure on its existing lines, artificial 
as they are, and, in effect, ruinous. The second great feature of the 
Bill i^ that the £30,000,000 or £33,000,000, which—apart from tho 
slow-growing reproductive fund—is, as we have seen, the only sum to 
be advanced by the State for land purchase, is to be collaterally 
secured, to the* last shilling, by funds devoted to Irish uses; assurance 
is to be made doubly sure; but Ireland, not fate, is to give the bond, 
shouH the new tenant owners, from whatever reason, fail or refuse to 
pay the V purchase annuities.” For.this purpose a series of graijts, 
imperial in name, but in fact Irish, and belonging to Ir^nd in the 
true sense of the woid—among others the grant for poor Irish 
lunatics, and the grant for primary education in Ireland—are made 
responsible for any deficit of the kind; that is, the State may lay hands 
on them, may divert them from their natural objects, and may appro¬ 
priate them in its, own interest, to discharge the debts of a class itdias 
ijbself created! This, however, was felt to be a strong measure, even 
thou^ Ireland was to be the subject—she has Often been tortured 
by dtrange experiments—so a counter-security had to be devised; 
and thi(g, is 1§. avert the results which enforcing -the first sep^rity 
might plainl*cnt*e, results not only shocking in themselves,’ ilut 
calculated, tOK^ to overjiurn a Government. With this end in view, the 
different Irish “ counties ” are rendered liable to make good the fdbds 
abstmcted iifom .the grants refcirred to; each, Irish “ county ” is 
oonteibute in prO|K)rtion to its share in the grants—^in other wprds. 
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all the ratepayer® pf eye^y ccraaty—a few large cities are alone 
ekoepted—^are'to be in tke last resort foi? privileged 

minority vsithin its area^ tlmt minority being a’debtor of tJie,State! 
Irelimd is, to bo made an insurer, on a vast scale, for the short* 
Minings of a mere-favoured “interest,” and this to save the pocket of 
the Bntish taxpayer! * ^ 

The limitation of the advance® made by the Bill,' and the ccdlateral 
securities just^ referred to, prove that Ministers believe a general 
strike against the purchase annuities ” not improbable, for these 
provisions are framed. to meet this contingency. Other able states¬ 
men concur in this view ; and though I do not agree with them—I 
think the new tenant owners would, in most instances, discharge 
fairly their obligations to the State—still I have a right to argue 
on an hypothesis which is a prominent feature of*this notable scheme. 
Say, then, that a combination is made to refuse to pay ^the “ -purchase 
annuities,” in a seaSbn of- distress, or from some other caiiso; and 
what will be the inevitable results ?* The “ Land Department," the 
agency of the State appointed to carry out this measure, would liav<‘ 
t<> sue an immense mass of debtors, let us suppose in from five to ten 
counties. These jvould be long able to baffle the efforts of a board of 
officials seated in Dublin; and as they would be backed by the 
National League—some of its chief leaders have said so openly—^the 
mkchinery of agitation set np against. rent would be set up against 
, the claims of the Government, and that, probably, with far more 
effect. As a matter of course, the strike would extend, more. or less 
generally, to the true tenant class, already in a position of unjust 
hardship owing to the bad distinctions drawn by the law; and thus .a 
huge “ Plan of Campaign” would be evolved—a criminal 4 X)nspiracy, I 
t[uite admit—^but formidable, and strongly sustained in opinion. In 
this hurlyburly of widespread disorder, tl^e State would be forced to 
have recourse to the collateral securities* formed to save the general 
taxpayer from impending loss; and, not to speak *of other, edifying 
scenes, Irish lunatic asylums would let loo^ their inmates.^ the 
national schools of Ireland would be shut np—hundreds of thousands 
of children would have to cease to be taught; and labourers and 
artisans,^say in Clare and Donegal, would have to pay the debts of 
purchasers ” in their counties who, already possessing unjust privi¬ 
leges, chose to turn against and defy the “ Castle,” and to resist the 
demands of one of its offices! This, I affirm, would be iniquity of 
the grossest and most insulting kind ; and be it rememberedj_^it would 
have been done, in the name of law, at the command of Government, 
and In |he k>le mterest' of a wealthy nation, saving itself at the 
- expense of a. poor one, in order to carry out an experigaenfc chiefly 
devised get rid of jrexatious trouble. Whether the strike succeeded 
or ^d sncceed^.thiB feeling would, in any event, provoke deep dis- 
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content m Ireland j but as l^e BiU, wbateviBr ite‘n]|tbcrt nw^ aajr, is, 
tbi^roiij^y .oo^deian^, o^imbn, by ^e ^reat 

lan^l<)^a) as well aa/by, ]^ and bk IbUowere^ ducontei^ J3)i 

the snpposed case, piglit improbably grow Into a. stroi^g anE 
general ^movement 'againi^ the imperiar GoTemment, ,. Kesiista^^ 
tbereforej* to tbe pnrcbase annuitieB,” and an attempt* to tdrn 
collateiM fnnds to account, on anything like a great scale-^facts ^n- 
templated by tbk very measure—might cause an explosion pf wrath 
in Ireland, the consequfenaes of which every loyal subject might deeply 
lament and would sincerely deprecate. For my part, I am a friend of 
the Upzon; and when Mr. Balfour exclaims with glee that he has 
raised “ a number of fences ” by this Bill to shield the British tax¬ 
payer from loss, I reflect that these may prove a yawning chasm to 
separate Ireland more than ever from England. 

The measure, in fact, has an evil look—mean -and sinister—in its 
international aspect., ^It involves, in its remote effects, the forcible 
cspifep^tion of all Irish landlords; and, as the State could not buy 
Ihem out fairly, for the general taxpayer would shut up his pockets, 
they would be put pff with compensation in name, and, as I have 
said,, would be simply ruined. But has any one considered what 
this implies, having .regard to the credit and the good name <ff 
England ? ^ Nineteen-twentieths of the Irish land are held under an 
Act of (Jharles II.; tljtp colossal sum of £52,000,000 has been spent*in 
thp purchase of Irish estates since 1850, through the Encumbered.. 
Estates Act j, and, England will have destroyed this huge mass of 
property sl^ould she decline to redeem it on just terms, and will 
cover heifself with lasting disgrace, even though the outlay were 
£200,000,OQO, as it certainly would be,* at a low estimate. As 
between England and Ireland, therefore, the Bill means either th«t 
psymeut of an indemnity jas vast, as that extorted after Sedan, or 
r^ndiatlon;; wholesale and dishonest. An Irish loyalist, I say frcm. 
my heari:, “ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still; ” and I 
leave the dilemma to the sound sense of Englishmen. The measure, 
again, is putfforward with grand professions of “ good-will ” to Irelwd; 
it pledges Britirii credit for the best of Irish uses; it is a magnifleent 
giftrto the Irish farmer; it will regenerate the land system jcf 
Ireland, and all through the magic of imperial bounty. F^et 
thin do^ not hide the brass of what is essentially false cc^; 

on '^oewination it distinctly appears that the Bill has really ib|s 
impeirt: in biS^r to make'an experiment on the Irish land for the 
purpose*'chiei[y o£ immediate ease, a .measure is devisedj^^ in every 
resp^ pernicious ; and that *the British takpayer, bad as resulfo 
innst.;,be/ a? ft sine nm is to go scot-fjree, the Irish tiopayer is, 

* (hi tfais poiat ky very nea^y SoirespoBd with tUbse (tf 

we, no dott^, 600816,^1^ subject from widely dillerenJf points ot view. - ■ . , 
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to be malcted, with every circumstance o£ wrong and insult, for the 
defaults of one class in the Iritfh community, created by the State for 
its own ends and in plain- disregard of Irish opinion! Tins distinc¬ 
tion—^and who will attempt to defend it?—places England and 
Ireland in invidious contrast; it proves that a British Ministry—^un¬ 
consciously, no doubt—^and this really makes the matter worse—-rtill 
considers Irishmen an inferior race, not entitled to full constitutiohal 
rights; and I appeal to Englishmen, with much confidence, would 
such a policy be applied, in any event, to Sussex and Kent, nay, to 
Scotland and Wales ? Ireland, in fact, is scorned knd degraded by 
this Bill; and, finally, as if to fill up the measure, she has plainly 
declared that she does not want it; and she has a right, therefore, to 
say that, should it pass, it will have been forced on her by mere power, 
iniquitously and against her will, with beneficent pretences, which 
she deemed a mockery. “ I shall never forget the speech he made 
me one monring, which he delivered with all the gravity in the world. 
He put me in mind of the vast obligations I lay under to him in 
sending me so many of his people, for my own good and to teach 
me manners; that it bad cost him ten times more than I was worth 
to maintain me ; that it had been much better for him if I had been 
damned, or burnt, or sunk in the depths of the sea; and that it was 
reasonable I should strain myself as far as I was able to reimburse 
him some of his charges.” John Bull’s injured lady of Swift’s 
apologue I fear exists at the present moment; and an injured lady is 
a disagreeable sight; nay, may struggle, and do a deal Of mischief. 

I shall not dwell on the so-called arguments urged in favour of this 
extraordinary scheme ; as I have said, they reveal abundant ignorance 
of the true state of Irish landed relations, and of tlie real character of 
the Irish land system. They assume that Ireland is convulsed by an 
agrarian struggle; but this is not, and never has been,<the case; a 
gmieral Irish land war is a mere fable; the rising against rents in 
1881-2 was local and partial, and soon came to nothing; agrarian 
disorder, in an acute form, was mainly confined to a few Irish 
counties; and at this moment there is no agrarian feud, except 
upon perhaps a dozen estates. The authors of the Bill, in short, 
are wrong in their facts; and even if they were right, that would be 
a strange remedy which would make the disease more intense and 
deep-seated. Again, the statement that Irish “ dual ownership ” has 
been a bad work ” of Mr. Gladstone, and is an “ intolerable mode of 
tenure,” is a specimen of the shallowest conceit; “ du^ ownership ” 
was evolved from the simple fact that the tenant in Ireland, a land 
of small farms, must make the improvements added to the soil, and 
thria acquires a property in it; this system of tenure has been recognised 
f«p ages in Ireland by most landlords ; Mr. Gladstone simply gave the 
satibrion of law to that which was an equitable right; and what is 
# * vou LVin. 3 c 
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tho use of clamour agalust “ dual ownership,” when we know that it 
forms the essential principle of the old customary tenant right of 
Ulster, the most floijridiing of the four Irish provinces ? As to the 
argument that it would be expedient to open the mstfket for land in 
Ireland, pl<feed at present from causes I need not describe, that, no 
doubt, is entitled to weight; but it makes nothing for this measure, 
the*^result may be attained by other means less violent, unjust, and 
pregnant with danger. I cannot comment on a part of this Bill 
regarded complacently by its authors, that relating to the “ congested 
districts”—that is, to certain parts in Ireland, happily not extensive, 
still crowded with masses of unhappy poverty. If, as I believe, the 
effects of this scheme must be ultimately to form new “ congested 
districte ” in Ireland upon a great scale, I need not notice a second 
labour of Sisyphus : "to alleviate distress in some parts of a country, 
and to multiply it largely in other parts, is a notable effort of construc¬ 
tive statesmanship. I must say, however, that the plan of improving 
the “ congested districts ” set forth in this Bill seems doomed to 
certain and complete failure; the work could never be done by a 
CAitral Board in Dublin, without the assistance of local authorities in 
which property should have representation and control. All this, 
however, is but the fringe of this m^sure ; I have only tried to 
examine its substance. The Bill, I am convinced, is thoroughly bad; 
this “ message of peace ” to Ireland will bring no peace ; it will 
prmluce in the long run confusion and discord ; it will injure the 
relatidns between England and Ireland ; it will shake the Union to its 
very centre. 


William O’Connor Moiuehs. 



LOCAL AND IMPERIAL FINANCE OF 
THE LAST FOUR YEARS. 


n. 


M y former article contained some obserYations on the measures of 
the- last four years, so far as they related to Imperial Finance 
alone. In the present article I propose to make some observations on 
the measures of the same period, so far as they relate to Local Finance 
and its connections with Imperial Finance. 

I propose to consider, in the first place, the subject of loans made 
by the Imperial Exchequer to Local Authorities, and then to discuss 
the much more important subject of Grants made by the Imperial 
.Exchequer to Local Authorities. To deal, properly with this part of 
the (Question, we shall have to consider the principles of these grants; 
the history and nature of Local Taxation as examined and illiStrated 
by Mr. Goschen in 1870-1872; the subsequent increase in Local 
Taxation; and the action of the jGovernment with respect to Local 
Grants from 1887 to 1800, including those of 1887 ; the proposed Van, 
Wheel, and Horse Tax; the allocation of the Licence Duties and half 
the Probate Duty and of a part of the duties on alcoholic liquors in 
1800; concluding with certain criticisms on the system thus introduced 
and extended. 

In a subsequent article I propose to deal with the question of the 
sources from which Local Taxation may best be aided and reinforced, 
including, so far as the subject is connected with Local Finance, the 
important subject of the Death Duties. 


Loaks from the Imperial .Exchequer for Local Purposes— 

Local Loans Fund. 

On© of the first subjects to which Mr. Goschen directed his atten¬ 
tion in his first Budget speech was the intricate subject of Local 
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Loans-— i.e., of loans made the Impwial Esioheqaer to Local 
Authorities for local pni^joses. The practice *of making such loans 
has grown up during present century crut of wants arising froto 
time to tim^ and, like other similar practioes, has been irregular «ad 
unsjstemalic 'j and though it has been, on the whole, useful and well 
mj^ged, it has in some cases been attended with loss. It would be 
out of place hero to attempt to give the details of thfe practice; 
details which Mr, <}o§chen states he found it difHcult not only-to 
explain but to understand. They are set forth with admirable 
clearness in a Treasury Minute,* which also explains in detail Mr. 
Goschen's.plan for amending it. 

The underlying principle of the whole scheme is to make the national 
credit avdlable for local wants; so that the nation becomes a borrower, 
on the one hand, of such funds as are needed for local purposes; and a 
lendeVi on. the other, to such local authorities, and for such local 
■objects, as may from time to time be authorised”' by Parliament. The 
Joans are all made repayable by instalments of difleront amounts 
•extending over different periods, and they bear various rates of 
interest. It is obvious that such a system as this is open to the 
.-gravest objections, unless the utmost care is taken that the security 
:given to the nation for the money it lends is good, and that the 
interest paid by the local authority shall be sufficient to recoup to 
the nation the interest which it has to pay for the money it borrows, 
-and all the expenses which it incurs. Unfortunately, this has not 
always been the case. Out of upwards of one hundred millions 
which have been advanced by the nation, twelve millions have been 
remitt^ of which six millions and a half are treated as gifts, and five 
milUonlK and a half as bad debts. Nor is this all. The money 
advanced by the nation for these loans has been.borrowed or other¬ 
wise procured in different ways; and has been supplied to, the different 
lending departments, and advanced by and repaid to them in different 
-ways. Much confusion has resulted. Some improvement was made 
4»y Sir Stafford Korthoote in separating the payment of interest from 
•the repayment of capital.t But under the arrangements as they existed 
prior to 1887 no account existed, or could exist, showing, as regards 
•capital, the whole amounts borrowed and lent for the time being; and 
showing, as regards, interest, the relation between the interest pmd 
t»y the nation to its creditors, together with the annual expenses of 
management on the one hand, and the interest received by Ihe nation, 
from ita^ebtors on the other. Mr. Goschen’s Local Loans Fund 
scheme has remedied this defect. 

In the first place, a special and distinct form of National Debt, 
called Local Loans Sto(^, has been created, and, except for temporary* 

* Parllataentarr Paper Ko. 166 of 1887, 

t “ PinaUoe and Politics/' ii. 180-183. . 
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parpoBeSj all zaoneya to be adruioed by the State are obtained by 
further issues of this stocl; j ^d, in the second place, a XiCical.Loans 
Fund has been created, into whi(di are paid all moneys thus borrowed, 
and all other moneys applicable to local loons interest and 

principal repaid, &c.), and out of which all advances to loced borrowers 
and other outgoings are made. The capital account of this %nd 
shows, on the receipt side, all moneys borrowed by the State for fJie 
purpose of local loans, and all instalments of capital repaid by local 
borrowers; and, on the payment side, all advances made to local 
borrowers, and also (in the form of cancellation of Lobal l^ans Stock) 
all repajmients of capital, if any, made by the State. The income 
account of the fund shows, on the receipt side, all the payments of 
interest made by local borrowers; and, on the payment side, the divi¬ 
dends on I^cal Loans Stock, the interest on temporary loans borrowed 
by the State, and expenses incurred in carrying on the business of the 
fund. In addition, a sum of £130,000 a year is charged to the income 
account as a sinking fund for the repayment of the five millions and a 
half of bad debts above referred to. If, after making these payments, 
there is any surplus on the income account, it is carried to the capital 
account, and to that extent obviates the necessity of further borrowings. 
It is thus possible to see by a glance at this account what amount 
the nation has borrowed; what amount it has lent; what sums are 
overdue; and whether the annual incomings and outgoings show a 
surplus or a deficiency. Two annual accounts have been published, 
the one for the year ending March 31, 1888; the other for the year 
ending March 31, 1889.* From the latter account it appears that 
the Local T.oana 3 per Cent. Stock amounted to £40,953,767. The 
income account for 1887-8 showed, after the payment of all outgoings, 
a surplus of £78,576, which was transferred to the capital account in 
the accounts for the following yf^ht. The income account for 1888-9 
shows no such surplus, but, on the contrary, a deficiency to the 
extent of about £18,000, so that this amount of annual expenses, 
which ought to have been paid out of income, remains unpaid. It 
appears to demand inquiry why there should be so great a difference 
between the two years—the one showing a surplus of £78,000, the 
other a deficiency of £18,000. If the present deficiency does not 
arise from temporary or accidental circumstances, the conclusion seems 
to be that the interest charged by the State to local borrowers is 
insufiScient, and that, if the fund is to remain solvent,^ the rate must 
be raised. If further experience proves this to be the case, it will 
be an illustration of the value of the new form of account. 

The whole arrangement ia one which reflects great credit on 
*Mr. Goscheti and tiie Treasury. A very important bnt very compli¬ 
cated subject has been disentangled and rearranged in such a manner 
, • * Fariiamentaiy Papew, 36 of 1889, and 93 of 1890. 
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as to make tke ireealts clear, and to £aave witli Parliament tlie 
responsibility ot seeing tbat tbese results do not land the Local Loams 
Fund in insolvency. There are probably few statesmen except 
Mr. Gosohen who would have combined the knowledge, the skill, and 
the perseverance nece^a^ to make so good a job out of such a 
difficult, unpromising, and unpopular subject. 

The scheme, judging by the results, appears open to one criticism. 
The present price of the 2| per Cent. Consols (Goschen’s) is about £96, 
whilst that of Local Loan Stock, which is a 6 per cent, stock, is only 
about £100. If the price of each were in proportion to the inter^t, that 
of Local Loan Stock ought, of course, to be higher than it is, and it is 
open to question whether the Local Loan Stock would not have borne 
a higher price if, instead of being a distinct stock, it had formed part 
of the large mass of 2f per Cents. It is interesting to observe that 
Mr. Gladstone took this point in 1887. In suggesting that it would 
be better to make this (t.c., the Local Loan Stock) a 2^ per cent, 
stock, he said: “ Unquestionably a new 3 per cent, stock would not 
represent to the public credit in so good, legible, and cheap a form as 
the greater stocks.”* If is clear that the value of any such stock 
depends upon its quantity and the facility of dealing with it, as well 
as upon its safety and the amount of annual retum.t 

Grants by the Imperial Exchequer to Local Authorities. 

History amd PHn^ijihs of these Grants. 

This subject is, of course, far larger and more important 
than that of the loans. It raises most serious questions, not only 
of finance, but of social politics. These grants have long formed 
a difficulty with successive Governments. The burden of direct 
local taxation, in the form of rates upon the occupier, who almost 
always pays them in the first instance, and upon .the landowner, who 
may, and in many cases does, lose rent in consequence, has been a 
constant grievance, and this grievance has ,of late years been aggravated 
by the new duties thrown on local authorities and the consequent 
increase in the rates. Under these circumstances, the pressure for relief 
out of the Imperial Exchequer has been such that few Governments bave 
been willing, and none able, to withstand it. A system has conse¬ 
quently grown up of doling out from the Imperial pocket, in response 
to the most pressing applications, various annual sums, to be applied 
by local«jiuthorlties to special purposes and in special ways dictated 
to them either by Parliament, or by some one of the offices of the 

♦ Hansard, 1887, April 25,'p. 440. 

t It is to be noted that, in his Bud^t speech of 1887, p. 17, Mr. Gasohen says thais 
the effeert of his alterations on the National Budget is that the Exchequer will no 
longer receive £860,000 as interest on local loans, and will no longer have to pay 
£030,000. interest on debt created for local loan purposes,' thus losing £330,000 a 
year. If so, what account gains this £880,000 ? '■ ,, 
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Central Government. snins annually charged on the public 

Bevenne in aid of local taxation—exclusive of the Ednoation Grant— 
appear to have increased from a million and a half in 1858 to 
upwards of six millions in 1887. l:%e principal additions were n^ade 
in the years 1866 to 1869, 1873 to 1875|^^d 1878 to 18^2»* 

The evil of such a state of things , is obvious. It places the 
imperial Exchequer at the mercy of a combination in Ihe House 
of Commons; it transfers the burden of. local wants from the 
local backs which ought to bear it to the back of the nation 
which, as a general rule, ought not; it exempts local property 
from the burden of the expenditure by which that property 
benefits, and throws that burden on the industry, capital, and 
consumption of the whole country. ]lut this transfer of burdens is 
perhaps the least part of the evil. The more serious consequence is 
the inroad it makes on the principle of local self-government. When, 
and BO far as, counties, towns, and districts manage their own business 
and pay for their exjieuses by means of taxes imposed by their own 
representatives on themselves, they are compelled carefully to 
examine their own wants, to measure them against their own 
resources, to ascertain accurately that they can afford to do efii- 
ciently what is wanted and no more; and to do it in the most 
efficient and economical way. It is in such a course of action that 
good local government consists ; it is by such proceedings that public 
spirit, independence, self-control, and all the great qualities which 
make good citizens are tested and developed. The ideal condition of 
finance in a perfect system of local self-government, is one in which 
each local authority levies its own tax(‘s upon its own subjects within 
its own area; in which it has the power of applying the proceeds of 
these taxes, within certain limits fixed by general law, for the 
local advantage of its own citfeens ; and in which it has power to 
increase or diminish its taxes, at its own discretion, according to its 
moans and its wants. If the present system of rating within a given 
area for the purposes of that area embraced all property within the 
area, and were just in its incidence on that properly, it would fulfil 
these conditions. But we know that it does not. All purely 
personal property, as well as some of the largest and most important 
interests in land, escape from rating: and hence many of our present 
difficulties and the pressure for imperial relief, bringing in its 
train the evil results referred tc- above. 

Let us now, whilst examining the changes of the last 4our years, 
see what guidance the experience of the past afforded; whether that 
guidance has been faithfully followed; and how far we have made any 

* See Mr. Childers’s Return, Parliamentary Paper 2»4 of 1889, p. 5. I am unable to 
analyse tbesft figures." They do not eortespond with the grants in aid of local 
taxation in the Civil Service Estimates, or with any figures I can find in the Reports 
aa% Returns of the Local Government Board. 
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advance towaj'ds onr ideal. In order to do we must as fai* 

as 1870. Long before that date the landed interest had complained of 
the rates. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a time at which the rates, 
and especially the poor rate, had not been«a grievance to the landed 
interest. , But to the, old grievance complained of by that interest 
was added a far more serioira grievance when the growth of popula¬ 
tion and the increasing needs of crowded humanity called for local 
improvements in urban districts, of which our ancestors never 
dreamed; and rates—paid by the occupying tenant—had to bear 
the burden. It was still the landed interest, however, which led the 
attack. Sir Massey Lopes, a county member, carried in 1871 against 
the Liberal Government of the day, by a majority of 2-i-l to 195, a 
motion that 

“ it is the duty of the Government to inquire forthwith into the incidence 
of imperial as well as local taxation, and to take such steps as shall insuro 
that every description of property shall equiijibly contribute to the national 
burdens.”* 

And in 1872 he succeeded in carrying, by a majority of 259 to 159, 
a motion that 

“ it is expedient to remedy the injustice of imposing taxation for national 
objects on one description of property only, and that, therefore, no legisla¬ 
tion with respect to local taxation will be satisfactory which does not 
provide either in whole or in part for tho relief of occupiers and owners in 
counties and boroughs from charges imix)sed on ratepayers for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, police, and lunatics, the expenditure for such purposes, 
being almost entirely independent of local control,” 

thereby defeating an amendment moved by Sir Thomas Acland to 
the effect “that rates for new objects, instead of falling directly upon 
the occupiers of rateable property, should be distributed in England^ 
as in Scotland and Ireland, equitably between the owners and 
ocoupiers.f The real meaning of these motions was, no doubt, that 
real property should be relieved from rates at the expense of the 
imperial Exchequer; but it is probable that Sir Massey Lopes would 
not have been as successful as he was if the pressure of rate-paying 
occupiers in towns had not been united to that of the rural landowner. 

In London the pressure of rates had, before 1870, been the subject 
of parliamentary action.! In 1866 the Select Committee on Metro¬ 
politan Government, of which Mr. Ayrton was chairman, and of which 
Mr. Mill was a member, were told by Sir J. Thwaites, then chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, that the pressure of London rates 
was becoming intolerable, and that improvements, must be stopped 
unless some new source of income could be found. The recommen¬ 
dation of that Committee was to* the effect that “ a portion of the 

* See Hansard, February 28,1871. t April'16, 1872. » 

X Those who care to see the history of this moveinent, and especially ofjlir. Goschen’s 
jiart in it, more fully stated, will find it in the evidence given ,to the Town Holdings 
Committee Report of 1890, Pari. Paper No. 341. , ■ 
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charge for permaneiit impiovements and works should he borne by 
the owners of the properly in 1ihe metropolis, the rate' being in the 
first instance paid by the'occazpier, and subsequently deducted from 
his rent.” In 1867 the same Committee repeated their recomm^da- 
tion-—confining it to rates levied by the Metropolitan Boaord, and 
providing for the representation of owners on the Board by a selection 
from am6ng the justices. 

Mr. Goschen’s Case in 1870. 

• 

Under these circumstances Mr. Goschen; then President of the 
Poor Law Board in Mr. Gladstone’s Gbvernment, stepped into the 
breach, and it is not too much to say that to his industry and acumen 
we owe the foundation, not only of accurate knowledge on the subjec> 
of local taxation, but of sound principles on which to reform it. The 
Beport of the Select Cbmmittee on Local Taxation in 1870, of which 
he was chairman; his own Report to the House on the question of 
local taxation, dated March 1871; and his subsequent letters and 
speeches are by far the most instructive documents which I have been 
able to discover on the subject. The opinions and conclusions they 
contain are confirmed by the fact that, undismayed by his defeat in the 
divisions on Sir Massey Lopes’s motions in 1871 and 1872, he re¬ 
published them in a convenient form, with a confirmatory Preface, 
in November 1872.* No one’ who wishes to master the subject 
should neglect this book. 

It is impossible hero to give more than the briefest outlines 
of the facts and arguments adduced by Mr. Goschen. He discusses 
at great length the difficult and probably insoluble questions 
whether and in what places and to what extent the ultimate in¬ 
cidence of rates as at present levied is upon the owner or occupier; 
he points out that, whilst in certain cases and to some extent they 
certainly fall on the owner, there are other cases—e.y., the case of 
rates imposed after the date of the contract of tenancy—in which 
they certainly fall on the occupier; whilst in many cases their ultimate 
incidence depends upon a number of complex and varying circum¬ 
stances. The resolutions of the Committee of 1870, which are in ‘ 
substance those proposed by Mr. Goschen in his draft Report, are 
still so important as to be worth quoting at length. Those which are 
in point are as follows :t— 

“ (1) That your Committee, without pledging themselves to the niew that 
all rates should be dealt with in the same manner, are of opinion (a) ‘ That 
the existing system of local taxation, under which the exclusive charge of 
almost all rates leviable upon rateable property for current expenditure, as 
well as for new objects and pexmanent works, is placed by law upon tbe 
occupiers, while the owhers are generally exempt from any direct or im- 

‘‘LocalTaxation.” November 1872. Macmillan. t P- 
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mediate contributions in respect qi sueb rates, is contaary to sound .policy; 
(h) that the evidence taken before your Committee shows that in many 
cases the burden of the rates, which are directly paid by the occupied falls 
ultimately, either in part or wholly, upon the owner,, who, nevertheless, has 
no fhare in their administration; (c) that, m any reform in the existing 
system of local taxation, it is expedient to adjust the system of rating in such 
a manner th^ both owners and occupiers may be brought to feel an 
immediate intei^t in the increaso or decrease bf local expenditure, and in 
the administration of local affairs; (d) that it is expedient to make 
owners as well as occupiers directly liable for a certain proportion of the 
rates; (e) that, subject to equitable airangements as jregards existing 
contracts, the rates shouhl he collected, as at present, from the occupier 
{except in the case of small tenements, for which the landlord can now, by 
law, be rated), power l>eing gi^n to the occupier to deduct from his rent the 
proportion of the rates to which the owner may be made liable, and provision 
being made to render persons having superior or intermediate interests liable 
to proportionate deductions from the rents received by them, as in the case 
of the income tax, with a like j^ohibition against agreC'meuts in contravention 
of the law." ^ 

In, his own draft lleport Mr. Goschen had recommended a fixed 
proportion, namely, “ half^' as the proportion that was to l.)e deducted 
from the owmer’s rent. The Committee, it will be observed, only 
speak of a proportion; they do not fix the pi’oportion. After 
recommending that, in case of any division of rates between occupier 
and owner, owners should be represented on the rating bodies, and 
also iwommending a consolidation of existing rates, they proceed as 
follows:— 

“ (7) That wldlst it is necessaiy to make provision for limiting, as far as 
practicable, the disturbance of existing contracts, it would be, on many 
grounds, undesirable, and almost impracticable, to extend the. exemption of 
property held under leases from the operation of the proposed changes until 
the expiration of such leases. (8) That the exclusion of the owners of 
property held under long leases from the right of voting for local authorities 
after the pi'oposed changes have taken effect in respect of other property, 
would lead to much inconvenience and confusion, while, on the other hand, 
it would be inadmissible to allow them to vote unless they acquired an 
immediate interest in the rates. (!)) That the difficulties of the case would 
be equitably met by exempting the owners of property held under lease 
from the proposed division of rates for a period of three years, and by 
providing that after the expiration of that time, the occupiers of such 
property should be entitled, equally with all other occupiers, to deduct from 
the rent the proporiionate part of the rates to which the owner may become 
liable, power being given to the owner at the same time to add to his rent a 
sum equivalent to tlao like proportionate part of the rates calculated on the 
average annual amount thcj rates paid by *the occupier during the three 
years above r^ewed to." 

Tho*Coiiclusion of this Report was therefore distinctly to the effect 
that the most urgent measure required in order to meet the pressure 
of rates was to throw a large part of it directly on the owner, 
coupled, no. doubt, with the recommendation that owners should be 
represented on the rating body. 

Even more important than the Report of the Committee, ^ is 
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Mr. GoBcheli*s own Beporb to Parliattienb on Local Taxation, dated 
March 1B71.* Tn this Repcwt he grappled with the history of rates; 
he showed that they had been much misunderstood; that it was the 
urban rates, and not the rural rates, which had of late yews increased 
so mnch: and that the rural rates were, to a great extent, hereditary 
burdens, whilst the urban rates were new taxes, arising out of modern 
wants, imposed on the occupiers of houses, and though benefiting the 
owner of the land, not falling, at any rate Erectly, upon him. His 
conclusions are so important that 1 give them in his own words. 

Beferring to the increase of rates since 1841, which was the date 
at which the imposition of the new rates may be said to have com¬ 
menced, he says:t 

“ 1. The increase in local taxation in England and Wales has l)een very 
great—lesss than in ojthtu’ counti-ies, but, nevertholeas, Bf> considerable as to 
justify the especial attention which it has aroused. 

“ 2. S[)eaking broadly, tb<^ incmise in direct ItK'al taxes has been from 
XK,000,000 to X‘lC,O0O,O(M). 

“ 3. The greater j)ortion of tliis increas«‘, at leiist XG,500,000, lias fallen 
upon urbfin, not upon lairal districts. 

“4. Of the total inmnvst*, £2.000,000 are due to the Poor Rato, 
£5,000,000 to Town ] ni])rovement Rates, and £1,000,000 to Police and 
Miscellaneous l^niiMjses. 

“ 5. The inci’esise in rateiible value Las, during the same period, been 
cxtrnonlinarily gretit, and has followed, to a certain extent, the course of the 
inci'Oase of local taxation, being greater in the urban and manufacturing 
than in tlie agricultural districts. Kevertheless, the increase of rates has 
approax’hed more ue.ariy to the inei'case in the ratejvble value in the four 
■ counties, Middlesex, Surrey, Laneaslnre, and West Hiding, taken together, 
than in the remaining counties of England. 

“(5. The statistics of sepirate counties, the division of the country between 
urban and rural unions, the analysis of various kinds of rates, the comparison 
of the imposts on houses in England with corresponding burdens in other 
countries, the mode of valuation in Ji^iigland,iis compared with that followed 
elsewhere—all point to the eonclvftion that house property in England is 
very heavil)’' taxed. 

“ 7. An historical retrosiwct seems tt) i>rove that, ns regards the burdeiis 
on lands, they are not heavier than they have been at various periods of this 
century, nor as lieavy as they ai-e iu most foreign countries, the increase in 
the special mtes falling on lauds, such as (’ounty and Highway Rates, having 
been insignificant as compared with the incresise in urban rates. As regards 
the Poor llate, the bimlen on lands in the country generally, whatever may 
be the case in special districts, has increased \ ery slightly in amount, and nt>t 
at all 08 regards the rate in t he pound. 

** 8. The Pof)i’ R^ite as rcgai’ds towns lias undoubtedly incrciised, and 
Ciiused new burdens in many places. In those rural districts where the 
Poor Rote is now high, it has, witJi few exceptions, always* boon high, and 
constitutes an hereditary bui'den which ha.s at all times been heavy ; but 
which'has gradually been liglitened by the ti-ausforof a portion of it to other 
kinds of property. 

“ 9. The conaderation of the increase in the burden of Local Taxation 
must be viewed in cennection witii results obtained by the exiienditur© 
ioQurred. Of the averagd increase of £8,000,000, that portion which is due 

• • *“ Local Taxation,” p. 2. t P-.50. 
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to the poor rate, t.e., £2,0C0,OO0, may be regarded as a lamentable increase 
of burden, except so far as it represents, not an increase in pauperism, but 
the more humane, and, at the same time, more costly treatment of the help¬ 
less, the sick, and the insane. For tho inci'ease in the item of County' 
Police, amounting to upwards of £500,000, it may be said that a distinct 
csquivalent in value is secured. As regards tlie increase in Miscellaneous 
Purposes, amounting to about £500,000, spent on llegistration, Yaccination, 
Burial Boaids, and on some of the objects to which the county rate is 
applied,, the same principle would apply. A small portion only of this sum 
is analogous to the Poor Bate, which is a burden imposed on taxpayers from 
which they may be said themselves to derive no benefit. 

“ Kiere remaim the £5,000,000 of urban rates, on which it has been 
necessary so often to dwell. This sum represents the municipal expenditure 
of our towns, the lighting and paving of tho streets, sanitaiy improvements of 
every kind, and public works of various descriptions, from vast enterprises 
like the Thames Embankment, the main drainage of the metro;^olis, and the 
many important workb undertaken at a large outlay by Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, and other large growing towns of the North of England, to the 
smaller but innumerable operations which have instituted by tho 

seven hundred Local Boards established during tho last ten years. A great 
pdition of the outlay on these puiposes must be regardc^d as remunerative in 
many senses, and as being not so much a burden as an investment.” 

■The details of the above figures are given in the earlier part of the 
Report; and amongst these details it may be noticed that, of the 
£5,000,000 of new urban rates which it mentions, £2,000,000 were 
new rates in London.* It may also be noticed that whilst throughout 
England and Wales the average rate was 2s. 7c?. in 1811 and 3s. AsiL 
in 1868, yet that, excluding new rates, which, as Mr. Goschen pointed 
out, were chiefly urban rates, the average rates in 18G8'were 25. 6^c?., 
so that the old rates, or what has been called the hereditary burden 
on land, had not then increased.t 

All this points directly to the conclusion that the grievance of rates 
was not so much a grievance of the rural as of the urban districts r 
and that in these districts the real* case was the case of the occupier 
as against the owner. Mr. Goschen does not shrink, from these con¬ 
clusions. He says, in reply to Sir Julian Goldsmid, who had attacked 
him on this point: t 

“ I have certainly contended, on the strength of the figures in my Beport, 
that urban ratepayera have a prior chiim to relief as compared with the 
owners of agricultural land. As Mr. Mill says of local taxes on landed 
property, ‘as much of these burdens as is of old standing ought to be 
regarded as a prescriptive deduction or reseivation for public pm-poses of a 
portion of the rent.’ ” 

Then he ends the jjaragraph dealing with that argument by saying: 

“ I may be allowed to express the earnest hope that in the measures whiclb 
may bo required to redress the grievances springing from increased local 
taxation, the opportunity may not be taken of shifting hereditary burdens 
to new shoulders.” 

This, it must be remembered, was at the time when Sir Massey Lopea 
* “ Local Taxation,” p. 12. f Jbid. p. 21. J Jhid. p. 148. *> 
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was pressing for assistance to the rates oat of the public purse. Then 
he goes on to the question of the incidence of taxation: 

“ This brings me to the only point in your letter, I think, upon which I 
liave not yet touclied, the question of rates as between the owner and 
the occupier. To defend my proposal as to the division of Ipcal rates 
between the landlord and tlio tenant would extend this letter beyond 
reasonable limits, I have fully argued the matter in the draft Report 
siubniitted by me to the Select Committee upon Local Taxation of 1870; 
and to tliat I would venture to refer yoxi for a detailed exposition of my 
views of the advantages, both economical ainl administrative, which would 
I'esult from such a division of the rates. 1 allude to tljis portion of your 
lettei’ nuiinly because in it you briefly raise the question which, more than 
any other, it is essential to solve clearly and conclusively; who pays the 
rates, the owner or the occupier ? I feel the deepest anxiety that this 
4 [uestiou sliould be thoroughly sifted by every one who take.s part in the 
reform of local taxation. IJulass it is cori'ectly solved, we run an 
enormous lisk of relieving the wi-ong people. And how little it is generally 
understood is patent from the fact that men who speak with authority upon 
the subject of rates wifi in one sentence dilate upon the unfairness of tliw 
whole of the £i7,O(»(),(W)0 which is raised by rates being l)orne by real 
property, and in the next sincerely allege that the burden oppresses, above 
all, the jK)or ocicupiers of houses, autl that it is these poor occupiers whom they 
mainly de.siro to relieve. They do not seem to see that every shilling which 
actuallj’^ comes out of the pocket of the occupiers must be deducted fi^hn the 
alleged total borne by real property. If tenant farmers under long leases, 
or under agreements wliich no increase in the lates has disturbed, are paying 
several millions of the increased aggregate of rate.s; if ,the occupiers of 
houses, whose rent has not been reduced in consequence of the increase of 
i-ates, are paying seveml millions more, the.se millions ought indisputably to 
l>e deducted from tlie total burdens boine by real property. 1 have myself 
included the whole of tlie sum raised by rates under the title of bunleus 
falling upon real property, in deference to the general custom of treating 
rates in this manner. No one, however, could deny that real property bcar.s 
an amount falling far short of the whole, the balance being paid from 
the profits of the tenant farmer and by the occupiei’s of houses, or, as T have 
elsewhere styled them, ‘ the coDsuiners of a commodity called a house,’ a 
commodity which 1 have frankly admitted to be very heavily taxed.” 

In Jiis speech introducing the Local Government Bill in 1871, Mr. 
Goschen again referred to these points. He said ;* 

“ T now approach the third grievance, which I call specially that of the 
ratepayers, namely, the question between the owner and the occupier in 
oonseqtience of the exclusive payment of rates by the latter. Considering 
this matter in connection with the evidence produced before the Select 
Committee last year, the Government have become more and more convinced 
that both' justice and public policy require that the owner shall pay a certain 
portion'of the taxes. At present, through the nature of the contracts made 
between the occupiers and the landlords, by which the former engaged to 
pay the whole of the rates, any increased rate which is not foresoeflr by either 
party falls entirely on the tenants. This is a question more seriously affect¬ 
ing the towns than the country districts; but it is inexpedient in either 
case that the landlords should be ullowed to contract with their tenants 
that the local authority should impose no taxation on them. With regard 
to imperial taxation such a practice is not permitted ; for if it were ieg^ to 

* “ Local Ta-xaticn," p. 201. 
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make contracts that the whole of the income tax should be paid by the 
tenants, the House of Commons would be hampered in its legislation^ 
knowing that on any increase in the income tjoc the payment would fall, 
not on the landlords, who ought to pay their fair proportion, but exdusiV^y 
on the occupiers. The result of the present state of things has been that 
many gre^it improvements in the metropolis, in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
and in other large towns, have been made withm the last ten yearn exclu¬ 
sively at the ecKt of the ocaipiers, without the landlord contributing a 
single shilling towards the expenses. The t-Jovernment have decided that 
such an anomalous state pf things shall no longer exist, and a provision 
rendering vcxid any engagements by which owners contract themselves out 
of the payment of Jocal taxation is embodied in this Bill. Tlie division of 
rates between owners and occupiers i.s n(>t a new proposal, for a similar 
provision exists in Scotland and Ireland. In England alone the exclusive 
payment of rates by the occupiers has been maintained, and I will point out 
to the House onp of the consetjuences wliich flow from such a system. 
Landlords, not being ‘considered ratepayei’s, ha\o no .share at aU in the 
administration of the money raised by i-ates, altbougb* I feel sure that the 
House will agree with me that it is important, both^foi- the intei-est of the 
public and for tlie good administration of afl’airs, tliat they should take ft 
direct and practical interest in all the gi-eat works paid for out of the rates. 
It may be said that if the tenant pays an increased i-ate he gets a deduction 
of rent on account of it; but for every small increase of rate the tenant 
C!anno^o to the landlord and tell him ho must reduce the ivnt.” 

In addition to the relief given to the urban ratepayer by a transfer 
of part of the burden of rates from occupier to owner, Mr. Goschen 
also proposed by the Local Government Bill of 1871 to hand over to 
local authorities the Inhabited House JIuty. This transfer was in 
entire accordance with the principles he then professed. The In¬ 
habited House Duty is a local tax; it can be collected by the local 
authority; and, above all, it is largest, and its transfer would give 
most relief in the cases where relief is most wanted, viz., in the great 
towns, and especially in London. 

t 

o 

The Case of the Urban IIatkpayers since 1870. 

It would “be iiiipossible to give here any complete history of rates 
since the time when Mr. Goschen issued these memorable Eeports and 
made these excellent speeches. But if his case was strong then, it is 
much stronger now; To the debt of the London County Council I 
will refer later on. As regards the increase of rates generally, I may 
refer to the nineteenth Keport of the Local Government Board.* 
After ^ving a table containing the aggregate amounts received from 
public rates by local authorities in 1873-4, 1878-9, 1883-4, 1885-6, 
1886-7, 1887-8, the Report proceeds as follows :t— 

“ It appears from these figures that between 1878-4 and 1887-8 there has 
l)€en an increase of £8,288,699, or 43*8 per cent., in the amounts of the 
public rates tiered in the returns as having been levied to meet the 
expenditure of the above-mentioned local authorities, and that the greater 

* Pari. Paper, c, 6141,1890. , clxxviii. 
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proportioa of this increase is attributable to the rates whicb have been raised 
for the expenditure of Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities, School 
Boards, the Metropolitan Board of{ Works, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards. The additional rates levied for 
'these purposes in 1H87~8, as cojopared with 1878-1), umountetl to £4,280,770, 
being equal to 7H;8 per cent, of the total increase of £o,405,418, whilst as 
compared with 1878-4 they amounted to £7,481),Ol)l, which was ^|ual to 
89*8 per cent, of the total inei-ease of £K,288,(J1)1). Mos) of the remainder of 
the increase in the amount of rates levied in 1887-8, as compared with 1878-4, 
is to be attributed to the additional mtes levied to pi‘ 0 vid<i for the exjienditure 
of Poor Law Authorities and tlie Commissiojiers of Police in the meti'opolis. 
The reduction shown by the table in tlie rates levied by Higluvay Authori¬ 
ties in rural distrirts in 1887-8, as compfired with 1878-1), is no doubt 
partly due to the i-elief afforded to these authorities by the grant made from 
the imperial funds in aid of the expenditure on main roads. 

“ In the next table we have endeavoured to di.stinguish as fur as possible, 
ill accordance with the method adopted in previous Reports, the public raic.s 
levied in urban di.sti-icts from those levied in rural districts."' 

The Report then points out that the figures denoting urban rates 
are incr’eased not onlv bv the increase of those rates in districts which 
were urban districts in 1878, but by the conversion of what used to 
be rural di.strirta into urban sanitary districts, from which the 
conclusion is drawn in the Report that rural rates have probably 
increased more than they appear to do by the figures. A more 
important conclusion from the same facts would seem to be that urban 
districts are on the increase, and that in dealing with the question of 
rates it is the position of the rate-paying occupier in towns, and his 
relation to the owner of land in towns, which are becoming day by day 
more important social and political factors. The Report then gives 
1.he table above referred to, of which the following is a summary, 
showing the rates in 1873-4, as compared with 1887^8: 


(1) Urban Authorities^ 1878-4. 1887-8. 

including— • 

(rt.) Kxtm-metropolitan . . . £4,017,708 ... £8,019,808 

(b) Metropolitan. 8,907,91.'J ... 0,970,782 

(2) Urixin and Rural . 8,008,010 ... 1(),29,'>,427 

(3) Rural ......... 1,710,8,’ll ... 1,878,869 


upon which the comment in the Report is as follows: 

“ From these figures it appears that between 1878-4 and 1887-8, while 
the public rates levies! in the metropolis increase to the extent of 
£8,002,819, or 78’4 per cent., and those levied exclusively in urban districts 
oul^de the metropolis to the extent of £.8,432,04O, or 7*4*.‘» per cent., those 
levied partly in urban and partly in.rural districts inci-eased only to the 
extent of £1,631,817, or 18*8 per cent., and those levietl ’exclusively in 
rural districts to the extent of £102,018, or 9*4 per cent.” 

Prom the same Report* it appears that the rateable value 
of lands assessed to the Poor Rate in England had increased from 
£n5.,e46,631 in 1874.to £149,696,812, showing throughout England 

•. * 7 , clrxxii. . 
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a mucli smaller proportionate increase in aggregate malae than in 
rates. In the metropolis the aggregate rateable vaine had u&nreased 
from £20,672,765 in 1874 to £81,005,876 in 1888, or 50-0 per cent., 
whilst metropolitan rates had increased by^76‘8 per cent.* 

Bnt. the* fignres, as stated in this Beport, must not be taken as 
stating the whble case of the metropolis. It is certain that, on the 
<[uinqu6nnial valahtions made under the Metropolis Valuation Act, 
the rateable value has made great jumps ; and it is probable that the 
increase has arisen, not only from an actual increase in value, but 
from the more oareful, stringent, and accurate valuations made under 
that Act-t If that is the case the proportionate increase of the 
burden of metropolitan rates on the actual value of property in the 
metropolis must be still greater than is shown by the above figures. 
Rates may be raised' by a rise in valuation without actual rise in value, 
‘as much as by a rise in the rate itself. 

Thtf debts of local authorities have increased in the same period 
from £92,820,100 in 1874 to £192,222,099 in 1888, or by more than 
100 per cent.J The debt of the metropolis for the earlier year 
is not given; but it appears that the outstanding debt of London in 
1879-aO was £28,277,846, and £39,664,944 in 1887-8— 1 .«., it had 
increased in eight years by considerably more than a third.§ The 
debts of the rest of the country had increased from £108,656,225 
*to £152,557,155, of which increase the greater part had no 
doubt been incurred by urban authorities. In addition, it must 
not be forgotten that the present generation of ratepayers have not 
not only laid this burden on themselves and their successors, but have 
also paid oflf a large amount of debt. The debt of the Metropolitan 
Board in 1866, when Sir J. Thwaites told the Select Gommittee 
that the pressure was intolerable, was £3,500,000, and they had then 
paid off £1,000,000 out of rates. ‘ Xb© Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London County Council have between 1873 and 1889 raised by 
rates between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 for the purpose of redeeming 
debt, notwithstanding which their net debt has increased in the same 
period from £7,000,000 to £17,000,000, an(3 the proportion of their 
debt to rateable value has increased from 38 per cent, to 56 per cent. || 
Those who desire farther information on these points will find it 
in the Local Taxation Returns and in the evidence given to the Com¬ 
mittee on Town Holdings. But enough has been said to show that 
the arguments so ably put forward by Mr. Goschen in 1870-2 have 
been gret!itly 'reinfoieed since that time. If the grievance of the 
ratepayer was then a ^ievan'ce of the urban rather than of the rural 
ratepayer, and if the (daim of the urban ratepayer was then a iplaim 
of the ratepaying occupier versus the landowner, that grievance and 

* Pp. olxrx. and clxxxiv. t P. clxxxvl. t P. clxxx. g P. 694, 

il See App. to Report of Town Holdings Conunittee, 1890. Ptol. Paper No. 341, p. 860. 
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that claim are xcubKgpreater ‘aow. Mr,, Goschen’s case of 1870 has 
been much etreiigtheined by all that has happened ^nce.. What has 
he%hen ^/power, whht has, hU Government done to m^t it? Let 
QB see! ' , 

Measures of the 'Present Government. 

GRANT IN AID OF MAIN ROADS AND PROPOSED WHEEL. AND HORSE TAXES. 

Mr/ Gpschen’s first proposal as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
connection wjth this subject was made in his Budget speech of 1887. 
-It was a proposal to hand'over the carriage tax, amoanting to about 
£560,000 a year, to'local authorities in lieu of the sum then 
granted in aid of the maintenance, of the main roads; and, as this 
could not be effected till 1888, he proposed in the meantime to give 
•a large additional grant from the Exchequer *a8 *an increased grant 
in aid of the maintenance of ibadsi.* This proposai^a® received 
with approval by som€» of the county members; and with a chorus of 
•disapproval by Lord R. Churchill; Mr. H. Fowler, Sir J. Lubbock, 
Sir J. Pease, Mr. Gladstone, and others.t The grounds of disap¬ 
proval were twofold ; first, that it was undesirable to extend the 
•objectionable practice of grants in aid whilst Joca} government re- 
’Snainod unrepre.sentative in the counties; and secondly, because the 
proposed additional grant weuld be in relief, not of the urban rate¬ 
payers whom ]\Ir. (loschen had proved to require relief, but of the 
nural landowners, who, under changed political circumstances, had 
become Mr, Goschen’s new clients. In spite of remonstr^ces, how¬ 
ever, this additional grant was made, and the sum ^ven for main 
roads rose from “the £287,123 of 1886 to the £538,679 of 1887-8, and 
had, of course, the efloct of relieving the rates in ,rural .districts-J 
Nor did the effept of Mr. Goschen’s new grant in* aid expire with 
the grant. The Exchequer coivtfibution of 1888, and the more 
recent contribution of 1890, are still distributed among local authori¬ 
ties in the proportions in which the Exchequer grants were distri¬ 
buted, and as the grants ibr main roads formed nearly one-fifth of the 
wl|ole subsidy, the addition made in 1887 remains a permanent 
additional grant to rural at the expense of urban, and esiiecially of 
metropolitan distaricts. Mr. Goschen’s first act as Tory»Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was .thus a direct breach of the policy which, in 1870, 
he had proved to be just. 

In the'following year, the Budget' proposals of ” 1838 embraced the 
‘financial arrangements connected with Mr. Ritchie’s Local govern¬ 
ment Bill, and amongst them the scheme" of a new Wheel and Horse 
Tax. The new taxes were estinmted to produce, as to^he Whe«l 

* budget speech of 1887, p. 21. + Budget deb^^tea, 1887 

t See I8th Report of Loc^ Government Board, pp. xxxix. and clxxix.; and see asto 
the .^stribotion of the'grants Table, pp. 423 and 425, in the Appendix 40 the same 
Bep^t, ^rom which it-i(,pj^>«ars tliat London only received £3559.* 

•VOI?. LVIIL * " 3d'' 
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Tax, dB300,OOO^axi!driii8 

£d4i0,>000, and ihip aooali^^^ 4<» th« pro¬ 

posed, finandal arrangements q€ issd** woi 40 l>e loppH^' 
the zp^tenance xA mom roads. From Ihese taxes jSortB and wiiggotia 
used on fafms, mid ImrseB used in 4a:ade and agrioulture^ were ho 
exempt. Now, in favour»6f the Wheel Tax, and possihly of the 
Horse Tax, looked at apart from other taxation, and assuming them to 
be applied fairly and equally to »all vehicles and horses using the 
roads, there was really a strong argument, viz., that vaim, carjn, and 
carriages from the tdwns use the counti;y roads which are, maintained. 
by rmwl rates and not by urban rates, and which ought to bo 
maintained by those who use them. But, on the other hand,, 
there were two formidable objections to both thesQ taxes. In the 
first place,' as had teen* shown by experience in the case of the old 
Horse Tp:'li^imled in 1874, there were strong'objections, moral as 
well as fiscal, to a tax honeycombed with exemptions, as both these 
taxes would be. Carts and horses used in farming, and horses used 
in trade, wesre. to be exempt, an exem]>tion which in itself, so far as 
they use ^le roads, would be unjust. But when we ask, “ What is a 
horse or carriage used for farming purposes or for trade puiposes, and 
what is a horse or carHa^e used for other purposes ? ” we raise questions^ 
which.it £3 hot easy for an honest man to answer, and easy for a dis¬ 
honest mstn to aii^swer in a dishonest way. Moreover, exemptions 
alt^ays grow.. If a farming horse or cart is to be exempt, why nob 
the dogca^ of the village lawyer, or doctor, or minister of religion? 
Why not the ehaise or vehicle which convcjys any man or. liis goods 
on the needs of his business or of bis household ? Objections such 
as these, made Sir S. Northcote’s repeal of the Horse Duty in 1874 an 
immense relief, ^d it argues a strange indifference to the teachings 
of experience that another Conservative Chancellor. of the Exchequer 
should in 1890, witjiout financial pressu/e,^ seek to re-enact it.f 

But there was a still stronger political reason against these taxes. 
They were in effect to a great extent taxation imposed on the dwellers 
in towns for the relief of owners of land in the country—taxation of 
persons already oppressed, as Mr. Goschen had shown in 1870, with 
the new, heaty,and increased burden of urban rates, for the benefit of 
the i)erBons who paid the old county or rural jates. It was, at the same 
time, a pove likely to succeed, if the past tendencies of the ^ousf pf 
Oommoiie alone were looked to. For it was, on the whole, the pressure 
‘ of counjjiy r&tei»yers Which had been too strong for Mr. Goschten in 
1871, and for Government‘after Government afterwards. 0n this 
occa^on, hilWever, 1h|! move, did ,not succeed! The proposed taxes 
had to be dropped, though they were* proposed by an able MiEfeter, 

Parliamentary Paper c. 5344 of 1889. * 

t-For exetoptioner'from 'the old tax mgin^y imposedty Mr. Pftt, 8ee.'‘FijUBB3e and 
P0UtiC8,»T0l.ii.p.l8« ‘ , * ' 
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to hav# girea fr^li weight, 
aatircl the^ by a Tory GoTerataabti ln the piem- 

tbict^ o|^ its powet',' 9iatb*& large majority in the Hotiae.;, May not 
thi»"be a si^ denoting a ehdage m public opinion ? It is possible, 
nayj prob^ie, ^hat Mr. Gosehen’s sound doctrines of 18?! may now 
be bea^i^g Ifniit; that the new constituencies are more afire to the 
*btttden of taxation upon urban occupiers, and less anxious to relieve 
the land than the votera of former years. If so, statesmen will do 
well to "look to the relief of tHe occupiers vtho pay urban rates as one 
of the chief questions of ’the future. , , 


TRANSFER OF LICENCE AND PROBATE DUTY, AND 

* REDUCTION OF POVSE DUTY, 

The Wheel and Horse Taxes vanished, though the effects of the 
Highway ({rant remained, and the financial features of Mt. Goschen’s 
scheme for re-arranging imperial and local ta:^ati6n are to be found 
in the appropriation to local purposes, in lieu of certain Exchequer 
grants, of the Licence Duties, the new Duties on Alcoholic Diquors, 
and half the Probate Duty. In addition, we have to take into con¬ 
sideration the reduction of the Inhabited House Duty on small houSes, 
since this is a tax which affects the local ratepayer, and is one which 
Mr. Goschen proposed to transfer to local authorities in 1871. It 
is by those changes that the scheme of . the Government must be 
judged. Speaking roughly, the pecuniary results of the change in 
question are as follqws, ^ far as concerns England and Wales :— 

Licoui^ duties transferred . . 

» Probate duty „ . » 

New duties on ala)holic liquors . 


-Total given to local authorities out of imperial 

taxation ■ . . . t . , £0,000,000' 

Exchequer grants withdrawn « , ‘ . . 2,850,000 

Leaving , . . . . " . £3,160,000 

as thq new subsidy which Mr. Goschen has given in aid of local 
rates.* • • 

la ^871 Mr. Goschen had proposed, as above meptioned, to hand 
overfio tbe.local anthorities the Inhabited House Duty, which, being 
larg^ in urban districts, would have given the largest Bhare of relief 
to urban i^tepayers. But in 1888 no such propoigal was made. 
What was'the reason for this change of front? Was it that, os in 

Mth Reptttt of T«cal Govermaent Board, and Paxliamentarr Papen^ 0. ,6844 of . 
1888,yad>if2«of 1890.'^ V ' . »♦ ' 


£3,000,01)0 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

£6,000,00a 
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tlie ch6es of the increased grant for rdada a^d of the Wheel and 
Horse Taxes, Mr. Goschen, or those whom he acted, demred in 
1888 to" give relief to the mml' rather than to the nrhan ratepayer f 
But whilst |dr. Goschen failed to *giveHhe relief he had df^r^ in 
1871, he di^show his continned feeling for* the poorw nrhan house-, 
holder by relieving stnall houses from the Inhabited Houflie'Diity, at 
a cost to the ,Exchkiuer of £500,000.* ‘ ’ 

How if, as is sometimes contended by tthose who oppose the shifting 
of rates from the occupier to the owner,*it were true that the burden 
of rates and taxes always falls on the landowner in the form of diminished 
rent, new subsidieB of nearly £4,000,000 a year would be an addition 
to the rent of land, a gift by the indnstiy and personal wealth of the 
country tp that form of capitalised property which has hitherto enjoyed 
the greatest privileges, and which undoubtedly pays too small a '§to- 
portion of the death duties. In that case the subsidies in question 
would be as impolitic as they would be unjust. They would add 
incalculable strength to'all the arguments and agitation for confisca¬ 
tion of the unearned increment,. for Mr. George’s single tax, and for 
the nationalisation of the land. 

Btit I belieVe with Mr. Goschenf that the local rates and taxes fall 
largely on the occupier, especially in. towns, and that relief fi*om local 
rates and taxes is to that extent a relief to the occupier, and not 
■simply and solely a gift to the landowner. So far, therefore, I have 
•no quarrel with Mr. Goschen. But, granting this assumption, tSe 
•subsidieB in question are still open to the most seriousi objections on 
varioiis'gTounds. Far from placing fhe relations of imperial and local 
finance on. a sound footing, they make these relations worse than before.' 

To give full effect to sound principles, our system ofWocal finance 
should, as' we have seen, one in which imperial finance is entifely 
separated frnm local -finance, so that Jocal needs may raise no further 
claims bnithp imperial Exchequer ; and in which local taxes are levied 
by local authorities out of local resources, with a large amount of 
discretion, both as to their.amount and their application, so as to 
throw the burden, the responsibility, and the benefit on the same Itx^ 
ahouldera. Certain of .the Exchequer grants were most properly 
abolished, because they offended against such principles, and one 
.would, have'thought that a Chancellor of the Exchequer wl^o. had 
successfully applied these principles to the subject of local loans would 
have eagerly seized the opportunity afforded by the Local Goveijimenfe 
Act to refiamthe other and more important financial relations between 
the national Exchequer and the local anthonties on the same principleB. 
But this has'mot been done. The effect of the recent changes . ha4 
been to leave national and local accounts inextricably mfngled and 
confused, with very bad resultSt both to the impe^.Exchequer , and 

* See his. Budget spi^oh of 1690, p. 23. t Budget’speech of 1888, U. il3. 
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to looiJ government. ’ It wo examine the different items by which 
locsl rates have bei^ avpplemented we shall find that they , are all 
open to one or ipore of the following objections. , * 

, In .the first' place, ^he* natk>nal [Exchequer is exposed* as mnch or 
more than it was before to farther claims on ^e pa^ of local 
authorities, and, at the same time, future dealings with spedfic* 
impmal taxes are embarrassed by giving local* authorities a direct ^ 
interest in them. 

-In the second place, local authorities are made even more dependent 
on the central Government than they were before. 

In - the third place, the new imperial doles are not distributed in 
such a way as to give satisfaction or to meet the real wants of the case. 

Let us examine these points in detail. * 

♦ 

1. Tfbese New St^sidics are Dangerous and EmJ^rrassing to the 

National Eccheqiicr. 

The funds handed over are certain licence duties ; certain portions 

of the taxes on beer and spirits; and one-half the Probate Duty. 

Of these, the licence duties, it is true, constitute the whole of a 

particular branch of revenue, collected locally, and their transfer does 

not, -therefore, confute local with imperial accounts. But with regard 

to the others the ca^o is different. . 

• _ 

The special taxes on beer and spirits consist of an additional tax of 
8 d. a barrel on beer and 6<f. a gallon on spirits, imposed in 1890. 
They are estimated to produce £1,304,000 in all, of which £1,000,000 
is to be ajjpropriated Jc local purposes in England and [Wales. 
Though imposed as a separate tax, it-is simply a surtax ^ an addition 
to and a part of the great taxes on alcoholic liquors, which form so 
important a part of the natioi:^! revenue. There is no reason why 
this special portion of these taxes, more than other larger.or smaller 
portions of them, should be banded over to local authorities ; nothing 
to pt¥»Vent, and everything to encourage, demands fpr larger portions. 
The portion granted cannot even be said to be earmarked. Moreover, 
'Ihe transfer may seriously embarrass any future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in altering' these duties. ♦ It gives local authorities an 
"* interest in the duties as they stand, and any change hereafter proposed 
by wh^h they would be altered would certainly meet with difficulties 
on the part^of local authorities if they thought thfkt it would have 
the* effect df .diminishing the <qnota thus given to th^m; ^r that, by 
flotation and clamour, they could obtain a portion of any increase in 
the duties. 

:The-third fund devoted by Mr.. Goschen to local purposes in 
Bftgli&d and. Wales*is four-fifths of one-half the Probate Duty, wl^cb 
aAcarled in to £1,811,520,* but which will probably 1» not 

* *' ' * ParlislientaTy Paper 226, 1890. 
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' and^tbe reasons given fear ife i, will my Dsore.ia-ifc jsfal» 0 que^t^iWfcicJ«i, 
It is* sufficient here to dhserrie th^ tMs grant, like the new tisiin Qn«l^n: 
and spirit^ is a danple Sinhsidy firoih'iiapAiah funds.. 2She PfplsaW 
Duty, being a taxi^n peEraonalty^ which has no local ^nneije^^has not * 
and cannot have, aihy oonnecticai with any special locality, It 4* a 
. direct dole from the imperial Exchequer—and it is one which is 
peculiarly dtingerons to that Exchequer; for the very fact that*it is 
one^half of a large imperial, fund suggests that another half .yemaias 
to be drawn npon, whilst the growing demands of local taxpayers 
nmke ib^ilmost'Certain that such drafts will he made. Mpreov^r, the 
example'set ly Mr. Goachen of reducing the Sinking Eund in order to 
mahe the first large draft, shows future Ohancellors of the Exchequer 
how easy and pleasant is the downward path by which such drafts can 
be made easy. Burther, it is certain that the death duties, and 
amongst them the Probate Duty, immt soon be revised and altered. 
No snob alteration can now be made without in some way or other 
affecting. local authorities, possibly by increasing, possibly by 
diminishing, their*share in the duty. In either case, their position 
and the interest thus given to them will induce tliem to interfere, and 
will intei^m another obstacle to the very difficult task of reforming 
the dmth duties. Much more remains to be '^said on this subject 
in a fntura article. What is here said is enough to show that the 
peculiar charaoter-of'the Probate Duty grant renders it of all subsidies 
yet granted the most dangerous to the national Exchequer. » 

2. New Subsidies Fail to Froimte Independent ^f-governmeni. 

This is fu still more serious objection. The object of every sound 
financial reformer must be to give to the local authority adequate 
sources "of revenue; to make the local authority responsible for 
amount, its collection, and its expenditure; and to prevent locid 
authorities *from'; relying on- an everlasting scramble for a lar^r and 
larger share of the contents of the public purse. •. 

The first (A Mr. Goschen’s subsidies consists, as,we have seen, 
the licence duties. How fay do they fulfil* the above conditions? 
These , dutaes' consist, it must be remembered, of duties on licences* 
for the sidlf by retail of intoadcatingU quors for consumption €^ther, on 
or off the preipises; of duties on licences *for dealers in beer, spini^. 
wine, BW^ts, t6bacco, and game; of duties on-licences fo£ refreshment 
houee keepers, apprmsers, auctioneers, house-agents, pawnbrokers, antd 
plate dralers; of duties on licences for dogs, guns, and game-^lffling; 
for carriages, armorial beari^s, slid male servtmts. These-deries 
amounted in the"^ aggregate, in 1880*90 bo £2,9^4,419. ■ Such^aarfe^of 
the:Si as is levied in each county or borough is. handed over to the 

■ • Budget speech, '' 
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•comioil of Isliat do*i)ity ^or^ti^ These dpiliw hsto therefore 

ioml l^es tiO'^Ddix^ret^ve purposes in the ^pcihli^ M 

thef are eoUect^, and thcgr thus fulfil one cond^ibn of a jgood 
*locat tax. 'Bat this is ^e only condition of a good local v(»x 
^hieh l^ey fnlfil. ' fliey are still collected hy the Inland'Be^vientie 
Commissioners;’‘for, though .(there is a power in the Act tb hand over 
the collection to the county authorities,f it has not been put into 
operation. “There is, moreover, no power to vary these duties, and even 
if their collection was handed ovOr to the county authorities, those 
authorities would still be bound by the uniform rufes now in force. 
Jlr: Gosohen seems, indeed," to have contemplated giving * power 
to county authorities to increase some of these licence duties, especially 
those relating to publicans^ but this intention was not carried into 
•effect by the Act. • The county councils, even if they' collect the 
■duties, will be merS cqnduit pipes. Is this souud policy ?* Is it clear 
that none of these duties could ho varied by different authorities 
"■Without inconvenience.? Is it • not possible that the powea to vary 
them might not only«be convenient to the local Authorities, but might 
lead to useful experiments in legislation? One of the most vduable 
•of tlr6 many suggestions liiade by the late Mr. Jbvons was that, as* 
eodal legislation is of an experimental character, it is desirable that 
different local authorities should, be allowed to try different eyperi« 
niepts. Parliament has, not without reluctance, taken some steps 
. Allready in this direction. It has allowed different, local authorities to 
make different arrangeruents with respect to gas and water and, other 
matters. Would it- not be well to proceed much farther? It has 
been suggested that, as amusements are luxuries,* local‘aiithorities 
•ought to have power levy fees ort licence duties upon them. Is 
there any reason why some one tovn—t-c.y., London or Edinburgh— 
should not try the experiment ? Some pereona think dogs in great 
towns a ^uuisance. Why shonld not a town council be able fo increase 
the licence duty for dogs ? Why should not a town enabled- to 
mse a revenue from hired carriages ? Or, to take the/most impor- 
taakt duties on the«list, as to which Mr. Goschen contemplated giving 
the oouBpilS-some'di8ei*efeion, viz., the licences for the sale of idcoholic 
a^ttors, is there any reason w’hy single towns or counties should not 
bo allowed, as is the case in the United States, to try the effect of 
td^ . licence ^duties ? One thing is quite clear, viz., that until the 
power, of increasing', diminishing, or repealing these licence duties is 
given to local authorities, their transfer does little or nothing towards 
advancing responsible self-taxation. The local authority is a mere 
Channel by which a given flow from the imperial ^Exchequer is diverted 
t(|jJocal puiposea. IJhe transfer *of these lieences*no doubt x^raiaes 

j I • , 

'* laimaanentaiy ■pRpSf 226,1$90. i Local Government 4ot,«. 20, tmb-s. 8. 

, • . . t apeech of 1888. 
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with it the advantage that eiM^ locality 'has m 1%em its own aepacata 
and defined source of revonue, and not an uncertain, draft &cHh the' 
imuprial riverj; but, in ^ir present condition, they affiitd, bq far aa 
their impogition or oollt^idh is concerned, no help whatever to' local* 
self-govemnient. Sd far as the expenditure of the revenue derived 
froln these dufles ia-Concerned j I shall have more to say below. 

As regards the other two taxes transferred, viz., the new duties-on 
beer ^d-apirits, and the half of the Probate Duty, there is hot even 
the defence that they are separate taxes, or that they are local in 
their origin., They «,re simply fractions, undistinguishable, and 
scEwcely darmarkhd, of larger imperial fniids. Over them, local 
authorises can exercise no control; in sparing them local authori¬ 
ties have no interest Indeed, their only interest is to get as much 
of them as they can; and the teznptation to scramble with one tmother 
for as lai^e*a share of them as possible will be ^as ^demoralising, as it 
will Ibe irresistible. ^ 

The raising and collection of all these new subsidies, therefore, 
does not forward the cause' of self-government. Let us now con¬ 
sider how their* destination and expenditure, as settled by the 
Teoent changes, affects that question. The application or the 
licence duties, and, of the two-fifths of the Probate Duiy, is governed 
by the Act of 1888.* They* are paid to a separate account, and 
out of this account is paid, compulsorily, and without any^ dis¬ 
cretion on the part of the county councils, the whole of the smn 
previously paid in the form of Exchequer grants, so that out of the 
sum of £4,786,134 handed over to the oounty councils in 1888-9, 
£2^851,808' was doled out to them on precisely the same conditions, 
and Under the same strict control of GOverntflent departments, under 
which the previous ExchequerIgrapts had been made. In the case 
of the London County Council the ibterference has bteeh and is even 
greater: for the provision under which the council' have to*pay Ad. 
a day towards the maintenance of the indoor poor of Londcui has 
compelled them, after satisfying the* other statutory charges, to,im¬ 
pose ftn extra rate of \d., or about £130,000 a year,„in prder to comply 
with the ActI London, as a whole, it is true, gained by the arrange¬ 
ments- connected with the Exchequer contribution about £200,000 ; 
but^so far as the county council and their special funds are Concemt^j, 
they are losers to the extent of £130,000 a year, which they have to 
make up by*" ^ increased county rate. In other words, these arrange¬ 
ments ntJfe only lehve the council a mere mechanical conduit pipe 
BO far as the old Exchequer contributions sfe concerned, but dictate 
to them' a farther spfcial expenditure, and compel them to levy <an 
increased iate for the' purpose of meeting it* ^ ^ 

Turning to the application of the subsidy of the present year, me. 

* lliocal Crovetnmeot Act, ss. 23,2,4, and 43. ' .y, *t ' 
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4rst proposals of Govoraoieiib not only dictaited ibe znode in which 
"thaiaoney was. to be ^applied, but, by the ^ Pnl^ Honw Endow¬ 
ment ** <^tise, dictated one mode of applying it which wOnld have 
ddtnOralised the county o©ttncils» and which revolted the, sense of the 
country. As regards Jbhe final shape which the Act of *1890* has 
taken, the application >of the £300,000 destined for tHh supeiminuation* 
of the police is not only strictly defined, but, as I shall show her^ufter, 
is hardly so much a gift to London'as a means for getting the 
Government out of a difficulty under which they were labouring. * As 

* regards the remaipder, the struggle over Mr. Acland's amendment 

• and" over the Scotch Education proposal, shows how hard it is for 
those, who have been accustomed to distribute public money and to 
dictate its application, to recognise the principle that local self- 
government ought to involve local control of local expenditure. 

The imposition and collection of the taxes thus devoted to local 
government is therefore placed wholly out* of the power of the local 
authorities, and thei. expenditure of these takes is also to a large 
extent in most casesj and in some cases entirely, placed out of their 
control. Nothing has been done by these arrangements to further 
, the cause of responsibility and splf-govemment, whilst the mischievous 
practice of drawing on imperial resources has been extended and 
encouraged. 

It was not to be expected, or indeed to be desired, that the system 
of tutelage fostered by parliamentary grants • should be brought at 
once to an end; it was hot even to be expected, thodgh it was to bo 
desired, that ^ the demoralising system of Exchequer doles should 
immediately cease. But it was to be hoped that, the great oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by thC Local Government Act would be so utilised as 

* that some progress should be made in these directions." This has not 

• been done; and the confusion; demoralisation, and danger of these 
grants are now greater than ever.' It will, under thes^bircumstances, 

« need much statesmanship of a very high order .in the public offices 
at Whitehall in order to give our new forms of local self-government 
a fair chance of proper development. The recent dealings of the 
Local Government Board with the London County Council give little 
promise of such a result 

3. Distribution of these New Subsidies is not Just — London and 
the Towns do not get their Fair Share. 

•A ' p 

; The ,third objection is that these imperial doles are noWdistributed 
ha such a way as to give satisfaction, or so as to meet the real want.*; 

‘ ‘ of the local ratepayer. On thi# point I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Goschen. In introducing his scheme, he said rf 

is a proposal that you.8hould give the new money in proportion 
^ * fUxsal Taxation Act, 1890 (63 & 54 Viet. c. 60). t Budget epeech pf 1888, p.-10. 
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as Gouaties and borougltt Bav«! )s«ef^ of nUd g«unto«, ^Xt ;«eeat» 

tojnf4l3^ ai^ust, ft 

asyluin in a p^rtw^lar Kbeivin|r a cpDsideral;4<B4inpmal gfan^'.ana 

i£ you were to say, * Tfiis couni^^as t)een. receiving iso intM&, ani jpfect&iiiy, 
as there is more men^ 46^ bP'^disia^buted^you \nc»t' pay in. piN>portl6n '4o ■ 
what it^ has«reo^Ted hii^erto^* you would he oiTendipg against etfPryprixMdpi*^ 
ofjustiw. , you .jtoifst rather look to-^ where the^ahoe pinches , r 

But, alaa! the ^i^|de whidh he thus condemns was the one .which 
be has been comp^ed to- adopt both in respect of the Pxiobate Duties 
and of the new ta^es on*drink. No one knew better than he that 
it was the urban householder whose i^oe pinched hym moat, ated that * 
those who succeeded in getting the largest shares of the Bxche^ner • 
grants were not those whose shoes pinched most, but who scrambled 
hardest. And yet he has done more than any one else to perpetuate 
*the^, system of doles which creates these scrambles; and the present 
result of his subsidies is to perpetuate the* injustice which they have 
created, and of which hp most justly complains. The case which he 
had proved distinctly m 1870 was,' that the rate,s which needed rjjlief 
were the new rates o^the ^eat towns, and especially of London, and 
the figures Lhave quoted above show that this case is much stronger 
now. { I am unable to |how by any general figures how the new 
subsidies are disti’ibuted as , between town and country g<§nerally. 
But I have already referred to Mr. Goschen’s increased highway grant 
as one^item which hs^ increased >the share of the country at the cost 
of the towns ; and with regard to the metropolis the following state¬ 
ments show that the London ratepayer has got very much the worst 
of the siMttMnble, and receives much less than his. fair sh^ire of the new 
subsidies. * 

According to the Report of the Local Go'^eniment Board, * the 
aggregate amount actually given tq the cojmty councils and couniy* 
borough’s in.Ebgland and Wales in the Jrear 18^8-9, over and above pre¬ 
existing Treasmy grants, wa8aboat£2,000,000'; and by the same Report t 
it appears that the rates gf the metropolis in the last year there given,* 
viz., 1887-8, were £6,970,732, whilst the aggregate of the rates for the 
w'hole of England and Wales was* £27,194,836. In other words, the 
rates of London were about one-fourth of the whole of the rates of the 
count*y; and, .according to Mr. Goschen’s doctrines of 1870, the urban 
rates of the jihetropolis required relief in a larger proportion than the 
general rates of the country. * If, therefore, .the amount of rbtes 
is taken jSB the standard, London ought to have received con¬ 
siderably ^ore than one-<fonrth of the two millions of subsidy granted 
by Mr. Gosohen in aid of rates. But according to the accounts and 
estimates of the ©ondOn County COubcU for 1890, the Exchequer 
contribution for London amounted to £823,83^ whilst tim^aniount 
of the Treasury grant for which it was auhBtitute4 was £621,489 \ to 

Idib B^port, c. «iv. f Appendix, p. 692. i .i...» 4 j- 
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thii^ as a o£^ the of lSBS, e| 4 and(»]i. ratepayers, 

of ree^miig aB500,l)00, .to. were 

ent^ed* l^ave ^received oaly J200,000, loste&d of ;rai^ivi^;a imrd, or 
even a foarih, of tiie near subsidy, Loodon received only oip|ipjtw«fttai^b. 
Sihiiiar oqndasiona nlay be draWn from the local taxal^n.acotnufb,* 
From that paper it appears^that the aggregate Exchequer contanbtiiiQn 
*in England an^'Walea in 188i>r-90 was £4,805,940, whilst the prc®^r- 
tioh allotted#D London was £815,463. In other words, Londop 
received a little more than one-sixth of the whole contribution, 
whilst its rates are, as-above mentioned ono-fonrth^ ,bf the aggregate ^ 
ratM.t 

* ParliatflentaTy Paper 2*46 of 1890. 

t An article in the JSeonomist of the 21 st June 1890 confirms the abeve conclusion, 
and shows bow |he Government were prevailed upon to reduce what they bad them¬ 
selves proposed to give to London. It says :—“ The following table shows, first, how 
it was originally intended to allocate the sum of i;4,786,000 to be distributed amongst 
the local authorities of England and Wales ; second, how the allocatiob was altered 
by the decision of the Government to distribute the grant from I'lsobate.Dnty in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of previous grants in aid, instead of jn proportion to the amount of 
indoor pauiierism ; and, third, bow the payment of £4,793,000 actually ihado htst year 
was distributed. 




f 

Original 

Scheme. 

KtUmated, ^ 

* Amended 
Sohemo. 

Aotual 
DtMribuUon 
ill Tear 
ending 
Marc'h ll 
. 1380. 

Metropolis . 

• • 

£ 

963,000 

£ 

... 8.56,000 

... 1.147,000 

£ 

... 814,000 

Boroughs . 

• • 

1,179,000 

... 1,060,900 

Couhtlcs . 

• • 

2,644.000 

... 2J83,000 

2.919k000 


4,786,000 ... 4,786.000 , ... 4,793,000 

From this it will be seen that, while the metropolis has a^ually received about 
“jCISO.OOO less than the Government held at first that it vras cntitled*''to, and the 
boroughs have received nearly £120,000 less, the counties have got about £270,000 
more.”, 

, A subsequent article in the HeommiM of the 11th October 1890 contains the follow¬ 
ing statement:—“ Confining ourselves to the actual results in 1889-90, what we find 
is that a net sum of £1,933,000 was madef available for the rhltef of jates, and as the 
value.of rateable property in England and Wales is aSoui £l&0,000y000, that is equal 
to an average rate of about threepence in' the £. This relief, however, has not been 
»«qnal]y distributed. It h^ been allocated between the metropolis, the boroughs, and 
Wie counties thus :t- 

Amouni of 

: fc \ I Piicna tinned Substituted Excew of 

- Grunt*. » hevenuet. New Bevennee. 

£ £ £ . 

. Metropolis. * . 628,000 ' ... 814,000 ... 186,OOb 

Bproughs . . . .692,800 ... 1,060,000 ■ ... 468,000 

Counties . , . 1,640,000 ... 2,919,000 ... 1,279,000 


r Total . 2,860,000 . ... 4,793,000 ... 1 , 933.000 

And comparing the gain shown above with the rateelAe valuer (ft the three,divisions, 
Wfi, have the following statement I— 

" , ® Additional Revenue. 

. E»fimated J*®/*®!? 

■ * ' Rateable / , Bu^te 

Value. Amount. ' Value. 

'»'•.£ " • £ ■ d. 


Mftfopdlis. , , .'ll,000,000 ... 186,000 1*44 

Boroughs* 27,000,000 ... . 468,000 ' ... 4*02 

OfittotieSj, , *' f 2 , 000.000 ... 1,279,000^ ' 8-38 

Tot!^- ' . 150,000,000 ... 1,938,000 .« 8-09 *’ 

• Too 5nr(fen o/ ritfe# would, &>wevee, affotd a soiOider basis for comparison than 
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Certam Tory memb^S for. jLqndon there are who hare^oonaUl^ted 
themselv^ a sort of watch-dogs against what they are pleased tc> call 
the extraraganoa of the county council. * Where were ^hen 
they allowe<d other dogs to snap up so large and inequitable a share 
of'’the impeiiiJ crumbs? And wh^re, At the same time, were Mr. 
Goschen’s prindples of 1870^? » . 

.But, it may be Btu4> so far as London is concerned, all these in- 
cqualitieB havte been cured by the arrangements of 189i0| under which 
London will receive not only her proportionate share of -the uii- 
. appropriated portion pf the new duties on alcoholic liquora^*, but a 
special grant of £160,000 for her Police Superannuation Fuhi This, 
however, is far from being fhe case. As regards the unappropriated 
portion of this new, grant, it will be distributed in the same propor¬ 
tions as the Probate Duty, and if, as I have showh to be the case, * 
the distribution of that duty is unfair to London, the distribution of 
Mr. Goschen’s further dole of 1890 will be unfair too. 

As regards the grant towards police pensions, £150,000 out of 
£300,000 is no doubt a larger proportion than London would be entitled 
to if the rates or rateable falue were taken as the basis of calculation. 
But ^the Act does not take this basis; it distributes the subsidy 
according to the amount paid in police pensions in each locality.f 
j^-dopting this principle, Mr. Matthews has shownj that £150,000 is 
actually less by about £6600 than London ought, to receive,'if London's 
share of the £300,000 were made proportionate to'her police pension list. 

This, however, is not all. We must look Mr. Gqschen’s gift- 
horse in* the moPth. The real effect of this grant of £150,000 is, 
as I have said above, not so much to relieve the London ratepayers 
as to get the Government out of a -difficulty. The police case is so 

instructive _,that I may be pardoned, for stating it at'some length. 

* • 

The Police and their Pensions. 

, ^ 

The London police are paid by a Police Fund, which, consists in 
the main of a fixed rate on the metropolis, aided by an Exchequer igrant 
—^now ap Exchequer contribution. • The limit of the rate is 9d .; but the 
Government contribute a sum equivaleitt to,a 4id, rate, thus reducmg'the 
actual rate to*bd. § 3%e London ratepayers, as is well known, alone of all 
the ratepayers of Great Britain, have no voice in the management of their 

‘ . ii ■ • ' 

rateal^ value raad it would be interesting to have a return showing, for each rating 
antbority^s England and Wales, the proportion of the amount received from the 
Exchequer oontribu^on, and especially from the Erobate and Drink Datiea, to thei* 
burden of its rates, with a summary showing how it affects urban ^d rural ai^orities 
respectively. We ^onld theU see how far the relief afforded by imperial doles nas beem 
given where the shoe pinches mo^ ' ' * . * 

* Budget speech. f Folitse Abt, 1890 (53 & 54 Yiotl c. 45), s. 17, sub-s. b. 

X Sec Ms letter in Times of 14th July 18^. 

§ sec L.^ b. Act, lEyes, fi.'.24. The contribution of the Govemnient to I4»e police oi 
other counties and boroughs is cue-half the cost of tlte pay And qlotMng. • ^ 
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XJolice, and jqp control‘^ver Hie expenditure. The Home Secretary has. 
power, ^ his own discretion, to levy the ahove>men^oned rate, and has 
levied it; but/until this year, he has had power to levy no more.* 
The^Mhtropolitan Poli<» has, pn the whole, been both an efficient and a 
pojgular force! If,*in late years, it has lost something in public favour, 
this is probably due, not so mhch to ffinlts in the men themselves,.as to 
mismanagement at head-quarters, and to the fact that,* since thefdrce 
is not a municipal but an imperial force, questions of order^in the streets 
have become mixed up with imperial politics. But though an excellent, 
it is not a cheap force. , The following extracts frqm a very useful 
, memorandum printed in the Times,^ show that the pay and pension of 
the constables of the Metropolitan Police, compared with those of civil 
. servants, soldiers, sailors, and artisans, independently of any additions 
made by the Act of this year, are as follows:— * ’ 

■ 1. .4.? regarih thdr whole emohements. 

, . Current Pay. Value of Pay 

* . ’ , + Pension. 

‘*1. Constable, present average . . £74 2 0 ... £90 19 7 

2. Soldier. 48 7 8 ... 57 12 ft 

ft. A.B. sejiman R.N. . . , . 48 4 7 ... 57 2" 7 

4. Highest unskilled find lowest skUled labourer 07 12 0 ^.. 07 12 o 

“ The foregoing table shows that the pre.sent pay and pension of the con¬ 
stable compare as follow with those of the other classes 

Under Pr®- 

* sent Scale. 

Per Cent. 

“ 1. Constable more than the soldier . . . . 57f ' 

^2. (Uonstsible more than A. 13. seaman R.N.59 , 

« * :}. Constable more than highest unskilled and lowest 

skilled labour ‘ . . * . . ' . . • . 34| 

“This table doeb not show the whole of the*advantages that constable 

enjoys compared tq Class ft. Constables bave the right to ejcpect, and a 
large proportion of them actually receive,* promotion to*higher grades with 
increased rates of pay and pension,‘whereas in the labour market it is under¬ 
stood that the unskilled labourer seldom rises into the ranks of the skilled, 
nor do those in the lower gi'ades of skilled labour frequently advance to 
;; higher grades. Constables have also allowances, such as*clothes, fuel, medical 
attendance, and, in a proportion of ca.ses, lodgings at cheap rates; while on 
the other hand their wives are not allowed to trade, and they are liable to 
rmnpval from one district of London to another.' These considerations are 
“ail oiniited, but, if included/ would no doubt make the difference in favour 

of the cphstables still more marked.*' ' 

« • 

2. As rega/rds^’ptndon alone. 

“ 4#suming constables to retire after an average service of only 22 years, 
th^ pensions compare with those of the* other classes as foUows; ~ 


, ’ Percent. 

“ Constables more than civilians of similar position . 30 . 

.Constables more than soldiers.82 

Constables more than A.‘B. seaman . . . . '89 

^Constables more than' petty officer R.N. . . . ■ 17 


♦'81 & 32 VicU c. 67, • * T. Tmet, 8th July 1890. 
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. If the c!Ozi8tahl«»Jae^l^for^^fetm/«roii^d»t ?^4»M» 

peneion -is more ieK]|dier 'ami{:the> 

exce^ that of a,eiii^ Servant atnl petty o69icer ii a£td, 46 p^ oeot. 

respectively," ■ \ V 

_ - V* 1* ' ' 1 

It jftiTtlier appear iihiit ,t^e pensions of the 3Mfotfopolitan : Police 
constitute a yei^ heavy and inoriB^sing charge In his'ieport of Jtme 
last • Mr, Pinli^nSDn, the Goremtnent actuary, says: 

... ' ft ^ ^ 

l^e number of pensioners is rapidly increasing and the average annual 
pension to each' pensioner is also increasing. The charge for pensions li»t 
year £197,000. It will probably surpass £200,000 this year under a. 
continuance of the present system. ^ In 1895 it' is likely to be £250,000 a 
year, and by 1900 not far from £300,000 a year.” 

^nd he afterwards estimates the ultimate pension charge for 14,260 
men .at the existing scale at £520,000 a year, which will be 
increased to £556,500, when the* 1000 men whom Mr. Matthews is 
adding to the force come on” the pension fund. To meet these 
charges there is « small special pension fund, but it is grossly in¬ 
adequate. . In order to make good this deficiency, the Secretary of 
State has been in the habit, under the enactment mentioned below, of 
contributing out of the Metropolitan Police Fund, i.e., the Fund out of 
which the-active service- is maintained, an ever-increasing sum, which, 
in 1889-90 amounted to jll45,769,t or nearly the same amount which 
Mr. Goschen now proposes to oontribute^from the drink dutiea 

Mr. Matthews is, as above mentioned, increasing the force by lOOO 
men; and to meet. the additional expense, which will probably ex¬ 
ceed £100,000, he had no funds till Mr. Goschen came to his assist- . 
ance with £150,000 out of th6 drink duties. This subsidy will 
enable him to dispense with the wntribution he has hitherto made 
from the Police Fund to the Pension Fund, and to apply the whole 
of the 4^)lice Fund to the maintenance of the active force. , There, 
will consequently, not even. a|>- first, be any diminution of the 
present Bd. rate, or at any rate no sensible diminution; but only a 
change in its application. This, However, is not all. There, will 
inevitably, at no distant time, be a large increase in the rate. 
Hitherto, as above-mentioned, the Secretary of State has had power to 
levy a certain rate mid no more. By the Act of tliis session he has 
obtained, power to increase that rate to any amount whatever which may ’ 
be necessary, in order to pay the pensions as determined by the Act,,and 
this,without "’consuiting either.,Parliament or the ratepayers.f^ ^s 
£180,900 is about the present produce of a pemny rate in the metropolis, 
some futpre Home Secreta^ will probably have, in course of tibo, to 
impose an extra 2d. or 3d. rate in order to meet the ^^atge 
which the present pension ^stem mnfet inevitably, bnnjg with it. 

* Faxliam«atary Paper'6075, 1890, p. 191. *, 

•t Parliamentarv I^per f54 of 189P; 20 & 21 Viet. 6 , 64.,b. 15, 
f This is the effwt of s. 19, sab-ss. 1 and 4, and B. 32 of the Police Act, 181^. 
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« • 

Now» that, ia %tha j^liamentaiy discussions 

4901 'the BUI’Of last .B6fi8i<i% power,o£ mting* Ijondon 

thtusi^i^irTeri^ m the State was, far as I, tsan find, 

never even referred to. Sev^d* metropoliten members^ did indeed 
' take part iu the. discnontt&s, bnt seldom, if ever, for the pnzpesa of 
Warding the interest^ of the ratepayers. Some pf far 

from looMng to tiiese interests, were active ^ in pressing on the* 
Government an increase of the already liberal.peAsien scale, involving, 
of course, an increase in the rates, *a pressure to which Mr. Matthews, 
after resisting it successfully in the Standing Committee, partially 
succumbed in the House. ** One of these members, Mr. Baumann, dis- 
tinctly stated that his object in seeking to give London policemen an 
indefeasible title to a liberal pension after 25 years’ , service was tOtoust 
any control by the representatives pf the ratepayers if at any future 
time the management of the police should be handed over to them."^ 
Indeed, the remarkable feature throughout the very tmsatisfactory. 
discussions on thil Bill was the absence of regard for the ratepayers 
and the pressure put on the Government to be more liberal «t their 
expense. . / , 

Nor is the case as regards the rest of England very different. The 
effect of the Police Act is to level up the pensions of the cSonnty and 
borough police to those of the London police, and few remonstrances 
were heard except from Scotch members, who gallantly stood up for 
their ovm independence. 

It may be that, in the case of the police, centralisation is necessary; 
it may be that the police require much more liberal treatment than 
any other class of public servants, or indeed of other workmen. Those 
are matters too large to discuss here. But when “we are all professing 
principles of decentralisation and local self-government, do not. let us 
forget that our latest act in this important matter of the police has 
been one of centrsdisation and* imperial regulation ;. and that, under 
the combhied influence of imperial subsidies, of the police vote, and 
of a dread of strikes, the Government have obtained an unlimited 
power of rating London for police pensions; that the pensions of the 
poUce have been fixed on a most liberal scale, at the cost of the rate¬ 
payers, by the imperial Parliament; and that questions of economy have 
not been discussed as they would have been if the management of the 
police had been really local, and if those who managed the police had 
l^to find the money and to pay the bill. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the Police question, partly because 

• Set) Report of Standing Coiniiiitte>, Xq. S17 of 1890, pp. 12, 13, for moynns by Mr. 
Rur-dett«Coatts and Mr. Baumann. See also Hansa.rd, August 5, 1890, pp. 1956,1962, 
and 1956; and first schedule to the Police Act, 1890. The practical effect of the 
Act ifl'to gi-ve policemen a pension of thirty-one-fiftiethsof their pay on the sole con¬ 
dition of 25 years’ oenrice. The proposal in the Bill was thirty-fiftieths, raised by 
l|)r- Ma^ews in the .House to thirty-one-fiftieths, 

• t August ;>, p. *953. . . 
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it iUustrates the general coimeotion between‘imperial subBicUes end 
centralisation, and partly beoanse it shovrs 4bat in the reoent dnanoiaf 
arrangements London ^as* little to be gratefnlfor-^and this at a time 
when a newly constituted atid inexperienced municipal council has to 
face wants in respect of water, of'draina^, of thoronghfares, of 
improvements of all kinds, involving^ an increased expenditure of 
Immense though uncertain amount. 

I 

CoNCLDhlON. 

f « 

To conclude: We have seen that with Mr. Goschen’s settlement of 
the Local L6ans question there is every reason to be Shtisfied. As 
regards other* and more important matters, the case is veiy different. 
It has been shown that in 1870 Mr. Goschen proved that the c^se of 
local taxation which most required relief was the case of the rate- 
, paying occupier in urban districts, especially in London; and that ht» 
proposed to grant this r(‘lief, not by doles from the imperial Exchequer, 
but parley by handing over the House Duty to Ideal autliorities, and 
partly by shifting a portion of the burden from occupier to owner. It 
has also been Shown thdt in the Gbvemment measures of the last 
four*year#these principles have been entirely abandoned; that the 
ratepayers who have been most favoured have been the rural rather 
than the urban ratepayers; that the-pernicious system of doles from 
the imperial Exchequer has been extended jind intensified; that the 
i>ational finances have* been endangered and embarrassed ; that local 
independence has been weakened rather than strengthened ; and that 
the diatsribution of tlie imperial doles has beem unfair and unsatis¬ 
factory, especially to thp metropolis. There is a still more serious 
criticism upon the course thus adopted: that it has failed to tax 
the source of revenue indicated by Mr. Goschen in 1870—-viz., the 
property of owners as distinguished from occupiers of land. But 
•tliis part ©f the subject, together with the cognate subject of the Death 
Duties, must be reserved for another article. 


T ET. Farreu, 
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MR. STANLEY AND THE REAR COLUMN. 


WHAT SHOULD THE VERDIC3T BE? 


S IX months ago we were all on onr knees before Mr. Stanley and 
his companions as heroes returned from a forlorn hope, in the 
results of wliich the whole civilised world was interested. We knew 
there had been mismanagement and trouble with the rear column, and 
ugly rumours had at one time been circulated as to blood-curdling 
horrors, in which some of the members of the expedition had token 
part. But these, we had been assured by those vtho ought to know, 
and whose word we trusted, were “ vi][p calumnies ” without founda¬ 
tion in reality. One of the chief agents in disseminating these 
rumours was induced to refract, and his retractation was published. 
In the unprecedented excitefuent attending Stanley’*s return, in our 
unlimited admiration of the great feat which he had performed, in re¬ 
membrance of his past great d^eds as the discoverer of the Congo, 
and of his services to Livingstone, we were not inclined to make 
much of any mistakes that had been committed. We gave ourselves 
up to unbridled hero-worship. Stanley and his comi>auions accepted 
it all as their due; and the Emin Belief Committee smiled in apparent 
. self-approval as the agents who had initiated, and devised, and 
found the money, for ** one of the most Iremarkable expeditions on 
record.** 

Yet all the while Mr. Stanley and the Committee and at least one of 
his young officers laievv in their lieaits of deeds which, had the facts 
come out at the time, wobld have tempered the adulation with loathing. 
Think what would have been the effect on that immense eager 
and beaming audience in the Albert Hall had some one got 
up and told them of the horrors of Vambuya, and of the candibal 
fes^t at which JTrfbieson assisted. ’^The bitterness that nW pos¬ 
sesses whe pnbllo mihd under the revelations which have been defiling 
•toL. Lvm'. 3 1 ' 
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the papers day 
ccamcfeicwa ‘ 'Aat'? 
homage of 

as si? moi^B 

that '^Eter alh’'#l^;'.hi^^'’h^‘feet of’''ol^^ 'tli^ati’ihvaU iespepto>he'lsll£lic|^;-; 
othei* men, Tfre sfifilc l^g hiiti;d to the head ttf g(3d .with #h^ btaly,. 
the great few me mrdowed. Xt is reaUy not easy to bring out in 
array the si^leiit facts of this strange e?peditio&, to lorm a trae. 
estimfde 'emdence which has been placed before ns as to the 
conduct i|f.. the rear oolnmn, and to pronounce a verdict in a(?:ordance 
therewithi' a vwdict which will render even justice to aU. We cannot 
pretend do so, but^let ns try to state the main points of Ihe case 
briefly^ laying inckerings as to secondary mm^ters out of acoouht; 

Hhfe ostensible object of the expedition of which Mr. St&l^ 
eagerly accepted the leadership was to relieve Emin Pasha, who, 
with his people, was supp<^d to be in daily peril of being overw 
whebned by the Mahdists. The enthusiasm of the dviUsed world 
was aroused on behalf of the beleagured hero, and every step of 
Mr/Stanly’s, progress was watched with strained interest. It would 
seem asr if at first Mr. Stanley had been convinced that the best route 
by ' which to reach his goal was by the East coast, either through 
Mium Land or by the South mid West of Victoria Nyanza. Was not 
this aiso the opinion of the bulk of the Emin Committee? We 
hawe heard it so stm^ed op the best pofeiable authority. As 
we know, preparations were actually made to take the East coast 
route, when a letter, dated January 7, 1887, was received from the 
King of the B^gicms, informing Mr. Stimley that unless he took' the 
Congo route the king could not sanction his going with the exp^ 
dition.* Mr. Stanley irt; the time* a retadning salary from the 
king. There was nothing for it, apparently, but to take the Opn^; 
route, or for Mr. Stanley to resign the leadership. Mr. Stanley^ hiad 
made up hiU mind to lead this expedition whatever route was chosen, 
and so, to pleaae the Bang of the Belgians, the Congo was adopted# 
No dun^*!f *he Mng hoped |ftat some good would accrue to thet Congo ' 
Free'''lSl^te^ thio^h an nfflfetplored part' of which Mr. Stanley would 
havO^''^^:Ml 9 |^u^ Thus it became impossible to consider, the 
que^O^ '^ with a single eye to tl:^ ostensible object ql 
expeiii^ofiLJr' iMr- Stanley at the tame made cmt a strong cate 
Con;gO'’»pU^ j we cannot regard him as an unbiassed authoiityj; 

^ wte- kUown to a. s^ect ^ at the time the 
sterted; Is^'to to allj that beside relteving 

having, ad- ^ of the Kin^ of the Belg^^ /Mr. 

Stanley*undertq<^ to ^ look after, l^e intereste^ of the 
Africa Compthy/^theto in teuiue pf fmrnwdion. The 
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raU^:. i^flixence aroimd the gfea^ lakes. The 

Boaxd; ^ i^e iSmin Belief Coma#tea ware, |)»ractL> 

<5alfy out the purpose tibe latter, it was 

tlu>^^ that Stani^ ua^ht w^preiu^ the.interests bl fprmer. 
Wh^ .B is a pit^ t3sat auy should hate been brbhgjht to bear 

by. tlU Bong d the Bel^iaus, we can find no faulfc with Mr. Stanley , 
for undertaking to promoto Biit^h interests; but it is well to bear 
in mind ihat he had to keep these vcWious objects before him, as it 
Itell^ to esplain sev^al things ooniiected with ^ the exp^tion. 
We know from Mr. Stanly himself, as weU as from, Mr. Jephson and 
Dr. Peters, that Emin was urged to settle with his people in Kavirondo, 
on the north-east of Victoria Kyauza, within the territory for which 
the company obtained a charter in 1888. Emin was. also, it seems, 
offered* service with the Congo Free ’State; so th&t it is no. wonder he 
was somewbal^perplexed as to the best course for him to take. Thus 
it is clear that the objects of the expedition were compUoated, and 
the route can hardly be said to have been chosen with a disinterested 
view to the relief of Emin Pasha. 

The expedition was necessarily of a semi-military chmaoter;' it 
was commissioned by the Khedive to relieve his beleaguered garrison 
at Wadelai, and Ibis ought to be borne in mind in considering the 
severe discipline which prevailed. It w^ bound to prepare itself for 
fighting, and the officers should have been cbbsen solely |or their 
suitability to the special circumstances, precisely as they would have 
been for a regular military campaign. As to .whether any expedition, 
military or other, has a right to fight its way through Africa, and 
to requisition food from natives who have only snppli^ sufficient for them^ 
selves, this is a subject which we will nob discuss at present. With 
regard to the choice of officers, were there any influences at work apart 
firom the question of the fitness/>f the canffidates for the work they 
to perform ? Stairs and Kelson and Troup and Bonny were, so 
far as we are aware, selected simply because they seemed to be the 
b^ men from amcmg many candidates. Stairs was a young Canadian 
t^ffioedf of Engineers, eager to distinguish himself wid obtain promotion, 
add wBh a single eye to duty. Nelson had had experience as an officer 
ih .^Skmth Africa, though his strength was hot what appearances indi- 
cj^faed. ' Troup had already had large Congo experience; while Bonny, 
a.sejejei^ in the Army Medical Department, had also been in South 
Aifjfiea, and showed himself, we* must say, possessed of a dogged 
sento'hf duty. Jephson, a relative of tlie Countess de*Nq^iUes, who 
ochtanbutod AlOOO to the relief fund, happily turned out. one of the 
best.m^ on the exp^tion. Jameson turned up at the last mpment, 
as -he, told a friend, to go <m this expedition at any cost, 
IB^'ofEer'qf of £1000 was at once accepted, in spite of his 

slende^ aj^gieihanoft. • ^e Committee required all the. money it could 
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command. Mr. Jame^li’9 grea^ interest jin. iKdlecting-natural 
tifltoiy spedmens’ ena'in' j^^iNi^^^ tHA 
to admit, that heaeal^a^l^ot^lit te dd w 

expedition. He. iii^;lie 0 d Africiii iati^ rdl^ortEr 


western Atlienc^ Barttelot, it %■ stated, i^ mti^Acad.%j'a. 

War Office irien^; ‘end had Inrd Wdlseley and bth^ infl&f^ial ^^^ple 
to back him. AbC'Stanley knew something about the Mijor^s 
careerl ^The h^or himself, as wek:oow from a tinstworth’y aiifhbrfty, 
told Mr. Sternli^ that hitherto he had not been able to get on with 
natiree, bathe -^omised faithfully to reform. How mudi Mr. Stanley 
exactly knew about tbe Major's Egyptian record, which many officers 
who served with him, assure ns proved him a man of the most 
ungovernable temper and a merciless disciplinarian, it is hard to 
say. ’Mr.; Bosworth Smith informs us “ that the traveller of all 
othesrs most entitled to give advice to Mr. Stanley when starting 
on his expedition, a memW of the Emin Relief Committee, implored 
him not to take Major Barttelot with him,. on the ground of his 
ungovernable temper and of his notorious hatred of the natives.” 
The Major had had a sunstroke in Cyprus, where, moreover, he 


was certainly no great favourite with his fellow-officers, who 
generally referred to him as “ mad,” If Mr. Stanley selected 
Barttelot with knowledge his real character, it may have been 
because he thought it necessary to have an exta^me disdplinarian 
on the expedition. Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
Briii^ Government was actively interesting itself in the expedition, 
and therefore the recommendation of a man like Lord Wolseley could 


^not be despised. At the same time, it must be admitted that after 
reading Barttelot’s diaries, the logs of Bonny and Jameson, and the 
books and lettears of Ward and Troup,* one is forced to the conclusion 
that the unfortunate Major did endeavour to do his duty loyally, vdfh 
a legitimate eye to future promotion. His notions of soldierfy duty 
and military dismpline were of the most uncompromising character. 

The general sum of all this seems to be that Mr. Stanley does nbt 
seem to have had an absolutely free band in the choice of officers, any 
more th^. he had in the choice of route. Any court Of public opink>n, 
before pronounmng a verdict on the conduct of the expedition,, ir^nld 
demiahA to know^ what induenees had weight in both cases, and who 
wei^ iisspionsible for bringing these influences to bear. If Bfr. Stant^ 
assumed th* entire responsibility, then he would have to prove' thkt 
notidn!^ l^t their fitness for the woik of thd expedition ruled 
selection of officers. But it is doubtful whether he could be allc^^ to 
asiwme'bntire re^fkkisil^t^^ The tJommiitee behind him'were‘the 
initiator of the: nxpedition^ pfraetically authorised by her ISajefei^’s 
Govemniint to undertake the reKef of Emin. They employed JftI i^^n- 
ley to carry’'out their obj^t, Imdw;^ bouhd to satisfy Ihems^viS^^ 
his pklus werethose best oalcttlsted to promote that olgeotl M. 
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of t%em, it i8«ai^ of the Congo I'outi&^ IJirwisely what 

pioj^rtion of. upon her Maje^’S 

n^jBot jnihto point being H at ^ Mr. 

Staley w tc .W^nej. for, this diaastera that happened to the» esp8ditioti. 

^ _ : ^d.Babject the opiOp<tei^on of the rank and file of l^te expedi¬ 
tion need^ not cpneidw. , NecesMurily, the 600 men .engag^ at ' 
l^nafibar were a nuxed lot, most of them were slaves hired from 
thejtf masters. If the expedition wem to be carried out at all, it. was 
inevitable.to engage men in this way, just as it was necessary for the 
expedition to be prepared to fight its way, through the Continent. 
The questions suggested l:y these points are too large to discuss 
here, and do not affect the matter immediately at issue. 

There was another arrangement, however, which bears very closely 
on the question of responsibility for the disasters to the rear-column— 
that made with Tippy Tip, by which that powerful aud, wily Arab 
was made governor of the Falls Station, and undertook to supply 
600 men to accompany the expedition after it left the Congo. The 
morality pf this arrangement we shall not discuss, Did it, conduce 
to the success or otherwise of the expedition ? Was it indispensable ? 
In vol. i. of “ Darkest Africa,” Mr. Stanley sAys;—“His aid was not 
required to enable me to reach Emin Pasha, or to show the road. 
There are four good roads to Wadelai from the Congo ; one of them 
was in Tippu Tip's power, the remaining three are clear of him, and 
his myriads.” At the same time, he tells us he found “ Tippu fully 
prepared for any eventuality—to fight me, or be employed, by me.” 
Again, “ If I discovered hostile intentions, my idea was to give him 
a wide berth.” Why, then, since it would seem that Tippu’s hostility 


Vas not to be feared, was he engaged in connection with the expedi¬ 
tion ? A.8 .we learn on p. 64 of vol. i., it was to famish men to convey 
the^enty-five tons of ivory which Emin possessed, and which could 
1m sold to defray the expenses of the expedition : at the same time, 
these, men could be utilised in oonveylng ammunition to Emin. Here, 
Ihen, iWas anpther element of risk. Mr, Stanley knew Tippu well, and 
far it was safe to make tbe success of the expedition in the least 
dependent on his promises. 

.The^fe, then, were the conditions under which the expedition left 
i^ake its way to the Congo. Ail the officers except Stairs 
ai^ Jephs^ hadi had African experience; Troup and Ward on the 
its^, Jamespn and Bonny in South i^frica, and Barttelot in 
the ^udan, , But the experience of those last three was ol little use 
in. Afrioa, On the Congo itself trouble began. It is dear 

from,, sdi the evidence that there was wholesale hogging of the Zi^i- 

over the ground; though Stanley, M his 
inl^uciti^S, cou:^l]ed his officers to temper discipline with ifiercy. 
Sfranley is an exacting ,masteT, he himself will admit. not 

given to making allowances, 'at least for white men; itod there 
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is no doubt t5h»b; fiwm tW titae the 
he succeed^ in e^ranj^ng W Officers, Vltd bad' tiBrek 
tomed to a leader of bis' imperious staui]^. ,; ’llnB* ‘^dith the 
of sttffioieUttranspprt, the famine on ^e river, the d^ily aiapUg 

the. 2ianzibaT2s and Smidanese, the maddening climate, must all, have 
contributed to the dehioiulisation of the exp^itioh before it reeksbed 
Yambuya, where Ihfe real hard work was to begin. Stanley mi^t have 
had opportUniify of observing th^ conduct of all the officers on the way 
up the liver. It is not clear how far Barttelot on the river jotimey 
showed his want of tact, his lc»thing of the black man, his 
ungpvem^le temper, his unrestrained cruelty in administering 
punishia'^. Mr. Troup has stated, in one of his communica¬ 
tions to " the Time», that Barttelot did no more than Stanley 
him^f, did. If by this he means that Stanley flogged men 
to - death, then Mr. Troup should give specific instances. If 
he does not mean that Stanley was as cruel us Barttelot, then 
h|s .statemmit is unintelligible. If he does, then it is a case of 

like master like' manbut so far there is no> proof. As a 
matter of, fact, flogging the wretched men seems to have been the 
normal method among ail the officers of getting them to work. It is 
evident, from the long harangue which Mr. Stanley reports in his 
volume afe haying been delivered to Major Barttelot immediately before 
the advance oUlumn left Yambuya, that he knew it was a risW thing 
to leave Barttelot in charge of the rear-column. In short, all P^denoe 
goes to prove that Mr. Stanley must have been aware that Barttelot 
was by no means the best man for so critical a xwst as that at Yam¬ 
buya, that he had not the tact necessary to succeed with so peculiar a 
character as Tippu Tip. He now maintains that he had no alterna¬ 
tive, as'the Major was the senior,officer. On the other. hand, Mr. 
Stanley has never shown himself tefader to anyone’s feelings,^ if it 
suited his purpose to be otberwise. There is, of course, no doul^ that 
the Major would have resented being placed under any of the other 
officers dT the rear-column. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Stanley considered the qualificalaons bf 
the various members of his staff with the sole view bf seleetiiig the 
offioar suited to the appointment at Yambuya, Sergeant l^ny 
he wdaffi compelled to set aside; it is not likely that any cxf ibe 
otb«p'biffioers would have agreed to serve under Jim. ,|,l4eutjfeb|nb 
Stairs was iippajrently’^ ^ying of enteric fever, apd had ne been left 
behind would pi^bably not have survived. Mr. Jephson bad hadyio 
other €pg[^ehoe .beyond what he gsdhed on the Congo; although 
events proved that he .might have b^n a very suitable man the 
post Dr.- I^ke was out of the ^estion, an^ Mr.' N©}aoh,''^ile 
a good !§ecbnd, was totally incapable of leadership. The ifii^ "m%ht 
be saidji^ Jameson, Ward, and Troup, none <£ them s^mg;®^. 
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Thus ifr :is |3^ was ia. a, dilemma; though 

nii^i^.':(5£ml(a prov^,'th^vj^e appoint¬ 
ing'af,,the-man next hot’' Pncler 

thejBe -wix^jnstah4®ai <ai; . a^mption that ;hei, Was 

1x>un^ to ^ (m^ HpipstVll^^ that he was almost; s^nt up 

to ^e selekJtiph of But wae he himself bound ib push on 

i&d he stoy^y W® may.be sure that Tippu would have been ,ecmi- 
pt^Ued to produee his six hundred men within awery few weelm, and 
surely Bt^ley could have caught up the advance column before it • 
left the forest. It seems, a pity, then, that he did not select from 
,toe hundreds of applicants, some of them first-rate men, one who 
approached his own strength and African experienfce, and who, if the 
leader succumbi^, would have been able to step into his shoes. Such 
a man would have been found in Mr. Joseph Thomson,.who offered 
his services, and of whose unflinching loyalty there could be no 
doubt. Mr. Stanley refers to Mr. Thomson’s offer, but no reason 
is argued for its rejection. Mr. Stanley himself is of strength bo 
superhuman that he need not have feared tbe strongest obtamable 
man as his second. But with the material he had at his command at 
Yambuya, and, always supposing that he himself could not stay 
, behind, it is difiicnlt to see how he could have acted otherwise than 
he did, unless, indeed, he had sent Barttelot back to England. 

It would be absurd to allege that Major Barttelot h|^ no good 
points in his character. His journal, his letters home, the testimony 
uf some of his fellow-officers, prove that he could be both tender and 
loyal. But he was a man of restless energy, and living as he did 
tied dowii at Yambuya, in the midst of savagety, whmre human life 
was valueless, where cruelty was rampant, and human suffeimg 
regarded with absolute indifference, iU a climate which renders every 
^. .white man more -or less insame, the latent savagery of his nature 
was evoked to an abnormal extent. DiiroipUne of a primitive character 
iiS no doubt absolutely required in an expedition composed of^ such 
elements as Mr. Stanley took up the Congo; but deliberately flogging 
rnsn, to death could only be the outcome of an essentially cruel nature. 
2^0 wonder^en that Barttolot was hated by blacks and Arabs ; and 
j he know it. JSTo wond^ that a man with such utter want of 
! aad. 8^^ found it impossible to win the favour of Tippu Tip. 

. .i.-'.-A gaaajyt -ia evident that the 400 men with whom Mr, Stanley left 
’^^^&mb 03 ^K|iere the picked men of the expedition, though that may 
lilting much; the bulk of t^rae left behind wera>reduced to 
pf;c0inple$e weakness by want of sufficient food, over-fetigue, 
su^^reokless punishment. Btiil we can hardly blame Mr. Stanley 
the . best men for the advance column. Tin men , left 
^li^indy^bad ’^0 to immediate action, and he may w<dl have 

food and rest they would |ia^, ,time to 
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recover before following in bisi^ ft^ateps. Uiiloii^QXtate^ l^e su|>ply of 
food available in 4be i^Mp Seeins to baVe b^ inaideqiiat# $ ;tbi iiidia- 
criminate uae of manioc b^ . lamentable resblta'^' and tbe llog' 
^ngs that went!, oh gave; Ibe men li^le^bhance to i^ver tbeir 
strength. , So that-.when, in AngUst i88B, Mr, Stamley wM once 
,more witb the, ,r«ar •Column, he found the hemnab^b in the'mo^ 
deplorable bondition,^ *' 

Mr. Stanl% jitatee that the rear column came to grief because the 
officers did hot; carry but his orders. He blames the othem for not' 
arres^ng Hai^telot in bis mad career; tfiey rightly enough answer that 
would have heen mutiny, and would almost certainly have led to a 
rising amohg the Macks, perhaps to a massacre. Had such a step 
been uheuCceSsful, Mr. Stanley would have been the first to bla^e the> 
mutin^r8» We have Bonny’s testimony that, if Troup had not Irft 
he would have died. Ward was sent down the river by Barttelot. 
Only Bonny and Jameson were thus left behind, and, as a matter of 
fact, there was in the end only Bonny to keep the Major in check. 
!]^hi^elot’s fellow-officers cannot be blamed for allowing him to retain 
the post in which Mr. Stanley placed him; they seem to have* done 
their best to restrain him from the flogging atrocities. It should be 
remembered that Bonny had only the rank of a sergeant, and was not 
even mentioned in Stanley’s last instructions as an officer to be consulted. 
Neithi^r Jameson, nor Ward, nor Troup, impresses one as a strong man, 
and it is hkrdly fair for Mr. Stanley to blame them for the lack of a 
strength to which they were not bom. Mr. Stanley’s accusation as to 
sending supplies, including some of his own clothing, down the river, 
without any pretext for so doing, has not borne investigation. It has 
Ijeen shown Ibat the officers of the rear column only carried out his 
own instructions in sending off what baggage could be spared; aind 
it seems clear from the' various narratives that this was not done: 
without serious delibeiution. Some of the other petty recriminations 
will not bear examination, and have little to do with the real issue. 

As to the prolonged stay (from June 1887 to June 1888) m the 
Camp'at Tan^nya, let us recall the sentence in Mr. Stanley’s instruc¬ 
tions to ^utteiot. If Tippu famished 600 men, the coHimn was to 
go on at once with all its baggage. If less than 600, a proportionate 
qnanUty^^ of baggs^e was to be dispensed with. Bather, however, tium ' 
leave too much behind, **it would be better to make,two;m^che8 ;of 
six milea each;^ if you prefer marching to staying for oar sa-mval.” , 
The naturahiut^retation of thm is tiiat Mr. Stanley thought it prb- 
bable ihe oblumn might prefer staying where they were if Tippu ^d 
not furnish them iwBli mm enough to take on the necessary baggage ; 
and tbid; if they did so, they were not to be blamed. That was ueis 
taiuly the interpretation put upon the instructiohfe by the officers ; 
they cannot, therefore, be accused pf Iwving disobeyed ihstruotj^., 
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As to Tlppu% tolhm men till almost a year after Stanley 

liad left) it 4°^ W altogether to blame. All 

his oWn menu seem to hh# b^a away, and it was difficult to get 
together 600 men from, the region round Nyangw^ Moteover, 
3taidey knew, the AJEidcan oharadier so well that he quite, reckoned 
on delay. Again, Barttelot lacked ihe necessary tact, and imne of., 
the others Vere strong enough to deal with Tippn; it was a task 
which only Stanley himself was equal to. 

It is quite evident that Yambuya Camp became, after the first few 
months’ waiting, a place of unutterable despair for wery one in it, a 
hell otr earth.” No wonder that demoralisation became universal! 
hJven with all the risks that would have attended moving forward with 
an inadequate force, the reacts could hardly have been worse than 
those which actually atteiided the year’s wallowing in camp at 
Yambuya. Neither Stanley himself, nor Mr. Joseph Ihomson, nor 
Mr. H. H. Johnston 'would have succumbed as Major Barttelot and 
his companions did. Mr. Stanley is right when he maintains that 
anything would have been better than rotting at Yambuya; even if 
they coaid have crept on at the rate of only a mile a day, the move¬ 
ment would have staved off* the demoralisation which mined the rear- 
column. 

A& to the death of Major Barttelot, the evidence as to the details is 
confiibting. Bonny himself was not an eye-witness oT tbe final scene, 
but we cannot doubt the essential truth of his record made ^ the time. 
From his log, written at the time, it is clear that the Major did not 
actually strike the woman who was beating the drum and singing; he 
only threatened to do so. Let us believe he did not mean to carry 
his threat into execution. No man who knows Africans, and is really 
desirous of getting on with them, would dream of interfering with their 
morning and evening rejoicinga; it is one more piece of evidence of 
the Major’s complete incapacity for his post. He brought his death on 
himself, and the wonder is that it did not come sooner. Bonny, it 
must be said, displayed great pluck and presence of mind: even if we 
make, allowance for the feet that he wrote his own record, it is clear 
that he saved the rear column from wreck. Unfortunately one cannot 
buh suspect that Mr. Bonny has not been altogether without bias in 
his recent statements. Since he retnmed to England, has *hot his 
attitude'to. Mr. Stanley markedly changed? Was he not at first 
greath^ emmttered a^nst his leader. 

As to tlie i:^dent which many consider the most deplorable in the 
melimdioly record of the rear column—the part taken by Mr. Jameson 
in ^’’^aainibai feast-^tbe evidence is certainly conflicting. Mr. Troup 
stated bai oim of his communications to the Times, that when showing 
hbn ibe idcetcfeeb Jaf^eson averred that he pnly happened to turn tip 
whei^ ibe^imnnibid Teast was going on. Evidently he was ashamed to 
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tell the whole truth. . us not 

letter to the Cbrntnittee.,; statement,«»? to oiM5^'to ;gi?e 

the 'handkerchid&, ,Tem^^txiting' the tystore the thst, ■ 

Xxreceded t^s, u^ll not be^ examinatsomHis .btsroir, and 

surprise at what foUowed is In curious obntoast to his cod 
-in sketching the,scenes, even if that were done ’On 3 ^^ 

as he states jn Ids’letter to the Committee. He told 
he sketched onlj s<nne of. the pictures from description, implying that 
he did others on/the spot. In his own letter he tells iis he w«^ 
present from the beginning, and even if he did not actually,buy the, 
girl, it is difficult for an ordinaiy stay-at-home Englishm^, with 
the common-place sentiments of humanity, to understand why he 
sat out the savage qrgie and never lift|!d a hand or uttered a word 
to save the poor girl. He is condemned out of his own mouth.* 
Mr. Jameson’s friends describe him as a quiet, gentlemanly, pleasant 
fellow, and when the story first came out some of them declared 
that they simply did not believe it; it was impossible. Most of us, 
no doubt, have abnormalities about us. . Perhaps if some of us lived 
for months amid savage surroundings, where hnman life is valueless, 
we might hark back, to some extent, to our ancestral condition; 
but it is difficult to realise how any English gentleman could have 
lodked on at the deliberate butchery of a little girl, even a black 
one, with as much coolness as if it were a scientific experiment.'^ The 
most, mercuul excuse we have had urged in his favour is that “ poor 
Jamie was not in his sober senses ”; and this is likely enough, on 
the testimony of those who were intimately acquainted with his habits 
in Africa. 


When the . Committee asked. Assad Farran to retract (Sept. 25,, 
1888) hi^ statement, they declared they had no information on the 
subject of the acKmsations against Jameson and Barttolof'i csieept 
whatappeared in the newspapers. Mr. Troup now tells us they, had 
his report on September 15, and idust have had the information Iwraa 
that. There is dearly some further explanation required from i^hi^ 
Committee. 


There were prevarications, blunders, and misunderstanding^ ^is 
exp^tioai from, the beginning. Government put forward a qoasi^ 
privat^xjctmmittee to accomplish its double object; the King of the 
Belgpan^ itfAntod, in torn, a share of the spoU. OSe best mea^ to 
accom^ish/thQ ostensible purpose of ,the e3q>edition Could never bave 
had perfectly unbiassed consideration. . And yet we are sure not one 
member of the Committee would have had anything to do .wi^^the 
expedition odald he have foreseen Its horrible accompamments,-?-ii£ii^ 
of all Sir William Haokinhon. Bat the great question fdr .,Mr. 
Stanley’s admirers is how far was he to blame &r the deznqrtiiisat^bn 
of the rear cdumh and the resulting honors. He himsehE .is a^'S^ct 
disciplinarian, but no one has evOr proved against himi dcHherale 
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eraehijrto 'uafeiveBj could ha Kave kept Barttelot and Jameson under 
his ey<0, things wSs ha?© to deplore would nevwr ha^e happened. 
OsilsuQly the 'neoessit^*which he felt of hurrying in hot haste up 
famliie^stridben Congo a^d through the dreadful forest may have led 
him to do things whidb he himself repents, and which may have had 
a bad influence on his ofBoera But the groat point is, did he engage^ 
Major Barttelot with a full knowledge of his past career, and was his 
experience of the Major’s conduct on the river such as to justify his 
leaving him in command at Yambuya ? If the former, under what 
pressure did he do what he never would have done if left to his own 
judgment ? We do not know enough to be able to give a definite 
answer to these questions ; nor do we know what value tn place on the 
mass.of conflicting statements that have been,published during the 
past six months. I’ossibly the half has not been told, and therefore 
we are nt>t in a position to pronounce a verdict on all concerned. A 
Commission, a civil, and a criminal trial have all been suggested; but 
would the result be more telling for the fiiture than^the humiliating 
exposure which has already taken place ? And have we not bad 
horrors enough ? It must, too, bo remembered that the expedition 
was one-half at least a military expedition sent out by the Egyptian 
Government. 

Be it remembered tlial Mr. Stanley’s supreme position as the 
gre^lost of living pioneer explorers is not at stake; only his share of 
responsibility for the conduct of the expedition as a whole. So far av 
existing information enables us, we have tried to define that. But 
probably both he and the three surviving oflieers of the rear column 
would wish that a thorough investigation should be held, since all are 
confident in the rectitude of their intentions and conduct. 

One thing more let us remark in conclusion. We do well to hang 
our heads at the thought thot^uoh deeds should have been done by 
Englishmen } but we may iind some consolation in the fact that it is 
because of their very unwontedness in the records of modern British 
enterpnse that all the world is ringing with them. 



IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE 

WAY OUT." 


Ij^EW books upon their first appearance have received so much atten- 
Jl tiou as “ in Darkest England, and the Way Out,” published by 
(General Booth. Nearly all the leading journals have given a 
summary of the contents, and most of them ba\'e also criticised it 
more or less favourably. Nor is this surprising, for it deals with one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest^ problem of the age, and fomitSktes 
a scheme which the author believes will, if carried out, regenerate the 
lowest strata of society. The writer of the book is himself a remark¬ 
able character, for no unprejudiced person, however he may differ 
from the theology of the Salvationists or object to the methods they 
adopt to propagate their views, can deny the great work which General 
Booth 1ms accomplished. A very slight acquaintance with this work, 
or intercourse with the members of the Salvation Army, will con¬ 
vince any fair-minded inquirer that its success in reclaiming the 
outcasts and turning multitudes from a life of degradation to one of 
virtue is little short of miraculous. That within a comparatively 
short period sO many thousands of the poorest classes, who were 
living in misery and vice, have been iiersoaded to renounce their 
vicious habits and entirely to deny tbemselves the indulgence in 
strong drink and tobacco, the two greatest luxuries of the class to 
which they belong, and io bind themselves together for the siving of 
those of their fellow-met\. who are now in the same state of degrada¬ 
tion as they*themselves once were, may well be characterised as the 
most remarkable phenomenon of the day. % 

'I’he style in which the book is written is well worthy of the subject 
on which it treats, and the graphic description of,the present state Of 
the classes with which the writer desires to dcaljs filU of intense 
interest and pathos. The following extracts will give some idea ('Of 
the tone of the book itself:-— 
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LiUUUElfXS ox THE EuBANKUEirr. . 

Here, between the ^€?i^lO aad Blackffiara, I found tlie|«>OT- wrett*li,t*s 
by the floore; a^ost ^e*y seat contained its full complenieht dx, all 
reclining, id v^oub poetm?^ "and nearly all fast asleep, Jin<Et'as.Big Ben 
strikes tiroj the moon flaehjh^ across the Tliomes and lighting up the stonc' 
work of the. embankment^ bnngs into relief the pitiable spectacle. Here, on 
the stone abutments, which afford a slight protection from the biting wiiul. 
are s(K>res of men lying side by side, huddled together for wwmth, and, o^* 
course, without any other covering than their ordinary clothing, which is 
scantyenoxigh at^ b(^t. Some have laid down a few pieces of waste paper by 
way of taking the chill off the stones, but the majority are too tired even for 
that, and the nightly toilet of most consists o,f first removing the hat, swath¬ 
ing the head in whatever old rag nuiy be doing duty as a. handkerchief, and 
then replacing the hat.” • 

NoHADS of OlVlUSATlOK. 

“ !IV> vciy many, even of those who live in London, it nwy be nc\k s that 
there are so many hundreds that sleep out of doors every night. When w«* 
are snugly tucked in our own beds we are apt to forget the multitudes out¬ 
side who are shivering the long hours through on the hard stone seats in 
the open, or under the ai'cbes <rf the railway. Being broken-spirited folk 
fur the most part, these seldom make their voices audible; now and again, 
however, a harsh cry from the depths is heard. Here,*for instance, is oin- 
such case. A speaker was haranguing a small knot of twenty or thirty iner). 

‘ My lads,’ he commenced, ‘ this land o’ work can’t last for ever.’ (Deep ami 
eam^t exclamations, ‘ It can’t 1 It shan't! ’) ^ "Well, boys,’ continued the 
speaker, * sdmebody’ll have to find a road out o’ this. What we want is 
honest work; and what I propose is, egeh of you gets fifty mates to join y^)u : 
that^l make 1200 starving chaps,’ ‘And then?’ asked several gaunt and 
hungiy-looking men excitedly. ‘Why, then,’ continued the leader—‘ Whx. 
then, interrupted a ttadaverous looking man from the farthest end of the cellar, 
‘of course 'we’ll make a — London job of it, eh ! ’ * No, no,’ hastily inter¬ 
rupted my friend, ‘ we ’ll go p<^aceable about it, chaps; well go in a liody to the 
Town Hall, and show our poverty and ask for work. We’ll take the women 
and children with too.’ (* Too ragged ! Too starx'ed ! They ain’t walk it! ’) 

‘ Let UH go a thousand strong, and ask for work and bre,^ !' A.sk work ! 
It’s always w'ork tiiey ask ; the Dixine curse is to them the most blessed of 
lieneoietions.” • 

The Hunt pok Work. 

“ Last year a man, whose name was never known, sudtlenly stumblwl and 
fell. It was thought he was drunk, but he had fainted; he was taken to St. 
Oemge’s Hospital, where he died. It appeared that he had, according to his 
own-'Sde, walked up from Liverpool, and had been -without food for five days; 
the dbct^, however, said ho had gone longer than that. The-jury returned 
R.verdict of death from starvation. Without foot! for five days or longer! 
Who ever has experienced the sinking sensation that is felt when ev«‘u a 
tingle meal has been sacrificed may form some iilea of what kind of >low 
iarltaae..]dilod that man.” 

; - Ax Imhense Problem. 

1$88 the a-verago daily number of unemployed in ladldon was esti- 
mated bv fcho Mansion House fJonimittee at 20,000. Men bimgering to 
dea^ for .fock^f opportunity to earn a crust. This is the jaublem that 
uudwiies'all quMfbions of Trade Unionism, and all schemes for the improve- 
thb ecmditlc^ of the industrial classes. Tliere is no gainsaying the 
%ainen«ty of prolalem; it is appalling enough to make us despair. But 
tbpse h^lio 4® wot put their.trust in man alone have no right to c^pair. To 
Mespaitr is to lose faith; to despair is to forget God.” 
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On TiiB Vebub of the Abv«s; 

* 

I have Hpoken of the houseleHs poor; each of these repa:<eseai» a point la 
Lhe Rcale of imipan saffermg below that of those tHbo have still oonmved to 
keep a shelter over their heads. * A home is a home be it ever so low,' and 
Die desperate tenacity to whicdi the < poor will clhig to the last^Semblaace of 
one is very touching. It is bad for a single man to eonfront the siantggle for 
^lih* in the streets and casual wards, hut how much more terriide must it be 
tor a murried man, with his wife and. children, to lie turned otxb in the 
streets ! So lon^ as the family has a Itiix' into which it can creep at night,, 
he keeps his footing. But when lio loses that sohtary foothold, then arrives 
the time when, if there ho such h thing as Christian comiwssion, for the 
helping hand to be* held out to sa^ e him from the vortex that sneks hint 
•lovmward, aye, downward to the hopeless under-strata of crime and 
despair.” 

After transcribing, a letter from a poor man driven to commit 
suicide from absolute want he adds :— 

** This is an authentic human document, a transcript from the life of one 
amongst thousands who go down inarticulate into the depths; they die, and 
make no sign; or, woi*so still, they continue to cxiiat, carrying aboc^t with 
them year after year the bitter ashes from which the fumaio of misfortune 
has burnt away all joy and hopennd strength. Wlmt is to be done ? To 
assist all such by direct dnanci^ advance woid<l diag even a Bothschild into 
the gutter. And what else can be done ? Yet sometliing else must be done 
if Christianity is not to be a mockery to jieiishing men. - ‘ I^et things alone.' 
The laws of supply ami demand mid all the rest of excuses by‘ whkili those 
who stand on firm ground salve their eonscieuces when they leave their 
brother to sink. How do they look when we apply them to the actual loss 
of life at sea ? Hoes ‘ Let things alone' man the lifekiat ? Will the law 
of political economy save the jdiipwrecked sailor fiom the boiling siuft 
We wont a social lifeboat institution, a social lifeboat brigade to snatch, 
from the abywB those who, if left to themisclves, will perish as miserably ae 
the crew of n ship that founders in mid-ocean.” 

Not Born but Hamneu into the Woelb. 

“ The difficulty of dealing with drunkards and harlots is almost insur¬ 
mountable ; were it not that 1 utterly repudiate as a fundamental denial of 
the essential principle of the Christian religion the doctrine that any man or 
woman is past saving by the grace of God, I would sometimes be disposed to 
despair when contemplating these victims of the devil. The doctrine of 
heredity and the suggestion of iiTcsponsibility com© perilously near re-estab- 
libhing on scientific bases the awful dogma of repi-obation wluuh has cast so 
terrible a sffiaclow over the Ohiistian Ohmroh. For thousands upon thousands 
of these poor wretches are, as Bishop Houth truly said, * Not so much bom 
into this world, bht damned into it.' The liastard born in a brothel, suckled 
on gin, familiar from earliest infancy with all the bestialities of debauch, 
ilriven out into the streets by a mother; what chance is there for such a g«l 
in tbisw<a‘14? such a ease is not exceptional. Boor wretebee, begn 
slaves of the bottle, predestined to drunkenness from their mother’s womb, 
there are, who con say how many; yet they are ^1 men with what the 
lUrteian peasants call ‘ A spark of God in them,’ wliich willmever be wholly 
obscured or desti’oyed while life exists. Think of tlie multitudes of riiiklraa 
born in our workhouses, children of whom it may bf» said ‘they are oori- 
c<mvcmI in sin and shapen in miquity,' and, as a punishment of the sins of 
the pai*etit, branded from birth as bastards, worse than fatherless, hem^j^, 
friendk'fcs, ‘ damned into an evil world,’ in which even those who have all the 
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iulvaatages of a good poi^fisge ipd a careful ii-aining find it hard enough to 
ihake their way. Bometimes, it ia truo, the paaaionate love of the deserted 
mother for the oliiid which ha» been the visible symliol and the terrible 
result of her undoing ataadb^be^een the little one and all its enemies. But 
think how often the mother regards the advent of her child with loathing 
and horror;' how the disoov^ that she is about to become a mother affects 
her like a nightmare {and hbw nothing but the dread of the hangmen's rope 
keeps her from strangling the babe on the very hour of its birth. "What» 
chance has such a dhiid! And there are many such.'’ 

It 

Tub Vicious. 

“ Twill take the question of the drunkiird, for the diiuk diffculty lies at 
the loot of everything; nine-tenths of our poverty, squalor, vice, and crime 
spring from this jrioisonous tap-root. Many of our social evils would dwindle 
away and die if they were not constantly watered by strong drink. There 
^ is univemd agreement on that point. In fact, the agreement m to the evils 
of intehiperauoo is almost us univei'sul as the conviction that politicians will 
do nothing pi-actical to inteifore with them. How many are there who aa-c 
more or less under the dominion of strong drink ! Statistics abomxd, but 
they seldom tell us wlfat we want to know; we know How many public- 
houses there are in tlie land, and how m.mv arrests for drunkenuess the 
police make each year; but lioyond that we know litUe. Eveiy one knows 
tiiat for one man who is arrest^ for drunkenness there are at least ten who 
go home intoxicated. In Ixmdou, for instance, there iu*e H,bOO drink- 
shops, and every year 20,000 persons are arrested for drunkenness; bht who 
can for a moment believe tlmt there are only 20,000 more or less habitual 
drunkards in London 1” 

The Victims or Iosoikasjt Innocesce. 

‘•Thex-e is no ntanl for me to go into the details by which men and w'omen, 
whose sole livelUiood depends upon their success in disarming the suspicions 
of thoii’ victims and hiring them to their doohi, contrive to overcome the 
reluctance of the young girl, without parents, friends, or helpers, to cntei* 
their toils; the very innocence of the girl tells .against her. A woman of the 
world once eiiimppod would have her wits about her to extricate her-self 
from the jiositiou in which she found hei’self; a perfectly rirtnous girl is 
often so over'coine with shame and hgrror that there eteoms nothing in life 
worth struggling for; she accepts her doom without further struggle, and 
treads the long and torturing jiathway of the streets to the grave. ^ Judge 
not, tliat ye lie not judged,’ is a saying that applies most ajipi-opriately to 
those unfortunates. Many of them would have escajKil their evil fate had 
they been less innocent; they are where theyiwe liecause they loved too 
utterly to calculate consequences, and trusted too absolutelv to Rusj>ei‘tevil. For 
whatever rin they commit a terrible penalty is exacted. While the man ivho 
caused their* ruin jwssesas a respectable metnbei* of stxjiety, to whom virtuous 
matrons gladly marry, if ho is licli, tlieir maiden daughters, they ait' 
crushed wneath the millstone of social excomrminicatinn. Of the seveih^ 
of their punishment there can be no question; if the premium Is high at tlie 
beginning, the penalty is terrible at the close. The state^ of ho}>olessnohs 
atwi despair in which those girls live makes them reckloAi. of t^rmsequencos, 
and largo numbers commit suicide wlio are novfer heard of. Sicknchs., 

. friendlessness, doa'A! There are many of thc».e girls lying in many dark 
hole in this big ^y positively rotting aw’ay, and maintained by their old 
ccipipanions of the streets.” , 

< 'Kc'Hooi.eo, hot not Edui'ated. 
it will ie s ud, the child of to-day has the inestimable advantage of 
«lUucation. Moj he has not. Educated the children are not, they ai*e 
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pressed through * Standards/ which exa^ a certain ac^^oaihtajQce with A B G, 
and pothooks and »dtR«t©d they afei^nt iil tlie 

development of tlmir as to : 

disohar^ of their diatjaa i^fli^ . The new^gene^ion re^, no donbt. 
Otherwise, where S^buld he sale of ‘ Sixteeh-strmg Jaeic/ * Turphti/ 
and the like % But take 4he gitls; who can pretend that the girls whom oiax 
schools areohow turniimf^ ont are half as well ednoated for the work of life tks 
..their grandmothc^ W^ at the same age ? How many of ajl these mothers • 
of the future kn^w how to bake a loaf, or wasdi their clothes I ;£xeept 
minding the bahy^^^ task that cannot be evaded~~what domestic taraining, 
have they recmyOd to qualify them for being in the fiitnre the moldmrs of 
bahi^ themselves 1 - / ■ 

** And eyen^the schooling, sncb as it is, at what expense is it often impoited' 1 
the Takings of the human cesspool ar|9 brought into the schoolroom, and 
loixed .u|> with your children. Your little ones, who never heard a foul 
woM, ahd who are not only innocent, but ignorant, of all the hcirors of vice 
and'sin, sit for hours side by side with little ones whose parents*are habitu-^ 
ally drunk, and play with others whose ideas of meniment are gained from 
the familisr spectacle of the nightly debauch by which their mothers earn 
the family bread. .It is good, no doubt, to learn A B C, but it is not so good 
that in acquiring these indispensable rudiments your childi’en should also 
acquire the vocabulary of the harlot and the comer-boy, I speak only of 
what I know, and of that which has been brought home to me as a matter 
of repeated complaint by my officers, when 1 say that the obscenity of the 
talk of many of the children of some of our public schools could hardly be 
outdone even in Bodom and Gomorrah." 

It is in no unfriendly spirit, but with a strong desire to promote 
the succesa of General Booth's effort, that the following criticisms are 
made. There ^is in it a potentiality for good, and it is therefore more 
necessary to point out wherp it seems either inadequate or injudicious; 
especially because of the unfavourable records of past efforts made by ' 
religions associations for the temporal .benefit of the poor. 

There is at least some truth in the cynical remark once made that, 
“ two-thirds of the efforts of the wise are needed to correct ld»o 
mischievous effects of the acts of benevolent.” It is rarely 

indeed that efforts of any religions body to relieve the tempm^ 
necessities of the poor have resulted in the end beneficially f<nr the/, 
poor tihtemselves, and therefore a scheme which is sta^d on the 
assampition “ that all who care for the salvation of the pqor may. . 
make up their minds that they will fail nnless the poor are put in a . 
position in which they can work and eat, and have, a dieoent room to. 
sleep in,” approaches dangerously near to the principle which 
past, .and ewan .at the present time, Us resj^ndbile for the widesprae^ . 
existence be merdScancy. . 

The firsts ^bnght .^at oectirs regarding this scheme is the 
inadequabe of the atnount asked for. .General Booth.estimatos/^ 
the, class to^bedealt w.ith number over three millions, cr about one*>t^1^ . 
of Ihe population ; and jbe ^tes.he is j^repared to giapp^e^URrah ihe 
problem if he has £1^0,000^ down^ and an assured income, of 
a year. Of course, this is only as/a bi^inhing, and he 
persons who are at prosent cared for the. State, <m by eharltab^ 
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institutions ; bat when it is <>onsi5ered that one in n bundred of the 
three millions would form an army of 30,000 people*, the idea of 
recl'm&iing them at the rate cif ,£1 per year per head is hardly reason¬ 
able. Moreover, the. aut]|or does not seem to realise tjie greatest 
difficulty that he will have to contend with. To quote again from his 
book“ A hungry out-of-work stands before your door and ^ks for ■ 
leave to labour in order that he may have a chance to live : the first step 
is to take that hungry workless wight and give him some food and a 
' shelter for the night. At 4rf. a head, supper, breakfast, and bed can 
be provided for all the out-of-works in the land ; if fho applicant has 
not 4d., he must do fourpennyworth of work to pay for his bed and 
lx>ard.” This will meet the case of single men and women ; but what 
if thelyingry out-of-work has a wife and five or.six children, which 
will most probably bo the casof? No shelters that General Booth can 
supply will provide for these women and children as well as for the 
father, even in oidinary times ; and to exact sufficient labour from 
the father to pay for shelter and food for the family, bven at 4d. a 
head, would be absolutely impossible. It is not the “ hungry out-of- 
work who stands before your door and asks for leave to labour in 
order that he may have a chaxiee to live,” that is society’s greatest 
difficulty, though hitherto no adequate attempt has been made even to 
deal with these; but it is the hungry out-of-work with a wife and 
family, <vho claims sustenance for them as well as for himself.. This 
is the problem which oven General Booth’s scheme does not solve. 

The next proposal of General Booth is the establishing of labour- 
yards or factories where the penniless unemployed would be engaged 
in such rough and simple industries as chopping wood, making mats, 
sewing sacks, «?icc. ; this is no' doubt practicable if carried out on a 
m^erate scale, but the difficulty of the problem is not Only in the 
existence of the wives and families, butithat if any large number of 
this class were to seek General Booth's shelters, the simple industries 
which he names, and which, in fact, are the only industries on 
which this class could be employed, would glut the market with the 
goods they produced, and this would drive au equal number of men 
and women employed outside in such industries into tbe ranks of the 
unemployed. General Booth seems to make the same mistake as the 
Socialist leaders who, when work is slack, clamour for the opening of 
■ public workshops by the authorities ; they ignore the reason for these 
labourers being out of work—namely, that there is a. glut in the 
market for such articles as they produce, and that to manttfacture a 
BurpluB stock would simply mean to make prices unprofitable, and 
thereby to close the factories where such work is being earned on, 

Xn his chapter cm the new hope for fallen women, General Booth 
falls into hn error ver;^ common with philanthropists—namely, that of 
mai^i^^he condition of the fallen more desirable than that of those 
ambngst their own class who have not yielded to temptation. 

VOL. LVin.» 8 f 
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There is not one word wMoh <xenei‘al Booth states with regard 
to this class that is not true, and no part of his book is nt(»© worthy 
of attention, yet his proposals are open to serious olgeetion. 
ring with regret to the fact that the only outlet for -redaimed ih 
bookbindl-ng and domestic service, he proposes to emplt^ them on 
fruit farms and other industries on the land, ultimately finding them 
husbands; forgetting that such a life, while, no doubt, it would be 
pleasant to many of these women, would be equally delightful to 
hundreds of thousands, not only of those in domestic service, but of 
those also engaged in the monotonous drudgery of needlework, box- 
making, and other similar occupations. If, as no doubt would be the 
case, many such applied to be.sent to these fruit farms, would the 
General be prepared •to say, No, this pleasant life is not for you; it is 
only for those who have qualified thetflselves by the degradation of 
thb streets that it is provided.” , 

Another questionable part of the scheme is the proposal for the 
erection of modern suburban villages. His plan is that arrangemehts 
^ould be made for the erection of from 1000 to 2000 houses on a given 
piece of land in a healthy situation, some ten or twelve miles from 
London, which houses he proposes to let at 3s. 6d. a week, getting 
the railway companies to carry the labouifers at from 6d. to Is. a 
week ; he suggests also that some landowners might be willing'to give 
a hundred acres with a view to improving their surrounding property. 
This is hardly likely, considering that such land is worth from three to 
five hundred pounds an acre already, and that such a mass of cottages as 
he proposes would deteriorate, not advance, the value of the surrounding 
property; and it is equally unlikely that the railways would be willing 
to carry their passengers at the rate of a penny for twelve miles. In 
this scheme the General sepms tp entirely overlook two importitnt 
points; first, that tbe separation of* the poor from those in better cir- 
oumstanoes is undoubtedly one of the greatest evils of the present time, 
and that his plan would aggravate the evil; secondly, that the eanpty- 
ing of the localities in which the poor now live would by itself do little 
good, as their places would speedily be filled with the offscourings of 
foreign nations—^those helpless paupers who, organised by the sweater, 
do BO much to destroy the value of English labour. 

A far moi% practical way of obtaining the end aimed at would be to 
compsl railway companies to supply more frequent and better accom¬ 
modation lor the working classes, leaving the builders to supply the 
demand &r cottage aeoommodation which would then exist. Ikereis 
no doubt that at present the management of many of the subh:^t>aai 
railways 6alls fof legiiriative interference; it is true that, under 
oompulskm, fiiey run workmen's trains ; but, for the most part, they 

Chatham, and Dover Bailways, who could, if they we» willliii|l^, im- 
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mensely ralieve tihe oyeKatowd®^ districts of London, The whole 
system of enborban rsU’Sray trafiEIc is in urgent need of tef&paa .; tbe 
Legislature has. practically ^Ven a monoply of certain districts to ^extfdn 
railways, and where oompetijfion does not exist the directors ^faome of 
these lines treat the community with the most scaudalous'want of 
consideration. Not only the workmen in the workmen’s trains, but 
even the first-class passengers are subjected to an amount of discom¬ 
fort and annoyance which, except for the characteristic indolence of 
Englishmen, would not be endured. The disgraceful character of 
many of the carriages, the overcrowding, the dilatoriness, and, in 
case of foggy weather, the wearisome delay to which the 
passengers are subjected, cause an aggregate of sutFering which is 
hardly rgalised. Sir Edward Watkin" and Mr. James S. Eorbes, and 
their co-directors, who are practically autocrats, while able to find any 
amount of money for ruinous litigation, have no consideration what¬ 
ever for those who, where no competition exists, are entirely at their 
mercy, and whose just claims they treat with scandalous indifference.^ 
It is quite time that the power and action of Parliament should he 
brought to bear upon these cynical directors, and that railway com¬ 
panies should be taught that, if they have privileges, they h4ve also 
duties to the public to perform. 

Those parts of General Booth’s scheme which are open to unfavour¬ 
able, criticism are, however, not essential to it, but are such as may 
be modified and corrected as matters progress, if, as General Booth 
says, on mature consideration and consultation with practical men, it 
is, found they can be improved upon. 

It is not necessaiy to consider the proposed extension of his 
rescue and preventive homes, refuges for children, and prison 
missions; such institutions are all. excellent, and there are many 
already in existence although there is without doubt great need 
for their extension. There is no reason why those already supporting 
such agencies should .transfer their money to the Salvation Army, 
but rather that- each agency should try and perfect its work in 
its own way. It would indeed be disastrous if General Booth’s 
book-should cripple the many agencies for good now existing. 
Such a result is possible. The book itself is touchingly and 
powerfully written, and the scheme set forth is faeciuatiug. It 
is sincerely to’be hoped, however, that, wdthont thus limiting.the 
support already given to existing charities, the million required by 
Gez^M Booth will be forthcoming. In its essential parts tbe* scheme ' 
is certaialy the best that has eveir yet been proposed to mert mid 
reclaim Gie outcast,of society, and to restore to veJue the^now usel^ 
fiotsi^ and jetsam which is such a disgrace and danger to sodety. 
a laa;^niybor of the outcast homeless class can be reclaimed h|A been 
prcwedj^ lmly by the experience of the Salvation Army, but by^ Ikat 
of tire Army, and of other agendes. The great diffioulty ifthow 
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to maintain them, when reclamed. It is this part of the scheme wHclt 
distinguishes the new departure of General Booth—namely, the union of 
the temporary daelter, the workshop, the labour-yard, the home farm,and 
the colony, all worked by an army of workers such as nc other agency 
can command, as part of one complete plan, and, last though not 
least, controlled by one master mind that has already shown unique 
powers of organisation. 

The sheilterfor the outcast and the work test are not new; the men¬ 
dicant farms in Holland and Germany have long existed ,* the colony 
over the sea has often been projected; but the union of the three 
carried out by an army of Christian workers, obeying the orders of 
one master mind, has never yet been tried, and is full of hope for the 
outcasts of English society, because it is based upon the great prin¬ 
ciple which St. Paul enunciated, but the Church so long forgot—“ If 
any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 

The first of the immediate objects which General Booth aims at 
^^jaccomplishing is to provide a sufficient number of shelters in each district 
of London, in which every homeless and destitute man or woman 
for the small but sufficiently remunerative price of or, failing the 
money,' for an equivalent in work, may obtain a sufficiency of t$a, 
coffee, or cocoa, and bread, for supper and breakfast, washing accom¬ 
modation, and a shake-down on a mattress in a dorniitory warmed to 
sixty degrees. In connection with each shelter a workshop is to be 
established, in which those absolutely destitute will be able to earn 
. the 4f^. needed for their bed and board. This requirement of payment 
• is a fundamental part of the scheme, and differentiates it from most 
charitable shelters, in that it helps the poor without demoralising, them. 
Attached to each shelter is a labour-yard for those who desire to 
remain until they are qualified for and can obtain outside work j the 
fundamental rule being still striotljl^ enforced, that the food and shelter 
for each day must bo fully earned by real work before they are 
received. 

The question naturally arises, in what way do these shelters differ 
from the casual wards already provided by the Poor Law authorities ? 
The differences are essential. The principle on which the casual 
wards are conducted is to make them as disagreeable as possible, so 
that jmne shall resort to them but those who are in the last extremity 
of Wfant, Though hard, this is a right principle, for, otherwise, 
the idle and vicious would soon make them centres of corruption j and 
if the wards were too comfortable, this would only increase the vaga¬ 
bond dass. It is possible severity has been carried too far, but severity 
is certainly, necessary. A similar difficulty prevails in all State- 
supported institutions fqr the relief of pove^, as no discrimination 
can be allowed to the officials without openyig the door tp great 
abuses; thus, all applicants must be treated alike, even t^iigl| the 
rules are made for rogues. The result, however, is, ihat in'%S whole 
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of London only 1130^ personB nre on an &ver&Q^ found in the casual 
wards, whilst the Vast majority of the homeless prefer even to sleep 
in the open air. 

A still greater difference between the two systems will be found in 
the administration of the shelters. The cgntrol^ of the 

^ual ward must needs be mechanical, perfunctory, and formal. 
There can be little, if any, attempt to deal w’ith the occupants as 
individuals, to appeal to their hearts, or to endeavour to help them to 
rise again; and the respectable poor, if only they possess a few 
coppers, are ineligible. In the shelters proposed by General Booth, as 
in those which he has already established, although work or pay is 
required, the former is not of a degrading character, and the latter 
is the smallest amount that will cover cost; whilst, instead of the 
gloom and solitude of the casual ward, the applicants enjoy the sym¬ 
pathy of the officers of the Salvation Army, many of whom have 
themselves been rescued from a similar abject condition. Further, 
the labour-yard attached to each shelter will support thc^e willing to 
labour with the absolute necessaries of life till suitable work can be 
found for them. 

The second part of General Booth’s scheme is the e.stabliahment of 
a farm, and some small factories in connection with it, to which those 
who have proved themselves in the labour-yard really desirous of lead¬ 
ing a new life may be drafted. 

The third part is the establishment of farm colonies abroad, to 
•which those fitted for emigration can be drafted, not on the plan of 
sending men and women aljroad , without any reg.ard to their ability 
to earn a livelihood, but first to prepare a colony for the people, and 
then to prepare the people for the colony. 

It may be asked, does not tlie scheme of General Booth violate 
the laws of political economy ? If guch jndecd be the case, it must bo 
given up, for any broach of these laws involves disaster. But is 
this So ? There is a carious confusion in the public mind in regard 
to political economy, and some philanthropic but not wise speakers 
and writers have denounced it as if opposed to true charity; this is 
as reasonable as to denounce the multiidication-table. It is true 
philanthropists have often violated the laws of political economy, as, 
for instance, when a district is supplied with soup kitchens in which 
food'is sold below its market value, or doles are given in aid of wages. 
The result of such a violation of the laws of political economy is‘ dis¬ 
astrous. Such favoured men and women are enabled to live at a, 
lower rate than those in other districts, and therefore are able to 
work cheaper, and under tiie pressure of the sweater wages are 
reduced all round. In General Booth’s scheme th« mistake, is 
carefully avoided, money or full money’s worth in work being rigidly 
demi^tfeA in exchange for what is given. 

I^tiaps it may be objected that tks workers who devote them- 
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selves to the reclaiming of the outcasts receive , no payment in 
exchange for the work given. Political economy ha« notliing to 
say to tois. Political economy is hut the'^soiehtific expl^atioi?,|^ of 
the laws which regulate exchange. True cheifity, not, the giving of 
money, but |^e visible expression of benevolent love which gives 
itself, is outside the laws of exchange. Political economy has nothing 
to say tC it. It neither approves nor condemns such work as Patiier 
Bamien^s amongst the lepers. These laws may, perhaps, extend 
further than we yet see; for it is somewhere written that “ Whoso- , 
ever will seek to saVe his life shall lose it, but whosoever is willing to 
lose his life shall quicken it.” This, however, is beyond the question. 

It is true that General Booth’s scheme, even if he were able fully 
to carry out all he proposes, would still fail to accomplish his ideal. 
Some of the most important parts of tliis problem are not touched 
by it, such as over-population on account of the large families of 
the thriftless classes, and the violent fluctuations in trade, which at 
times create'a demand for goods sufficient to employ every worker ; 
and at other times render such goods unsaleable, thus throwing multi¬ 
tudes out of employment. But without doubt this scheme will, if 
tiioroughly carried out, rescue thqusands of our fellow-creatures from 
misery and despair, and may help indirectly to solve even these other 
problems. Every man in whom a spark of humanity remains cannot 
but sleep more peacefully from the knowledge that no poor wretch need 
pass the night on the pavement, that no poor miserable need plunge 
into the cold river because 

“ Near a whole oiiy fall 
Home she has none.” 

To bring tbe submerged tenth out of the dark forest demands many 
agencies, and cannot indeed be done wlibont calling in the action of 
Government—not indeed to create, .but to repress. 

The State cannot reclaim drunkards, but it cam close the gin-^palaces 
and dram-shops, which draw the weak and wretched to their destruc¬ 
tion as snrely as the flame fascinates the moth, and which exist 
quite contrary to the intention of the law. This waS to provide 
houses of refreshment sufficient for the needs of each neighbourhood, 
but tbe owners of these palaces haye banished refreshment and tamed 
their houses into mere drinking-places, which serve no useful purpose, 
but , enrich some few persons at the expense of the community through 
tbe fniu and degradation of the most helpless class. 

The State should not build houses for the poor, 'but it can and 
should compel owners of bouses to keep them in a sanitary condition, 
and also punisb overcrowding with severity. . 

Tbe Statetoahnot regulate wages, bub it can prevent the. influx of 
pauper foreigners who, tinder the control of tBb sweater, ^redflce them 
to starvation level. * 

The State should not build railways, but it can compel t^oite to 
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whom it has giyea.^ jnoudpoly of conveyance to provide reasonable 
facilities for £he working.claeses. 

'^{jPhe^ State cannot make men and women virtuous, l>ut .it^cSaa pnmsh 
th©8.e who, tempt, or* still worse, drive by cruelty or deceit o^ers, 
especially the young, into* immordity or crime, » 

. ^he State should not provide, pure literature, but it can'pimish the 
scoundrels who, by means of licentious pictures or immoral booksj’' 
corrupt the innocent and unwary. 

Philanthropists can do much if they will allow the heart to be 
guided by the he^. Christian Churches can do, more when they 
fully realise the two great truths that lie at the root of their faith; 
the brotherhood of mankind, however the classes may be separated by 
social distinctions, culture, or position; and, above all, that the 
essence of Christianity is the opening of a door of'hope to the miserable 
and the lost. 

General Booth’s scheme is in itg essential parts grand in its con¬ 
ception, and is practicable in its proposals. It is well worthy of the 
warmest support of every one who recognises the terrible and now 
hopeless condition in which the lowest classes exist in this rich citjr. 
It is the first attempt ever made to deal on anything like an adequate 
scale, or in a comprehensive manner, with the miserable outcasts that 
haunt our streets by day and by night. We may ignore their 
existence, or draw our curtains closely, and philosophise on the com¬ 
forting doctrine that evolution will in the long run, even out of such 
misery, produce beneficial effects, and that by the desti'uction. of these 
unhappy ones the survival of the fittest will be secured. Or we may 
quiet our consciences with the belief that these poor wretches are but 
reaping a just punishment for having violated either the laws of 
Nature or the law of God, whichever we may recognise as the supremo 
ruler of the universe. • 

But it'is folly thus to close our eyes to the misery around us. If 
we do so, sooner or later we shall certainly be disturbed, like the lady 
in Hood’s poem, by those. 

*' Horrible things with shad; wings, 

That came and flitted round ; 

Ik * * * 

For the blind and ^ppled are there, 

And tbb babe that pines for food, 

And the houseless man ; and the widow poor 
Who begs to bury the dead.” 

» 

Oc .we may understand too late the parable regarding one who left * 
at his gate covered with sores, and afterwards found that, 
whilst retribution for cruel selfishness always overtakes communities 
nataons in this age, it sometimes only overtakes the individual 
in the age to oome^t 
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A .LEXANDER yiNET is the leading figure of Prench Protestantism 
^ in the nineteenth century. Others may have had a more 
potent or more dazzling eloquence, a purer style, a more precise or 
ample erudition; but nowhere among French-speaking Protestant 
authors do we find one who can be ranked as his equal in force, and 
wealth, and originality of thought. Not one among them has 
exOTted such an influence over his contemporaries; not one among 
them has so perfectly represented the Protestant spirit in its best 
estate. The most convincing testimony to the value of his work is 
the slow but steady progress of his fame. While many a literary 
reputation flashes out on a sudden, blazes for an instan(., and then 
is gone like a meteor, that of Vinet, confined at first within the 
narrow limits of French Switzerland and Protestant France, has 
gradually overlapped these bounds, till he Whs found his place, both 
as a critic and a moralist, among the authors who are most read, 
moat quoted, and, I may add, most plagiarised. While other authors 
have owed their success to the advantages of their position, to the 
noisy applause of the press or the salons to the place they occupied 
in the. Parisian world, that sole dispfnser and guardian of earthly 
fame, Vinet passed his life away frond France, and found scope for 
his‘energies in the most modest arena—teaching first in the €fymnase 
and then in tlm University of B&le, and afterwards at the Academy 


* The Idfe and Writing of Alejcander Vinet,” by Jiaura M. Lane, with Introduction 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. Ffjinburgh; T. & T. Clark. I890.~“l!tude atir 
AlesandreVinfet, critique littfiraixe,’’par Louis Molines. Paris; Fischbacher. 1890.— 
“ Alezan<bro Vinet, Histoirc de sa Vie et de ses Oovrapes,” par C. Paxnbert. 8xd ed. 
Lausanne: G. Bridel.^'* Esprit d'Alexandre Vinet: Pens6es et Retlexions extndtes de 
tons ses ouvragea et de quelqnes MSS. in6«lits,” par J. F. A8ti4.»<Lausanno; Byiiiel.—i 
E. de Pressen^, “A. Vinet d’apr^s sa correspondance in6dite avec H. Lutteroth,” ivue 
C/tr^henAS, 1890 .—Oj Griard, ” Edmond Scn6rer.” Paris: Hach'ette. 1890; ' 
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of Lansaime. He Xkotlimg to create a sensation, or to advertise 
iiimself j he published little—^havipg, indeed, no time to give to his 
vrbldr that finish, and perfection of form of which he had tilie instinct 
and the perception rather tlian, the mastery; and almost all. his 
boohs have been brbughf out since his death, ^m his o^ notes or 
those of his pupils. .. Yet, notwithstanding all these unfavourably 
conditions, -and the long neglect he had suffered in France as.a semi-* 
alien, or, worse than that, a sort of provincial or suburban author— 
a neglect from which oven the admiration of judges like Chateau¬ 
briand, Ste. Bsuve, or Michelet had not been able to rescue him—he 
' has at last obtained his place among the great French writers by bis 
own sole merit. The moat notable men of the younger generation— 
MM. Brunetibre, Faguet, Desjardins, Chantavoine—speak of him as 
a master, an^d a master who teaches how to live as well as how to 
think. The Exclusively Swiss or Protestant reputation ho once 
enjoyed has grown into a reputation as wide as France. And it will 
not stop there; for the value of Vinet’s works Spends on no 
accident of form or charm of style; it rests rather on their pro¬ 
fundity of thought and truth of feeling, and especially on the 
intimate union between the work and the man, between the teaching 
and the life. 

Miss Lane’s book will certainly do much to popularise Tinet in 
England. The “ Studies of Pascal,” and the “ History of French 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” had already been translated 
into English; but to appreciate Vinet you must know his life, you 
must be made acquainted with his character, the character of one of 
the noblest souls that ever lived ; and Miss Lane is an excellent guide. 
She has read everything that Vinet has written, and everything that 
has been written about him. She has thoroughly understood him, 
and, what is better, she has thoronghly loved him, which indeed is 
the best way of understanding. For her own guidance she has had 
Rambert’s biography, an admirable book; and she has not concealed 
her obligations to it. In many places her work could only be a trans¬ 
lation or condensation of Rambert, adapted for the English reader. 
But, not to speak of the tact and dexterity with whicli this work of 
adaptation has been carried ou^ the book is, after all, no mere com¬ 
pilation. It not only contains a large number of extracts from the 
correspondence and writings of Vinet, but it gives a far larger place 
than Rambert does to the analysis of his works, and indicates far ^ 
more clearly the gradual changes of his thought, and the hiatuses and 
imperfections of that rich nature. Ilins, her book may be read with 
pleasure and profit even after Rambert; and this is no slight praise 

Whfie Mira Lan^Vas thus offering to the British public a faithful 
a^^^j'injwthetio afccount of the life of Vinet, M. Louis Molines was 
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ti^iBg “ Vinet a3 a Critic ” for tke subject of a thesis for the 
doctorat-&8-lettres, brilHantly a^-gued before the Univemty of Moat* 
pellier. lliiis fact has its import^ce. It shows how high an esfini^to- 
th© leaders of University education mult have of Vinet’s position as a' 
critic, that they shpild count him worthy' to be subjected to five 
hundred pages of serious analysis. It moans 'that he has taken his 
'place among^the classics of criticism, and that his place is suflSciently 
his own to have to be delimited and defined. 

Looking at tbe multiform career of Vinet as a writer, a teacher, 
a pastor, aud a* politician, at th6 very various assemblage of 
his works, and the difierent sorts of influence he exercised, one* 
almost h^itates to say what he was most, and which of these 
characters it is that gives the fundamental unity to his life and 
thought. That such a unity is not wanting is proved by the wbn'derful 
harmony of idea and opinion which one perceives at %nce in all he 
wrote and all he did. But which ‘is the leading character ? Is h© 
first of all the^ literary man or tbe philosopher, the theologian, the 
religious reformer, or the eccleBiastical innovator ? 

literary he was to the backbone. To the study and teaching of 
literature he devoted the greater part of his labours as professor and 
as author, For twenty years he was professor of French language 
and literature at Bide; for two years (1844-184C) he occupied the 
chair of French literature in the Academy of Lausanne; and daring 
his whole life he never ceased to write reviews for periodicals such as 
Ze Semeur and the Revtbc Suisse. It is from these lectures andLarticles 
'that his best known works have been compiled—the lectures on 
“ Blaise Pascal,” on the “ French Moralists,” on the “ Poets of the 
Time of liouis XIV.,” on the “ Literature of the Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Centuries,” aud on the “ Great Protestant Preachers.” It was 
in the course of his work as a teach'er, that he compiled his admirable 
collection of choice excerpts, “ La Chrestomathie,^’ of which a twelfth 
complete edition was brought out by M. Rambert between 1876 and 
1883. The collection is divided into three parts, intended for child¬ 
hood, youth, and manhood, and is^furnished with two introductions, 
which serve to -show what Vinet might have done if he had given him¬ 
self entitely to literature. It also contains a paper on Frendb litera¬ 
ture, in which he crowds into the space ^ eighty pages a complete, 
precise, and brilliant sketch of the literary history of France, and a 
letter oA .ike history of language generally, and of the French language 
in partioujsf; which shows how deep and penetrating had been ,hia 
study of language aud of style. His literary sensibility was extremely 
fine, and al an eariy stage of his career it was evidently a 
with him whether he should not dedicate his life to literatWBt./ “I 
cannot express,” he wrote in 1818, “ the exquisite joy I feel ix^exog^er- 
mitted to ^ve myself, without restmint, te the study of MteratiBrerr^> ♦ i 
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How xoAg&ificent is tWp ebndy, which embracea all that is best and 
highest, and which is associated by a magic bond with all the faculties of 
^an.” Even on his deathbed, he had the “Girondins” of Lamartine 
read to him. Recognising,* as he did, that “Ja gloire de Tesprit et da 
bten dire est un des plhs terribles demons,” he nerertTieless, regarded 
the love of style as one form of the love of truth. “ To put the 
truth badly,” - he said, “ is to do her an injustice; it is refusing her 
that which belongs to her.” “ The lover of truth must be the lover of 
the beautiful.” ^ 

Yet, large as was the share of literature in the life of Vinet, it was 
not the object of his life. His love for literature was not solely or 
mainly a delight in it for its own sake. The essential point to him 
was this, that “ literature has man for its subject and man for its 
object”; that it is '* the echo of life,” the expression of society ”; that 
it “ humanises science,” and reproduces, under an ideal form, the life of 
humanity. He sttw in literature “ that indefatigable messenger who, 
to the general store of truth and utility, brings in the true and tlio 
useful transformed into the image of the beautiful-:—the Beautiful, 
which is, perhaps, the True in all its truth, in ail its lustre, with all 
its radiations.” Even in the study of style, he was still on the search 
for man. “ The analysis of expression,” he said, “ is the study of 
the human mind; rhetoric itself is a form of psychology. This is 
the serious side of literature; and yet so many readers come to it for 
nothing but pleasure and amusement.” Art had its value, in liis eyes, 
as the apocalypse of life, of nature, of man. “ Art,” to him, “ is 
man himself.” “ The mission of Art, as of Christianity, is to bring *us 
back to Nature.” Thus it is that art is interesting to him only so far 
as it leads to the study of man ^ and he feels an instinctive distrust 
for the search after mere beauty of Form. He sees “ a great snare ” 
in the literaiy gift; he protQpfs against the idea of a purely msthetic 
culture, because to be an artist and nothing else ‘ ‘ requires a degree of 
impartiality in which conscience can hardly acquiesce.” Throughout 
all his labours as the critic and historian of French literature, wo find 
him, with all his sensitiveness to the splendours of style, the wealth of 
imagery, and the power and fertility of genius, seeking for some other 
thing in the works that he appraises, above and beyond their mere 
literary or artastic excellence. While some see in them the pursuit 
and realisation of a certain artistic ideal, and others the product of 
given faistoridal and social conditions, and others, again, the? expression 
of the individual temperament and personality, Vinet watches ever 
for the revelaticm of the human sc«il, one and infinitely manifold, occu¬ 
pied in the search for truth. The thing that interests him in the 
bootet is the x>ermanent substratnm of moral trutbcontalned in them, 
fe pbroeives in ^m, not so much the variations of taste from age to 
, is the adt^titsnres of the human soul in its pursuit of the ideal 
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and the absolute. It was natural, theirefore, that be sbould attai^ but a 
secondary importance to the perfection and finish of his own works. Hiey 
were acts, not words; the acts of the teacher, the preacher, the apostlef' 
His critical and historical works are reproductions of his leffsons and 
lectures, or reprints of review articles, contributed, not to magazines 
indifibrent to doctrine, like the Meviu den Deux Mondes, but to reviews 
devoted, like Le Semeur, to the propagation of moral and religious ideas. 
The^reater part of his books were, as I have already said, not even 
pubiffihed during his life, but after his death, often from' notes taken 
by his pupils. In their composition as well as in their language they 
bear the mark of the imperfect conditions under which they sprang to 
light. Moreover, there was no time in Vinet’s life during which he 
gave himself entirely to literary work. He never forgot that his 
studies had in the .first instance been undertaken with a view to the 
pastorate, and not a year passed without his preaching or writing on 
religious or ecclesiastical subjects. With the single exception of the 
“ Chreatomathie,”r. the books he pubUshed during his lifetiino are all 
either collections of sermons, or treatises on religious or social ethics, 
or polemical theology. Even his holidays and visits to watering-places 
were but another opportunity for’ giving play to his pastoral activity. 
Finally, he became for seven years (from 1837 to 1844) professor of 
practical theology at Lausanne; and his last two years, from 1845 to 
1847, wese almost entirely taken up with the founding of a free 
church and a free Theological Faculty. Amidst all the huny and 
harass and difficulty of a life crowded with absorbing occupations, 
often with heavy material anxieties and cruel trials, with the cares of 
uncertain health, and with the worry of incessant controversy, Vinet 
had neither the leisure'nor the inclination to become an artiste He has 
left behind Mm some admirable passages, and nowhere anything trite 
or mediocre ; ho abounds in clever touches, in picturesque and poetical 
imagery, in forcible and felicitous expressions ; and this for the simple 
reason that he thinks his thoughts in Ms own way, and has a powerful 
mind and strong convictions; but, except a few fragments like tliat 
on Bourdaloue, the “ Discours sur la Litt^rature Fran^jaise,” a few 
reviews and a few sermons, he produced nothing that could be called 
finished. He had too much to say ; and he never had time to say it 
broadly and completely out. Hence his obscurities, inadequacies, and 
awkwiurdnesses. He says himself, with perhaps an excess of modesty, 

“ I am noifone of^those writers who are born translated; somebody 
will have to translate me. And somebody will translate me, if what 
1 have written is worth the trouble.” It is not true that he needs 
translating; but it is^true that, to understand and appreciate Kim, he 
demands a certain Amount of efibrt and application. But one is amply 
rewarded for one’s pains by the moral and iatelle<!fual profit to 
derived from the contact. * * ' 
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Bat if Vinet was not, properly speaking, a scliolar, still less was he 
^ philosopher. This is pot saying that he was actttaily incapable of 
■philosophic speeulatioft; and, as a matter of fact, his writings con¬ 
tain njiora,. profound thinking and more pregnant views of man and 
the universe than the works of many a fashionable phi&sophiser; but 
for systematio philosophy he had neither the taste nor, apparently, the 
necessary power of abstraction. His mind, so marvellously at home In 
the complexities, the subtleties, the transformations, the mysteries of 
human lifef had no craving for the naked clearness of rational j^oof, 
no sense of the rigours of absolute logic. The reason, in him, was 
dominated by the imagination and the heart; and this domination was 
rendered more imperious by the constant illness to which he was 
salyecb from his twenty-fifth year onward, and which kept his moral 
sensibilities in perpetual tension. How resolutely he could set aside 
the exigencies of Reason and of logic may be seen in the following 
passage on the divinity of Christ and the mystery of redemption: 

“ In order to feel the immensity of love and goodnes# that is involved in 
the work of redemption, it is essential not to lose sight of the fact that, to 
avoid striking hmuanity, God strikes Himself in that which is dearest to 
Him. If God had been represented to us as indifferent in the choice of a 
victim, where would be the moral side of redemption? Heither justice nor 
mercy is satisfied hy such a course of action. But if God strikes Himselj 

they are entirely conciliated.Theologians do well to insist on tho 

idea that the sacrifice of Christ was a voluntary act. But the merit of 
having willed the salvation of man by His blood is no less of God. If tho 
Son came to suffer, tJie Fatlier sent Him. There is as much love in one 
as in the other.” y 

The great speculative thinkers have been either celibates devoted 
to tlie task of thought (as Descartes, Spinoza, Kant), or men in a 
comfortable and prosperous position which left the mind at liberty, 
as was the case with Hegel. , Vinpt had to struggle with poverty and 
illness. He had married for love, and his affection for the noble 
woman he had chosen occupied a great place in his life, and was the 
source of many joys and of many griefs. He had but two children, 
both of them invalids, feeble in body and mind—son, condemned to 
a' precarious existence and a mediocre position, and a daughter, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who was taken from him at the age of seven¬ 
teen. Add to thiirthe political and religious conflicts in which he was' 
engaged both at B&le and at Jjausanne, and it is easy to see th^t the 
conditions w^re not favourable to speculative thought. Not <»ily did he 
take no pleasure in reasoning on abstract principles, ’it appears 
that he gave but little place to pure philosophy in his reading and 
research; end in his writings it has Hardly any place at all. The truth 
is, that under the pressure of his early beliefs, his# experience of life, 
the cffavingsTftf an affectionate nature, he had constructed a theory 
*hb conditioltg of the search for truth which allowed him to neglect 
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the exercise of the pmre reason, and make it give place altog^W to 
that of the practical reason. In this also he £?llowed the stoong bfas , 
of his nature^ which, as it fonad in literature n5t so much the 
tion' of the heaatifal as the rerelatlon of life and of man, so also 
sought in philosophy not an abstract and^ l(^cal structure, a 
mephaniam of thought, but an explanation of life in its entirety, a 
doctrine which should satisfy the whole man, heart as well as mind. 
He would not admit that the intellect is the only factor in the search 
for truth. “ The mind ■which reasons and concludes,” hS said, is 
nothing without the •soul which divines. The intuitions of the soul 
are the data on which the reason has to work.” “ Love is, perhaps, 
the •vitalising principle of knowledge.” “ Germany has impaired the 
scientific purity of science by separating it tw) much from life;, in 
the man of science himself it has too severely isolated the scientist 
and the man. It has excluded from the domain 4 >£ scientific effort 
the human heart, human interests, the human conscience. Rejecting 
these, the intellect deprives itself of its most legitimate and indis¬ 
pensable auxiliaries; it Rings aside, as it were, at pleasure, some of 
the most essential elements in the solution of the problem.” The 
essence of thought was, with Vinet, not the mere exercise of the 
reason, but moral thoughtj the reasoning of the conscience.^’ It is 
on this authority of conscience that he builds up the belief in God; 
it is in the consonance of Christianity with ^e affirmations of the 
conscience and the instincts of the heart that he finds the demonstra¬ 
tion of Christian truth. As he himself so admirably puts it: 

“ What is conscience, if there be no God % What is conscience, if it be 
not the Agent and Resident of God witbin us ? If we are so unhappy as not 
to be able to endure the idea of God, while yet we have not renounced the 
idea of duty, we must of necessity', whether we like it or not, personify con¬ 
science, and confer upon it an authority over us.” 

“ Conscience is not ourselves; it is dgain^ us; therefore it is something 
other than ourselvas. But if it is other than ourselves, what can it he but 
God ? And if it be God, we must give it the honour due to God; we can¬ 
not reverence the sovereign less than the ambassador^' If God has designed 
an end for us, that end cannot be outside Himself.” 

In point of fact, while he spoke of the consci^ce and the heart w 
the necessary coadjutors of the reason, while he urged that the search 
for truth must be the effort of the vj^ole man—heart, conscience, 
understanding—^and not of the reason alone, Yinet was really 
niaking idle reasoi^ the coadjutor of the oonofience, and admitting it 
only to a hnberdinate and ancillaiy plaee, its task being simpdy to 
explain and justify tbe creed accepted by the heart. It is on this 
ground that Vinet cwinot, properly speaking, be called a philosopher. 
You hardly ever fiifd in him a rational d^uddon in ite pur^ sevmiy; 
all his reasoning is blurred by the hak^S of the heart and 1^; 
imagination. Ho doubt one can, by dint of . a little determination,, 
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^isooye^n Him tHtf broad outlines of the system of Kant—on the one 
Ij^nd, the pure reason, incapable of knowing anything outside itself 
or'bf judging-anytHnag except in accordance with its own iiswSj and, 
on the other Hand, the^piraotical reason, which has power to in¬ 
struct the moral world and the universe out of the immQjdiate iutui- 
tio»s of the conscience. *But Vinet never undertakes for himself th§ 
analysis of the pure reason; while, on the other band, he does not 
attribute to the conscience, singly aUd by itself, the same virtue that 
E^ant does. With Kant the conscience is the revelation of the moral 
law, which every one bears within him. With Vinet it is, taken by 
itself, only the general sentiment of obHgation, the confased print of 
the divine hand which has been laid upon ns; and we still need a 
fresh, touch of that guiding hand to lead us po the truth.' At this 
point Vinet’s view approximates more nearly to that of Pascal; and, 
indeed, he understood Pascal as no one had, understood him 
before. He understood How, in* Pascal, doubt could co-exist with 
faith ; since the scepticism of Pascal is nothing else bci; the incapacity 
of the reason to penetrate, without the illumination of grace, into the 
region of morals and religion. The whole of the philosophy, and the 
whole of the apologetics of Vinet, may be summed up in the saying 
of Pascal: “ Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas.”* 
But while Pascal, with the hard logic of a geometrician, allows no 
modification of the doctrine of grace, and denies to man, apart from 
grace, not only the capacity of knowing and loving, but the power of 
obtaining even a glimpse of the truth, Vinet supposes a permanent 
re7elation of truth within the* human heart, a testimmium animos 
Tiatiiraliter Christiance. And thus, as in literature it wa4 man alone 
that interested him, so philosophy is nothing to him but a revelation 
and a st^udy of the human squl, especially on its emotional side. 
Reason without sentiment is an empty form. Feeling is “the generator 
of ideas.” It is as dangerous “ to substitute ideas for feelings as to sub- 
etitute words for ideas ”; for the reasons to be adduced in favour of 
objeclave truth have their seat in the depths of the soul rather than 
in the domain of the understanding. Finally, philosophy leads back 
to the Ego ; all phiios(^hies are subjective. The “ moral state ” alone 
is a xealily, and it is through its active energy that “ there springs up 
in the darkness of metaphysical mysteries the dream we name 
philosophy.” We are not, therefore, wronging Vinet when^ we say 
that he makes but little account of philosophic speculation, and, 
attadiBS a real value only to moral facts. * 

And if Vinet is not a philosopher, so neither is he a theologian. 
The same causes which diverted him from speculative philosophy, 
alienated him also from theology, properly so called.^ It is, no doubt, 
wj^ an exaggaeatmd prompted by humility that he writes to M. 
^ • ♦ «»iieaYt Ims its reasons, of which the reason knows Bathing.” 
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Lutteroth: “ I am nothiDg but an amateur who, in his molQents of 
leisure, visits the shores of science as a stranger, without attempting 
to penetrate the interior of a country in which he does not even kiibw 
the roads ”; but under this exaggeration there lies a certain truth. 
The scientific requirements of his intellect were as slender as the moral 
cravings of his soul were great. ’ He was not one of those for w^om 
logical simpliciigr is a distinctive mark of truth." Truth and life, to 
him, were synonyms; and life is4iverywhere complex and mysterious, 
a thing felt and seen, but never to be demonstrated or explained. 
And if metaphysioal and moral truth escape the frigid precision of 
analysis,' how much more religious truth! Vinet shrank from sub¬ 
jecting the things of faith—that is to say, the things of the conscience 
and the hfleart—^to the scholastic formulae of dogmatic theology, to the 
artificial subtleties of exegesis. You may read the whole of his works 
from beginning to end without being quite certain what he thought 
on the essential points of Christian doctrine. Of course he believed in 
the divinity of ^Christ, in redemption, and in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; but it would be impossi,);^e to say precisely what was his 
view of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of predestination, or expiation, 
or of questions of Biblical criticism generally. He speaks of the 
fall of Adam,, and of Satan, and of demons ; but who would dare to 
affirm that he believed in the personality of the devil or the legend of 
Paradise Lost? No; he"accepted en Uoc the traditional phrases of 
.Protestant dogma, but he avoided going into their meaning, and kept 
as far as possible to the moral side of them, leaving the intellectual 
difficulty enveloped in a haze of mysteiry. Hence some of his friends 
and discipifes, like M. Xlhavannes, have been able to maintain that 
Vinet remained all his life attached to evangelical orthodoxy, while 
others show him diverging more and more from the, orthodox stand¬ 
point, and rising more and* more mto a spiritual piysticism which 
finds in dogma a partial and symbolical representatilpn of ineffable 
realities and of the invisible world. I think that tho^who take this 
latter view are the nearer to the truth; but I think «so that Vinet 
himself never went so far as to formulate his opinions o* these points. 
Partly as the result of his suffering and over-burdened lijp, partly as the 
result of a certain intellectual timidity, he remaindfi in a state of 
indecision, not, indeed, as to the essence of his beliefs but as to their 
form. In the words he wrote in 1832, when declinwg a theological 
^professorship at^Geneva, he seems to me to give a ch|^racteri8tio and 
complete acsoount of himself in this respect: 

“ Your letter has only made me feel mote strongljjf my’own incapacity. 
Of tln'a incapacity ypu may form, so to speak, ^ d judgment, when I 

tell you that my studies at the Academy of Lausanne hAve been most feeble, 
most insignificant .... that I find myself committo4 ^ a career in whirii, 
if I have been to some extent useful to others, I certaimly have not bediL SO 
to myself; that in fourteen years T have not mode ^ much advance in 
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theologi^ , leawjiiig •s .'On^ siagk year of good hard study might hay© 
secured fbt me ^ thai ^physical. suffering has consumed ^ great port of 

■wg l^ure:tuiae,iind that I have been but a poor economist of the rest. 

Yoil^Vant mda-who add to th^r virtue knowledge; you wani ^entific 
theologians, ^vdpped Ohm h^ to heel. .... I am not One of these. My 
intell^ual and physical fcfrees are alike below the mark. above all, 

you want men qf "faith, Ohrjstians complete in every p'oujt, tried and faithful 
servants. Ah! sir, seek them elsewhere. You do not realise that he whoifr 
you summon to your Holy War is ja Christian scarcely, started on the 
heavenly way; that there ate gaps in ffls faith and deeper ga ps in his life; 
that he does not go, hut totters; does' not speak, but lisps ; does not will, 
but only would." 

It is evident that Vinet here alludes to the torments of donbt of 
which he speaks in a letter of February of the same year: 

“ I have not gone deep enough. I have only skimmed the surface of the 
great J)robIem. The needs of the century demand far*more,,if the intellectual 

torments of others equal tliose through which I have passtMl.I 

will try to redescend into my TaHarus, I will seek out some one of those 
insolent doubts, those learful visions*of the reason, from which I know of 
only one i*ef uge. ; . . . Have we reached tlie epoch when all must be said t 
Must all the secrets of unbelief be revealed? Must we anticipate the 
objections which it ha,s not owned to itself ? I cannot answer." 

The state of mind described in this letter remained with Yinet, in 
some respects, to the end. No dqnbt his distress abated, and his 
faith became clearer and more serene; but he never succeeded in 
answering the objections of the reason in the nam’e of reason itself, 
nor found in ’criticism the solution of the difficulties of criticism. 
He escaped them, by resolutely retiring Ibo other ground, by entrench¬ 
ing himself in the moral consciousness and in nioral facts, and finding 
in the agreement between the cravings of conscience and the provisions 
of the Gospel a sufficient basis for belief. But he would have been 
. afraid—he who speaks of himself as “ an ignoramus with a smattering 
of information ”— to accept ode .of those positions “ which require you 
to be systematically and officially convinced, believing, living; in 
which yon represent, by virtue of your office, the sum total of your 
public teaching.” He found no difficulty in accepting a little later, 
in 1837, the chair of practical theology at Lausanne—that is to say, 
of homHetic and catechetical theology; but he never would have 
accepted a chair of dogmatic theology or of exegesis. He would not 
have considered himself competent to fill such a post, and he would 
probably have dirunk froiu the necessity of scrutinising and solvibg 
the problems which had cost him Such -sore anguish and such . 
visions despair. * 

At; the very moment of VineVs death, one of his dearest friends 
and -ebbipanions in arms, Edmond Scherer, was undergoidg that 
crisiB . 'of . bdief which, Vinet had evaded by maintaiaing himself on 
th^ jgfiwhd of practt^l Christianity, and giving up, the vain pursuit 
of a^ ri,tictoal Chrii^ua theoiy. Superficial observers h®-ve imagined 
•VOL. L7I1I. 3 G 
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that Scherer and ¥inet held the same reH^ous conceptioixs, heoanse 
Scherer, at tiie'tim^' when hia ortbodos belief In the ai^ont/ 
of Scripture was beginning to give way, used fpt oiiee -the lan|fnage 
of Vinet, and sought a foundarion for faith in **the agreement of our 
deepest feelings with the words of Jesus Christ.” But Sdj4rer’s waa 
a mind of a totally different type and temper from that of Vinet, 
He was hot without the mystical instinct and inclinati<m, but he waa 
essentially an ihtellectualist. Even in the days of his greatest reli-; 
gious. fervour, he was' dominate by his scientifip and critical 
tendenci^; he was a philosopher and a theologian. He adopted Ihe 
Calvinistic dbctrines of the Revival, because he . perceived in. them 
not only the aliment of the religious life, but a rational explanation 
of the univeise; and, he believed himself to have fonhd in the theory 
of inspiration, and the dogmas of the Pall and the Atonement, the 
immovable foundations of religion and morality, the necessary bases 
and buttresses of the laws of conscience. He did not shrink from 
accepting the professorship of dogma and exegesis at the theological 
school of Geneva, from which Vinet had recoiled. But the deeper 
he went into that notion of objective authority which had seemed to 
him BO solid, the more irresistibly it was forced upon him that the 
doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures cannot stand 
against the criticism of the sacred text, and that the doctrines of 
the Fall and the Atonement, no longer resting upon the incorruptible 
text of a written revelation, cannot endure the searching scrutiny of 
. reason. Once launched upon this path, once driven to call in question 
the principle of authority, the idea of sin, the belief in the super¬ 
natural, SchSrer, with his imperious need of clearness and of logical 
precision, copld find no foothold short of the extreme consequences of 
his doubts—a universal scepticism, a recognition of the relativity of 
all knowledge, that of moral law amongst the rest. In M. Gr6ard's 
beautiful little book on Scherer the tragic story of this conflict of 
faith and reason and conscience is told at length. He now turned his 
whole theological learning and subtlety, his whole dialectical scumeh, 
to the task of destroying the faith which had been for fifteen years 
his joy and his strength ; and as he had taken for his original point 
of departure, not the individual conscience, but the external authority 
of, a book and a dogma, it was inevitable that when that book was 
disooveyed to be fallible and that dogma false, the authority of con¬ 
science ehould.be involved in tbeir fall. It was quite otherwise with 
Vinet. Hfe attitude with regard to the men and doctrinefe of the 
Revival ip a, proof of this. He began by being very hostile to them, 
because he was‘shocked at riie narrow dogmatism of the Metibodisfc 
preaching, at •the monose tenacily with which they denied the 
freedom of the soul and its noblest aspirations,* m order to lesy^no 
room for anything but divine grace, and at the mechanical chara^r 
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of tl^jr conceptioos of faitii and conversion. Later on, he was drawn 
to th^ by what he saw of the fruits of their teaching,, the ardent piety 
they awaked in those around'them, the power of their faith. A^dst 
the established churches of the Swi% Cantons,. fast held in the 
slumber of traditional pfactiees and the repetition of lifeless formulae, 
the Bevivalists had started a reUgious movement of ^tiaordina^ 
intensity, and given to .a crowd of hungry souls the boon of a per¬ 
sonal Christianity. To Vinet this was the essential tljiiag, an individual 
faith sincerely accepted, Edncerely professed, made a prindple of life, 
and to which the truths of religion are not doctrines, but facts. But 
during the latter part of his life he realised afresh the things that 
separated him from the strict orthodoxy of the Methodist preach¬ 
ing, the narrcfimesa and exaggeration Qf the Methodist theories of 
predestination and inspiration; and he withdrew himself more and 
more from the harsh and haughty dogmatism which tends not only to 
shock and repel tire understanding, but to crush the spontaneity of 
the heart, and which turns religion into a theology, and puts a creed 
in the place of the Gospel. While Sch(6rer in his craving for certainty 
had arrived at universal uncertainty, and, by way of escaping the con¬ 
tradictions between faitli and reason, had come to the conclusion that 
everything is a contradiction, and that “ no one assertion is any more 
true than the exactly opposite assertion,” Vinet threw a veil over the 
unceitainties of reason and the difficulties of exegesis, and clung to the 
infallible revelations of conscience, and the living evidences of the 
truth of religion which are visible in the fruits of faith. One cannot 
but admire the dreary courage with which Sch6rer—“ that J^ascal 
wrong side out,” as M. Gr^ard truly calls him—^tore from his heart 
the beliefs which were dear to him, and surrendered them as a 
homage to truth, as a duty to sincerity; but can we deny that Vinet's 
was the better and the wiser cjidice.? 

After what has been said, it cannot be so very difficult to under¬ 
stand the character, and at the same time the limits and def(*cts, of 
the religious influence of Vinet, and to determine how far he can 
justly be called a religious reformer. He was not one of those who, 
like Wesley and Whitfield, or like some pietistic preachers in our own 
day, draw the multitudes after them, stir the soul of a nation to its 
depths, and open out new channels of religious life; nor was he 
one of those who by the power of their speech and thought Have 
created new Churches—^the reformers and heresiarchs, like Calvin, or 
like Sodnus, He says himself: “I can .speak only .to the few.” 
He • does not even represent, in the history of religious thought, 
a'‘clearly defined doctrinal position, like that of Gaussen, of 
Schleiermaoher, or of Channing. , Yet, none the less, his influence 
bai^been wide mldt deep ; it has made itself felt slowly more and 
mwr, fall .at last'it has begun to tell upon the V(hole Protestant 
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Church, at least in Freoch'speaking countries. It has had a double 
action:—on the one hand, its tendency has been to modify the di^matic 
harshness of the pletistio movement inaugurated by the Beviyiif, 
substituting for tiie narrow idea of an intellectual faith, founded 
on the doctrines of inspiration and a vicariods sacrifice, the conception 
of a large and, living faith, resting simply on the great facts of the. 
Gospel, add of the spiritual life—^the mission and passion*of Jesus 
Christ, tbe Bevelation, and the remission of sins; and, bn the other 
hand, it has at the same time brought back to . positive Christianity, 
and to the belief in the supernatural, many minds which had been 
estranged by the dogmatic intolerance of the orthodox opinions. 
Without ever posing as the leader of a school or the founder of a 
Church, Vinet became the teacher par excellence of Evingelical Chris¬ 
tianity that is to say, of the doctrine which holds the middle place 
between Protestant orthodoxy and Protestant rationalism, and which 
tends more and more to absorb and reconcile them both—the doctrine 
which. While it ^retains the historical basis and the essential dogmas of 
the Christian Church, sees in Christianity not a theological or eccle¬ 
siastical system, but the normal and necessary form of the religious 
life. With Vinet, everything leads back to this question of life, the 
life of the soul. « 

It may, no doubt, be objected that this tendency of Vinet and of 
.►evangelicalism leaves many a hard question untouched, uses many a 
.traditional formula in some other than its original sense, avoids diffi¬ 
culties instead of solving them, and reconciles reason and faith in the 
silence both of the one and the other; but has it not, on the other 
hand, given a new force to Christianity by humanising the orthodox ' 
belief, by enlarging its bounds, and by arresting rationalism on the 
.downward slope of critical negation ? Vinet, it is true, is not a doctor 
of the Church; but his teaching fia^ breathed into the Church a 
new breath of life and piety. 

But is there not yet one point in regard to which Vinet was, indeed, 
both a leader and a theorist? Was he not an ecclesiastical innovator, 
and did not the doctrine of the separation of Church and State find 
in him its most convinced and most convincing defender ? Did he 
not, joining practice to theory, become one of the founders of the 
free Church of the Canton de Vaud ? He did, in fact, take a very 
active part in the struggle for religious liberty which was going on in 
the PayB 4e Vaud from 1823 to 1847. One Church alone was recog¬ 
nised in the*, Pays de Vaud—the National Protestant Church; and 
this Church was strictly subjected to the authority of the civil power. 
The Methodist cpnvenricles were sometimes tolerated, sometimes per¬ 
secuted, but nevfT legally authored- The pastors of the, National 
Church were forbidden to take part in religions meetings of any j^d 
other than the regular and officially recognised services. The politmal 
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revoli^ion hy which, in 1845, the government passed into the hands 
of the Itadicals, made the dependence of the Church only the more 
complete ; and a downrig'ht persecution was carried on against^those who 
refused to .support the ecclesiastical intolerance of the new-Govern¬ 
ment. Vinef became the indefatigable champion of liberty of conscience 
and fre^om of public worship J he was always meeting the enemy at 
the breach with his letters, his speeches, his pamphlets, his books'; 
he underwent two prosecutions; and towards the end of his life he 
resigned his post in the Academy of Lausanne to defend the cause of 
religious freedom. But even here, if we are thoroughly to under¬ 
stand the conduct and the views of Vinet, we must observe in what 
way he was led to>become the advocate of the separation of Church 
and |5tate. It would be misunderstanding him completely to imagine 
him a political theorist, determining the relations of Church and State 
in accordance with his own conceptions of the one and the other. 
Many have supported the idea ofr separation because the State seemed 
to them iuconipotent to act outside the dommn .of politics and adminis¬ 
tration ; and many—who, nevertheless, were no jiartisans of freedom 
of public worship-^because the union appeared to them to impair the 
power and autonomy of the Church; and others, again, because they 
thought that the Church derived strength and stability from its con¬ 
nection with the State, whereas they would rather see it enfeebled 
and brought low. But Vinet, while he did play what may fairly be 
called a political part in the controversy, never was led by the idea- 
of meddling with the Government, or of reforming the State accord¬ 
ing to cert ain theoretical views of, his own. He cared for two things 
only—first, to defend the cause of the oppressed and the persecuted ; 
and, secondly, to discover that form of religious organisation which 
allows the freest development of the Christian life, and respects most 
completely the rights of conscience. Here, as everywhere, we find 
him occupied exclusively with the interests of the conscience, and ol' 
that personal Christianity which was for him the only true Chris¬ 
tianity. All his political and social ideas How out of this. If he- 
was a determined individualist, the ardent opponent of socialistic ten¬ 
dencies, it certainly was not from any fear of equality or democracy, 
nor from any want of charity or of interest in the disinheriteJ 
and suffering classes j it vras because he believed that nothing good 
could be created by compulsion, and that social progress must have 
its source in the amelioration of the individual. ^So little was h^ 
inclined to pose as a political reformer that, although he had, as^early 
as 1825, in his “Memoir on Liberty of "Worship,” combated the idea 
of a State religion as equally fatal to religion and the' State, to the 
welfare of souls and the peace of society, he appears, in practice, to 
hafe reconciled fiimself for long years to the idea of the union of 
Clhurch and State,' so long as the Church retained full freedom of 
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action within her own sphere, and so long as Dissenters were free 
openly to profess their faith, and conduct their own form of worship*, 
He declared, even in 1838, that he did not wish for separation. ®nt 
the new ecclesiaetical law of 1839, which aggravated the bondage of the 
Church, threw him back, as it were, with violence on the theories which, 
in 1825, had already impressed themselves on his mind; and he now 
sSt forth in a masterly fashion, in his “ Essay on the Manifestation of 
Keligious Convictidns,” published in 1842, his views on the individual 
character of faith, and on the necessity of the absolute freedom of a 
religious society, in. order that the faith of its members may be 
sincere and eflBcacious. We touch here the very ground and bottom 
of the mind of Vinet. All his doctrines have this same starting- 
point—respect for the human conscience. The conscience, sincerely 
interrogated, must lead to God, must commend the Gospel; but if 
this adhesion of the conscience to the Christian verity is to have any 
value, it must be absolutely free, free' to take or lehve; and doubt and 
denial must have equal rights with the affirmation of the faith. On 
no other point has Vinet spoken in language so clear, so definite, so 
unmistakable ; nowhere else has he worked out his argument with logic 
of such vigour and cogency. “ I am ever more and more convinced,” 
he had written in 1824, “that that which God requires of us in the 
first place is sincentyJ’ And in 1842 he writes: 

“ The manifestation of individual belief is a duty imposed on every 
believer.It is also a right. The Christian will accept neither pro¬ 
tection nor persecution. lieligion is not a language, it is a life. 

If the State has a conscience, I have none.My whole theoiy is here. 

The conscience of the State, if it have one, must be soveivign, and must 

alworb mine.Chiistianity obstinately resists the idea of an alliance 

between Church and State, which is neither more nor leas than a heresy. 
Ileligion is the choice that the soul makes between the world and God, 
the visible and the invisible. One must be able to choose; and where there 
is no scope for freedom, one can neither love nor obey.” 

And now that we have concluded this examination of the %jrious 
forms of Vinet's intellectual and religions activity, we may, I think, 
easily disown the vital element which gives unity to his teaching, his 
thought, and his work. To know the human heart, to convince men 
that Christianity alone is capable of satisfying its insatiable desire of 
truth and of hoUness, to secure for.the conscience the fullest liberty to 
form' and to express its own religious convictions—the whole thought, 
the whole activity, the whole life of Vinet is summed up in this. If he 
were a critic of a philosopher, a theologian, or a political fliinker, he 
was it incidentally, occasionally, or by way of consequenoe. The thing 
that gives the fundaiaental unity to his work, that lies at the root of 
his character, is tlris—that laie is a moralist, and a Christian moralist. 
And thus, though he has left nor single work whieJi may be takeif^aji 
a systematic exposition of his views, though he had hardly time tfo 
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tnucli as to trace the outline of a Philosophy of Christianity which 
should have given a synthesis of his teaching, yet nil his writings, be 
thej' what they,may, ai», but so many chapters of that Philosophy, 
s.nd it is easy to gather ont of them, as M. Asti6 has done in his 

Esprit de Vinet,” that Philosophy complete, coherent, and rich in 
logical developments and practical applications. • 

Vinet was, indeed, a great morajjist. He was, to begin with,vi 
'moralist in the ordinary sense of the term—the sense in which it is 
applied to a La Pochefoucauld, a La Bruy ore, a Joubert—^that is to say, 
he -was an observer, an analyst, a specialist of the soul. His literary 
remains, like bis sermons, contain treasure! of-moral observation; they 
teem, on every page, with profound thoughts, expressed in language 
sometimes austerely concise, sometimes sparkling and ingenious, some¬ 
times tender and poetical. !^ere are three passages which may serve 
to sum up tlie whole of his mind and history. “There is nothing 
that teaches the soul so many tlyngs as sorrow.” “ The true solitude 
ds in the heart.” It is those who forget death who forget to live 
well.” Other passages display the subtle genius of the literary man. 
“ In lavishing words, you Vear out ideas.” “ Words are the repre¬ 
sentative tokens of intellectual values. Writers who are careless of 
the purity and precision of the terms they use are like issuers of base 
-coin, who disturb the transactions of the intellectual market, and lower 
the credit of speech. The reverence for language is almost of the 
-essence of morality.” “ Form only holds on a solid foundation, just 
as colours remain fast only in a good material.” And whp but a poet 
■could have spoken of the prophetic aspirations of the soul under so 
beautiful an image as this ? 

“ You remember the usages of ancient hospitality? The hos>t, before he 
parted from his guest, bi-oko in two a clay seal on which certain ehai-ju-ters 
were inscrilnd, and divided it betVeen himself and his friend. Yeans after¬ 
wards, the pai-ted fragpients, recovered and joined together, wouM it-cogniso 
«ach h|her, so to speak: would effect the mutual recognition of those who 
bad swerally possessed them j and, in attesting the old relation, would create 
.a new one. And even thus, within the tablet of our soul, the imperii'ct lines 
are reunited with their divinfe complement; thus the mind recognises, not 
siiscovers, truth ; thus she judges, upon irrefmgable evidence, that a recou- 
•ciliation impossible to accident, impossible to calcxdation, is the operation and 
the secret of Ood.” 

• 

But to describe Vinet as simply a moralist would be to giv^e a- very 
imperfect idea of his type of mind. Most of the so-called moralists 
bave treated human nature first as a scientific study and then asmn 
artistic exhibition, seeking in their work no end beyond itself, and 
•claiming no merit but that of having seen clearly, and no glory but 
the glory of having perfectly said what they have seen. The virtues, 
the vices, the passions, the absurdities of men, have an equal claim on 
^the-r ihtere^, and they content themselves with studying mankind 
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without making any attempt at improYing it. Not only do they make 
a principle of being, to use the proper phrase, “ purely objeetive,” but 
they find a sort of malicious pleasure in laying bare the more ignpble* 
tendencies of human nature, in mocking'its weaknesses, and in tracing 
back to mean or selfish motives the feelings to which we are . aeons-* 
tomed to attribute some degree of nobleness or goodness. But it is 
not thus with Vinet. He is no f^id psychological student, indifferent 
to his model; still less is he disposed to treat him with scorn or rail¬ 
lery. I| he studies humanity, it is because he loves it and wishes fo 
do it good. This does hot impair his perspicacity; on the contrary', 
it increases it. He is like*the doctor whose passionate desire to cure 
makes his diagnosis all the more penetrating, and his research. all the 
more scrupulous. Vinet is doubly a moralist, because he is both a 
sti:^dent of the moral nature and a tether of morality. But this is 
his peculim* .gift—that he teaches morality, not by precept, by moral 
recipe, or in a systematic form, but, he makes it visible to men by 
enabling them to read it in their own hearts. To Vinet, the mere 
analysis of the ^oul is in itself a preparation of the soul for the pur¬ 
suit and reception, of moral and religious truth. Not that he at all 
exaggerates the virtues and merits of man, or is carried away, like 
some of the moralists of the eighteenth century, by the romauceof the 
natural goodness of the human heart; but when ’he depicts the 
wretchedness of human nature, it is with genuine compassion, and 
with an ardent desire to relieve it. He shows, moreover, that this 
wretchedness is, to use the strong expression of Pascal, “ the wretched¬ 
ness of a prince ” ; and in the frail and corrupted heart he seeks 
out with pious zeal all traces of a noble origin, all aspirations after a 
higher state ; he frankly accords to tnan the titles of nobility which 
may yet accrue to him when once he has recovered the domain where 
God has assigned him bis heritage. ^ This constant and exclusive moral 
preoccupation is the distinguishing mark of Vinsfet both as a writer and 
as a preacher. He saw in literature the moving spectacle of ttte ; he 
turned to it alike as the simplest and most faithful record—more trust¬ 
worthy than that of history itself—of sifcoessive social change, and as 
the most complete revelation of man in his essential and permanent 
features—man as he persists from age to age. It not only revealed to 
.him the ideas and impressions of a given century, but it betrayed, 
through the yearnings of its poets, the things which w'ere wanting to 
that century. For poetry, he says, is ** a living medal, in which the 
hbllows scooped but in the stamp are translated into bosses on the 
surface of the bronze or the gold.” The mission of literature is pot 
to disseminate doctrine, but to present the True under the form of the 
Beautiful. In his critical essays Vinet has two objects always in .viewr 
—to bring to light whatever psychological and mesial truths, general 
or particular, he finds embedded in the works before him, and to show^' 
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through the medium of those works, the permanence and force, among 
a]I peoples and in all tithe, of the same spiritual needs. In his preaching, 
again^ he does not impose the Christian doctrine in an imperious way, 
in the name of a dogma or a* Church; he does not subjugate by the 
force of his eloquence, or* overawe by authoritative affirmations ; he 
finds in the heart of his auditors the starting-point of his exhortation j 
he sets before them so true and livoIy||||^ portraiture of their own feel-* 
ings, passions, weaknesses, faults, desires, that they are constrained to 
' give him a willing and confiding acquiescence. It is only then, when 
his insight and discretion have won their hearts, that he opens out to 
them, in the teaching of the Gospel, the explanation of all the contra¬ 
dictions, and the remedy for all the nflseries, of their nature. The 
sermons and the “ Etudes Evangeliques ” of Vinet fill a place apart 
in homiletic literature. They are not written for the masses, who 
demand fervid emotions and positive affirmations; they are addressed 
to serious spirits and tb thoughtful minds. The preacher places himself 
beside us, on our own level, close to our ear, to our hearj;; he whispers 
with ns of himself and of ns; and in this familiar and'confidential 
intercourse he leads us, almost without our knowing it, where he will. 

And be leads us to the foot of the Cross. For this moralist is a 
Christian moralist. The two characters are in him indissolubly 
united. He finds in his moral studies the demonstration of the 
Christian truth, and withdUt Christianity ma;). would be an enigma, 
anh the moral law a chimera. 

“The elements of Christianity,” he says,/' lie deep in eveiy soul of man. ■ 
1 n this respect, Christianity, supernatural as it is in its history, is eminently 
natural. Wo have but faithfully to question our own minds in face of the 
Infinite, and we are drawn straight on, from consequence to consequence, to 
the nec^sity of the Christian religion; and by this road every sincei'o iiupiirer 
must ai-riv’e at a point of view, frona which all the details of Christianity 
will be seeti by him tb bo in such perfect harmony w’ith the needs f)f his own 
sotil, and with the fir.st principles of his own nature, that, like Thomas .at 
the sightipf the stigmata, he will prostrate himself before the vi.sion, and 
cry ‘ My Lord and my God.’ ” 

On the absolute solidarity between Christian morality and Christian 
dogma, Vinet insists with almost offensive reiterance. One cannot 
help asking whether he is wise in so persistently requiring that those 
who accept the moral premisses, who admit that life should be a con¬ 
flict with evil, a continuous effort after that supreme good which is 
God, shall also accept a dogma at which their reason recoils; and. 
whether he does not. run the risk of completely alienating* them fipm 
theology and naorality together. Sch^^rer, too, at the end of his life, 
laid the same stress as Vinet on the contention that morality cannot 
subast without a religious basis; but while Sch6rer displayed a sort 
of irritation at seeliSg unbelievers like himself retaining, by what 
seamed uo nim an iTlbgical subterfuge, the moral convictions which it 
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had cost him so much to Sacrifice with the rest, Vinet’s fessling was of 
a wholly different kind. He does not seem to have envied those whp, 
with strong moral convictions, retained theit intellectual libertyi^ and 
their theol<^ical independence. I think, on the contnuy, that he 
dreaded fqr them an incomplete conversion "to moral Christianity, with 
^the sacrifices it entails, unless it were accompanied by a full adhesion 
to doctrinal Christianity. It l||hst be remembered that the Christian* 
doctrines were no doctrines to him, no dry theological system; they 
were ficts, they were a*life; the,life of Christ, whidi was to become 
the life of every Christian. “Christianity,” he says, “is quite other 
than an assemblage of doctrines; it is the principle of a new life.” 
And if he urges upon us that dogma is essential to morality, he urges 
no less that morality is the necessary consequence of dogma. Proih 
first to last Christianity is morality. .... Religion is nothing but 

morality sown on the soil of grace.If the craving for religion 

is to bring forth any good fruit, it'must have the moral craving at the 
the root of it-^ .... It Is by the contact of this moral element that 
truth not only manifests itself, but communicates itself to the b<ju1.” 

But Vinet did not content himself with reiterating under every 
possible form, and in all his writings, the assertion that Christianity is 
a principle of life, and that we must know it by its fruits; he hijuself 
offered in his own life the noblest testimony to his teaching. His 
life is the most complete and persuasive of his works; it is the illus¬ 
tration to all his sermons and all his books. I cannot here undertake 
to recount the story of his life, but it-was a life of labour, devotion, 
and self-renunciation. Prom 1817 to 1835 he contented himself with 
the humble duties of French professor at the colUge of Bale; and so 
sharp was the struggle with poverty in the early days of his married 
life, that he hod to go into debt even to famish himself with books. 
It was only in 1835, after bis modesty and his attachment to the work 
he was already doing had led him to refuse invitations to Paris, 
Montauban, Beme, and Frankfort, that he became professor of litera¬ 
ture at the University of Bale; and in 1837 ho accepted a theological 
professorship at the Academy of Lausanne. And this office, which 
was so dear to him, he voluntarily resigned in 1844, because bis 
ecclesiastical principles were opposed to those of the Government in 
whose pay it was. Two years afterwards he was simply expelled 
from the chair of literature which he had accepted in exchange for that 
of theology, apd, ill and almost dying as he was, he began, under the 
auspices, ofrthe Free Church, a new professorial and pastoral career. To 
his labours as a professor must be added tbe reviews he contributed to 
various periodicals, the very important and trying part he took, by his 
articles and pamphlets, in the ecclesiastical struggle, the numerous 
sermons he preached at B&le, at Lausanne, and*at the various 'Cater¬ 
ing-places to which he was driven ip search of healtib, and, fi:^ly, 
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that mass of private letters which his care for the salvation of sonls 
turned into a sorb of niiaisbry correspondence. The same instinc¬ 
tive pastoral tenderness fbrbade him to close his door to visitors, how¬ 
ever much bis work* might stif^r from the interruption, lest he should 
be refusing a helpful word* to some needy soul. And these^prodigious 
labours were the labours, be it remembered, of a man who, from thq 
age of twenty-five, had been condemisld by a serious malady to the’ 
life of an invalid, and who, from the age of forty-five, was subject for 
the few short years that remained to him to, continual suffering, as 
the result of an accident in which he had nearly lost his life. These 
physical sufferings were accompanied by still severer domestic 
afflictions. In his wife he found, indeed, all that his heart could 
desire^; but the intellectual weakness of his children was a heavy 
cross to him, and the death of his daughter in 1839 tested and 
proved to the utmost the elevation of his spirit and his power of 
Christian resignation.* His feelings found expression in a beautiful 
hymn, of which 1 will cite but two or three verses. , 

“ Ponrquoi reprenclre, 

O Pi'^ns tendro, 

Lcs hlciis liont tu in'a.s couronn6 7 
Ct‘ qn’en ofTraiulcs 
Tu rwlpmandos, 

Pourquoi done PavaiK tu donnii ? 

I’arle, Seigneur, tes oeuvres soat si grandes, 

Et luon regard est si bom6 I 

“ Oil! pour me rendre 
Fidelc et tendre, 

Mon Pore, ne m’^pargne pas! 

Sous ton eiseau, divin Soiilpteur dc I’ilme, 

Que mon bonheur vole en dclats! 

- “ Tu peux reprendre, 

0 P6re tendre, 

Lcs biens dout tu nr’as couronne. 

Ce qu’on ofTrandes * 

Tu rudemandes, 

Jo sais pourquoi tu I’aa donne ; 

Et le secret da tes oeuvres si grandes, 

S'explique a mon esprit born&.” 

Amongst the virtues displayed by Vinet in this life of labour and 
saorifice, those which stand out the most prominently are his courage, 
his charity, and His humility. He had that most difficult courage of 
all, the courage of every day, and he showed it in his attituflo 
towards the »daily (trials and sufferings of his life; but he had 
also the exceptional courage which is drawn out .by great occa-, 
eions, and which served him in his unflinching strilggle against 
demagogic tyranny in the canton of Bfile, or ecclesiastical tyranny 
in the canton of Vaud, find again when, in obedience to duty and 
conscience, he sacrificed his official, position to begin, at his own 
p%r>:XmS'l yisk, a ne^v career in the I^ee Chnrch. Once it was a 
qu^tioa of prodaiming and defending what he ^believed to be true 
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and just, this mild and amiable m*^ had no lack of energy or of 
daring. He knew that the hatred of evil is a necessary form of the 
love of what is good. But his heart wap charity itself. • His .genek>sity 
was princely. He made over to-the High School for girls in straitened 
circumstanpes the thirteen hundred francs ^ue to him for his lectures 
there in 1847. During the visits he was corhpelled to make to various 
health resorts, his constant aim was to console the fellow-sutferers by 
whom he was surounded. But his richest beneficence was that which 
made him so, lavish of his time to all who needed him. His charity 
took yet another *form—that of humility. “ True charity,” he said, 

“ finds its way to the heart only through the openings—through the • 
clefts, so to speak—prepared for it by humility. He who loves has 
no diflBculty in humjjling himself; where there is no humbljng of 
oneself there is no love.” Of his own rare humility we have proof, 
not only in his repeated refusals of advantageous positions for which 
he considered himself ill-qualifiod" but in his constant readiness to 
confess himself in the wrong. His journal bears on every page the 
tokens of this habitual lowliness of heart. He writes on the last day 
of 1832 ; “ Here closes a year of my life, a year that covers me with 
confusion, a year in which I have gone back instead of going forward,” 
Some of the last words he spoke on his death-bed were these : “ I ask 
pardon of God and of man for the scandal I have paused by my 
impatiencfe and my intolerance.” 

The practice of these lowly virtues was rewarded by the extraordinary 
. ascendancy he exercisedi over those around him, even over the humblest. 
He made himself their, equal, in the simplicity of love. A poor 
countrywoman to whom he had devoted the whole of one day said of 
him, “I spent the whole day with him, and he never uttered a,word 
which could make me feel that I.was his inferior. I could have 
believed he was my brother, andvyet-*-such a great man.” 

If I wished to express in a single formula the teaching and the 
aim of Vinet’s life, I should sum it up in these three words :—Love, 
Truth, and Liberty. Truth is the end of life, the object of all our 
efforts, our raison Hiire ; it is the law of the universe; but we can 
know and gmsp it only by Love ; and Love has no value, and renders 
no homage to truth, unless it is also free. Hence it was that Vinet’s 
iptense Christianity made him intensely Liberal, the champion of 
theoretic Liberalism in his writings and of practical Iibei;ty in his acts. 
. Vinet’s work will last, precisely because he was so much a moralist, 
as .well as af Christian teacher and apologist; and his influence cannot 
but widen more and more, even outside the lands for which he wrote 
and the churches ■sThich share his beliefs. , He has nothing of the 
sectarian narrowness of some Protestants; his^ phristianity is the 
Christianity of the Gospel; he is a Catholic, in the broadelt and 
noblest sense of the word. This humanity, this universality of pha- 
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rjwter, will assure him a cordial welcome and a solid appreciation even 
from those who disbelieve the doctrines of Christianity, but who 
belie][e in consicience, and in the existence of the invisible realities 
which the conscience apprehends and reveals. From the Christian 
point of view, the argument on which Vinet relied in hij? apologetics 
is the only one which has now any hold upon the minds of'men. The 
historical and philosophical foundations of the Christian creed have 
been shaken beyond ijecovery; but the human soul has still the same 
needs, the same aspirations, which filled it with trouble or with hope at 
the hour of the Crucifixion. Those alone will be drawn to Christianity 
to whom the presence of a personal God, and the remission of sins 
through the life and passion of Jesus Chist, are facts of direct per¬ 
ception and experience, not intelligible to the reason, but sensible 
to the*h^art. • ' . 

Vinet simply tried to render tangible to others these great spiritual 
facts, which were to him the most.,certain of realities, and to repro¬ 
duce in its most penetrating and touching form the supreme dialogue 
between the soul and God—between the soul, famishing for holiness 
and truth, and crying out without ceasing for these divine possessions 
which it has lostf and God, the Holy and the Merciful, ever ready to 
reveal Himself to t|^ soul that seeks. ‘ ^ ' 

And if the Chrisnan finds in Vinet the best reason for, and the 
most exquisite expression of, the faith that is in him, even those also 
to whom Christianity is incredible, and who pause midway on the 
road by which Vinet would lead them, wdll none the less recognise in 
him a master of the moral life, a true pastor of souls, a searcher and 
revealer of the secret of humanity, its greatness and its misery. They 
will read with an emotion of tenderness and gratitude the writings of 
this ardent seeker after truth, who himself characterised the labour of 
his life in terms so pathetically Wautiful as these :— 

“The truth, moral and social, is like an old inscription on a 
gravestone, over which everybody passes, going about his business, 
and which day by day becomes more blurred and illegible, until some 
helpful chisel comes to deepen the worn lines, so that every passenger 
must see and read them. This chisel is in the hands of a little group 
of men who keep obstinately stoqping over the old inscription, at the 
risk of being stumbled over and trodden down upon tho marble by 
the careless feet of the, passers by.’' 


Gabklel Mcwod. 
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ON SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


I T is upwards of forty years since the establishment of Free Trade 
and the introduction of the railway system gave a new and great 
impetus to production in this country. Since those our imports 
and exports have increased by leaps and bounds^nd the country has 
grown in wealth "and prosperity. It is not only lb the capitalist that 
the benefit of this growth has accrued. Our working men have taken 
a share of it. On an average, wages are considerably higher than 
they used to be, and yet the cost, as distinguished from the standard 
of living, has not been proportionately augmented. House rent and 
the price of butchers’ meat are higher, lint the other necessaries of 
existence, as well as its luxuries, are not only cheaper, but better and 
more readily procurable than was the case forty years ago. The 
increase in the w^>being of the British working man does not, 
however, stop here. He is better educated, and politically and 
socially more influential than he used to be, and he has become an 
object of closer attention to both of the great political parties. If we 
seek the cause of this, it is eaey to find. Had the working clfksses 
remained what they once were—an aggregate of isolated human beings 
struggling for work and the mean| of subsistence in the face of an 
increasing population—^^^he standard of well-being would not have risen. 
But the bond of a common interest united men of .dilFerent trades 
und^ drilful leaders. They learned to combine. They secured a 
' change in the laws jvbich made combination a difficult thing, and the 
tiihe came at last, when the unions in the welbregulated trades toolt 
the place of the individual in bargaining about the wages, hours, and! 
conffitions qf labour. Labour is indeed no longer a commodity to be 
bought in the cheapest and sold in the dearestfixiarket. The (.moral 
sense of the community has branded' this doctrine as infamous, ahd 
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tlie Kf& of a polit 4 »l party which even appeared to sympathise with 
if, would not be worth a month's purchase. 

Tlje tenth decade of the century is witness of still greater pi'bgress 
than the earlier Ones. 1^6 ^reat extension of the franchise which 
took place in 1885 is showing its effects. Two gi^at political 
parties are now competing for the support of the workfng man as 
essential to their existence. The State has undertaken to see that his 
house is in a proper condition, and is about to provide his children 
with free education. Public sympathy accompanies him whenever he 
strikes for fair reasons, and sometimes when ho strik^ss for foolish ones. 
He is master of the situation, and if be calculates and follows his 
policy sensibly, there is no immediately visible limit to the extent to 
which he may improve his status and progress towards the realisation 
by degrees of collectivist ideals in the industnial System of the country. 

There are certain features in the situation which are not only the 
product of combination, but ate,of such a nature that under the 
existing conditions of society no other means could have produced 
them. The delicate work of adjusting 'rates of wagds and hours of 
labour, necessarily in many cases fluctuating from week to.week, has 
been done by tlie unions, and could not, while capital remained in 
private hands, have been done by any other power. But although 
legislation cannot supersede combination, the possession of political 
influence can enormously assist it. I^rdbably that dock strike of 
Jhe autumn of 1889, which demonstrated the possibility of extend¬ 
ing trades unionism to unskilled labour, could not have succeeded 
had not many of the class wliose interests were at stake possessed' 
the vote. For it is not merely that the vote gives the power of 
changing existing conditions by direct legislation, and of insisting 
on the attention and sympathy of political parties: it exercises an 
enormous educative influence, pnd ponfers a consciousness of worth 
and importance on its possessor, which not only enables him to hold 
his own, but raises his ideals and aspirations. Representative institu¬ 
tions may sometimes fail in their direct results: they never fail in the 
educative advantages which they indirectly bring about. Hence the 
transformation scene which we are witnessing in the relations of 
labour and capital in this countiy^. Hence the difference of tone and 
the increased hopefulness which differentiate the practical opinions of 
the economists of sixty years ago from those of the Wtilkers and 
Marshalls of to-day.* 

But all this concerns in the main the working mag exclusively. 

la the working woman necessarily shut out from the operatiods of 

• 

* it is eimiScant that it should have become possible for a cool-headed thinker like 
Professor Marshall, writing with a full sense of responsibility, tg-discuss seriously the 
question 5^h»;ther poverty may be cbmpletely extinguished, and whether w6 may not 
rsacifa a state oE thitiG^ in which even the' lower level of society may consist of a 
euhuffwl.and sufficientTy leisur^ class. See bis recent "Principles of Economics." 
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what have been in his case the mainsprings of ppogrpas ? Can we, 
and, if to, ought we, to seek to place in the hands of women the lever 
of poMtical power with whidi working have done so much'to 
improve thmr social and eodnoraic condition? ' , ,, 

We may toncede ait'the outset of such an iiiquiry that it is not a 
simple one: The answelr to the ‘question, can only be apparent after 
a number of considerations making for different cOndnsions have been 
weighed, and a balance struck. The advocates of an extension of Ihe 
franchise to labouring jnen based their case, how successfully the 
result has' 8howi\, lipon its indirect as well as its direct effects. 
Their arguments have, in the main, been entirely justified’ by the 
result. Creat aia have been the direct effects, the indirect ben^t has 
been greater, for there has been promoted an esprit de carps which 
has enabled those wbbm it has actuated to combine in every direction 
to raise and keep raised the general level. 

Compare with this state of thijigs that of Ahe labouring classes 
among women. Until recently. Trades Unionism has been almost 
unknown amofig them, The result has been an unrestricted com¬ 
petition for employment, and a consequent paring down of wages to 
the starvation point. The main reason of tliis is that there is no 
esprU de corps among these women. They have no common subject, 
such as politics affords, to draw them together in clubs and associa¬ 
tions. They have no member whom they return, and to whom they 
can look to make their case known to the public, or to head, if neces¬ 
sary, an agitation on their behalf. They have not the beneficial 
' feeling of responsibility which arises in those who possess the con¬ 
sciousness of a remedy in their own hands, and of a responsibility 
lying with themtolves if that remedy is not used. There is lacking 
in them as a class the sense of “ was uns alle bandigt. Das Gemeine;” 
they are but too* like an aggregate of individual atoms, with no 
cohesion among them. 

We are apt in describing a state of things which falls short in 
excellence of what it might be, to exaggerate. That would be an 
abstract point of view which either denied that, in the absence of 
the causes of progress which have just been referred'toj thece lias been 
progress in the social condition of women, orwhich affirmed that progr^ 
could only be brought about by these causes. The” proposition'which 
sehms really to fit the facts is that the absence' of thei^ causes 
has occaaoned a gap in . this progress, and 'that there is'no sub¬ 
stitute for tljptfi which is likely to tai;e their place. For, after i^l, 
the'demand for the political emancipatfon of women merely means 
that they are entitled to depend on their Cwn eM^tio9ls,^aaad to have 
placed in'their hands the. same mean’s bf''sedf4ielp trhat mettv-have. 
The steps which liave been taken m this* ditoCIlknf dhriffg the' last few 
years appear to afford cogent proof of the reatonableness of this denaKciSd. 
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University education and several professions, such as medicine and 
teaching, have been thrown open to middle and upper class women, 
^ho result has been a change as marked as it is beneficial. Public 
opinion has progressed concurrently on other points. The movement 
which first found legislative expression in 1870, and fihich took its 
grand step forward in tlie Married Women’s Property Act of 1882, 
has obtained legal recognition of the claim of married women to 
separate existence in point of plroperty. And it is significant how 
little opposition this change has met with. There were a few members 
of the legislature who had the instinct to denoi^ce it as having intro- ' 
duced the thin end of the wedge. But by the vast majority it was 
accepted as something which was perfectly natural, and it was quickly 
followed by an Act which recognised in principle a joint title in a 
mother to the guardianship of her childien. ^ Ii> the upper and middle 
classes women have now fairly stormed the universities and some of 
the professions, and,^have the prospect of having still further avenues 
to independence opened to them. Whether the result has been good 
or bad may be answered by those who have compared the average 
condition of women only a few years ago, as disclosed in the pages of 
Fielding or Jane Austen, or even of Thackeray and the Brontes, with 
that of the women whom George Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Browning and Mr, 
Meredith have described for us. And this change has been of tlie 
very nature which those who resist the extension of the franchise 
most dread. It has been in the direction of treating women on a 
footing of equality with men. They have to-day, those of them who 
belong to the better-to-do classes, new ideals and new ways of thought^ 
and they have these without an appreciable fall in the average level 
of femininity, and with an appreciable rise in the level of their own 
social well-being. 

If this has been so in the case of those classes with whom the 
earning of a livelihood is by no means always a necessity, is it not 
still more likely to be so with those classes whose case we have been 
discussing ? Is not the case of the labouring woman an a fortiori 
case ? As things stand, trades unionism, that most potent influence 
in rmsing the standard of individual comfort, .and establishing a 
moral minimum, below which the working classes will not allow their 
condition' to sink, is almost non-existent among women. And why ? . 
As those who have had most to do with them tell us, because these 
women are apathetic about their own condition, have no commo** inte¬ 
rest to draw them together, and cannot be got to take the initiative ki 
reforming their surroundings. 

The truth is that the case for the political emancipation of Jihe other 
sex has been discussed on a far too narrow basis. One vrould imagine, 
in listening to the acommon arguments on bolh sidSs, that the matter 
Vas ore Vrhich concerned the upper and middle classes alone. It is 
•Lkol. Lvm. 3 H 
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roallj an economic question, concerning the relations of labour and 
capital, and affecting the theories both of the production and tbe dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. The arguments of theNineteenth Century 
Protest ” are beside the point when we go down to our great, cities, 
and look on th^ grim spectacle of tens of thousands of women struggling 
to keep body" and soul together under circumstances of misery j too 
thankful if they can gain the privilege of working for fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day for the starvation wages which represent the market rate. 
And yet population ought jaot to press in this case more hardly on the 
means of subsistencQ t&an it does in that of men. If the condition of 
the female industrial classes is much worse than that of the coires- 
ponding male classes, it is surely because of the lack of that e^rit de 
corps which in the case of the latter has made combination and vigor¬ 
ous agitation possible. We are no real reformers if we do not grapple 
with a state of things which is a blot on the history of our progress. 
And if to purdbase the needed refomj the finer graces of a handful of 
fine ladies have to go by the board, they must just do so. 

It would be ah error to imagine that the women of the industrial 
classes are not preparing themselves for the reception of the franchise. 
Among the wives and daughters of the agricultural labourers, even in 
the South of England, there is often to be found a growing practical 
interest in temperance legislation and kindred topics. In the north, 
where the standard of political information is higher, the wives and 
daughters of the miners and workmen are getting to be almost as 
generally interested in .political events as are the men. They regard 
such questions as those of Free Education, Improvement of Artizans’ 
Dwellings, Compulsory Sanitation, and Mne and Factory Inspection, 
as touching themselves very nearly, and the extension of the franchise 
in 1885 has indirectly developed their minds in a fashion only second 
to that in which it has developed thoSe^ of the new voters. The tes¬ 
timony of those who' work among female factory hands is to a similar 
effect. It is the result of no mere accident that the Primrose League 
and the corresponding, but perhaps less vigorous. Women’s Liberal 
Associations, are extending the roll of their membership to so remark¬ 
able a degree. Wore the influence of thes© women to become the 
object of direct, in the place of indirect, interest, to politicians, there 
■ would be room for hope that the political discussion of the relations of 
labdfir and capital would cease to be practically confined to questions 
affecting men only. It is mockery, for example, to talk about the case 
ol miners as i^ it were the most pressing and urgent case for Parlia¬ 
mentary attention to the circumstances and hours of labour. Those 
of many classes of industrial women are enormously worse. But the 
miners form a compact body of voters, and the women do not. The 
House of Commons is little influenced by Bcademic^oonsiderarions,«and 
largely by fear of the constituencies. * " 
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Even aBsaming it to be tame that the natural occupation of women 
.is to be found in married life, the circumstances afford no answer to 
the ijease .that is made otx their behalf. Married women are certainly 
not less closely intere^sjied than their husbands in education, in tempe¬ 
rance, in sanitary legislation, and in the thousand and one new phases 
of social reform which are beginning to emerge, from the obscurity 
of the political future. But it is by no means always the case that 
the profession of women is marriage. In a populatioi#the females of 
which preponderate over the males, and in wHch a large number of- 
the latter do not marry, there remains a great proportion of women 
who cannot count on following this profession. And for those who 
do, it can hardly be suggested that education in the duties of citizen¬ 
ship is not a useful education. 

To sum up. In considering on which side the balance of argu¬ 
ment for or against the political emancipation of women lies, we must 
look first to the casff of the most* numerous body of women— i,c., to 
the industrial class. And if we find that in the case of this class 
there is' everything to gain, and little, if any thing, to lose, it will 
require a strong reason to make us hesitate when w*e approach that of 
the more prosperous minority. We cannot give the vote to the poor 
and refuse it to the rich, and if they must stand on the same footing, 
the interests of a majority must govern. With this in view, let us pass 
to the case of the minority. 

It has already been remarked that in recent years there has been 
witnessed a marked improvement in the standard of intelligence 
among better-to-do women. We are rapidly passing altogether away 
from that theory of the common law which treated their personalities 
as merged in those of their husbands, and assigned to them a rdk 
more fitting for the servants than for the wives of British husbands. 
But traditionary beliefs are .difficult to' get rid of. They assert 
themselves in subtle and obscure forms. Even in France 
where the influence of the Codes has for long placed women in a 
better legal position than in England, and where they have in the 
upper classes of society probably fought the battle of life with con¬ 
siderably greater advantages than here, the tradition shows itself. 
The pages of George Sand, of Daudet, of Flaubert, of Guy de 
Maupassant, and of a score of other writers, constantly desci’ibe a wa r 
between the sexes based on the tacit assumption that the business in 
life of-Woman is somehow or other, either in marriage or outside of it, 
to gain at the expense, of the other sex* It is a battle between 
belligerents who have diametrically opposed interests, and who fight 
too often with poisoned weapons. Iii German literaturd we are 
presented with a spectacle of a different kind, but npt so dissimilar as 
•at ^3t sight appeafs. There is no such conflict, simply because the 
women do not presume to fight. Even the best of Goethe’s feminine 
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creatiozLS are limited by the asBumption that they can hare no mean-' 
ing excepting in relation to men. They hare no separate existences, 
or individualities, even when they are drawn with all .the ravexymce 
and sympathy—and he was too great ah artist not to be capable of 
much—which Goethe had at his command. ''We turn with a sigh of 
relief from the women of the “ Wahlverwandschaften ” and Wilhelm 
lUfeister,” from his Charlottes and Natalias, just as we turn away from 
the Michale ^e Bumes and Emma Bovarys, to the Bomolas and 
Dianas of the recent English novel. And the reason of the sense of 
relief we experience is not far to seek. Here, at least, we have 
people who are not supposed to be actuated by a single purpose and 
a single passion, to which all others are subordinated. They lire the 
life of the whole, and not merely that of the half 'of their race. And 
we learn at a glance wherein lies the dift'erence between culture 
in women, followed for culture’s sake, and culture as a means 
of fitting them for a single relation' of life. There is force in the 
observation that, to take the latter alternative is either to insist on 
the unqualified subordination of the individual to the race—a proposi¬ 
tion which finds its proper place only in a system of Pessimism, or to 
assert that women are not capable of culture as an end in itself—an 
assertion which is contradicted by the patent facts of histoiy. And 
if we fall back on the first alternative, we are brought at once face to 
face with the question, whefher the wider education is possible for 
women without the wider sphere of responsibility and activity to 
which that education has relation in the case of men. Is complete 
freedom of the spirit possible without freedom of action ? Will any 
one deny that under existing conditions the external activities of men, 
their duties as citizens, and the intellectual training which their pro¬ 
fessions afford, are the salvation of most of them, and form a necessary 
part of their education and development ? 

If women are to be freed, from a certain narrowness which too often 
characterises them, to be endowed with that judicial habit of mind, 
the lack of which is so apt to leave them the prey of prejudice, and 
to acquire that courage and self-reliance in the face of convention¬ 
alities, the absence of which is the secret of much misunderstanding 
and extravagant disregard of the proportion in which means stand to 
end, it will surely be by the same discipline as men are subjected to, 
by ‘ being educated ‘to the point of being able to stand without 
extemar support alike in the material and the intellectual relations of 
life. Such appears to be the opinion of many who are wise and good 
among contemporary English women. They may hate the prospect 
of political tarmoU. They may look with no enthusiasm on the 
probability of bejpg dragged more than is at present the case into 
contact with the seamy side of public life. Bfaft on the baladce of 
advantages and disadvantages, they would rather take their share of 
the heat and burden of the day than be found wanting on'Hie 
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occasion of great opportunities for improving the position of the 
. majority of their fellow women. 

^ is po purpose of these pages to examine the various grounds on 
which opposition to the extension of the suffrage to women has been 
based. One objection, 'however, deserves attention, inasmuch as it 
really begs the question whether under different conditions things 
will remain as they are assumed to be at present. It is pointed out 
that under universal suffrage women would be a majority of the 
electors, and it is asked whether we are to the prospect of a 
woman-governed country. The answer to tihs .objection surely is* 
that an analogous difficulty has faced us on the occasion of every 
great extension of the franchise. But the cooler headed among 
statesmen have not on such occasions been alarmed. They have 
recognised the great truth that the whereaboui^s of political victory is 
not to be determined by counting heads. Hither women will ap¬ 
proximate to men^in their mental characteristics, in which case it 
does not matter whether they are more or less numerous at the 
polling booths, or they will remain, what they are at |)resent, mentally 
less robusti in which case nature wjll, as before, give the victory, as 
the history of politics proves that she always in the end does, to those 
who are strongest though few. So long as women display the existing 
tendency to be influenced by men, we may dismiss such fears from 
our minds, and if they cease to display *it, they will at the same time 
cease to vote from the point of view of a sex. It may be that at first 
one political party may gain some temporary advantage. But this 
is not likely, judging from the indications of such existing municipal 
franchises which women possess, to be permanently so. Their 
tendency has been to comport themselves, when they become accus¬ 
tomed to the situation, much as men do. 

If there is force in the coijsiderations which have been urged, the 
whole question is one which concerns, not women only, but the 
community generally. There is ground for hope that the assimilation 
of the legal status of women to tlmt of men, would place another 
restraint on the tendency of population to outstrip the' means of 
subsistence. And this would be effected in two ways. The number 
of individuals to feed would remain the same, while the power of 
production of a large section of these individuals was stimulated and* 
increased. And in addition there would have been established a 
further development of those conditions which have done so much 
towards raising tiie irreducible minimuip demanded Ijy the labouring 
classes as tiie remuneration of their labour. Viewed in this* light, 
the entire movement has a new significance. It is no longer one for 
the removal of the grievances of a handful of ^scoutented women. 

. It IS ft step in direction of general progress affecting an entire 
patiun. And sd looked at, the change must surely be advocated on 
'"^^'tnroader basis than that of those who advocate the exclusion of 
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married women from its operation. One knows wkat is in the minds- 
of the distinguished women who have adopted the narrower platform... 
Some of them have done bo on the ground • of expediency m^ly, 
believing that it will be easier to. win'the assent of Parliament to 
what they believe to be a moderate and reasonable proposition. But 
the proposal'to enfi*ancshise spinsters and widows of property is not. 
looked upon by Parliament as a moderate and reasonaUe proposition.. 
It is regarded by members in general as conceding the entire prin* 
ciple, and 1^ the Badical party ip particular as the most objectionable 
of all possible propQsaAc of the kind; as in ^ect one for the better¬ 
ment of the Primrose League. This may or may not be a correct 
opinion. The fact remains that it is lai^ely current. If the 
Badical party must accept women’s sufirage as a part of its pro* 
gramme, it would probkbly rather do so as part of a wide extension, 
of the frani^uBe based on the recognition of a title of the governed. 
generally to take a part in the business of their own government. 
It is said that in the present Parliament a majority of members are- 
favourable to th4 principle of women’s sufirage. There is rooni for 
doubt whether any Parliament has been more determinedly hostile to- 
it. Pious opinions, vaguel}'- expressed on the hustings, go for nothing 
in the face of the determined opposition of a section of the House,, 
which, as a matter of fact, includes many of the most distinguished, 
members of #very party in it. Probably no political hope of theso 
days is more misplaced than the hope that any of the Bills which deal 
with the subject will pass either this House, or any House elected 
under similar circumstances. The truth is that there is as yet no- 
large body of definitely organised opinion in the constituencies which 
is pressing the subject forward. When there is, then will be the 
time to look to the House of Commons as the proper field for 
agitation. Until there is, all Bills,, and potions will be received with 
a quiet derision which cannot be conciliated by any limitation of the 
proposition which they embody. It is in the country in the first 
place that the w-ork must be done, if there is to be a reasonable 
prospect of the principle becoming law. And it is being done slowly 
but Burely, in ways indirect as well as direct. The opinion of the public 
is changing with regard to the social and political position of women. 
That position is veiy difhmit from what it was only a few years ago, 
in relation to eduimtion, to the professions, and to property. It is- 
different too, in even farther reaching relations. The mirror of 
literature reflqpts' fhe change. The bnsin^B of those who desire 
to set the advance continue, is to take note that the question is- 
coming toi.be regarded as part an even wider one^ It is as an 
integral part of a great econcnnic movement that the matter has its- 
chief significance. . 

E.'B. Haldaot:. 



THE TWO RELIGIONS. 


T he religions of mankind, howsoever variously classified as Natural 
or Kevealed, Heathen or Christian, Monotiieistic or Poly¬ 
theistic, are, morally, of two orders only; namely—the worship of 
Power, and the worship of Goopkess. In the following pages I 
shall endeavour to trace the line of cleavage between the two. 

The earliest religions of the world (modem authorities seem unani¬ 
mously to agree) were modifications ef Nature-worship; the solar 
myths forming the basis of them all and the heavenly bodies being 
the first objects of adoration. Assuming this to be aniversally true,* 
and that Sun and Moon-gods, the Thunderer and the Sea-god were 
supreme divinities in the eyes of primitive men, we find obvious reasons 
, why Power-worship, pure and simple, was the earliest form of their 
religion. These deities were, to the plainest apprehenjaion, alterimtely 
beneficent and maleficent; and the single object of their worshipper 
must have been to propitiate thedr favour or avert their displeasure. 
Primeval heathenism is summed up in Tennyson’s magnificent hymn 
to Artemis, in “ The Cup.” 

“ Thou whose breath 

la balmy wind to robe our Mils with grass, 

And kindle aU our vales with myrtle blossom, 

And roll the golden oceanof our grain. 

* * * * * 

O ITioa .... great goddess whose storm-voice 
Unsookets the strong oak, and strews dur fruit, and lays 
Our golden grain; 

Whose arrow is the plague .... 

Whose winter catarawits find a realm, and leave it 
A waste of rock and ruin I Hear 1 ” * 


It is difficult for any one brought up in the atmosphere ^of English 
piety and trained to regard religion and righteousness as inseparable 

* I observe that •A. Benouf, in his intensely interesting preface to the new fao- 
simfle of the “Book of the Dead,” adopts this theory as an explanation even of 
jBg^ptian theology. 
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like the two sides of a shield, to dissociate utterly tire two ideas; 
but a little reflection will prove that, 'on the basis of Nature-WOTship,,. 
religion could have nothing whatever to do with rightrousn^us; Jttay, 
that if it influenced conduct at all outside the performance of rites, it 
must have behn in a direction adverae to moiftdity. While the deities 
of the sky were believed to be such as Tennyson’s Artemis, or such as 
Homer drew,—Zeus and Hera, Ares and Aphrodite — revengeful, 
treacherous, lustful, and miel, their worshipper could not possibly 
imagine that they woedd be specially pleased with him for being placable, 
just, chaste, and mercmiL The sacrifices acceptable to such gqds were 
plainly anything but broken spirits and contrite hearts, the doing of 
justice or the love of mercy. If men could gain their favour, it must 
be by building them temples, multiplying statues representing them, 
offering them hecatombs of cattle and sheep (perchance if they were 
particularly gloomy deities, like Moloch, of human victims likewise) ; 
and by the celebration of Bacchanalian orgies on the mountains, or by 
nameless licentiousness in Babylonish temples. 

The most eleifated sentiment which it is possible to connect with this 
simple Power-worship was Gratitude, evinced when the worshipper 
attributed to his god the cure of disease, salvation from shipwreck, 
or victory over his enemies. Greek religion has left abundant traces of 
such thankfulness, ey.,in the erection of the temple to Phoebos Epicurios 
at Fheigaleia for staying the* pestilence; in the private offerings to 
^sculapiuB for restoration to health; and in the festivals in honour 
of Zens Eleutheros. There is nothing very ennobling in all this, and 
we may apprehend that the gratitude of the Greeks sometimes took 
the proverbial character of a “ lively sense of favours expected.” 
Still it was the best emotion their religion in its crude stage wiw 
qualified to call forth. 

Among the Hebrews, in the time ot Joshua and the Judges and of 
David, the history would indicate that the worship of Jehovah was 
still little better than a barren Power-worship; the character attributed 
to him being grossly cruel; witness the frightful orders he was supposed 
to issue communing the “hewing of Agag in pieces” and the 
torture of the Ammonites and Amalekites under harrows of iron and 
in the brick-kilns. If these be explained away as judicial punishments 
•on corrupt and guilty nations (a defence which the modem Christian 
conscience mast find it hard to accept), no such gloss can be put on 
the cruelties of the Israelites of that savage time to aniT rial s , The 
God “ after whpse own heart **, was thought to be the man who houghed 
a thousand horses, could only be worshipped as a God of Power; 
certainly not as a God of Goodness. 

But Power-word^ip can have prevail^ pure smd unmixed only in 
the darkest ages of the world. It was the conditicA*^of infancy when , 
the babe begins to notice the persons and things aroifnd bim, scarcely 
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at first distinguishing a thing from a person ; and to cling to his mother 
or his nurse, wholly irrespective of her moral character. If she be 
good;jto h^m it'.matters nothing to him if she be the cmel murderess 
of some other child. He is at the stage of ahJvingvjkeUitgefuM (depend¬ 
ence) wherein Schleiermacher rightly holds all religion tolaegin. It is 
not till a later epoch altogether that there is any moral judgment by 
the dependent of the actions of the being,—human or divine,—oii 
whom he depends. 

The dawn of the true raligious consciousnessyhowever, must have 
taken place among early nations concomitant^ with the first de¬ 
velopment of the moral sense. When the “ ages before morality ” (the 
valuable discovery, we may say, of the Master of Balliol) had passed away, 
and i^n began in a dim manner to distinguish justice from injustice, 
so soon the idea of a supreme Judge ruling Over kings and punishing 
iniquity in high places, seems to have come liome to them. We surely 
(^tch a glimpse of thfs transition stage in Hesiod, where he says (I 
quote from an old and, no doubt, loose translation of the “ Works 
and Days ”) : * 

“ O Kings who bribes devour ! 

Make straight jour edicts in a timelj hour. 

For ZeuB* i^l-seeing and all-knowing eye. 

Beholds ut pleasure thinga which hidden lie. 

Pierces the walls which gird the city in. 

And on the scat of judgment blasts the sin." 

It was, as 1 have said, in a dim way that such ideas of justice broke 
first on the human mind; and it was a very imperfect justice which 
was apprehended then or for millenniums afterwards ;—a sort of Giant 
Club-justice, striking a whole family or village for the offence of one 
man; and entailing a curse on a race for the ill-advised tmnsgression 
of old Lains,” or for the disobedience of Adam. Still it was the laying 
of the foundation stone of Givilfsatipn,—which rests, in truth, not . 
on any Arts or Sciences, but on the -Sense of Justice prevalent in 
each community, and on the common respect for the rights of its 
members. 

And, as the loftier minds in East and West caught a glimpse of the 
rising snn and learned to recognise moral excellence and to renounce 
the grosser offences (which were the first to be challenged by their 
dawning moral sense), so too, th^ same minds began to turn to the Divine. 
Justice and Goodness in loyal devotion. It is one of the deepest 
truths of experience ; that the day When a man resolutely sets ’himself^ 
to obey his conscience and to be just an^ true and mproiful as it 
ordains, in that same day he comes on the plane wherein the Divine 
Spirit visibly works and where sooner or later he becomes con¬ 
scious thereof. The Path of Duty is, in many senses^^the Path to God. 
For vfy own part ,I*<?annot doubt that the Father of Spirits did'Him¬ 
self^ from the earliest! beginning of Irue human nature emerging from 
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its brute and barbarian origin, reveal His presence in the spirits 
which (as one of the heathens of whom we are speaking said) “ ar© 
also His offspring.” “ G-od is with mortals by CJonscienoe*” sang li^nan- 
der in one of the few fragments left of that old pofet-seer; and through 
conscience,^! am convinced that mortals found Him. 

, Thus in this second sl^e we may conceive of the original Nature- 
worship, with its unadulterated idolatry of Power, passing into a 
mixed theology derived from two different sources. In it the names 
of the old Nature Gods were retained but their charaeteristioB were 
altered; and qualities far nobler than those suggested by the pheno¬ 
mena of external Nature were attributed to them. 

A noteworthy fact concerning this stage of progress is, that in it 
the human idea of ^ods whs not only elevated but, in a certain 
way, unified. Men in' India, Persia, Egypt and Greece did not, 
indeed, cease to believe in the existence of a plurality of Divinities ; 
but in each country and age they deem to have adopted one deity out 
of the traditional Pantheon and to have addressed to him all their 
more serious devotions.- This historical phenomenon, which has given 
rise, to the untenable hypothesis of an original universal Monotheism, 
affords, I venture to think, an unmistakable indication of the true source 
of the purer religion which was dawning on mankind. And for this 
reason: that the compass of the moral sense dways points to One Lord 
of Conscience and the spiritual intuitions of the religious sentiment 
no less steadily turn to One Divine Presence, One Hearer of Prayer, 

, Outward Nature (save in the conclusions of far-advanced science) 
always su^ests a multiplicity of authors, so that even now we start, 
like Blake, to think that He who made the lamb made the tiger. But 
the inward nature of man, on the contrary, turns like a sunflower to 
one Sun of Bighteousness. 

These mixed religions, half Nature-worship, h^f worship of a Moral. 
God, wore necessarily to the last degree confused and illogical; com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous, incompatible elements. Men mingled their 
dread of the wrathful and capricious Thunderer with their nascent 
reverence for Divine Justice, and hailed Jupiter as Optimus Maadmus 
even while their poets, like Ovid, freely attributed to Him abominable 
cruelty and lust. The most childish legends were current in 
Egypt concerning Osiris and ail the “brutish gods of Nile,” even 
when the devout Egyptian felt thoroughly assured they would execute 
gust judgment on his soul in the life to come, and prepared for it by 
entering his pleas of “not* guilty” to no less than forty-two ofiences,. 
down to the sin—(alas! not often recognised as such by Christians yet) > 
of “ ha^ng been the cause of other's tears.” In ancient India, Vanina, 
Indra and Agni enu^ have been each in sUedessipn <^evated far above 
any conception of the original “ Heaven ” (Ouranos)^ “ Sky,” ot “ iKre.,'” ’ 
before the first could be addressed as he is in the Rig-Veda: 
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“ Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host, whenever we break the law through thoughtlessness, have mercy. 
Almighty, have paercy! (Big-Yeda vii 89.) 

And previpualy: ^ 

“ How can I approach un^ Yamna? Will he accept my offering with¬ 
out displeasure? Absolve us from the sins of our father's, an<f from those 
which we have committed in our own bodies. 

“ It was not our own doing, O Yamna I It was temptation, an intoad- 
oating draught, passion and thoughtlessness. Even sleep brings unrighteous¬ 
ness ” (Eig-Yeda vii. 86).. 

And the omniscience of the Divine Ohservd^' i^ set forth by the 
authors of the hymn in the Atharva Yeda (iv. 6) almost as by the 
Psalmist of the 189th Psalm ; 


The great Lord of the world sees as if He Were near. If a man stands 
or walks or hides, if he lies down or rises up, E.mg Yamna knows it. He 
is there as the tiiird. He who should flee far ^yond the sky, even he 
would not be rid of Yamna. King Yamna sees all that is between heaven 
and earth. He has counted the twinklings of the eyes of men." 

Again there is something more than an invocation td the-elemental 
Eire in the prayer to Agni: 

“ May our sin, Agni, be repented of! Thou whose countenance is turned 
on all sides, art our defender. May our sin be repented of, &c.” (Big- 
Yeda. i. 97.) 

Beyond this transition stage of illogical "blending of Nature-worship 
and Spiritual Worsliip, man at last made a further step forward. 
The Nature-Gods sunk nearly or altogether below the horizon, and 
Prophets arose in the East and West proclaiming a God—not thought 
of primarily as Lord of Sun or M(X)n or Thunder, but as Judge and 
King of men; the Author of Mosaic Tables of Moral Law, or of the 
Greek’s unwritten law Divine, immutable, eternal;" the friend of the 
righteous and the punisher of tl\6 wicked. 

Among these religions we may first count Zoroastrianism. Yamna 
(Heaven) is in this, the most beautiful of Gentile religions, lifted 
under the name of Ahnra-Mazda (Ormuzd), to be the very imper¬ 
sonation of Goodness. All that is good in the world comes from 
him, as all that is evil from Angro-Mainyu (Ahrimanes).* He is not 
omnipotent, for he wagM everlasting war against Ahrimanes, yet he, 
and he alone, receives the worship, the strict Goodness-worsliip 
of the trae Mazdeiesnan. 

Buddhism again, as far as yet explored, seems to have been a pure ^ 
religion of Goodness, as it was taught Gautama, but (by the 

I 

* The emergence of this pure ideal from the old Natnre-God “ Heaven,” is well marked 
in Daimesteter'fi Introdnction to the *‘Zend Avesta” (“Sacred Books of the Bast,'} p. 69. 

“ The jspiritnal attribntes of the Heaven-God were daily more and more strongly 
defined,, and his materi^ attributes were thrown farther into the back-gronnd as.. 
M^delsm ^owly straggled on towards unity. The Lord slowly brought everything' 
nnuer his rnqliestionea sopiemacy and the other gods, became not only Ms subjects 
but his ereatozes. This movement was completed as early as the fourth century, B.C.** 
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strangest freak in the story of human things) it was a reli^on 
without a God, till his own followers lifted the prophet to the vacant 
throne of Deity but eliminated the danger of any devetopment of 
Power-worship in connection with him, by pronouncing him for 
ever withdrawn froip mortal afifairs in the*^ eternal calm of Nirvana. 
Theoretically then, at all events,—even if practically it may fall much 
'short of the mark,—Buddhism is Goodness-worship pure and simple. 

Mahomet, on the other hand, ought to have been a trae prophet of 
the Divine Goodnera which he abundantly proclaims j but his mind 
seems to have been\o saturated with Power-worship, so willing to 
bow to Miy decrees issued by the Almighty, and to do anything, 
however inomoral, which would advance the cause of Islam, that the 
religion he founded has remained, as a matter of fact, much more a 
systematic submission to Divine Power than a free adoration of 
Divine Goodness. It is for this reason, I think, rather than from any 
other of its defects, that, with allots stern merits, it has never been 
able to cope with Ohristianily, even of a low type; and has never com¬ 
mended itself %o the highest races of mankind. Hiat there have been 
Moslems who were worshippers of Goodness, not of Power, may be 
seen, inter alia, in the Proverbs of Ali; and in that remarkable book, 
the “ Sol wan ” of Ibn ZafFer (a Sicilian Arab of the twelfth century), 
which contains, for example, the prayer, not transcended by any 
Collect of the Christian Churches“ Thou art to me all that I 
desire. Make me to Thee what Thou desirest, O Thou the most 
merciful of the merciful! ” 

The old Greeks in their day had philosophers for prophets; and in 
the minds of Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, the moral 
ideal of. which the Homeric Nature Gods scarcely possessed a trace, 
was gradually transferred to Zens, till the name which had belonged 
to the lover of Semele and Ganymede and Leda was actually invoked 
in so purely spiritual a prayer as the well-known “ Hymn of Oleanthes ” : 

“ O Tbon, who o’er the clouds dost dwell. 

Our wild and wandering wishes quell; 

That OOT wills, blended into Thine, 

Concurrent in the Law Divine, 

Eternal, Universal, Just, and Good, 

Honouring and honoured in our servitude— 

Creation’s Fiean march may swell— 

. The inarch of Law immatable.” 

« Lastly, andi far more important for us, we have the Hebrew 
prophets, and at last Christy setting forth Gt^’s Goodness as the supreme 
and sole object of worship; and rebukifig'with stinging scorn all 
those ihodes of flattery and propitiation,—sacrifices, offerings, and festi¬ 
vals, to which Bower-worfhip characteristically resorts. Be ye holy, 
for I am holy,” is the voice f of prophetic Judaism; “ Be ye therefQve 
perfect as your father who is in heaven is perfect,” that of Clprist. 
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Nay, Christianity—as distingaished from the religion tanght by Christ, 
A—has, in a marvellous manner, emphasised this exclusive Goodness- 
worskip; ^or it has actually deified goodness in Christ himself; and 
has worahipped him for nineteen centuries, by preference, under the 
aspect wherein Divine Goodness may be said to be typically divorced 
from Divine Power—namely, dying upon the Cross! 

The one singular exception to the uprising of human minds from* 
Power-worship to Goodness-worship is in the grotesque sect of the 
Tezidis in Persia, who actually to this day worship, not merely an 
immoral power like the old Nature-gods, bul/Po«ver fecognised as 
essentially evil. Their religion consists in the avowed worship of 
“ Shaitan.” The fact seems to set in clearer light how far we have 
travelled. 

' Be it here noted that a man may call God good,” and may even 
think He is good, and yet may not worship Him at all on that 
account. There are* millions to whom religion, even the Christian 
Religion, still presents itself simply as a “Way of Salvation,” a 
method for obtaining from God bodily health and prosperity in this 
world, and eternal felicity in the next. However they might repudiate 
the charge of being mere Power-worshippers, it is the fact that God ran 
send them health and wealth, or ran destroy body and soul in hell that 
alone arouses their devotion. It is not that He is just, good, holy, 
beyond man’s loftiest conception. They resemble the sons of a 
good father who have no sympathy with him, no genuine love for 
him, but who fawn on him and visit him often, to obtain money and 
to secure their future inheritance. This kind of Power-worship is 
perhaps as common now as ever it was; and less excusable than in the 
old days of Nature-worship befinre man had learned either what Good¬ 
ness may be or that God is good.^ 

Let us DOW endeavour to analyse the two Religions in their outward 
and inward manifestetions and consequences. 

1. The early worshipper of Power will, as we have seen, have 
striven to propitiate his God by temples, sacrifices, processions, and 
praises. To carry out such services with dignity, a class of “ Medi¬ 
cine-Men,” Pontifibes, Levites, Brahmins, Bonzes, Priests, inevitably 
arises in every country. Once formed, the priestly caste (which prob¬ 
ably begins by the natural claim of some patriarch to act as master 
of the ceremonies at a public sacrifice) gradually but infallibly develops 
into a powerful Order, monopolising and directing by precedent all Ibe 
religious acta of the tribe.’ Then the rites which have once and again 
been employ^ will be perpetually repeated and stereotyped; ‘and the 
praisra and rude verses with which they have addressed the divinity will 
become sacred formulae supposed to possess supernatural influence. 
Tbese, when used in Heathen worship, we are wont to call “ S orcery ” 
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or ** Magic Spells”; but they are essentially the same all tie world 
over and under every creed. It is against diis religion of Spells that 
all the great |»ophets have|^ted up their voices: 1 delight pot in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or* of he-goats. B:^g no more 
vain oblations. Incense is an abominati&n; your new-moons and 
sabbaths I cannot away with ”—“ Cease to do evil, .Learn to do well.” 

What hath God desired of thee, 0 man, but to do justice, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with Thy God ? ” It is utterly impossible to 
. imagine a teacher w^o has just proclaimed the nature of true worship 
in burning words Ji^these, turning to perform sacerdotal functions 
with anxious exactitude, as if they could open a door of mercy which 
might remain closed to the cry of the contrite heart. 

As^he essential motive of Power-wordiip is self-interest, its influence 
on the character must be to systematise and encourage selfishness, 
rather than to repress it by lifting a man in love and adoration out of 
himself. The slavish fear of Divine judgmeirts, fanned everywhere 
by the priesthood, must always inspire animosity towards men whoso 
actions or belief are supposed to be calculated to draw down Divine 
anger. The insane terror often exhibited by a crowd in the street 
at the appearance of some poor creature which has been- run over, or 
has a lit of epilepsy, is precisely the counterpart of the alarm of 
bigots, ancient and modern, in the presence of a “blasphemer” such 
as Socrates or St. Stephen; or of a heretic like Hubs or Servetus. 
“ Stone him with stones till he die,” or “ Burn him to ashes,” is always 
the cry of cruelty; that worst cruelty which is the offspring of fear 
and cowardice and far outruns the savagery of mere revenge. Doloris 
modm cst, iimoris non item. 

Nor is it only in the persecution of supposed enemies of God that 
Power-wor^ip is remorseless. Wheresoever it prevails, there tho 
interests of the Temple, the Priesthood, the Church are paramount to 
every moral consideration. Bad actions are condoned if those 
“ religious ” interests are forwarded, and good actions are undervalued 
or perhaps condemned, if performed by outsiders whose virtues will not 
redound “ ad majorem Dei gloriam.^' The apostles who- desired to 
stop the exorcisms of those who “ followed iiot ns,” and would have 
preferred to leave the demons in possession rather than let' the uur 
attached philanthropists expel them, offered an example which tens 
of‘thousands of Christians have piously followed ever since, entirely 
regardless of Christ’s generous rebuke. 

Once the .notion had obtained footing that mistakes about God 
mi^it draw down his wrath on a nation, tllb moral sense of men was 
warped *and. perverted instead of being enlightened and* strengthened 
by religion. As^ Dr. Martineau has admirably said; “ Here lies the 
chaige I make against the Church,—that it has plit into conB(iienc.e 
what has no business to be there , . . . The Whole conception of an 
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* ortliodoxy ’ indispensable to tbe security of men’s divine relations 
—a conception wMdb has bad a regulative influence tiirougb all 
ecclesiastical history—is nn ethical monstrosity, in the presence of 
which* no ’philosophy of duty ife possible, and every moral ideal must 
be dwarfed dr deformed.” f ’ 

Again, Power-worship is compatible not only with distorted ethics 
but positively with prayer for the gratification of wicked passion.’ 
It is only nece^ary to ^lieve that the Divinity (or the saint, as the 
case may be) has the power to bestow the desire^ boon or to shield 
his votary from harm, and the Power-worship/er- 7 -in Brittany, for 
example,—will devoutly pray at the shrine of Noire Banic de la Haine 
for vengeance on his enemies; and the Italian brigand, before going 
forth to rob and murder, will drop on hie knees before the altar of his 
patroif and beg that a rich and defenceless tra'^eller may be led across 
his way. 

Whenever we find .that a man’f^ religion makes him more delibe¬ 
rately self-interested, more inclined to tamper with truth a^d justice 
wherever the interests of his sect are involved, and'' more apt to 
seek Divine favour through sacerdotal mediation than by, spiritual 
woi’ship and a life of love to God and man, then we may be 
sure that we see one who is at heart a Power-worshipper; and 
that whatever be his nominal creed and however he may reiterate 
the cry of “ Lord, Lord ” to Jesus Christ from ‘matins to even¬ 
song, his religion is rank Paganism. He is, indeed, ready to bow 
the knee to one he believes to be noto King of Jleaven; 
but had ho seen Jesus in Pilate’s hall, he would have deemed him 
a heretic and blasphemer, and have cried “ Crucify him! " 

2. Turn we now lastly to the second religion—the Worship of 
Goodness. 

As Power-worship is an external devotion, so Goodness-worship is 
essentially a matter of the innermost heart. It is an endogenous 
tree, that Tree of Life! It begins from the very core of a man’s 
nature where his natural love of goodness and justice meet their 
object. External acts of- worship can never be of primary importance 
in the eyes of the Goodness-worshipper. They are valuable merely 
as public expressions of the homage of his soul. He does not dream 
that his poor ritual and liturgy, even endeared by the use of ten 
thousand saints, could ever be of as much importance in the eyes of 
God as one tear of the genuine anguish of penitence; or that the King 
of Heaven, like an earthly sovereign, ordains a court ceremonial of 
dress and genuflexions at His audiences. • 

Again, the Worshipper of Goodness anxiously desires to servo his 
fellow creatures—^itdS half his religion to do so.. But he does it for 

* • ** Stot of Atithority in Religion,’' p. 157. 
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thdr sokes, not for the jynstigs of his Church, or to bribe the objects 
of his charity to adopt its creed and attend its sacraments. He 
cannot imagine serving the Good God (as the Power-worshipper can¬ 
didly thinks he can serve Infinite PoweV) by cunning wiles and crooked 
policies and “pious frauds,” whether of the‘mediaeval or modem type. 
“ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts ” seems to him one of the 
dearest revelations of the Divine Goodness. What he tries to convey to 
the mind of his brother is not the claim and merits of any Church, 
but the Goodness of God; —that is the beginning and end of his 
propagaadism. • \ 

A man does not, 1 am convinced, by any means leam the true 
soul-revealed idea of God's goodness through the repetition of ofiSdal 
praises often rendered meaningless by usage, just as the titles of 
kings and nobles, “ Baci^ed Majesties ” and “ Graces,” are meaningless. 
Better than these are fervent words, spoken (in the pulpit or out of it) 
in the ordinary language of m«n. But those, till lately, in the 
orthodox ^churches have to a deplorable extent been nullified by admix¬ 
ture with otheS" teaching, poisoned by the corrosive doctrine of eternal 
Hell. Better by far than such self-contradictory preaching is the quiet 
contagion of religious emotion conveyed by a God-loving soul to those 
with whom it comes privately in spiritual contact. But better than all is 
the heart's own solitary discovery, (not made assuredly without God's 
help) that the Dmne Goodness is that Goodness which it feels to be such 
through all its chords: the Goodness which it spontaneously and 
without one drawback, reveres and adores. This discovery once made, 
there can be for the man henceforth but one religion possible—the 
Worship of Goodness. If he could be told by an archangel that the 
God he has found in that hour of insight is not, as he has supposed, 
the Supreme Power of the Universe, but only a Holy Spirit, an 
Ormnzd over whom rules a vieter,^ darker Power, the knowledge 
would make no practical difference in his religion. It is tJmt Oood God- 
whom he has found, to whom his whole nature bows in allegiance as 
his true Lord and Father. Let others worship the unknown Almighty 
Power who can send them to heaven or to hell. He stands ,—as every 
Zoroastrian is bidden to do in his morning orisons,—and says 
resolutely : “ As for me, I will serve Ormnzd.” 


Frances Power Cobbe. 
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I T hiss been nsaal for writers oommencing the esi^sition of any 
particular system of law to undertake, to a greater or less 
extent, philosophical disctusidon of the nature of laws in general, and 
definition of the most general notions of jurisprudence. 1 purposely 
refrain from any such undertaking. The philosophical analysis and 
definition of law belongs, in my judgment^ neither to the historical nor 
to the dogmatic science of law, but to the theoretical part of politics. 
A philosopher who is duly willing to learn from lawyers the things of 
their own art is full as lively to Jiandle the topic with good effect as 
a lawyer, even if that lawyer is jscquainted with philosophy, and has 
used all due diligence in consulting philosophora. The matter of legal 
science is not an ideal result of ethical political analysis; it is the 
actual results of facts of hnmap natpre and hmtory. Common know¬ 
ledge assures us ^at in every tolerably settled community there are 
rules by which men ore expected to order their conduct. Some of 
th^ rules are not expressed in any authentic form, nor declared 
with authority by any person or body distinct from the commnnity at 
large, nor enforced by any jiower constituted for that purpose. Others 
are declared by some person or body having permanently, or for the 
time being, public authority for that purpose, and, when so declared, 
are coz^ived as landing the members of the community in a special 
manner. In dvilised states there are officers charged with the duty 
and famished with the means of enforcing,them. Of the former kind 

are the common rulas of morals and matmers, in so far as they do not , 
coincide with rules of law. We shall find that in England, «s else¬ 
where, and in times which must be called recent as compared with 
the kfcown hi 8 toi 7 *df ancient civilisation^ many things were left to the 
rule of social custom, if not to private caprice or uncontrolled private 
Vofc. Lvm. 8 r 
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force, which are now, as a matter of course, regulated by legislation,, 
and controlled by courts of justice. By gradual steps, as singularly . 
alike in the main in different lands and periods, at the corresponding 
stages of advance, aa tiiey have differed In detail, public authority has 
drawn to itself more and more causes and matters out of the domain 
of mere usalge and .morals; and, where several fonns of public 
authority have been in competition (as notary, in the Mstory of 
Christendom, the Church has striven with secular princes and rulers 
to enlarge her jurisdi^on at their expense), we find that some one 
form has geiferally prevailed, and reigns without serious rivalry. 
Thus, in every civilised commonwealth we expect to find courts of 
justice open to common resort, where judges and magistrates appointed 
in a regular course by the supreme governors of the Commonwealth, or, 
at least, with their allbwance and authority, declare and administer' 
those rules of which the State professes to compel the observance. 
Moreover, we expect to find regularly appointed means of putting in 
force the judgments and orders of the courts, and of overcoming 
resistance to thi^, at need, by the use of aU or any part of the 
physical power at the disposal of the State. Lastly, we expect to 
find not only that the citizen may use the means of redress provided 
and allowed by public justice, but that he may not use others. 
Except in cases particularly excepted, the man who takes the law into 
his own hands putd himself in the wrong, and offends the common¬ 
wealth. “ The law is open, and there are deputies; let them implead 
one another.” Such me for the citizen, the lawyer, and the historian, 
the practical elements of law. When a man is acquainted with the 
rules which the judges of the land will a|^ly to any subject of dispute 
between citizens, or to any act compltdned of as an offence against 
the common weid, and is further acquainted with the manner in which 
the decision of the competent court, can 1^ enforced, he must be said to 
know the law to titat extent. He may or may not have opinions 
upon the metaphysical analyris of laws or legal dn^ in general, or 
the place of the topic in hand in a scientific arrangement of legal 
ideas. Law, smdk as we know it in the conduct of life, is matter of 
fact; not a thii^ which can be seen or handled, but a thing per¬ 
ceived in many ways of |nactical exp^nenee. Commonly there is no 
' difi^cidty in recognising it by its accuetomed signs and works. In 
the exceptional cases where difficulties are found, it is not known 
that met^jh^ysical definition has ever been of much avail. 

" It may be ^e*ll to guard ourselves cm ’<me or two points. We 
,have' said that law may be taken iat every purpose, save that of 
strictiy {hiloeophica]^ inquiry, to be the sum. of the rules administei^ 
by courts of justice. "We have not said that it must be, or that it 
always is, a sum of umlorm and cpnsrstent rttl^*'(to uniform^ and 
consistent, that is, as human fallibility and the inherent difficulties 
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of htuuaa ^airs permit) administered tinder one and the same system. 
This wonld, perhaps, be the statement of an ideal which the modem 
histo^ of law .tends to realise rather than of a resnlt yet f ally acoom- 
pitted in any nation. Certainly it wonld not he correct as regards 
the state of English legal institutions, not only in modem but in 
quite recent times. Different and more or less conflicting systems of 
law, different and more ca: less competing systems of jurisdiction, M 
one and the same region, are compatible with a high state of civilisa¬ 
tion, with a strong government, and with an adijtinistration of justice . 
well enough liked and sufficiently understt^ by those w^ are 
concerned. 

Another point on which confusion is natnral and may be dangerous 
k the relation of law to morality. Legal rules are not merely that 
part of the moral mles existing in a giveiv si^iety which the State 
thinks proper to enforce. It is easily recognised that there are, and 
must be, rules of morality beyond the commandments of law ; no less 
is it true, though less commonly recognised, that there are and must 
be rules of law beyond or outside the direct precepts of idbrality. There 
are many things for which it is needful or highly convenient to have a 
fixed rule, and comparatively or even wholly indifferent what that rule 
shall be. When, indeed, the rule- is fixed by custom or law, then 
morality approves and enjoins obedience to it. But the rule itself is 
not a moral rule. In England men drive'on the left-hand side of the 
road, in the United States and nearly all parts* of the Continent of 
Eorope on the right. Morality has nothing to ssy to this except that 
those who use the roads ought to know and observe the rule, what¬ 
ever it be, prescribed by the law of the country. Many cases, again, 
occur, where the legal rule does not profess to fulfil anything like 
perfect justice, but where certainty is of more importance than per¬ 
fection, amd an imperfect rule is .therefore useful and acceptable. Nay, 
more, there are cases where the law, for reasons of general policy, not 
onty makes persons chargmble without proof of moral blame, but will 
not admit proof to the contrary. Thus, by the law of England, the 
possessor of a dangerous animalf is liable for any mischief it may do, 
notwithstanding that he may have used the utmost caution for its safe 
keeping. Thus in the modem • law of all nations, it is believed, 
a master has to answer for .the acts and defaults of a servant occupied 
about his business, however carefttl he may have been in choosing and 
instructing the servant. Thus, again, ^ere are cases where* an ob-^ 
viously wrongful act has brought loss upon, innocent persons, and no 
redress can be obtained from the primary wrong-doer. In such cases 
it has to be decided which of those innocent persons shall bear Ae loss. 

* Bobtmia is an ezcwHte, 

}■ jB'.j/., an elephant—J^turB t. Hqple'g Fahu and Aipiariun Co. {1890), 25 Q. B. Div. 
258. 
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A typical example is the sale of stolen goods to one who buys them in 
good faith. The fraudulent seller is commonly out of reach, or, if within 
reach, of no means to make restitution. Either the true owner must 
lose his goods, or the purchaser must Ibse his money. This question, 
simple enough as to the facts, is on the very bordeivline of legal 
policy. Soine systems of law favour the first owner, some the pur¬ 
chaser, and in the Common Law itself the result may be one way or 
the other, according to conditions quite independent of the actual 
honesty or prudence the parties. In the dealings of modem com¬ 
merce, questions whic1i|, ^e reducible to the same principle arise in 
various ways which may be complicated to an indefinite extent. Evi¬ 
dently there must be some law for such cases; yet no law can be 
made which will not seem unjust to the loser. Compensation at the 
public expense would, perhaps, be absolutely just, and it might be 
p'acticable in a world of absolutely truthful and prudent people. 
But in such a world frauds woul^ not be committed on individuals 
any more than on the State. 

Another poiikt worth mention is that the notion of law does not 
include of necessity the existence of a distinct profession of lawyers, 
whether as judges or as advocates. There cannot well be a science 
of law without such a profession; but justice can be administered 
according to settled rules by persons taken from the general body of 
citizens for.the occasion, or in a small commumty even by the whale 
body of qualified citizens; .and under the most advanced legal systems 
a man may generally conduct his own cause in person, if so minded. 
'In Athens, at the time of Pericles, and even of Demosthenes, there 
was a great deal of law, but no class of persons answering to our 
judges or counsellors. The Attic ‘orator was not a lawyer in the 
modem sense. Again the Icelandic sagas exhibit a state of society 
provided with law quite definite ^ far as it goes, and even minutely 
technical on some * points, and yet without auy professed lawyers. 
The law is administered by general assemblies of freemen, though 
the court which is to try a particular cause is selected by elaborate 
rules. There are old men who have the reputation of being learned 
in the law ; sometimes the opinion of such a man is accepted as con¬ 
clusive ; but they hold no defined office or official qualification. In 
England itself it cannot be said thab there was a definite legal pro¬ 
fession till more than a century after, the' Norman Conquest. To this 
day we have courts of justice, though inferior courts, whose members 
heed'not be Ipamed in the law. In short, the presence of law is 
matked by the administration of justice in some regular course of 
time, place, and m^ner, and on the footing of some recognised general 
principles. These conditions appear to be sufficient, as they are 
necessary. But if we suppose an Eastern despob to sit in the gate 
and deal with every case according to the impression of the moment. 
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recognising no rule at all, we may say that he is doing some sort of 
Justice, but we cannot say that he is doing judgment according to 
law. % Probably no prince or rnler in hbtorical times ever really took 
upon himself to do right according to his mere will jmd pleasure. 
There are always points of accepted faith which even tjie strongest 
of despots dares not offend, points of custom which he dares not 
disregard. 

At the same time the conscious separation of law from morals and 
religion has been a gradual process, and it has largely gone hand in* 
hand with the marking off of special conditions of men to attend to 
religious and to legal affairs, and the development, through their 
special studies, of jurisprudence and theology as distinct sciences. 
If there be any primitive theory of the nature pf law, it seems to be 
that laws are the utterance of some divine or heroic person who 
reveals, or declares as revealed to him, that which is absolutely right. 
The desire to refer institutions to deified or canonised legislator is 
shown in England, as late as the fourteenth century,* ^by the attribu¬ 
tion to King Alfred of everything supposed to be specially national 
and excellent. In the extant Brahmini<»l recensions of early Hindu 
law this desire is satisfied with deliberate and excessive minuteness. 
Wherever and whenever such notions prevail, the distinction between 
legal and moral duty can at best be imperfectly refilised. Even now 
many persons not otherwise ignorant are unable to (Comprehend that 
law does not pretend to fulfil every precept of morality, or to punish 
everything that is morally wrong, and is, therefore, not to be charged' 
with failure because jurisprudence does not cover the whole ground 
of ethics, and legislation does not suppress every vice. It is true 
that one attempt has been made on a great scale, and continued into 
modem times, to I’educe morality to legal forms. In the system of 
the Church of Rome the whole of moral duty is included in the law 
of God and of Holy Church, and there is no breach of that law which 
may not be deidt with in a regular and formal manner by the Church’s 
tribunals. Morality becomes a thing of arguments and judgment, 
of positive rules and exceptions, and even of legislative declaration 
by the authority* supreme on earth in matters of faith and morals. 
Many things on which Protestants are accustomed to spend their 
astoni^ment and indication are merely the necessary consequenjpes 
of this point of view. For the purposes of legal history it is sufficient 
to observe that the wide and flexible jurisdiction jof the spiritual 
power was of great service in the Middle Ages, both in Supplemenjiing 
the justice of secular <x>artB, and in stimulating them by its formidable 
competition to improve their doctrine and practice. This w&s espe¬ 
cially, the case in ^l^gland. On the other hand, the attempt to en¬ 
force all kinds of 'moral duties by proceedings of a criminal nature 

* See the “ Mirror of Justices,” 
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iiad in many wa 3 r 8 oppressive and vexations results, and it has been 
thought with good reason that this had as much to do with the 
triumph of the Beformation in England as any general sense of the 
doctrinal errqrs of Borne, or zeal for the study of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue. 

, The laws now administered in England by the Queen’s oonrts of 
justice are derived trom many sources, and are complex with all the 
complexity of English x>olitics and society. We may say the same, 
allowing for local anil modem variations, of the laws administered in 
ril other English-«pea]£ng countries, with one notable exception, by 
courts more or less firamed on the same model. This unique exception 
is Scotland, whose law stands apart. It has run a distinct course of 
its own, from the time when Scottish independence was established; 
and in the political union' of the two kingdoms the legal individuality 
of Scotland was carefully preserved. We may cross tJie border in 
search of parallels, illustratioim, or lauggestions. “ We may note mutual 
approaches of the two systems in our own times, induced by the prac¬ 
tical needs of commerce, and effected either by direct legislation, or by 
the common judicial authority of the House of Lords. A certain 
number of learned persons may be found who are qualified both as 
Scottish advocates and as English barristers. Nevertheless, the Eng¬ 
lish lawyer, as such, is at most an intelligent layman in Edinburgh as 
much as in Paris or Borne. It is doubtful among l^tmed Americans 
whether there is or is not a common law of the United States distinct 
4rom the English law received in the jurisdiction of tliis or that State; 
in these kingdoms it is certain that there is no such thing as a common 
law of Great Britain. When, therefore, we speak of English laws 
and of England in relation to them, we must be understood as using 
the terms in their exact political sense. It is needless to enumerate 
here the British colonies and possessions outside the United Kingdom 
in which English law does not prevail. Tfie Chaimel Inlands and the 
Isle of Man are, so to speak, our domestic examples. In British India 
the Common Law, modified by divers Acts of Parliament and Acts of 
the Government of India, has become for aU purposes the pmsonal law 
of Englishmen sojourning in India, and for some purposes, especially 
in criminal jurisdiction, tlie general law of Brirish Indian subjects; 
but, Hindus and Mahometans are still governed by their respective cus¬ 
toms in most matters touching religion or the family, or the succeadon 
to property so far as dependent on &mily relations; and those cus- 
tom^iry laws are administered l^our ju^es, whether Englishmai bom, 
Mahometan, or Hindu, with impartial fidelity. 

We 3hay now endeavour to t^e a general view of the elements that 
have gone to build up the Omnmon Law. „ ^ 

Question has been made at various times how much of ancient 
British custom sxnwived the conquest of BrHiain by successive invaders. 
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became incorporated in English law. The present writer is unable 
to assign any definite share to a Celtic element in English laws at any 
tin^js within • the last thous^d years or more. The supposed proofs 
of such ai;i element hare, as far as 1 am aware, no surer foundation 
than coincidence. Now I3ie mere coincidence of par^culars in early 
bpdies of law proves nothing beyond the general resemblance of all 
archaic institutions in certain stagea In the archaic law of Borne in 
the Bepublican period, of which the founders of tiie Common Law 
certainly knew nothing, there are striking points of resemblance Jx> 
the Germanic customs which left their msrk#m mediawal English law, 
s,nd which the Boman lawyers of the empire, if they had heard of • 
their esdstence at all, doubtless disdained as merely barbarous. Again, 
th§re may be points of real organic connection between Celtic and 
English law without any borrowing from Lhe Welshman on the’Eng¬ 
lishman’s part. If there be a true afiBnity, it may well go back to 
a common stock of Aryan tradition antecedent to the distinction of 
race and tongue between German and Celt. And if in a given case 
we find that an institution or custom whirii is both Welsh and English 
is at the same time Scandinavian, Greek, Boman, Slavonic, or Bindu, 
we may be reasonably assured, that there is nothing more specific in 
the matter. Or, if there be a true case of survival, it may go back to 
an origin as little Celtic or even Aryan as it is Germanic. Some local 
usages, it is quite possible, may be the'relics of a pre-historic society, 
and of an antiquity now immeasurable, saved by their ob.scarity through 
the days of Celt, Saxon, and Norman alike. There is no better pro¬ 
tection against the stronger hand; bracken and lichens hre untouched 
by the storm that uproots oak and beech. But this is of nd avail to 
the Celtic enthusiast, or rather of worse than none. Those who claim 
a Celtic origin for English laws ought to do one of two things: prove 
by distinct historical evidence that particular Celtic institutions were 
■adopted by the English invaders, or point out similar features in Welsh 
and English law which cannot be matched either in the laws of conti¬ 
nental Qormany or in those of other Aryan nations. Neither of these 
things, to the best of my knowledge, has ever been effectually done. 
Indeed, the test last named would be hardly a safe one. For the 
earliest documents of Welsh law known to exist are so much later in 
their present form than the bulk of our Anglo-Saxon documents that, 
if a case of specific borrowing could be made out on the face of them, 
we should need farther assurance that the borrowing was not the other 
way. The favourite method of partisuis in this kind is, as hM been 
said, to enumerate coinoidences. And by that method the Common Law 
■could with little ado be proved to be Greek, Slavonic, Semitic, or, for 
ai^ht one knows, Chinese. One cannot say tl^t no Celtic element 
exists jin the Ccramon Law, for there are no means of proving so general 
. a negative. But it appears to me that there is no proof or evidence 
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of its existing in any suck appreciable measure as would make it 
necessary or proper to be taken .into account in a summary view. For 
example* there are doubtless fit times and places for considering the 
possibDity that Celtic details, assimilat^ in Gaul by French feudal law 
■ during its grbwth, may hare passed into England as part of the 
Norman-French importation. But I do not think it would be reason¬ 
able to consider it here. 

Coming to the solid ground of known history, we find that our 
laws hare been formed ii^. the main from a stock of Teutonic cus¬ 
toms, with wme a4ditiQns of matter, and considerable additions or 
modifications df form, received directly or indirectly from the Roman 
system. Blackstone’s statement that the Common Law is. doubt¬ 
less of Saxon parentage has been confirmed rather than shaken 
since he wrote, and, as a. statement in the most general form, does 
not seem capable of amendment. Blackstone seems to have imagined 
Anglo-Saxon law much more fully developed than it really was. But 
this does not affect the main position. Both the Germanic and the 
Romanic elemenfis have been constituted or reinforced at different 
times and from different sources, and we thus have a large range 
of possibilities to which, in the absence of direct proof, we must 
attend carefully in every case before committing ourselves 1!6 a de¬ 
cision. 

Taking first, the ‘Germanic* material of our laws, we begin with 
the customs and institutions brought in by the English conquest of 
Britain, or, rather, by the series of conquests which led to the formation 
of the English kingdom. 

This is the prime stock; but it by |^0 means accounts for the whole 
of the Germanic elements. A distinct Scandinavian strain came in 
with the Danish invasions before the Norman Conquest, and was 
secured by the short period of Danish sovereignty. 

To some extent, though probably to no great extent, the Norman 
law and practice of William the Conqueror may be said to have 
included simile^ matter. The main importance of the Norman 
contribution, however, was in other kinds. Much Anglo-Norman 
law is Germanic without being either Anglo-Saxon or Nqrse. The 
Frankish monarchy, the nearest approach to a civilised power that 
existed in Western Christendom at the dawn of ^e*Middle Ages, was 
in mAny things a pattern for its neighlx}urs,..iaid the state and forms 
of its court* were imitated by other dynasties according to their means. 
Archaic law llve^ so much in forms and in distinction of persons that 
what some centuries later would have been mere passing fashion was 
in the ninth or tenth century potent in shaping institutions. Thus 
we received through Normandy a contribution of Frankish ideas and 
customs. It was, indeed, hardly foreign to us, being of kindred stock, 
and still not widely removed from the common root of Germanic tra- 
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ditloa. We must not otiait, towever, to count it as a distinct 
•variation. Neither must we forget that English princes had already 
beei^ follpwing, in some'meas^re, the same Continental models as the 
Dukes of Normandy. From the tiine of Charles the Great onward, 
the rulers of both Mercia and Wessex were in intimate relations with 
the Frankish, kings, and Alfred spent a considerable part of his youth 
in the court of Charles the Bald. 

It is as needless, however, as it would be difficult, to determine the 
exact share of these conditions in fixing the Contents and form of 
Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman laws. Even #f we could determine 
it accurately, the result would be as immaterial for the general history 
of English law as it is immaterial for the general history of English 
litergiture (important though it may be for philology), whether a par¬ 
ticular word occurring in Shakespeare, and now in common use, was 
or was not common when Shakesp^re used it. Oftentimes it is im¬ 
possible, in default df specific evidence, to decide between the proba¬ 
bilities of similar but independent growth from a common stock, and 
of importation or imitation in the particular case. ' * 

We next have to speak of the Roman, or more properly Romanic, 
elements in the Common Law. This is a matter which requires 
careful distinction. • It has been maintained at various times, and 
sometimes with great ingenuity, that Roman institutions and forms 
persisted after Britain was abandoned* by the Roman power, and 
survived the Teutonic invasions in such force as to contribute in 
material quantity to the formation of our laws. But there is no re^ 
evidence of this. Everything which is Roman or Romanised can be 
accounted for by later importation; and we do not find anything to 
show the existence of such elements in the time between the cessation 
of Roman dominion and the reappearance of Roman influence in other 
forms. All the indications, in fact, are the other way. We know 
that the language and the religion of Rome were effaced. Roman 
Christianity had to make its fresh conquest of the English kingdoms 
almost as if the British Church had nevet existed. The remnant of 
that Church stood aloof, and it would seem that Augustine did not 
think it entitled to much conciliation, either by its merits or by its 
importance.* It is difficult to believe that civil institutions remained 
continuous in a country where the discontinuity of ecclesiastical afl^rs 
is so pointedly marked, and in an age when the Church was far more 
stable and compact than any civil institution whatever. And in point 
of fact there is no trace of the laws or civilisation of imperial Rome, 
as distinct from the precepts and forms of the Roman Church, in our 
documents of the Anglo-Saxon period. Whatever is Roman* in them 

• • • 

, * The aiory that Auj^nstine offended the Welsh bishops by not rising to receive them 
may be accepted as symbolically if not litenlly true. 
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is ecclesiastical. Tlie danger of argning in these matters from mere 
enumeration of coincidences has already been pointed oat with refers 
*ence to the attempt, in onr opinion a snbi^ntially Similar one, to 
attribute Englidi laws to a C^tic origin. This importation of Boman 
ecclesiastical rules and technical training,' in other words, of the 
system which in course of time was oiganised as the canon law, was 
uie first and by no means the least important of the Boman inyasions, 
if we may so call them, in our Germanic polity. We need not 
< doubt the statement Giat English princes began to collect their 
customary laws in* wilting after the Boman .example made known 
to them by Augustine and his successom* 

Somewhat later the intercourse of English princes with the Frankish 
Court brought in a fi;esh aoiession of Continental learning and,Con¬ 
tinental form and practide, in the hands of clerks indeed, but applic¬ 
able to secular at&lrs. • 

In this way the Boman materials assimilated or imitated by the 
Franks eaedly found their way into England at a second remove. 
IS^any, perhaps^most, of the facts that have been alleged to show the 
persistence of Boman institutions in Britain are really of this kind. 
Such are, for example, the formulas of the Latin charters in the 
Codex Diplomatwust. We should hesitate, in any case, to draw con¬ 
clusions as to the ways and habits of thought of English country folk 
in the ninth or* tenth century from the phrases of a courtly scribe, 
who was as likely as not to have had his training on the Continent, 
.^d quite possibly was not an Englishman at all. But there is no 
need to be content with hesitation when we know that the framers of 
Anglo-Saxon charters had only to copy, with the necessary variations, 
the style of the Continental formularies which .were already as abun¬ 
dant and elaborate as any modem conveyancer could wish. A weighty 
question indeed is.raised by the Contsinental materials on their own 
ground, namely, what proportion of Germanic and Franco-Gallic 
usages is of Boman origin, and how far those parts^i^which are 
Boman are to be ascribed* to a continuous life of Boman institutions 
and habits in the outlying parts of the Boman empire in Europe, and 
especially in Gaul. Interesting as these problems are, they concern 
Continental rather than English scholars, and French scholars most 
of. all. A line of illnstrions Frenchmen from GuSrard to Fustel de 
Coulang^ have made the inquiry their own. It is not one, at all 
events, to be parsued within my present scope. 

^ i 

* Qq] (iBthelbirht of Kent) inter oeteia, bona quae genti sno consulendo conferebat 
ctiazn decreta illi indiciomm inxta exempla Bomanomm earn consilio sapientinm con- 
Ktituit, q£ae oonscripta Anglotmin sermone hactenns babentnr et observantur ab ea. 
Bede, Hist. Sccl. ii. 5. only the form, or ratbsr the fact of formal reduction to 
writing, is Boman, aa any one may see who will consult the t<}^ of .^tbelbirbtW laws. 
The passages of Aldhelm and others collected in Savigny, GTesoh. detf B.B., i. c. d. 
§ 135, show at mc^t that, in England as elsewhere, a tinctnre of Boman law entered 
into the studies of the more learned clergy. < 
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A further im]^(>rtation of more sudden and masterful fashion came, 
with the Norman Conquest. Not only had the Normans learnt to 
speak a. Romance tongue, bx^t the dukes of Normandy had adopted 
the official machinery of Frankish government, including, of course, 
whatever Soman elements had been taken up by the ^'^ankB. Hero, 
again, a remoter field of inquiiy lies open, on whi^ we do not 
udventure ourselves. It is enough to say, at present, that institutions 
which have nowadays the most homely and English appearance may 
nevertheless be ultimately connected, throTigh the customs pf 
Normandy,, with the system of govemment#elaborateS in the latter 
centuries of the Roman empire. 

The fact that in law this kind of Romanic influence operated almost 
wholly in matters of procedure does not make it the less important, 
for procedure is the life of archaic law. But this, it scarce need be 
remarked, is a very different matter from the persistence of unadulte¬ 
rated Roman elements. It nta,j be possible to trace a chain of 
slender but unbroken links from the court of our William or Henry 
to that of Diocletian or Constantine. Such a chfdn,*however, is in no 
way strengthened by the well-attested fact that Papinian was once at 
York, as it would in no way be weakened if that fact could be 
discredited. 

At a later time, under the immediate influence of ecclesiastical 
learning and jurisdiction, other Roman contributions woto made in a 
different and comparatively direct way. This does not refer only to 
the organisation of the ecclesiastical courts after the Normjin 
Conquest,* which was openly Roman. Other special jurisdictions 
were developed from time to time, in which the Roman methods pre¬ 
vailed. The greatest and most permanent of these, both in its actual 
constitution and in its effect oja English jurisprudence as a whole, was 
the Court .of Chancery. Doubt is still possible, within a considerable 
range, as to the origin of the substantive law which the Chancellors 
adminu||||i|^ for something more than four centuries under the name 
■of Eqni^V- as s system distinct' from the Common Law ; but no doubt 
can be fairly entertained that certain parts of the system, the rules 
as to legacies, for example, were derived from Rome through the 
ecclesiastical courts. And certainly the canon law in which the 
earlier Chancellors had received their training was the model oh 
which they formed their procedure, t Here, if anywhere, is the true 
triumph of Rome on English ground, and, except ip a small minority 
of the United States, over the whole field of the Common Law. In 
some points of procedure our latest rules have been brought back 

■(though doubtless without any set purpose to that effect) much nearer 

• 

Thtere seems tp be no evidence of a settled ecclesiastical procedure earlier. Cf. 
Stubbs, Lectures on Canon Law, p. 8, and in Appendix to Beport of Commission on 
Bccl»;aaBtical Courts. 1888, pp. 22-24. 

* t See C. C. Langdcll, Summary of Equity Pleading, Cambridge, Mass., 1877. 
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to principles of the Civil Law which had been disregarded or 
obscured in the modem pra.ctice of courts of Equity. 

• The law merchant added to the comnjon law, after long remaining 
outside it, elements of a cosmopolitan. character which it would be 
difficult to trace with accuracy to their ultimate sources. Inasmuch 
as the Mediterranean ports were the great centres of trade in the 
Middle Ages, and the Italians the leading mercantile people, we may 
fairly set down those elements as being in a general way Bomance 
rather than Teutonic but it is doubtful whether anything of ancient 
Roman tradition can betdeemed to survive in them. Some of the 
points which we find accl|>ted in the maritime law of the Middle 
Ages had been accepted, as being well established by custom, in the 
classical Roman law. We can only say that in such a case the 
declared rule and the living usage would confirm one other. Down 
b) the seventeeijth century the customs of merchants were treated as 
a kind of personal law.* The king<caused them "to be administered 
as between merchants (especially foreigners) by the Chancellor. They 
were likewise adininistered by various local courts, and it is probable 
that such trading companies as those of the Hanse towns had their 
private coprts of arbitration. Only in the seventeenth century did 
the custom of merchants claim recognition in the King’s ordinary 
courts; only in the eighteenth was it admitted as an integral part of 
the general law. #irst it was a system apart from the Common Law, 
not only in substance but in jurisdiction. Then it was a matter of 
fi^ct that could be noticed by the King’s Courts, but still matter to 
be proved by the testimony of merchants, as foreign laws and parti¬ 
cular customs have still to be proved by some one versed in them. 
At length it was embodied in the Common Law, and having once been 
accepted, was removed from the region of disputable testimony. 
Traces of this original exotic character may still be noted by careful 
students even in the modem law. Meanwhile there has long ceased 
to be a uniform mercantile law of nations, and if there be||||jy living 
analogy .to the old law merchant, it is in the endeavours "Wxlnglish 
■ and American jurisprudence, within the last few generations, to main¬ 
tain something like a constant agreement in the development of legal 
principles affecting the commercial intercourse of British and American 
citizens. 

It remains to ask ourselves to what extent Roman Law has been 
at any time deliberately adopted or imitated in this country by judi¬ 
cial or legislati^^e authority. .There has been very little indeed of such 
following in the region of secular legislation. Justinian’s rule cff 
intestate succession was virtually made the English rule, as regards 
personal property,,by the Statute of Disfkibutio^s of Charles, 11. 

* This view -may be staid to survive in those Continental states which have separate 
commercial codes and commercial tribunals. 
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This, however, was, in a department which had formerly belonged 
, to ecclesiastical jnlisdiction, and in all probability the Statute gave 
a definite sanction to* what had already been common practice, 
thodgh Subject to be varied by local customs. So far as the customs 
that were superseded partly by the Statute of DisfJributions, and 
partly by still later Acts of Parliament, were of Teutonic origin, the 
state of modem law may connt as a Boman victory. Judges and 
text-writers, on the other hand, have been indebted to the Romans 
and their commentators for a good deal of illustration and ornament, 
and sometimes for no trifling amount of metho^ and literary frame¬ 
work. In one celebrated case Chief Justice Holt sought his reasons 
in Bracton, but in a passage copied by him, as Holt must have known, 
from the Institutes of Justinian. * There was nothing specially Roman, 
however, in the conclusion itself; and,, in* fact, Holt's colleagues 
arrived at it upon consideration of purely English authorities. In a 
very few modern acases the ai^alogy of Roman law (more exactly 
speaking, the opinions of Roman lawyers of the classical period) has 
been expressly relied on in deciding a point on which English deci¬ 
sions afforded no guidance. I cannot recall more than one clear 
example of this. 

As to the use made of Roman materials by Bracton and others in 
the thirteenth century, the extent and significance of it can be appre¬ 
ciated only in connection with the detailed history of the national 
development of the Common Law. But it may be provisionallv 
stated that the influence of Roman learning on English lawyers out¬ 
side ecclesiastical courts was at its highest a thing rather of form ttfan 
of matter. No attempt was made to oust English rules of law from 
any ground that was already covered. Bracton, however freely he“ 
uses Roman law for ornament or supplement, does not scruple to 
contradict it flatly when an culverse English doctrine is in possession. 
After the thirteenth century Roman influence, whatever it had been, 
steadily ^clined ; and the Renaissance, coinciding as it did with the 
Reformalron, operated in England only to confirm the insularity of 
our legal system. 

The study (rf Roman law at the Universities has, again, a history 
of its own. All thidi concerns us at present is to note that after the 
twelfth century this study was divorced from the study and practice 
of the ordinary law of the land. In fact, the latter medieeval tlfeory, 
ae we find it in Fortescne, was that the Inns of Court were a kind of 
special university for‘the study of the Common Liyv. The “ sfate 
and degree of serjeant-at-law seems to have been intended to dnswer 
to the degree of doctor,* and some of the ceremonies formerjy used on 

Fortescne, “De Landibns Legnm Angliie,” c. .50: “Licet gi-adus huiusmodi 
[dw'toratns] In Angliia minime confcrantnr, datnr tanion in illis, nedum gradus 

.sed ei. status quidem, gradu doctoratus non minus Celebris .ant sollennis, qui gradus 
serviontis ad legem appellatur.” 
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the creation of a serjeant were identical with those established in the 
law Faculties of Paris or Bologna. Bat there was no sort of alliance 
01 ; exchange of ideas between common lawyers and civilians; it was 
rather a point of etiquette for each to prdfess ignorance of the other’s 
learning. Under Edward VI. an attempt was made to add a coarse 
of English law to the studies of Cambridge doctors, but it does not 
appear that anything came of it. Serious work in the law schools of 
both Universities has been revived, and made to include English as 
well as Boman law, vrithin our own memories. Save so far as the 
civilian training of Oxford or Cambridge contributed to the qualifi¬ 
cation possessed by ^e oBicers of the Court of Chancery in its earlier 
days, the academic study of Boman law has not had any sensible part 
in the general growth of English jurisprudence. It is yet full early 
to forecast what part tho revived law schools-of the Universities may 
be able to take in forming the generations of our lawyers to come. 
It is still more difficult to say when or how the ^Inns of Court will 
again be, as they once were, and as for several years they have made 
renewed professio|SB of intending to be, a true centre of legal education 
as well as of legal business. For the present the only way of seeing for 
oneself that English law can be taught in a systematic and efficient 
manner, as well as-other branches of learning, is to go and see it in 
America. There is no reason to doubt that plenty of life is left in 
the Common Law; but if we cling much longer to the Inns of Cctert 
tradition, a tradition which has not even the merit of antiquity, that 
the training of lawyers comes by nature, our children are not unlikely 
to yee the intellectual centre of our. legal system pass from the eastern to 
the western shores of the Atlantic, and the people of our own colonies 
' pay more regard to the judgments of the Supreme Court of the United 
States than to those- of the House of Lords. If I have wandered 
from the tracks of the past to speculate on the future, the digression 
is less than it seems. Man’s control of the future is very little; 
experience fidiows more and more that he cannot hope to increase it 
without learning the lessons of the post. 

Fredeeick Pollock. 
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, I. LoPATijm’s Career. 

M adame TSCHEBRIKOVA,mherbold letter to tjie Czar, sought 
to demonstrate how the most pacific and moderate-minded 
persons were driven into the ranks of the revolutionists. This is the 
lesson conveyed by Madame Tschebrikova’s noble act of selt-sacrifice. 
Fortunately Madame Tschebrikova’s letter has received a wide publicity, 
and, by awakening the indignation of the-civilised world, will certainly 
have a greater effect on Euasian autocracy than if, as it too often 
happens in similar cases, the whole incident was buried in silence. 
’Pherefore it is essential to bring into broad daylight other dark<' 
nefarious attempts to conceal unwelcome truths. As a pendant to 
Madame Tschebrikova’s unceasing efforts, the career of Lop^tine 
should be related and known in all civilised countries. They both 
believed in progress by gradual* development and legal means; and 
both had finally to confess that in Russia this is net possible. “ The 
whole of your system,” says Madame Tschebrikova to the Czar, 
“ pushes those who are dissatisfied into the camp of the revolutionists, 
even those who feel a strong and natural repulsion for all ideas of 
blood and violence.” Then, after describing how even young boys 
are condemned to exile in Siberia, she exclaims: “ The youth of the 
country thus trampled upon become red revolutionists. I have a 
horror of bloodshed,- no matter who may be the victim; but when, 
for the spilling of blood, we find that on one side decorations are dis- 
tiibuted’, and on the other there is but the rope and the gibbet, it is 
easy to understand the sympathies of young, enthusiastic and heroic 
youths.” 

The story of Madame Tschebrikova’s life-struggle has been described 
in th^ columns of-tSie Times. It is known bow shfe devoted twenty- 
five ye-rs of her life and the greater part of her fortune to develop 
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the superior education of women in Bussia, how' the nurses who had 
been trained in her schools so distinguished themselves on the field^ 
of battle as to elicit the special and personal praise of the Czar 
Alexander II. Yet these schools nev6r received any help froito the 
Government, * but were, on the contrary,. suppressed ‘by the Czar 
Alexander III. Baffled in every legal effort, however moderate, 
Jl^ame Tschebrikova at last committed the political crime of writing 
her now celebrated letter to the Czar. For this she was at once 
imprisoned,, and, according to the latest advices, if these are reliable, 
has been sent* into exile, without, of course, any such su^rfiuous con¬ 
cession to Liberal idea^as that of instituting a trial. Nor was this 
omission any great loss, considering how political trials are organised 
in Bussia. The secret State trial of Lopatine and his colleagues, 
which will be a secret no longer, will serve to show that political 
prisonens have not much to gain by being tried. They may just as 
well allow themselves to be condemned by “ administrative order,” 
and dispense with the empty ceremony of a trial. This, and the 
story of Lopa^e’s career, will confirm the conclusion forced on 
Madame Tschebrikova that legal methods are unavailing in Russia. 

Though more than three years have passed since Lopatine and other 
prominent Nihilists were tried and convicted, details concerning this 
remarkable case only emerged from the secrecy in which they wer*e 
enveloped long after the evant. The trial commenced on May 26, 
1887, at St. Petei'sburg; but the public were rigorously excluded 
from the court, and the proceedings kept strictly secret. It happened, 
iaevertheless, that, even among the most trusted servants of the 
Government, there were one or two persons who secretly sympathised 
with the prisoners. These friends, in the course of time, contrived 
to give a description of the trial and secure a copy of the records of 
the court. After overcoming many difficulties, this account has been 
smuggled out of the country, is now in safe hiding, and I have been 
privileged to look over these documents, taking notes of the points 
that seemed the most interesting. It is not an easy matter to 
convert into an abbreviated narrative such lengthy proceedings. This 
characteristic page of contemporary Russian history cannot be lightly 
treated. Nor would it be possible to thoroughly appreciate the im- 
. portance of the trial without describing the career of the extraordinary 
personage who was the principal prisoner. This sketch will serve to 
show how difflcult it is for a Russian to draw the line between legal 
and illegal action*. Lopatine, it is therefore necessary to explain, was 
only (twenty-one years old When he was persuaded to join the party 
formed by Netchaieff. The wonderful conspiracies conceived and 
carried out by Netchaieff*, while he was confined in the celebrated 
prison of Peter ahd Paul, w'ere fully related in'- a lengthy ariicle 
entitled, “ The Father of Russian TeiTorism,” published by the Times 
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on Februaigr 2, i884. Some members -of Netchaieif's party had 
determined to fire, upon the Czar Alexander II., and their plot 
culminated in the Karakozoff attempt. Biit the. X>arty, at that tirng, 
had not taken, Lopatine Into \heir Coilfidence. As a jbody, they were 
extremely austere, gloomy, and puritanical in their Conduct, while 
Xiopatine was, oti the contrary, exceptionally gay and light-hearted. 
His jovihl disposition had exalted the suspicions of his companiohs. 
Nevertheless, when nearly all the leaders were arrested, the party was 
forced, by sheer necessity, to confide tnore in Lopatine, and it, was 
then only tha4i they began to appreciate his true value. By ttius 
associating with revolutionists, he awakened■ the suspicions of the 
police, and was first arrfested in 1866. 

.Ix>patihe thereupon exaggeratefd his apparefttly gay and reckless 
disposition. Nikiforaki, who'was then the chief of the Third Section, 
or political police, was thoroughly deceived, and he released Lopatine 
on the supposition ^hat he was^ a wild, infatuated, and 'dissipated 
youth. . . . * ' , 

Having thus easily escaped from the clutches of thp law, Lopatine 
now thought of organising what were called the Bolling Bouble 
Societies. The 'object of these associations was to collect rouble 
subscriptions so as to send emissaries into the provinces to'teach the 
peasantry to read, and, by thus elevating the people} to prepare them 
for the acquIsitiQn of freedom. It wass therefore/, a perfectly legal 
society; but several of its members also took part in Netchaieif’s 
efforts; and tlie Government sought to connect the two movements, 
thoi^h there was no connection between them. . I'his led to’Lopatinefe* 
second .arrest, and matters now- were not so .easily arranged. 
Condemned to “ administralive expulsion,” he, was ordered to reside 
with-his parents in the Caucasus. Lopatine’s father was a General in 
the army, living that time on‘very intimate terms with the Gover¬ 
nor o'f Stravi*opol,‘ a province of the Caucasus: Supported by the 
influence arising from his friendship, Lopatihe was appointed “ Private 
Sepretaury of the province,” and* many important papers wero confided 
to him by thp Governor. In a short time, Lopatine was able to render 
conjiiderBble services in snbdning a revolt that had taken place among 
the peasantry. This he did by bringing forward legal arguments in 
favour of the peasants’ claims. But lopatine was too intelligent to 
be satisfied wifih his position, and the senii-bEffbarians by whom he Veas 
surrounds. He therefore made his escape. 

At that time Pe.ter.Lavrdff was leading h miserable* life of exile in 
the'arid' tmd uncivilised district -of'Kadnikoff, in the governraeift of 
.Voloda. LavToff was surrounded,by impracticable and timid, friends, 

who ^id not know how to compass his escape. ■ It is s,ai<I that Lopatine 
determined to ass^t in this work of liberation, and therefore made a 
"detour, came upok. Lavroff, and took him away. . How this was done 
s/oii. Lvni, • . 8 k 
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is not related, but all accounts agree in saying t£at Lopatine sbowed 
the most marvellous presence of mind, being able-' to understand and 
jyeigh tho smallest details, and judge what was useful and what was. 
dangerous. While thus engaged, he ‘could carry on, scientific and 
instructiye discussions, -deceiving admirably »11 around him as to his 
real individuality and purpose. Having both made their’ escape, 
Llivroff settled in Paris, and Lopatine now set to work to translate 
Das Kajpital into Russian. He .thus became intimately acquainted 
with Karl Maik and Mr. Frederick Engels. Dr, Karl Mars: 
always declared that Lopatine was his truest and most interesting 
critic. Too active and'Wstless to remain long in one place, Lopatine 
made several journeys to Switzerland and othf^r countries in order to 
study the condition Of the Russian*refugees. He found them living 
lives rendered alb the' 4no;’e wretched by the squabbles and quteels.. 
that arose within their own ranks. To appease these dissensions and 
unito.these scattered forces, he conc^nved the idea of bringing forward 
some one personality of such undoubted authority and trustworthinesa 
as would group,*the party into a compact body and put,an end to all 
. disputes. For this purpose he selected -Tchernichevski, and started 
for Siberia, to study the life-and surroundings, and plan the escape, of 
that celebrated exile, and scholar, who had popularised in Russia the 
works of John Btuart Mill and other great English writers. 

When Lopatine' determined to carry out this hazardous expedition, 
he did not know precisely where Tcherniphevski was confined. To give*. 
himself an excuse for asking many questions, he pretended to be a 
ihember of the Russian Geographical Society ;• but the* people ^wlio 
talked to him found he possessed such exceptional knowledge that 
they suspected ho‘ wasf a secret emissary of the Government sent to 
control local administrations. A mysterious telegram, liowfiver, 
coming fro-tn Geneva, probably from some police.spy, warned the- 
..authorities of his real object, and Lopatine was arrested at Irkutsk. 
His imprisonment did not divert him from the main object he had in 
view. On the contraryj he obtained more mfornjation concerning 
Tchernichevski within tho walls of the prison than he had done, out¬ 
side. He now concluded that the easiest way of liberating him wauld 
be to organise a party disguised as police agents, and, with the aid 
• of false. papers, claim* the prisoner.' This scheme, conceived by 
Lopatine, was subsequently attempted 1^ Michskin, but failed. 

Lopatine had always v^ry carefully studied the law, and used to urge 
tBe great utili^'of this branch of knowledge to all, who took part in 
revolutionary movements, tn prison, his legal acquirements 'enabled 
him to render great service to his fellow captives., 'TJiis made him 
very popular, particularly as. ho showed' several prisoners hoim, by 
availing themselvA of certain laws, they could obfam a ^rendssibn of 
tiieir penalties. After having thus liberated many prisoners^ he con- 
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trived to make his own escape, and reached Tomsk by roads as. yet 
• unknown, even to tl^e geographers. Here he was arrested by a policeman 
who *personallj recognised ham. He was then the bearer* of a doctofs 
passport.* Wbw ushered into-the presence of the Governor, Lopatine 
did not give the policefnan time to explain, but turned on him so 
violently and with siich eloquence that the Governor was convinced 
that an enror had been committed. The policeman produced a photo¬ 
graph ; but again Lopatine’s ready wit hail ^the' advantage. He 
ridiculed the photograph, begged the governor to look at it mere care¬ 
fully, and spoke with such confidence that again* the policeman was 
disbelieved. ' The policeman then asked if, before liberating the 
])risoner, he might take him to a jviue-shop where he would meet a 
Polig who had been in prison with the real Lopatine. This prftposal 
met with the Governor’s approval; and when iopatine and the police¬ 
man entered the wine-shop, the Pole, taken unawares, was unable to 
keep his countenance. He preteAded not to reOTgnise Lopatine ; still 
it was evident, by his Startled look, that he had done so. Lopatine 
was thereupon* sent back to .Irkutsk, and. this time plhced in solitary 
confinement. ‘ * 

In the. interval the Russian Siberian Geogrjtphical Society had 
beard of Lopatine’s marvellous journey over a district between Irkutsk 
and Tomsk which had always been considered imp^sable. They con¬ 
sequently begged that Lopatine might bo allowed to communicate to 
t/hem the notes he was supposed to have taken on his journey. This 
drew the attention of the Giroveruor-General of Irkutsk, Sinebiikotf, t© 
the prisoner. Sinelnikoff was a man somewhat after the model of 
Peter the Great. He sincerely wished to do good, but iii a despotic, 
manner. Desirous of availing himself of every opportunity, ho called 
on Lopatine, at once recognised ip him a man of extraordinary capacity, 
and, therefore, deqided to see Kim often. Sinelnikoff was particularly 
impressed by his prisoner’s .energy and honesty, which differed so 
much from his ordinary and corrupt surroundings. In conversation, 
the Governor-General and his prisoner soon came to a mutual agree¬ 
ment. Both desired reform and progress, and both agi*eod that these 
could be obtained by legal measures. ' So thorough was tiiis mutual 
understanding that the Goyemor-General of Irkutsk appealed to .the ^ 
Third Section, and implored the pardon of Lopatine, explaining ^hat 
immense services a map. of such superior ability could render to the 
countiy. .The Third Section authorities were, lioweyer, too narrow- 
mindetJto understand these wide vie.ws. They refused, find to his great 
disappointnient Lopatine was again compelled to contrive some method 
of escape. So sincere was the confidence that had arisen bet'ftreen him 
and tjie Governor-General that he was sometimes allowed but on parole. 
Lopitine always Returned punctually. But one day when be was taken 
to,be exSimined kt a Court, and was under strict guard, and not 'on 
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parole, he made Tiis escape. • A friend had |>ionght a magnificent 
horse, and just as he left tie Court Lopatinejumped forward, mounted 
the horse,-and galloped away in sight of jevery one. This ,was*done 
in audacious and unexpected a manner that nobody had the presence 
of mind to stop him.-,.For a long time aftelh, the Governor-Ganeral 
8inelnikoff was wont to declare to a'near friend that the most tinhappy 
d&y of his life was .when Lopatine escaped, for he then,, lost his most 
valued political adviser. The same winter some elegant lady students 
were sitting in a Aawing-room at St. 'Petersburg, when a‘ rough- 
looking peasant enter^, wearing a dirty odoriferous pheepskin.. 
What was the surprise (rf the servants when they saw the young ladies' 
spring up wfth every expression of delight, fall into the arms of this 
uncouth fellow, and embrace him as a brother. But Lopatine could 
not remain in St. Petel-sburg. Hb again went abroad. 

. While these events were taking place Peter Lavroff had commenefed 
the publication at Zurich of the newspaper, En Mvant; but Lopatine 
would not take any part in thip venture, as he did not quite agree 
with the viewS expressed./ From the year 1873. to 1883, for 
reasons partially explained.* above,Xopatine would not join any group. 
He knew all, helped all, but bound himself to none.’ He w.as a. mqn 
of great learning and an admirable translator. He put into Ilussian 
the works of Tyndallj Herbert Spencer, and other similar authors. In 
the year 187*7 the wearisoineness of exile became unendurable. 
Lopatine was overcome by a’ sort' of patriotism.. ■ He consequently 
wont back to Bussia, bought some land, and, Under a totally false 
dame, again took part in the legal political 'movement.' He was 
activ,e in local politics m the administration of the Mir, or opmmune, 
and once more .useful to his qountry. At that moment, unfortunately, 
Ij^e struggle with the,Terrorists .was very acute. The police were 
arresting people on all sides. Lopatine had the bad luck to .pssume 
thid nan^ of a mad who was sought aftqr by the Kussiarf police. He 
was, therefore, arrested as this person-. At the, same period^ a spy in 
Paris warned the authorities, that Lqpatine was returning to Bnssia. 
The police were not Jong, in discovering their mistake, and were very 
much pleased the error that had placed a much more valuable pri?se 
.in their bands. ' , 

• Lopatine now endured a year’s confinement' in a forfress. The 
authorities insisted on taking him for a^errorist. An infiuential friend, 
knowing'better his opinions,' tried to get him liberated ^aud his position 
legalised. ’ Appeals were n\ade to the pfe^eht Czar. In a short time 
eveiy one began to sympathise with the prisoner, and .to* understand 
how useful he mi^t be if only treated with, confidence and generosity. 
But the Government had not the courage ^ adopt more than half 
measures. They sent him to “administrative exile ” it^ Tash&and. Once, 
more he found himself in a semi-barbaric place. A:A:ier another y^ar, 
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he was transferred .to Voioyda, which was somewhat preferable. Still 
this did not suit him, so he again determined to escape, and4ijiis he did 
in thev simplest possibld ^an^^er by merely taking a railfray ticket and 
going ofil * But in escaping he .made a deadly enemy of the officer "who 
should have watched hitn more carefully. 

Lopatine was now in. a great state of mental trouble and doubt. 
Over and over again he had sought to devote himself to his country’s 
good. Feeling deeply the necessity of’ civilisation, freedqm, and pro¬ 
gress, he thought that, even in Russia, it was •possible to move forwaisd 
by legal means.. ^But the Government ha^ not. tolerated any such 
elfort. In vain he had attempted to legalise his position.’ Oii the other 
hand, the Terrorist party was achieving success after success, and its 
influence was growing on all sides. Society seemed to respond to the 
appeals of the will of the people party, while those who tried to moderate 
the action of the Government and obtain some concessions froin tluj 
Czar invariably failed. So at last, in th^ face of this bitter experience, 
Lopatine joined the Terrorists. This he did some time about the end 
of 1883; and in February 1884 he left Paris for Russia on a Terrorist 
mission.' His career as a Terrorist lasted only three months, for in the 
following month of Mwy 'he .was arrested. After three years’ deten¬ 
tion he was brought to tridl, and more years elapsed before any detailed 
knowledge of this trial escaped from the secrecy in wliich it was 
involved. ” , * . • • * • 

■ Ii: Thk Trial. 

• . • > 

When Lopatine, whose remarkable career has now been fully de¬ 
scribed, was brought up for trial, he was not alone. There were mauy^ 
.other prisoners tried at the same time and with" the same secrecy. 
Prominent among the accused were two ladies, Mdlles. Dobrouskina 
and Salova. The following is the. list of men :—Kirsahoff, Popoff, 
Ja.konbovitch, Starodvorsky, Belloussoff, Frenkel, Cousin, Livadine, 
Gneier, IvanoflF, Lebedenko, b‘ouhoniJin,ABtonoff, Kanachevitch,Escliin, 
and Elko. On entering the court, Lopatine was carefully searched—even 
paper and pencil were taken away frOm him—and, when he protested, 

' the judge said that, as htf would be well defended by a skilful la^^yer, 
iie need not trouble himself to take notes. The prisoners were all ^ 
pleased to* meet each other, an^ naturally indulged in whispered con¬ 
versation, but they were soon sternly silenced by the officers of the 
court. Some of the prisoners were so ill that it was distressing to loyk 
'at them. One,of ther number was in thn last stage of consumption, 
and Livadine SnjHered so much d^m scurvy that he had to walk on 
crutches. There were but two petsons in the court besides the func- 
•'tionqfies—-Generals, gendarmes, police officers, judges, and lawyers; 
..every one else^'^had been rigorously excluded. Influential .people 
f^jled to obtain admittance. Never was a great trial k6pt> so secret. 
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Still further to maintain secreey, the prisoners wprej on the second 
d^y of the trial,-examii\ed separately but-the.tWo women refused 
to«ian8wer guestions in the absence of their co^defendants. ^ 

The only weighty evidcribe brought fprwarJ by the .prosecution'was 
that given by the prisoner Blkp, tvho had been a trueted Terrorisl, 
knew all the Serious, affairs that were taken in hand, and was prepared 
to Sell the party in exchange for a free pardon. He has since obtained. 
a place in the .servicfe of'the police. Elko was the first prisoner 
examined. . He prete&ded; to be overcome with remorse j denounced 
his fello\v prisbners* and^ even grossly exaggerated the facts. This 
he did with impunity, knowing that the*‘ judges would not check 
him ‘ nor allow the "prisoners to protest. Starodvorsky, who was the 
next to be questioned, observed a most dignified attitude. His 
manner, was quiet, even'■gay, though he was convinced he would bo 
condemned to' death. Ho sometimes sought to shield others, and 
took on himSolf faults his friends, had ‘committed,- Answering 
questions, he .said he had not assassinated the Chief of’ the Third 
Section, ColoneV Soudaikin, but had executed him in obedience 
to orders- received from tfie Executive Committee' of. the Nihilist 
party. This bold assertion so shocked the judges that thp prisoner 
was at. once* ordered out of the Court. 

The witnesses for the prosecutipn were now called. The most im¬ 
portant amongi the^ was a hodse-porter who, however, seemed to bo 
bearing false testimony, for he related his story as if he had learnt it' 
by heart. , Nevertheless he frequently contradicted himself, but edch 
time the prisoners soug^ to point out these discrepancies they were 
harshly silenced. After the witnesses had been beard, papers seized 
‘on the person of Jjopatine .were read out: Among 'them were found 
the addresses of the prisoners, A very impressive scen'e now ensuejl. 
In answer to the questions put, Lopatine, rose, and,, with* great emotion 
and said . 

“ I am now at the end of my career, and consider, it a moxtd duty to crave 
the pardon of my fellow prisoners, but more especially of. Mademoiselle 
, Dobrouskina. I would prCfer ten deaths rather thdn be the cause of their 
pain. No One will accuse me, a .veteran of Hussian revolution, v^ohas faced 
deat^ over and over again, of being a coward: ’but, as- in .my hands were 
concentrated ‘so many affairs, so' many addresses, mqre -than ^ my human 
memory could retain, I h^ to take notes. "Why then, ^d I hot* use a secret 
figure ? pegause it only gives the police inore trouble, bfit doOs'not avoid* 
, detection. , On ‘the ,other hand, for me it Would have been a great incon- 
verience, causfbg , delay when so • many came to me for information, 
addresses, (be.” ». c - 

At this point the judgM tried to stop Lopatine’s discourse; but the 
prisoner, *wil:Jti teafs in his voice, * claimed the right to give this 
explanation:: , ^ t . 

“ As a man of honour, he must clear himself before colleagues and 
show them there was no neglect on his part. He thought he would be ah^e 
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to destroy the paper with the addresses. -It ‘vras small, light aud easy to^ 
^swaljow. • lie did not believe the police woidd aifrest him in-the open street* 
'befqre every one. .Most persons were arrested in their own houses, but he 
was takei\in the feaian jilace. ilBaoh hand was seized ftom behind, and Mb 
was tnrbwn into a-carriage before-he had tiqie to judge _what had happened. 
He then shouted in the hope* of creating a disturbance and, i5 the confusion, 
of finding time to swailew the paper. For a moment, he did* get free, but 
■ more people sprung upon him and nearly, broke his spine. ‘ If I relate tijis 
with so much detail,' he added, ‘it is not to ask for mercy or to complain; 
lor I understand that during a struggle all parties eipploy all means.’ ” 

"When placed in the carriage, he succeeded, with superhuman 
•efforts,,in overthrowing a policeman, and fell^n another; but he was 
a second time overcome. At* last, when they reached the police station, 


hQ managed to get free once .more^ and put the paper into his mouth. 
*rhe.action was seen, and his throat seized and squeezed stf violfeutly 
that he became uncdnscious. “My despair,^’ he continued, ‘^was 


chiefly due to my failure to swallow the paper. . I, a maA so strongs 
accustomed so often to stand fafte to fqce with death, trembled for 
eight months in -my solitary cell,, and even now dare not to look 
proudly at ray colleagues.” .When he spbkp in this strain, the gr'eateat 
agitation prevailed throughout the Court, . Sobs were heard, and Lopa-' 
tine broke down himself, so deep was his emotion. Indeed it was even 
necessary to adjourn the sitting, though*it was not yet time for the 
Court to rise.' 

On the following day newspapers an^ papers seized in their passage 
through the post were read. This provided Lopatine with a good 
opportumty of protesting that the- post belonged to the public at 
'large, and should be neutralised. He ■ admitted that in war time tfce 
' pro])erty of the Government might be seized; but even in the most, 
bitter wars'individual property was respected, and the post, representing 
the private intei'ests of the community at large, should not be tam- 
■ pored with. The prosecutioi? had bat documents tending to prove 
what the piisoners had done. It was clair that they belonged to the 
revolationary party, but it was not possible to prove any overt act 
against them.. The testimony given bore the traces of perjury,, and 
the prosecution were even redAced to the ignoble expedient of availing 
tihemselyss of a letter vtritten by a policeman and signed by a little 
girl ten years of, age, too young, in feet, to write ber. own testimony.^ 
’T'he Public Prosecutor,'Jifassloff’, maintained, however, that it suf^ced, 

• according to, Pfissian law, to belong to a revolutionary society to be con- 
•demned to deatJi. He, therefore, demanded that Xiojiatine, JUkon- 
bovitch, Kanachevitch, Souhomlin, Starodvorsky, and Mdlle. §alova 
ehonld^suffer, the extreme penalty. Detailing the crimes of each, he 
remarked that it was a waste of ’time' to insist on Lopatine*S extreme 
guilt. Mdlle; *SaJova he described as Lopatine’t^ secretary, obeying 
*, him iT). «ll poji^l^ and-Souhomlin was .evidently very dangerous; for, 
though lie had now been confined in a cell for three years, he h^net 
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been prevailed upon to say anything against his colleagues. The 
Prosecution had no testimony io prove his culpability, yet the judge's, 
•vrt»uld not have too big a sin on their consciences if they condemned 
him' to death As for Jakonbovitch, though he had not participated 
in any Terrorist act,;still, if he was free,,h"e might do so. With 
the exception of Frenkel, Lebedenko, and Belloussolf, the Public 
Prosecutor demanded that the remaining prisoners should also bo 
condemned to death. ^ For th'e three prisoners just mentioned fifteen 
years’ penal servitude was considered sufficient. 'Thus, without attempt-' 
ing to convict each individual of.any particular crime, the prosecutors 
urged that they should be punished with the utmost rigour. 

The. advocate* Outin undertook the, defence of Lopatine. The prisoner 
was accused of belonging to a Society which sought by violence-to 
overthrow the Oovernmenhl and df having hilled Alexander II. In 
ajl other countries persons are only convicted foy what they thenxsclves 
have done, and are not held responsible for what their party may have 
done before they joined it. It had been proved that Lopatine 
bolengedto no party before 1884, and in 1879, when the revolutionary 
•congress met to decide whethen Alexander IT. should be killed, Lopa¬ 
tin® was in exile ajb Tashkand. Nor was there any evidence to pirpve 
that Lopatine took any part in the Soudaikiu murder. The celebrated 
advocate Spaso’witch defended Dakonbovitchi, and spoke for more than* 
an h6ur with so mirch couragb* and'humour that he was several times 
stopped by the judges. He said it was sadly discreditable to the 
country that' all "political prisoners were now invariably accused of 
paVticipating in the assassination of the Czar. The "tgrial for that crime 
was over long ago, and the subject should not be for ever -revived, • 
particularly when no better testimony could be obtained'than that of 
the renegade Goldenburg. Such proceedings only embittered public 
feeling, and gave rise to an nnscrupuloas thirst for revenge. They 
could not for .ever ^render futnre prisoners -responsible for the past. 
Ideas change greatly and rapidly in revolutionary circles. The judges 
might as well hold-people responsible for events that had o^uri^d in 
^ the reign of Nicholas. All actions were more or less connected. 
There was a sequence in all history. The legal Progressioni^s migh^ 
also be accnsed.. All who desired some progress might bp described 
as colleagues of the Terrorist?. The prisoner'-wfis a-poet, tjbe-editor 
of a good and highly esteemed paper ;* h6 was recognised as an 
intpllectual light ^ so valuable to the country .that ittmust not be 
extinguished, c * • . ^ 

Frenkel, Bolloussoff, and 'Eschin liad retained fbi* their defence the 
Advocate »Andreei^iaki, and he showed that revblntionary sentiments 
were spreading so quickly that it Was most abfeurd to ^inflict death cm all’ 
who had more faith in the will of the people than in th^commatid merits 
of the Czar. Everybody cannot be hung. “ All the ^erids and 
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relatioBB of the accused are now*looked upon as .probable culprits. 
They are followed and watched Hy spies, and ao .persecuted that ttey 
are’ almost forced to become ijjevolutJioniatb by reason of the injustice to 
whicli they are subjected.”. Be then proceeded to divide the revolu¬ 
tionists’ 'into two categories. First, there were those .who were 
inspired by deep, thorough-convictions, and then -there was another 
class'that.only long.ed for’emotions* tod adventures, and were (Jurious 
to become personally ac(5[uainted with those revolutionists who had 
acquired so great a name and itifluenc6‘. . Romantic curiosity and the 
love of mystery had led many to particip|ite in the revolutionary 
movement.. But wheii they had seen the real )ife of the revolutionists, ' 
and found tlpit they did nob difier from the rest of the world, these 
callous and'romantic persons lost their illusions and left the movement. 
Eschin bolongeci to this category. He joined ^ut of curiosity, savsr one 
of the leaders, was not impressed, and retired. Kirsanoff, who was 
in the last stage of'consumption^ pleaded that he had but a few days 
to live, and asked to be allowed to die at home. This pathetic 
demand produced no effect on the judges. ^ • 

Starodvorsky refused to. be defended by counsel, and himself 
explained fhe part played by Colonel Soudaikin .and Degaiefl’, 
the Coloners confidential adviser. The preliminary inquiries made 
in respect to this prisoner brought to light fn&nj facts which 
confirm • what- has been publifehed and said concerning Colonel 
Soudaikins conspiracy to murder • his superior, Count Tolstoi. • 
It will be remembered that Colonel Soudaikin) Who-was then tlie 
active chief of the Third Section, or^nised a sham attempt against 
his own life,’ proposed to feign .'illness from pretended wounds^ 
and, at the same time, also planned, with Degaieff,. the assassination 
of Count Tolstoi., 'tho prisoner Starodvorsky had just joined the 
Terrorists, being converted by reading the letter the party addressed 
to Alexander III., immediately fifter the death o^' the previous Czar. ' 
He was at once selected to ' kill Count Tolstoi by Pegaie^, who,. 
though in, the employ of the police,* was also in the Nihilist camp. 
The plan arranged by Soudaikin and Degaieff was to the following • 
effect. Starodvorsky was to kill Count Tolstoi. Degaieff would 
then have the murderer caught and hung. Soudaikin, convalescent 
Trotn his Sham wounds, intended to withdraw, from the - police^ and 
retire to his country, house, Where doubtless he would receive the 
grade of General,' in? recognition for his services. While he was awg,y, 
Degai^ was to employ ..other -STerroritets to kill the Chief of the 
Interior; Pleve^ and also Count Wladirnir. It was .calculated that the 
Government would be sO terrorised, that’they would send for Colonel 
Sou^ikiu; and giyb h»TTi special powers similar tq thos’e conferred bn^ 
Count ^joris Ml^koff. ^ Degaieff might then hold the place previously 
opoupied by f^ie Minister -Pleve. Masters of .the aituatiom in both 
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camps, the two could. easily crush l^rihiUsm in llussia, and^ entice 
revolutionists from abroad to edme over and be entrapped. Soudaikin 
had great confidence in Deg&ieff. * The. printing of a revplutionaiy 
sheet, The Will of the People, was known to Soudaikin, who, through 
Degpieff,. in. part acted as its editor. Ife also supplied passports for 
“ illegal lierao'ns,”* and the prisoner Starodvorsky* had hiini^lf thus 
received his passport from the police. 

All these facts were^reyealed through the iiiquiry preliminary to the 
present trial.* ‘ They.were in. part ignored by the prisoner, who was 
induced to be t'he fifst victim of these machinations. Degaieff was, 
however, troubled by a little conscience and same weakness. He also 
felt that he was suspected by the rev9lationiBt3, and thus was that at, 
the- most critical moment, when.the fictitious attack against' Soudaijein 
was tb take place, Degalfefl' confessed all to the executiye committee. 
Starodvorsky, having joined the Terrorists, thought it his duty to obey 
implicitly, and he was somuch impressed by the demoralisation rendered 
manifest by the Soudaikin plots that he consented to kill th(» chief 
of the Third Section. This he could not call an ass^siination, but 
rather an • act of Justice. J^ow death did not frighten him. It 
had always been his principle to.pay his deUts, and ho was. willing 
to settle, his accounts by surrendering his life. He asked for no 
mercy. . ' 

Many of the prisoners refused to speslk. Lopatine -‘said that once 
the Court where he stood on trial was the only place,- in all Bussia, where 
it. was possible to speak freely, and propagate ideas and principles 
before being led to execution. Now it was no irse spfeaking, that 
happy time had passed. ‘ • ' • , 

“We .are'kept in prison, we are judged in prison, and our last words 
spoken will be heard by no one. But do, not begrudge me, in this solemn 
moment, the right to tell you a few wholesome truths. You are not legal* 
judges, you represent in too interested a manner nSy adversaries,-and cannot 
impai-tially examiuo whether I have committed any fault. I believe, and 
this enables me*to endure so calmly all, the misfortunes crowding upon me, 
thata-bove both you and me there- is a Supreme*’Judge who will^aside.- 
• between us. History wjll ultimately s.ay wlio was in the right, so I will not 
take the trouble to justify hayself. before you. I will not deign to enter 
into the details of the purpose of my actions. My judges are incapable of 
understanding my conduct. I will only explain that, if I did not at first 
admit that’*][• was an agent of the Executive Committed, it was'only to avoid" 
the bother of numerous questions, and te be .better aUe fo speak in my 
own name.'*" . , . . • ' 

He concluded by saying it' was a matter of indifference' to him 
whether, they thbught he concurred in the killing of Cblqnel Soudaikin. 
He moraKy sympathised with what had been done, and tegretted that 
p eirsqnally he had ,not done a great deal more. I^e did not ask for 
mercy, but hoped that he would die as bravely as he \ad*lived.' 

Jakonbovitch requested that if found guilty his name should npt 
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be associated with. TerForists’ ‘actions in manufadturing or agricultural 
districts. ‘The new party did no^ employ teiror for terror’s sake, but 
as a tcmpdrary expedient, to obtain some conce^iens. Terrorism, 
fact, 'VouM only .be sanctioned, in response to abominable cruelties. 
Kanachevitch also did not ask for mercy, as death \^as preferable 
to long imprieonment. He was not capable of living "for years in 
solitary confinement, and preferred d^th. Only three prisondrs 
pleaded for mercy. These were Kirsanoff, the consumptive prisoner, 
who wished to die, at-home, Popoff and Gneier. * 

At last, at three in the'morning, on the 4th of June 1887, the 
verdict was read. The prisoners, to judge % their general aspect, 
seemed quiet and fearless, m if their lives were not concerned, 
A deathlike silence^ prevailed, and flie prisoners werfe ordered to rise. 

Ffonkel and Lebedenko were acquitted. Kirsanoff sentenced to 
four - months’ imprisonment, BeUoUssoff and Eschin to four years’ 
hard labour, and ali the others, were condemned to death. But 
some were recommended- ‘to mercy. Subsequently, Soubomlin was 
sentenced to fifteen years’ • hard .labour. Cousin to twplve years, and 
Mdlle. Dobrouskina to eight' years. Ecloin,. Popoff, and Livadine were 
transported to a part of »Siberia, hot so far away as at first intended, 
while BellousSoff had his sentence reduced from hard labour..to. 
transportation.- On the 7th of June a definite verdict was read to the 
prisoners, which did not howevjer modify»all the cwiginal sentences, and 
those who were condenjned to death bid a final farewell to each other 
on quitting the Court. They .were then 6onveyed to,the 'fortress 
prison of Peter ^d Paul, where for a fortnight they daily expected 
to be hung. Mdlle. Salova was not put to death, but is now under¬ 
going a .soiitencd of twenty years’ penal servitude. Jakonbovitch* 
escaped with seventeen years’ penal servitude. Lopatine, Sbarodvorsky, 
Kqnachevitch, Ivanofif and Anfonop’ had their death sentence com¬ 
muted to perpetual confinement in the prison of Sehlissenbourg. 

Thus- ended this great' trial, which', had taken’ three years to pre¬ 
pare, and which, in respject to Colonel So'udaikin, revealed so dishonour- 
abfe a State of affairs that, the Government shrank from the scandal 
the publication of the proceedings w-ould create. The principal 
culprits, if we limit the guilt to the Nihilist side, are now in the new 
model prison of- Schlissenbourg, from whence - escape is well 'nigh 
impossible. . , 

Bqt the struggle is not yet over. The feeling that the* Nihilists 
are not alone to blame is so 'strpng that the time’qjiay come when 
we shall agaih hear, of Lopatine,and his friends. * 

* '• . . • , ' Adolphe 
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T he limits ot'the legitimate intervention of the pnWic authority 
with respect to the moral development of the community are 
prescribed by a difierent consideration from those with respect to its 
materied development. In the latter idejiartment, the guiding con¬ 
sideration, as we have seen, is the compaiativo efficiency of public 
agency for tlxe work required j pnd the 4;rue theory of social politics 
difi'ers from the two opposite political errors of laisstz faira apd 
socialism merely in giving due effect .to this consideration. Instead 
of- objecting, ’like one of those doctrines,* to the State undertaking 
any industrial business, how.ever well it may manage it, or insist- 
'ing, like the other, op the State undertaking everything, however 
ill it may manage it, this theory ’recognises that whatever* be 
the case with the great body of industrial enterprises, there are 
certainly a few special branches for which the State has exceptionq,! 
qualifications, and, consequently,* it lays down the practical rule*—Give 
to the State the things the State can do best, and leave to the 
’individual the things the individual cau. do best. But the principle, 
of limitation is not so simple when we p^ss from the work of 
nationalising industries to the work of enlarging popular rights. 
Efficiency is still a governing consideration^ for perhaps ‘more 
meadures for popular improvement fail from shepr ineffectuality 
than from* any other reason. The history of social reform is strewn 
thick with thesq dead-letter measures. There is a cry and a lamenta¬ 
tion, %md a feeling that something must be done; * and an Act of 
Parliament* is passed containing injnnctibnB which no Act of* Parlia¬ 
ment can enTorce, or which address themselves \o mere accidfutal 
circumstances, and leave the real causes of the efil eui^mely unaffected. 
But the primary consideration here-^and the consideiation on which 
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division of conflicting political theories turasr—is the extent of 
.* the moral claim Which the. individual, by reason of his weakness, has 
‘nptin -the resources of society. ■ All the several theories are agreed that 
the ^nlaVgement of popular r^^ts, when the enlargement is Required by 
a just, popular claim,-is ontirely within the proper ahdnbtural province 
pf the State ; where they differ, and 'diffoc seriously, is partly in'their 
views of the jtisticfe of particular. elements in the‘popular claim*of 
’ the time being, but more especially in their whole conception of- the 
nature and extent of the popular claim in general. There are still 
some, persons ip be found contendjng- that there lye no* such things ^ 
natural rights, and there are plenty who^cajinot -hear the words 
without a sensation of alarm. But it is now generally . admitted, 
even.by those who adopt the narrowest political the-ories, that legal 
rights are merely the ratification of moral lights already existing-, and 
that the creation of new legal rights for securing the just aspirations 
of ill-protected classes • of th^ people belongsto the ordinary 
daily .duties of all civil government. Mi*. Spehcer very readily 
admits that some of the latest constituted rights in tljis' country—;the 
new seamen’s right of the Merchant Shipping Act, and tfio new 
’ women’s right of the Married Women’s* Property Aot-T-are •perfectly 
justifiable for the prevention -in the one case of seamen being 
frauduleptly betrayed into unseaworthy ships, smd in the other of 
women being robbed of their own personal earnings. But then the new 
, rights which he would most condemn—the right to public assistance, 
the right to education, the right to a habitable dwelling, the' right to a 
fair rent—are quite as susceptible of justification on the ground •of 
natural justice as-either the right‘to a seaworthy ship or the right 
to e'ne’s own earnings. Mr. Spencer- errs by unduly contracting men*^ 
natural claim. They have a right to more than equal freedom;. they 
have a right, to use Smith’s phras'e^ to .an undeformed and unmutilated 
bnmanity, to that original basis of human dignity which it is the 
business of organised society to def^d for its .weaker members against 
the asBaa\t8 of fortune as well as.'the assaults of men. On the other 
hand, Socialism pnduly extends this Claim. > The right "to fair wages’» 
is one thing; the State could not realise it, but it at least represents 
no unjust aspiration; but-tho right to an equal.dividend of the 
national income, clAimed by utopian' Socialists, including Mr. Bellamy 
at the present day, arid the right to the full produce of labour claimed 
by the revolutionary Socialists, and meSaning* as expkined by them, 
th’e’■ right, to the ^tire 'product of labour and capital together, are 
really ;righto to unfair wages, and the’whole objection to thfem is 
thatr t3j,ey ato at variance with somal justice. If we keep the^e distlnc- 
rions -in .view, we shall be able to discriminate between interventions of 
^ authority whidvs&e innobent, .and interventions wHiob are tainted with 
State SocialisiA. TaJee an illustration or -two, 1st, of interventions 
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for settling the claims of the poor'in society H general, and 2nd, of 
interventions for adjusting the dMere.ncea between one class^ and' 
Another, between employer and labourer^ between landlord and tenant, 
ah"d the .like. * .. 

1. Under the first bead, the inost important question is the question 
of public assistance; Prince Bismarck created a considerable Eur©- 
pean sensation when he first announced his new social policy in 1884, 
by'declaring in favoqr of the three claims of labour, which have been 
so commonly regarded as the very alpha and omega of. social revolu¬ 
tion—the rigtt to ©kistqnqe for the infirm, the* right to labour for the 
able-bodied, and the right to superannuation for the aged. “ Give 
the labourer,” he saiid, “ the right to labour when he is able-bodied.; 
give him.the right to relief when ho -is sick; .give him the rigb* to 
maintenance when ho.is dd ; and if you do so—^if you do not shrink 
from the sacrifig.o, and do not cry out about State Socialism whenever 
the , State does q^nything for the kibourer in the way of Christian 
charity, then I believe you will destroy the charm pf the Wyden (i.r., 
Social JDemQcratic) programme.” These three rights are really two, 
the right of relief when one is sick* and of maintenanee when one is. 
old being, only different ph&ses of the right to existence. Now the 
right ,tq existence and the right to labour are in themselves hdth 
perfectly just claims, but the construction Prince Bismarck gave them 
passed decidedly oter into State Socialism. 

The right to existence is seldom called, in question. Malthus, it is • 
. true, said a man had a right to live only' as he had a right to liv§ a 
hundred years— if he crndd. He might as v^ell have* argued that a 
.man had a right to escape murddr only as he had a’ right to escape 
murder for a hundred years— if he eould. It is really because he 
cannot that he has the right—it is because he cannot protect himself 
against violence that he has a right to protection from the State, and 
because, and as far as, he cannot protect himself against starvation that 
be has a just claim upon the State for food, ^d his claim .is Qbviously 
bounded in the one case as in the other by the ability- of Society. Jf 
society cannot prptect him, it is of course absurd to talk of any right 
to its protection,* but if sociefy can, society ought. To suffer a fellow 
citizen to die of Jiunger^ is felt by a civilised community to be at least 
"as just a disgrace toufis government as it would,be to leave him a prey 
to the knife Of, the assassin, or to the incursions of marauders from 
ovpr the enemy’s border. Bnt as the State furnishes protection a^Qst 
Human violence by its conlfts of justice, and, against disease* by*its 
sanitary laws,*so it furnishes protectjjpn against famine and indigence 
by its legal provision of relief. The claim of the perishing stands • 
on the same footing as any other claim which is an, admitted right of 
man to-day ; it id a claim to on essential condition ^ normal man¬ 
hood—to existence itself.’ But*then, if the nght. to existenoe mu^t 
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be admitted, it can only be admitted where the individual ia, for 

whatever reason, unable*to make provision for himself, and it can only 
be admitted in such ipea&urfe and .form as will not discourage other 
indiyidnals irom trying to I make independent provision for them- 
aelveS before their day, of disability comes, because that, in turn, is 
the’way pre^ribed by normal manhood and true lluTnau dignity. 

What State Socialists claim, however, is not the right to'existenne, 
but the right to decent and comfortable existence—^the right to the 
style of Imug which is customary among the independent' poor. 
Tho labourer ought, in their eyes, to be treated as a public servant, 
and his sick pay and his pension. ought Ifcth ’ to be commensurate 
with the claims and dignity of honest' labour. Now it is of course 
Impossible not to sympathise muck with this view, but the difficulty is 
that ^ you make assisted labour as good as ijidependent labour,, you 
shall soon have more assisted.labour than you can manage, you shall 
have weakened thejjush, energy, and forethought of‘your labouring, 
class, you shall have really done much to destroy that very dignity of 
labour which you desire to establish. ’The State mij probably, with 
great advantage, do more for working-class insurance than it at pre¬ 
sent does. It could conduct the business of .tlie. burial benefit and tho 
superannuation benefit better ftian any private company or friendly 
society, because it could offer a surer guarantee and the busitiess is 
Routine; Mr. Gladstone’s excellent annujty scheme has rernained sterile 
• only because it has not been.pushed, and the canvasser and collector are 
indispensable in working-class insurance. But the^ Socialist proposal 
is‘that the State ought l;o give every man a pension after a certain age, 
irrespectively altogether of his own contributibns. Mr. Webb is one 
of its most recent advocates, and, according to the useful figures he hay 
taken the trouble to Obtain, there are in tho United Kingdom 1,700,000* 
persons over sixty-five years of a^e, of whom 1,300,000 contrive to 
pension themselves,, either by their own savings or the assistance of 
their families, while the remaining 400,000 are suppoiled by the rates 
at an average cost of ten guineas a year. Mr. Webb’s proposal is that in 
order to save the feelings of the 400,000 dependants you are tQ make , 
the other-1^300,000 dependants along with them, and give ten guineas 
a year all round. But you* cannotv m^ke a public dole a pension, 
by merely calling it a pension. A pension is a payment made by. 
one’s actual employer for ^ork done—it is wages, and the man 'who 
has earned his own pension, or has provided it by his* own saving, 
feels himself apd is an. independent man. It is right to maintain 
the 400,000—whether out of national or parochial funds is a detail— 
but sound policy would rather aim at raising the 400,000 to be as the 
. 1,300,000, than at lowering the 1,300,000 to tho level'of’ the 400,000. 
‘WitH Mr.’ Webb iti is ^aot a question oi giving the 400,000“ better 
allowfmfees thaia they receive at present—-which might be %iost 
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reasonably entertained—but it is a ififere question of not suffering them 
to be looked, down' on by the 1^300,000 whd have fohght their own 
vwiy, and that is not' possible, norj Vith all respect for them, is it, from 
a. public point of view, desirable. It-il right to support those who 
cannot 6uppoi<j themselves, but it is neither ^ight nor wis0 to Remove 
all distinction between the dependent poor and the independent. 

.But the line between State Socialism ,and sctund social politics in 
the matter of public assistance may perhaps be better .shown in 
another branch of H)or Law administration—the rig^t to. labour for 
the able-bodied. The. Socialist right "to laboiir is the right pf the ' 
unemployed to get Iabou\' in their own trades and at good or current 
rates of wages. That is the tight which Bismarck substantially‘ad¬ 
mitted in his famous speech* He .said there was a crowd of suitable 
undertakings which therState could establish to furnish tlie unemployed 
with a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s .work. It is also practically 
the right which prevailed in England between ^782, when Gilbert’s 
Act abolished the old workhouse test, and 1835, when the new Poor Law 
restored it. Gilbert’s Aet gave the abie-todied poor the right, (1) to . 
obtain from the guardians work near their own residence and suited to 
their respective strength and capacity ; (2), to receive for their labour 
all the.money earned by it; and (3), if tliat sum fell short of their 
requirements, to have the difference made up gut of the parochial, 
funds. The effect qf that, as w© know, was, that public relief became 
too desirable, the dependents on it multiplied, the poor‘rate-rose, the* 
wages of labour, fell, the . very efl^ciency of the labourer himself 
■^'thered, and the new Ppor Law reverted to the workhouse test, which, 
harsh , though it v^as considered "to be, was. in reality a necessary 
defence of the charactCT and comfort of the. labouring class from 
•further decadence. . / 

To provide the unemployed with work in their own trades is only 
to increase the evil .you msh to remedyfor the very existence, of the 
, unemployed ^}lOWB that those, particular trades are slack at the time, 
that there is. mo demand for the articles they produce, wd con¬ 
sequently any attempt by'the State to throw fresh supplies of . these 
articles on the already overstocked market can have bo other, effect than . 
to mcrease the depression anjd turn put* of employ Ibhe men .that are 
jstill at work. Payihg relief -work at the coiqmoh market rate of wages 
is attended with the same objection. 'The remedy only aggravates the 
disease, and • what oiight to *be merely the- labourer’s temporary, 
resource against adversity .l^nds to grow into his regu]ar staff of life. 
Relief Wages, while sufficient for the family’s support, should remain 
belo:w the current rates so as to give the labourer an effective inducement 
to seek better .ettiployipent< as soon as better emploympnt can possibly 
be obtained, The vtrue and natural defence against qiisforttme ili the' 
•man'tlown personaf exertion a^ provision,‘and the^purpose of. tile 
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piblic 'intervention is to 'stimulate and assist, not to supplant, that 
ms *medicdtrix natures. . ,, , • ' 

• But undCT these Jiimitations a right to labour is.a just claim*of ^e 
unfertnnate. "It is admittei'in the English Poo'r LawV and it is ad¬ 
mitted in the Scotch parochial practice, which conHrue|;ivply considera 
•jrant o£ employment a form of sickness or .accident, and it requires 
in both countries* to* be better reSSised* than it is. Although it is 
unadvisable to give every maU Work atdbis o.wn trade, and although the 
choice of trades for relief purposes is attended ^ith as much diflSoulty 
as the choice of those for prilfsa; labour is found to be, yet certaidly 
the circle of relief trades ought'to bo extenfled beyond stone-breaking' 
and oakum-picking. What is even more im’portant,. a 'distinction ought 
to be made between the iridu^tridus poor and that' residuum of con- 
fir&l^d "failures for whom the stoneyard test* is really intended, and 
the former ought not to be made to feel thenaselves any way degraded 
in their work, their small remuneration being trusted to act as a suffi¬ 
cient preventive against theii* permjment dependence on the public 
for employment. Then', a third and'most import^t requisite is to 
supplement the public provision of work yrith a publip provision of 
information about the demand for labour over the country from day 
to day, so as not merely to support .the men in adversity, buhtO facili¬ 
tate their restoration to their normal condition of prosperity. 

For we ought to recognise tl^t though the prqblem of^ the nnem- 
ployed, is nert, as many persons ima^ne, of inCrea’sing gravity in our 
time-^although* op. the contrary^ if we-go backVthirty years^ sixty 
years, or a hundred years, .we always find’ worse complaints and- i^ore 
distressing sufferings from that cause' tluin at present; yqt it is cer- 
* tainly a Constant problem. The unemployed we have always with ift, 
"and even their numbers vary less from time to time than we are apt 
to puppose. Trades dependent on fine’weather are, of course, slack 
in winter,, but then trades dependent on fashion ^e slack in summer, 
whi^O they'e are some large trades—such; as thp shoem^ers—that are 
made* brisk by. bad weather. Even a general. commer6ial crisis which 
throws the workpeople .of ^many trades idle, makes those of others 
busy. The building* trades" are always busy In bad times, because 
iPOney and labour are then cheap, and' the opportunity is seized of 
building or extendit^g factones, and laying down-plant of every desciip^ 
tion. , It was so to a, very remarkable extent during, the Lancashire 
oOttoh "distress of 1862 j it wais ao all over England in the. depression 
of ■ ]JB77-78, apd the same fact was observed agaip jh Scotlaqd, "and 
commented upon by thO factory inspector, in 1886. . Other trades are 
-brisker in a ezisis fot leis happy caus^^p.^., the bakers for the melan- 
cholyreason 'thatthe workingbJap^B are more generally dnven from meat 
to J^re^d. ' Thesd natural corrections or compensations elicited -by tbe 
depi^ij^On itsdlf prevent .tbe numbers of tbe unemployed from growing 

YOL. LVins - • - 
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so very znncli larger in a crisia than in ordi^iary times that their case 
•would not lae Overtaken satisfactorily by. thp, g^eral systematic f»o- 
visjpn-of relief work', if that’.were pnce established, The excess is 
met'now so effectually by a felvg special'local* efforts, 'that We Lave 
sometimes far feWef ahle-bodied!, paupers in bad years than in good. 
The'number of able-bodied paup^s was very much less’ in the bad 
yeaA 187‘6-I878 than in the gdod’ years imcpediateLy after them, 
or in the,still better, years immediately*before them. The problem 
being, then, so largely constmt from Season to season, and from cycle 
tio cycle, ought clearly to be solved'by''‘a .permanent and systematic’ 
'provision,' ' . ' 

' The same, principle ’which governs this right to , labour—the 
principle of preventing degradation*^ and facilitating, self-recovery- 7 - 
govems other Social legklajbion for the unfortunate, besides the poor- 
law. It lies at the bottom of the homestead exemptions of America, 
and our own prohibition of arrestment of -tools and wages for debt, 
amd onr occasion^. measures for cancelling arrears. It is the prin¬ 
ciple laid down by Pitt when he said that no temporary occasion 
should be suffered to force a'British subject to part with his last 
shillingi He had a right to his last shilling, because he had a right 
to an nndegpaded humanity. The last shilling ‘stopped his fall, and 
perhaps helped him to rise again. ♦ * • 

Many persons wiU admit tjie righ^to public assistance, because it 
seems limited txj saving men from extremities,, .who will'see nothing 
but Socialism of a* perilous sort in other public provisions, for which 
popular claims cere advanced. Schools, museums, libraries, parks, 
open spaces, fobtpaths, baths, are certainly means of intellectual and 
Xfiiysical life, which keep the manhood of a community in‘normal vigour; • 
but, it win be asked, if the State once begins to supply jsuch things,’ 
where is.it to stop? " Is-free’ education, to .go beyond the primary 
branches ? What* length are you to go ? is the question Mr. Spencer 
always raises sfi U bar to your going at all. But the same question of 
degree can be faised about everything, about, the duties ]^r. Speneer 
^ himself impost on the State as really* i^uf those he refu^s to 
sanction, 'in the mattbr of protection, formstantee, how many-policemen 
are-we required torietail to a district ? Or how great, an army findnaVy 
are we to maintain ? -During the excitement about the Jack the Ripper 
mnrdere there vsas muoh*clamont about the police beingtoo feW, and w© 
afe subject to periodical panics as to our imperial dOfences, in the course 
of Whidi no two j^ersoiih agefee in answering the question, what length, 
are w 6 to. go ? Tlie question can only be settled course by measur¬ 
ing the len^^ of our nece^tles with the. length of our purse, and 
the same class, of considerations rules'in the other case,* the importance 
and cost of the given prorisibu' to a community of shoh situarion aud 
culture, togeither . with, the impb^sibility of getting<i it adeqixately 
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supplied without public %geucy. The opinion of the time may vary 
as to -whatf is .essential foi* a whole and wholesome manhood, and its 
resourpes may vary as‘'4o what may be easUy borne to sapply it^ but 
the‘same variation takes place with Jespect to»the dijjbies of national 
defence, or the’ adminiltoation ofi justice* .The objection is therefore 
neither more 'not less than the very ancient and jfamous logical 
fallacy with which the Greek wphists used to nonplus their antagonists. 
As in other affairs, the problem go far will‘settle itself practically 
as it gobs* along, and‘the injipcjtant distinction to bear in mind .is 
that to give evpry man the essential conditions of all humane living is 
a very different kind' of aim from giving every m?in the same share 
in the national produetion, or ,a lien ‘ on tis neighbour’s luck or 
indjistry or alertness.! 

2. From rights realising general claims .of ,the unfortunate on 
society at large, let us now pass to rights *realising special claims Of 
certain weaker clas*ses of society* against certain sfronger. The most 
typical examples of this sort of,legislation are the intervention of the 
State between* buyer and seller, betwe^ landlord aiid tenant, between 
employer and labourer, for the judicial determination bf.a'fair price, 
a fair ;'ent, or fair wages, or for tiie regulation of the conditions of 
labour, and tennre of land. Professor Sidgwipk declares the Irish 
and Scotch Land Acts, which pi'ovide for the j>adicial determination 
of a fair rent, to be the most* distinctively Socialigtic measures the 
English Legislature Jias yet passed; 'but in reality these Land Acts are 


not a bit more Socialistic than the laws which fix a fair .price for 
railway rates‘and fares, and-much less.Sodalistte than the old usury 
' Acts which sought to^ determine fair interest., Such interferences 
with freedom of contract as these .are, of course^ only justifiable when 
the absence of effective competition places the real power of settle¬ 
ment'of terms'practically in the hands of one side alone, and con¬ 
duces, therefore, inevitably to the seriotfs injury and oppression of the 
otheV. ' Parliament controls railway charges because the railway 
companies enjoy a monopoly of ngiost important business, and might 
use their mohppoly to ;^rohg the- public, and when, Parliament- is* 
asked, ‘ as it sometimeaii^ to discourage corners, rings, syndicates, or 
pooling Qombinations,»it is on the ground that these various agencies 
are'lattempts, more or less-auocpssfuf, to exclude competition ftn.the 
purpose of exacting itom the'public more than a fair price. On tl^ 
other Jb'and^ the reason why we have given up fixing Sair interest now is 
because we have come to see tha«t oampetltifai, being very effective sjnong 
n^oneylendets, fixes it far better for us without the intervoition of the . 
law,‘‘and, ol^ cbtu«e, an unnecessary interference with freeddn of con¬ 
tract, is* nothMg butt pernicious. Bat, although for grdifiary commercial 
loans the, compet&ioi of’lenders is a sufficient sedurity for the fdr 
tissatmdit of l^nrowers, it affords no protectioj^ against ,extortion 
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to the very n^ceodtorra man, who must accept anyr* terms* or starve; 
His poverty leaves him* no proper freedofn to make c6ntraet, and 
ih% law still cdndemns oppressive rates of usfn^, to which, as the 
Apothwary says m “•Romeb anH* Juliet,” the poor man’s poverty, hut 
not his will, consents. In suOlua’case accordingly, s!n authoritative 
prasoyiption of fair interest is only a, necessary requirement of justice 
mahmnanity. ^ • . • ’ 

The public deterinlnatioh of. fair rent stands on precisely the samh" 
ground. The.refttt of large farms, the interest on ordinary com¬ 
mercial loans, may he safely left tcC be settled by commercial bompeti- 
•tion, becau^ large farms are taken by men of .capital a^’ a business 
speculation, and landlords .cannot er:act niOre-rent than the farms will 
bear without •‘driving, capital out of agrionltUxe’unto other branches of 
production, and so rediiciiig the demand for that class of farms to an 
extent that will bring* the rent down to its proper level again. But 
the rent of small holdings, like the* interest on loans to 'persons in 
extremity, is ’rulM by other considerations. Cottier tenants, between 
their numbers ahd* their necessities^ are continually driven into offering 
rents the land can never be made to pay, and. thereby incurring for the 
rest of "their days the hurdeh of a len^hening chain of arrears little 
better than. Oriental debt-slavery. Othep work‘is hard to find ; the’ 
land being limited* in supply is* a natural mqpppoly; and the State 
merely steps in to kiVe the tenantry‘froni^he ‘injurious effects of thgir 
own over-competition for an essential instrament/>f their labour, and, 
through . their labour, of their very existence.* The interference, 
therefore, is perfectly just^able if the machinery it institutes can carry 
out the pui^se efficiently„and*there is this di^erence between a court 
for fixing.rent and a court for fixing the price of bread, or heei*, or 
labour, that it is only doing work which in the natural ‘course of 
things is very Usually ^one by periodical .and independent valuation; 
instead of by, the ordinary higgling of the maxket. It has always 
been the custewn^n many large elates to call in a valuator from the out¬ 
side for the revision of the rents, anjd a valuator appointed by the*Or0wn 
cannot be expected to do the work any .less effectiviffly jbhan a'valuator 
appointed ^by the lau<Bord. Morebver, ‘tfie tendency of opinion 
. seems to be towards the simplification of the •process by some self- 
workiug scheme, a sliding* scale for appbrtibx^g an annual refit to 
the annual producticin. ’’ * , - ’ ’ < * 

. State intervention in the .determination of the fate of wi^es is 
ofteu proposed* either for fihe* ^arppSe of settling trade* dii^ntejS ;on 
the BubjVc^.or for,, the purpose of suppressing wlftet-is called'c^rvation 
wa^s ai^d fixing a legal- minium’ rate'. ^As ibr ‘a^bitr^dn in 
trade disputes, tli^ ol^ect is, of course,, du* fib' way Steialnrtao^ fbr 
it. Is, strictly allied with the ordfii|^* jud^ial woi« "'of the State, 
and a" public and ^permanent trillmnid* would x>r6baHy a^Wer ^e 
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purpose much, tetter thaii a private and merely occasional one; for 

• eiren although it mi^kt not be able to* enforce'its fu(Jgments by com¬ 
pulsion Q'n the partiesj ijff would be more likely.than the other Jp command 
theif^ conddeace and secure by its moral afuthority thfeir voluntary Sub- 
' mission,'and this authority would, increase with the experience of the 

court; The fixing pf-a-le^al minimum .rate of wages,* on the other 
hand,‘is a task which it is beyond the State’s power to accom^lifth, 

. except by iJaying up the minimum out of its ovjn funds; for, though 
the law fixed a minimum to-morrow, it, could not coippel employers to 
en^ge workmen at thkt minimum ;* and if, employers* found it un¬ 
profitable tp do the only effect of the legislation would be. to throw, 
numbers of nien out of work, and make their ip,aifttenance at the legal 
mimmumah obligation c^fthe public treasury. ' Of the results of pay¬ 
ing wages out of the rates we have Had plAity of experience.- To 
. suppress starvation wages in this way by diyect statute is merely impos¬ 
sible,"howover, and there wouldibe no taint of Socialism in if it could, 
be done, for, like'the Factory Acts , for preserving the health of the 
working class, it aims at nothing more than securiq^«an indispensable 
condition of humane U|ing. Much less can the likfe objection be made 
against any milder remedies. The only danguif is^that they w.oUld not 
prove effectual, and would address themselves to false causes. Take the 
.sweating'system.of .the East End*of London^ in which, bad conditions 
labour always going together. We flhd .starvation wages combined 
with long hours and unwholesome wprkrooms. Two of the favourite 
remedies are the abolition of sub-contracting and the prohibition of 
pauper Jewish immigration ; but neither of these things is. the cause 
of sweating. The sweating contractor of the East ‘End is not a 

• sul>-contractor »at all; he is ■ the only contractor in the business, 
and even if he were a sub-coi^actor, we, know 'that sub-contractors 
often pay far hbtter wages than the chief contractor can, because they 
knovT" their men better, and get better "work oijt of them. 

• A temporary increas‘e*in the Jewish immigration may'occasion a* 
tem^fary a^grav^tioji of the. difficulty, but the permanent causes He 
, elaewh^, and even in the Way of ^grivation a matter of a thousand* 
Jews more, pr ^ thousand Jsw% less, cannot play an all-important 
part in-a systetn affecting sdme hundred thousand workpeople. Jewish 
, labour is no more incident to sweating than English labour. The 
. cheap clothing trade of Birminghaiti is .certainly in the hands of 
^6W8, yet’ sweating is—or * at least .was when tha^ factory inspector 
reported' in 1879—absolutely nnknow'^.' The wages, he said were 
good, .the houra we^e .not long, and there were no pvetorowdeff d^ns. 
On the ,nt*her hand,* sweating has. not only been for* years endennc in. 

• <^e ^i^. End of pondon, hut has eWen appeared in p very a(^fe form, 
apart {|pm aziy alien infiuencp,tin, the tailoring Ira'de in Melbourne, 

i paraffise H working* people, as it is sometimes not . unjustly 
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denominated. ’The sweating there was dandnoted largely by ladies 
who iook in bands of learners^- and, aepording to the evidence before 
the^ Shopkeepers’ Gommissipn of 1883, every sedond honse in some of 
the Suburbs .was a'shop'of thht-kind. - There was an excessive influx 
of Jabour into );hat trade, because little .othei* work could be found 
for women whb entertained, as they do generally in that colony, a 
poefudlce against both factory labour' and, domestic service# On the 
other hand, •this ove^ow was .diverted* in Birmingham'into .other 
channels by the •pomparat|ve abundance of light employments the 
district afforded^ But .a]g,srt .froifi’. temporary or local circumstances 
that serve*to aggravate things or alleviate tibem, the tailor trade is 
everywhere naturally’ subject beyond all others to over-competition :. 
1 , because the work can'be done at home ; 2 f, Jbeoause itcan.be leapat 
in a fefw weeks or niOnths Veil enough to .earn starvation wages in a long ‘ 
day at some- sorts of work ; §, becduse it-needs as little capital for the 
contractor to start business as it needs»training for the operatives ; and 
' 4, because the operatives being scattered about in their own homes, or 
in small workshopi Jbere and there, have a natural difficulty in CQtning 
to any concertad action that might otherwise mi^ate the effects of the 
overrcompefition, and if there is any general remedy for sweating it- 
• must deal with these causes. To«replace home-work by common work 
in wholesome workshops, as far as that can be done, might interfere 
with what some poof persons fdund a convenient resource, but would 
do no harm to the working class generally. The work it was less- cpqLr 
venient for some to do would be done by others. The change would 
remove at once one of the evils of sweating—the unhealthy work-s 
places—and it would, contribute to remove the others, first by fcoilir 
gating combination, and second by improving the personal efficiency of 
the labourer and the amount of .hi§ production. ‘ Dr. Watts, of 
Manchester, speaking from long experience, tells’us- in his “ Facts of 
the Cotton: Famine ”'(p.,44) liiat “ men often care-more about being- 
•employed in a good mill (i.e., a mill with plenty of room, aar, and 
lig];it). than about the exact price per pound for spinning,^ or per pieoo 
•for weaving, for they know practically what is the effect of thesd condi¬ 
tions upon the weekly wages.” ••‘Various measures have been suggested 
which have some such end. in view—the colhpulsory registriction of the- 
contaractor’s wofkroQms and hitf outworkers, the requiring him to pro¬ 
vide worl^hops for’ all' his . hands^ the joint liability of <he clothier 
with him for the wholesomeness • bf the Workplaces, the eroction of 
public workshops) where.w’orJqiedple may be ac^mmodated fbr hire; 
they, may be dpen to various olgectioQ 8 --ahd there is no spade to 
iadicute or discosa them here— 1 ^ if they el^tual 'foe the 
purpose 9 outempluted, that purpose savea them least 
reproach of Socialism. ' , . 

'An interference with the.labour contract of this<kind deigned 
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a mass of people from degrading conditions in life stands, it will be ad¬ 
mitted, on a different footing, at least as regards Stringency of obligation, 
from'an interi^ence* like tbajb proposed in tbe eight hours agitation,afor 
the {mrpos^ of radsing thedi from tolerable conditions to better. In trades 
where health is endangered b/working longer hours, *the -situation is 
special, but. in most trades where the question is pfactictflly one of pre¬ 
ference between an hour’s leisttte and an hour’s pay, a law has to5 little 
’ moral authority behind it to be practically* enforceable, especially under 
democratic institutions, in the absence of decided wo^ng-ylass opinion 
in its favour in the aflfected trade. ‘Aneigh^houm day‘is of course no 
necessa^ plank of the Socialistic platform.* Hodbertus always con¬ 
tended that the normal working-day ought not to be of uniform length, 

■ bu^ should vary*'inversely with t\ie relative strain of the. respective 
trades, and Mr. Bellamy, under his system of uniform income, makes 
differences in the length of the‘day answer the ptlrpose of regulating 
the choice of occupation, and pBe^enting too many persons inipning to 
one trade and too few to another. Bnl, as a in^er ©f fact, revolu- 
^tionary Socialists have come to concentrate their energies for the present 
on an international oompulsory eight hours day, in accordance with their 
recent policy of recurring to the palliatives they used to treat with such 
lofty contempt, and marking their difference’ from other reformers 
merely by demanding these palliatives in their le^t practicable form. 
If a national eight hours Act is a difSfiult thing fjo obtain and enforce, 
an international’ one is virtually impossible, and the difficulty—perhaps 
even the fatility—of national- eight hours Acts seeihs proved by the 
experience of Victoria and" the United States. In Victoria more 
tihan fifty separate trades have obtained the eight hours day with- 
. out any parliamentary assistance, and almost the only remaining 
trades which do* not yet enjoy it are the very trades which have 
been protected by an eight hours Factory ..Act since 1874.- As 
soon as the Act waf passed, the operatives; men and women 
both, petitioned the Chief Secretary for its suspension, 'and it has 
remained in suspended animation to this day. A democratic govern¬ 
ment cannot risk incurring' the discontent of a body of the people* 
merely to prevent them from working an hour inore when they want 
.to earn a little more. California has had an eight hours Act on the 
Statute-book for even a longer period, but'it has remained a mere dead 
letter, because employers began to pay. wages by the hour or fbe 
piwe, and the men found fbey did not earn e'o much in th6 short day 
as they used to eaim!ii:^ the tong, fflie^same thing,has happened in 
others of the American States, and the friends of the eight* hogrs 
movement in that country are beginning to think that the reason their, 
long ..and often l^ot strd^le has ' hitherto been so fi'uitless is because 
they have .been Vdsting ^eir strength in political agitation when they 
ought to hai^ been, cultivating and organising opinion, among the 
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working class-them^lves,’ trade hj trade. . The w^kness of statn- 
tory eight hours movements has igenerally flowed Irom two. sourbes. 
Ono is that what their prQnfoters raally vRauted' was not shorter hours, 
but Snore wages. Numbers c® them sought only .to shorten regular 
time in oi}der to^lengl^en oVertime, and*numbe‘r8 more got themselves* 
persuaded that' a general reduction of liours wife the grand means of 

■ effebtihg a general rise of: wages, eifchet-by removing t^xel competition 

■ of the unemployed, ordn sojne other Way ; and it has ’often Ibeen only 
the few—^always t^e very Mite of laboflr—who fought for the eight Hours 
day because they valued t^e leisure enough to make, if necessaiy, some 
little sacriflce for ho nol^ a boon. When,, therefore, wages, ipstead of 

•rising begin to ^et reduced,‘generardisappointment is inevitable, and 
they get reduced—and reduced lower than the^r otherwise might be;^— 
through the second weakhess of such movements, which is simply thk, 
that a trades'union which is not strong enough to ge.t an eight hours 

• day by their own unaided efforts, without the assistance of the law, is 
not strong enragh to prevent their wages from* sinking, and in tKia 
matter the law cafl do nothing to help them. The eight hours day can. 
only^bc. an abiding possesBion if it cCnje through the successive growth 
of bpinioh apd organisation in one trade after another. The history of 
the movement dn Victoria is ther history of such successive triumphs 
of opinion and organisationas jsoou, as a trade has come to want 
the eight hours day'earnestly Enough to be willing to sacrifice some¬ 
thing for it, the trade has-always got it.. In the result they have h&d 
ta sacrifice veiy little; scarce one of ’.them suffered a fall of wage® by 
the» change, for the simple reason that there was na serious fall m 
their daily production, The difference' between the ten hours day and* 
the eight hours day. in Victoria was .not two. hours- but only three- 

* quarters of an h^tir,* for—-at least in the important trades—the old 
day was ten hours,* with, an hour and a quarter off for meals ; and in 
eight hours with only one break the men probably did a^ much 
as they did'^befq^e the eight hbiim and three-quarters with a double, 
break. Still, most of the trades took t.wenty or five-and-'twenty years 
imfore they ventured to jdin thembyement;«and ‘though no county in 
the world is so much uhder the - control of working^flass opinion as 
Victom,’ t^e proposal of a general legal eight 'honm day which has, 
repeatedly come 'before the Legislature has' never met witl\- any great 
favour. The eight boars question is more'^anm^ ^others a predomi¬ 
nantly working-man’s co^cerfi. IHe reduction can. make no grCat differ^ 
encetp emplojjers^ except omrpnning contracts^ or where for anyTcason 
they refuse to kbep their plant in use.by.'aa extra shift,' for in iHe 
matter, of rwages they will do under an edght flours’ systma exactly 
what they do nOw—^ay the^^en for the amount of y[ork they .get ^ut 
of them and nb more, dnd' as' they tiius ptpduce their goods at the 
old cost they xan export thezh at *the old price. But k the men. dq, 

% • • \ • 
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less, their wages will he less tioo, and nothing can long keep them 
• what they were. T^his wages question is the eight hours question; and 
whilev it is a-qnestiom fbr tha men more.than for the masters, it js 
essenhiarihpy sbonld keep oleax pf,all misconception in deciding i*-* 

• There is no way of •getting ten hours’ pay for eigfit hovirs’ work * 
except by doing the wofk of ten hours m the eight.. It is, indeed, a 
very cmrent delusion, tkat a restriction, of production must increaee 
wages by necessitating the employment of .the unfmployed, whose com¬ 
petition t^hds at present to prevent wages*from rising. But that efEeot 
could only occur if the same demand for commodities 'remained, and 
although that might be the case if the.restriction were confined to a 
single branch 1)f industry, while all the* rest continued to 'produce as 
much’ as before, it would not be so af the restriction were carried out all 
round likewise. The varioua trades are on& another’s customers ;• the 
commodities one ^supplies constitute the denaand for the labour of the 
othera ; and if the 'supply is ,rednoed‘ all round, the demand will be 
reduped round. . To say there is at .atoy moment a fiadbd amount of 
work that has to be done W'hatever the produce of tie labour, is, as 
Professor Marshall very happily observes, to set up a Work, ^’und 
- Dogma exactly analogous to the old Wages Fund Docto^ine of the 
schools, and, he might -have added, a dogma even more ^ngerous to 
‘ the prosperity of the workm|^-man. . Yet the idea is abroad; it appears 
in the tradeTunion policy of ‘‘ making wOrk ”—^that<is, making work for 
l^morrow by notdoingit to-day—it.is a kind of mercantilist delusion 
of the presfent.ftentury, by which each trade is to cut some ^advantage 
for itself out. of fhe sides of the othets until-they all come to practise 
the trick in turn and fall to .mysterious ruin tog^her. 

•If the eight* hours day is to raise wages, it* will pot be by limiting 
production but by improving it.’ That the productivity of labour is 
capable of improving—nay,, that it is certam to improve tp such an 
extent jfiB- to yield 1^-ajid-by piore wages in an efght hours day 
than it now does.in;a.jben—is scarce matter of doubt. Apart from 
the influence of machinery and invention} there -is a great - reserve of 
personal •^eflScifflttcy, especially in English labour, still capable of* 
developme^. Mr. Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam-hammeis said 
that hft'n<^iced when watching, his men at work, that most of them 
spunt at least two*thirds of their time, not in working but in criticising 
their wort witii'the^nare and the straight-edge, which the few dexter- 
qus workmen Among them almost never required to use. An increase of 
dexterity might, therefore, make up for, a nedpctiou of, the day in 
these trades even to fouB. hours.- ' But .the present question is about 
th.e, probable, effect of the reduction itself upon: the efficiencjjof labour, 
and^xpeii^ce'cei^inly does not justify those who^eclare that it wosdd 
indreasoi^ the dsSly^product. Tk© effect of* a reduction from ten hours 
OT nihf, to ei|^t i^ of course, an entirely'different questiob from the 
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efFeet of a reduction from twelve t)r thirteen to ten, beoa’uBe thelast two 
Hours’ labour in a very long and exhausting day may bear Uttie Com¬ 
parison with the'last two hours of a shortar day ] and of "the exact, effect 
of the particular reduction from ten to eight we posses^ but scanty 
•evidence, though miich might easily be obthined, one would think, 
from establishments that run, as many do, ten hours in summer and 
eight hours in winter, or ten hours in. busy times and eight hours in 
sl^k. .We have.some American evidence of this .sort, but it is very 
contradictory, a few employers saying that quite as much wor]k was done 
in the eight hours as in the ten, and others that as much would have 
bCen done had- the men made a better use of their leisure, while sevferal 
more complained that the men.really did less, and thaf their energies 
were positively slackened under the short hours—this also perhaps 
being a result of the u^ they made of their leisure. 

In Victoria the .production seems to have been reduced a little, but 
really .so little as to have no Very perceptible .results, and the leisure 
is used so will that the working-class have made' a distinct ri^ in 
the ^ale o# bein^, and Jiave developed a remarkable love of outdoor 
sports,, and spare energy enough to produce some of the most famous 
cficketers and scullers in the world. ■ On the whole, the risk of 
material loss iiKSurred by the reduction is slight compared with the 
certainty and greatness ef the moral gaih; the .material loss will, in 
any case, be soon made up by Hlndustrial impiUVements, if things pro¬ 
gress as they are doing; ^ud if the-reduction is more, likely to come 
through the union and organisation of the trades themselves" rather 
than by either national or intemAtional action, the trades.at least need 

have no serious-fear to make-the venture. -' 

'.John Rae.* 
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L a a&&ez heureux ou assez sage, pour qtJ|? Ton ne saclie 
pre&qu’ autre chose* de lui, et qu^il n’y ait dans son histoire 
d'autres incidens quo des decouvertes.*' These words were s]>oken by 
Cuvier, the per|jetudl secretary of the French Academy, on the occa‘'ion 
ot his tlogc on Cavendish, the discoverer of the compoimd nature of 
water,, who, in his old age, had been elected a member of the liistw 
tutfe. At first sight they may seem a mere paraphrase of a saying 
which has become almost trite, but to those who heard them for the 
first time they had a significance which must have been realised with 
something like a pang. • For at such a tiihe, not one of C’uvior’s 
hearers could have been unmindful of 179 k or'haiifo been unmoved by 
the recollection of a tragedy in which the most illustrious of Caven¬ 
dish’s contemporaries, a ma'n, whoso life had been dedicated to the 
cause of humanity, and whose* services to stnenoe have reflected an 
imperishable lustre upon. France, was sacrificed to the Wind fury of his 
countrymen. Indeed, to the lively and sympathetic intelligence of 
such to auditory, quickened ‘as it must havQ been by the singular • 
charm of the speaker’s style, his profound sensibility, and rhetorical 
skill, the strong dram^io element in the situation could hardly have 
remained nnpercaived. Lavoisier and Cavendish were, in a.sense,* 
na^nal types; they were, too, when at the summit of their intel¬ 
lectual * power,* the acknowledged representatives of two* opposmg 
schools of thought. Both were aristedtata, a-nd both, from being poor, 
became very rich j Cavendish, indeed, was, au M. Biot has said*, le 
plus riche de tons left savans et probablemept anssi le plnS|pavant de 
tousjles rioh^B.’^ But here the resemblance ends : ip character, tem¬ 
perament, and Ifenius, in everything that constitutes individuality, 

the mto were ^as lu >de asunder as the poles. Cavendish has been 

’ - * * • 
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described by his biographer Wilson as the moat pMsively selfish- of. 
mortals— 7 a sort of scientifio anchorite,. who n^aintained during the ^ 
four score years of his existence a nnd^viating indifierenoe to * 

the aifairs of his fellow-men. This embodiment a clears cQld,'pas¬ 
sionless intelligence'was .dead to eveiy msthetic sense, and had 'nb 
element of anything that was enthusiastic or chivalrous In 4ts compo¬ 
sition. To Cavendish soimide was, in truth, measnremei^t. “ His 
Theory of the'TJniversa,’* says Wilson; “ seems to have been that it con¬ 
sisted* soldy of a mnltitude of objects which could be! weig'hed, numi 
bered, and measured.; and the vocation to which he considered himself 
called was‘to’weigh, number, and measure as m^ny of these objects 
as his allotted three score *year 8 and ten would permit. He weighed 
the. Earth ; he analysed the Air; lie discovered the compound nature 
of Water; he noted with.numerical-precision the obscure actions of 
the ancient element. Fire.” But. all this work was done primarily 
for himself, and to satisfy the questionings, of hts own intelligence. 
To give* the results of it to the world was hardly a part of his plan, 
for he cared nothing*for the world, and was' absolutely indifferent to ^ 
the interests or judgment of his fallows. • And yet Cavendish was 
revered, even if he was- -not loved, during his ■ long and uneventful 
life, and at his death was laid to rest with every mark of honour and 
respect in .the-aplendid -tomb which his Ancestress, Elizabeth Hard¬ 
wicks, had built for» herself apd her descendants. • 

-On the other hand, Lavoisier was a man in whom the elements 
w:ere kindly- mixed. No one could mpre. truly say of him,self, “ Homo 
sum :;humani nihil a me alienum puto.” He was ardent, enthu¬ 
siastic, fond of the society * of his fellows, a man of gene;^ous 
impulses, of catholic tast;^s, and of lofty aims. As a philo¬ 
sopher his influence throughout - Europe was supreme,- and* the 
manner in which his. renown was won T^ras qf a kind to strike the 
national imagination and to .minister to the national pride. * At the 
zenith-of Ms fame he was as much a Dictator in* the world df science 
as Napoleon became in the world of -politics. But in the very pleni- 
<inde of this power he was struck at by Pouquier-^Tinville, and he who 
.had laboured unceasingly for the glory, and well-being of his country 
was declared guilty of complicity in a con 8 pirac 7 ** i},gam8t the' 
French people tending.to favour by all possible means the- success of 
the qhemies of France.” .Lavoisier’s crime was Ibat he*had,been a 
FernvieT^inSral. He was accused, in,'the* words of the indictment, 
cladding to tq^>acco Whter^ahd other ingredients detrimental to the 
health of the citizens.” « It was a feeble enough weapon to tlmow even 
at a FermyiT-g&n6ral^ but it was thrown -with tenlble-effect. . Ipiven to 
be suspected of tampering with the# tobacco .of’a “ dtizen ” snfilced 
for the tribunal befdre which he was brought, ^though it' thxed the 
ingenuity of Xiiundoh to show how this alleged sophistication brougl^t 

. V* . 
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the^ accused tlie same section of tlie .penal code that swept the 

Dantonists .to the spaifold. Coffinhal,/the Vice-i*resident of the 
Tribunal, prenduncJc^- the-judgment:- “The Eepublic/has no need of 
men'of soignee,” and within twenty-four hours i^e tumbril was on its 
way to the^lace de. la R6yolution,.and; as thesets fprtb, 

“ sur un Schaifdud'dressd sur la dite place,, le dit Lavbisier, en notre 
presence, subi la peine de ‘ mort.” Well mi^ht Lagrange sa^ to- 
Delambre:—“It required but ,a moment to strike off this head,* 
and probalbly a hundred yeara will not suffice to reproduce such 
another.”* ' , . . * 

The mhin events ip the scientific career of the great French chemist • 
are tolerably well known, ’ and his position in the histoiy of the 
development of. chemistry is now* fully* assured. The story of ■ his 
scientific life has recently been told by M.* Berthelot with all the 
charm and tact which characterise the iloges which it is the duty of 
the secretaries* of* the Academy from time’ to. time to-prepare. 
Although English men of science may think that M. Berthelot 
..occasionally fails to metfe out th'e strict justice tcT their countrymen 
that historical accuracy demands, there cannot be a doubt, in spite 
of’ all legitimate deductions, that Lavoisier remains the dominant 
figure, in the chemical world of the* last century.- There is much, 
however, in his life and work, and especially in the circumstances 
which led to his untirnely death, cm which we ysgould gla.dly have more 
information. Amongst the crop of literature which the centenary 
of the Revolution has brought forth in France,- the -historian‘.of 
science has welcomed therefore, with special' interest, the adiyirable 
monograph - on Lavoisier which, we owe to the patieht industry and 
patriotic zeal of Professor Grimauxlf . 

It must .have struck many, people, as M. Grimaux tells us it has 
- struck him; that, iu • spite pf the glory which surrounds the name of 
Lavoisier, it is remarkable that the life of the creator of modem 
chemistry had ’still to* be written. , Beyohd the short biographical 
notices by Lalande, Fourcroy, and Cuvier, which' deal mainly with 
Lavoisier as a man of science, we know practically nothing of .the 
stchy of a' life whicdi was wl\plly devoted to the public good. Even 
the world of science knows scarcely anything- of his private life, of his 
virtues^ of his intelligent philanthropy, and of the services which He 
rendered to his country as. an aoaden^ictan, ah economist, an a^cul- • 
tUrist, and a* financier. ^Lndcily for his i)iographer, Lavbisier was a 
• man of perfect method,-he preselve^ alf his manuscripts without 

* The Bepublic, a few mouths afterwards, foand -also that, it had no nee^ of 
Coffinhal: he ftil with Robespierre, abd was guillotined on the 18th Th^rmiddt of the 
. year IK Fouqater-Tinvi^s and some half-dozen others who had bepn cbnpemed in the 
trial of Lavoisier wese also brought to the scaffold atnbout the ^ame time. 

t LAVpisiCB, iY 49-‘1794. “ D’apres sa correspondence, ws manuscrits, ses papiers 
de famille, et d’aj^res documents inedits.” Par l^ou^d Gripzaur;. Taxis : Felix Alcuu 
.jl888i “ ' 
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exception. After his death these papers .wer^ religiously gniixded by 

Madame' Lavoisier, from whom they passed to 'Madapae L6oh de • 

Ohaeselles, her. grand-niece. This, tc^ether with 'othei; matenal 

preserved at the Chateau.dQ la Canidre^ where also are kept Lavoisier’s 

books atid instruments, has' served M. Grimaux as the’basis .of his 
• * " * 

book. In addition, he has searched throagh th© archives,, 

.witfti the result’that we have now presAited to us, for the first time^ 

, the details of Lavoisier’s political life and tlje true story of his trial 
and condemnation. 

Antoine-LaUrent Jjavoisier was bom in‘Paris on August 26, 174d. 
His father, ^Jean-Antoine^ "was an advocate j his mother, n4b Punctis, 
died when he was ‘ five years old, and he ^nd a young sister, 
who only liv^ 'a few years, wbre taken charge of by the grand¬ 
mother and her daughter, Mdlle. Constance Pnnctis. The family 
was rich, and was able to’ send the young Ahtoine to the' College 
Mazarin, where he seems to have *||pquired' that'^pas’sion for natural 
science which was, the‘motive power of his life. He studied mathe¬ 
matics with the ^^^bbS La' Oaille, well known for his measurement of, 
an ,arc of the meridian at the Cape of Good Hope, and for his deter- 
jnination of the length of a seconds pendulum ; he learnt, botany 
from'Bemard de JusSieu, and geology and mineralogy from Guettard. 
But it was principally by Kouelle’s teaching that the particular 
direction of ’ Lavoisier’s scientific activity was shaped. Guillaume- 
■ Pranpois' BoneUe is mainly remembered by chemists to-day as having 
jnst ^missed the discovery. of tKe Law of Combination by Definite 
Pipp^ions. By his contemporaries he was considered to have said 
more good,‘things” than any man of his. time. In spite of his 
o’ddities he exercised an extraordinary influence as a teacher; his 
lecture-room at the Jardin du Eoi was crowded by auditors from 
all parts of Europe, .and among his pupils, were Macquer, Bucquet, 
d’Afcet and Lavoisier, the men who were destined to make ihe 
end of th# eighteenth century one of the most stirring epochs’'in the 
history of cheinistry. ’ ' ‘ 

• JLavoisier was originally intended for the prcrf’ession of the law, and 
actually became a,licentiate in .176^, but at the instigatioii of 
Guettard, whom he accompanied in his journeys throu^ Prance, and 
to whom he Vras of assistance in the prej)aration of his great Minera- 
logio^l Atlas, , he abaiidosied thM career and gave himself up *to 
science. In 1765 he sent, his first paper te the Academy—a modest 
enough commun^patiou bn gypshm, but noteworthy as giving for thq’ 
first tirne the true explanation of the setting of plaster of Paris, and 
of the reapn -that overbumt gypsum- will not relfydrate. 

In the following year he was awarded .a mddal^ by the Academy 
for an essay cm thelighting of’large towns, and in'the Same year he 
was placed upon the list of > q^didates for election inlo that auguqt 
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body., The Academie ,des * Sdonces bas suffered frequent internal 

^ch^ges, but in the middle the eighteenth century it was siilgect 

to the constitutioh 1599, as modified in 1716. It was compoagd 

of members, of very different ordem, enjoying veiy unequal rights. 

There were ^twelve honorary members, chosen from Ibufong the great ' 

nobles," and from whom were selwted the president and vice-:presi- 

dents, eighteen pensionaries, twelve associates, ^d twelve adjotuts 

distributed among the geometers, astronomers, mechanicians, chemists, 

and botanists; in- addition there wmre a number of free associates, 

superannuated associates and pensionaries; The hoborary memberb 
♦ *•*#* ** 
and the pensionaries had alone a deliberati^^ voice in the elections, • 

.-andin the business of the Aeademy. The two associates in the class 
in- which there was a vacancy were* however, called upon, in company 
with* three pensionaries, to draw up the list of‘candidates. .The*. 
<idjoinU had practically no privileges beyond that of sitting next to 
an associate when there was room; at other times they .sat upon the 
. benches pl&oed behind the armchairs of the associates. 

The 18th of May 1768, when the young Lavoidier--gained his 
seat upon the back benches, was a red-letter day in the-history of 
the house of Punctis. It was jio less important in the histbry of the 
Academy,, for the yo\m^' adjoint was defined to be its champion and 
do battle for its existence during the _ dArk and terrible time of the 
, Revolution. Lavoisier’s extr^dinary power of wqfk, his intellectual 
keenness, and range of knowledge, were'quickly recognised, and in spite 
of hia youth he was charged vrith the preparation of numerous Reports. 
This part of an, apademician’s duty was as difficult and irksome^ as , 
. was delicate. During the twenty-five’ years of his connection wihfi the 
Academy he contributed upwards of two hundred reports on such dis“. 
connected matters as the theory of colours, - the areometer of Cartier, 
modes of determining loneithdes^ armchairs for invalids^ prison 
reform, water supply, the cmd .of the winter-of, 1776, the preten¬ 
sions of Mesmer, the aerostatic inventions of Montgolfier, the impos- 
'ture of the divihing-rod, &c. &c. . • • • 

Almost immediately after Lavoisier had thus planted his foot on the,, 
ladder pf fame, he set it unconsciously on the first step of the sc&ffold. 
Adjoint of the Acadbmie des Sciences, he now became tuljoint of the? 
Fcrme-gdn&rai. His frieqds^ the academicians, looked somewhat* 
askance ait this’action.. Lalande tells us th^t in his election they* had 
bepu influenced by the consideration that a young ipan of parts and 
activity, whose private meaois placed •him beyond ‘the necessity ’of 
seeking another profession, would naturally be useful to sqiencef, and 
they now feared thq|b the neW duties would clash with v|hat they 
• imagined was to be, the real work of his life. ’ But, luckily, there are 
^ always some who /eadily offer, consolation. ^Tan# mieuxi said the 
geometerVontapie, “the dinners that he will give us will be all the 
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better.” Althongb Lavoieier bad inherited -his 'mother's fortune, it 
wa^ hardly sufficient for the career whieh^he riow planned for himafilf,, 
' and by the advice of a friend of thd fi^Uy, *M,|. de La. GaliShsi^rej he 
became adjoint of the Ferrmer-gindraj Baudon, in return, for a third 
of his interesf in the lease of Alaterre. ■ . ’ ‘ ‘ , 

But there‘wese doubtless other masons for the disapproval of the 
Auademy. The Ferme-gdndral was a part of the rotten financial 
system which ultimately landed Prance in disaster. It was a company. 
of financiers, to whom the State conceded, for a fixed annual sum-, 
payable in advance* the right of collecting the indirect taxes of the 
country. Created prigirfally by Colbert, its constitution and functions 
were modifira by successive fipance-ministers during the*^ reigns of 
Louis XIV, and Louis XV., as the Vill df the king, or the exigencies 
* of the national Exchequer determined. At the tim'e that Lavdisier 
entered it, the number of the Fermiers-gdn^avM was sixty-, and the sum 
to bet*paid in advance for the lease pf six years was 90,00P,000 livres, 
together with a doycenr of 300,000 livres for the Controlfer-General. 
The Ferinieffs-gjMraux receivod sums on account during the continu¬ 
ance of the lease, but the actual result of the speculation was known 
only at its expiration. They had to.bs^ all the expenses of manage¬ 
ment and collection,.to enforce the customs aiid excise regulations, aud 
their profits were ‘eulgect to all. sorts of rebates, perquisites, pensions 
and pot»-do-i}in. It need hard-ly be sa^ that in the time of the Grand • 
Monarch and hiaworthy great-^andson, the Fhrrm. was a very hotbed of 
jobbery, corruption, and malversation. Ther6 existed no public audit; 

• non§, indeed, was possible. Even the Finance Minister could gain but 
little information of the dbtails of its monetary transactions. In 1774, 
’^erray, towards, the conclusion of the firat lease in which LaVoiSier 

• was interested, addressed'a confidential inquiry to the Fetimers-gdndrq.ux 
as to*the number of beneficiaries which |hei will of*the Court,— i.e., the 
Mng or his mistresjees—had imposed upon the F&rme-gi'tUral. ' Ihrough 
the indisbretion of a clerk the list was made public. Paris was scan¬ 
dalised to learn’that the pensions alone amounted to upwards o^ 

* '•400,000 livres annually. In addition, the king secured a sixtieth 
share of the property of thp Fwmt; his sisters and aunts disposed of 
*60,000 livres; the ’ nurse Of the Bake of Burgundy 10,000 Jivres J 
’ Madame Bu Barry’s physician 10,00Q livreS ; the Abb6 Vbisenon 
soot) livres ; a court singer 2000 livr§sj and sfo on» 'Altogether, the 
Court and its‘creatures netted in .this way fourteen-sixtieths of the 
proceeds of thi) lease of j^atferre. Many of the 'Fermitr»-gindmwi 
themselves*outraged public opinion by tiieir prodigality and the luxury 
of their f hotels ua.^ pdUm-maisbns. The orgsfiiisation was detested 
throughout the ieh^h^and breadth of.‘France. 'The.peasants, too* 
far from the capftal to hiear the curses winch I^ercier fi^g at the , 
H6tel des Fermes, Vrere constantly -witnei^es of fha- hardships it 
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inflicted, and the terrible retribution which followed any contravention 
of its decrees. The taxes were most unequally levied j each province 
’ had its own frontier, ijnd to a population impoverished and on the 
verge of, starvation fhere was every temptation to smuggle; conflicts 
with its officers were of almoslb daily occurrence ; no iiouse was safe ' 
against domiciliary visits, and hundreds of persons wore yearly sent 
to the galleys for the most trifling acts of contraband. It is true 
there was the Court des aids^ to which the peasant might appeal 
against the imposition of the Ferme, but too frequently he found that 
the “ gratuitous justice” thus dealt out to him meftnfconly “justice 
by gratuities.” Nor was it only on the frontiers that smuggling pre¬ 
vailed. It was calculated that at least one-flfth of the merchandise 
that entered Paris was contraband. To render the collection of the 
octroi more certain, and to check irregularities, the Fennc proposed to 
surroun^ the city with a wall. Public feeling against the project 
was intense. A wiji of the period declared that “ le mur murant 
Paris rend- Paris murmurant.” Military opinion also was adverae to 
the proposal; the Duke de Nivemais, a Marshal of France, is re¬ 
ported to have said that its author deserved hanging from one of his 
own towers ; and Marat subsequently denounced La\ oisier as the origi¬ 
nator of what the citizens were taught to regard as an ingenious 
method of robbing them of the pure air of the .country. 

There were, of course, hou^^t Fermiers^giniraux —men like Delahante, 
I^aulze, d’Arlincourt, and others, and Lavoisier was of the number, 
who discharged their trust honourably, and who sought to introduce 
order and good mapagement into the affairs of the Society. Witli 
the advent of the better times which the beginning of the rCl^ of 
Louis XVI. seemed to promise, and under the administration of Turgot; 
the character of the Fermc-gMral improved. With each new lease 
the position and inflpence of Lavoisier was strengthened, until, in 
1783; he was placed by d’Onhesson'upon the Committee of Adminis¬ 
tration, the most important of the wil^ole, and Ihe only one which had 
direct relations with the Government. He was thut enabled to 
remedy many abuses, and to mitigate in various ways the burden of ^. 
imposition under which France groaned. But it was too late. Nothing 
the Fernu could do would ever wipe out the memories of its exactions. 
With the growth of Lavoisier’s power and influence in the Femu, the . 
odium with which it was regarded seemed gradually to . concentrate itself 
upon him. His rectitude, his public services, the purity of his private 
life, the splendour of his scientific achievements were unheeded. In 
the day of reckoning he was remenibered only as Lavoisier the Fermier- 
gdv&ral, ^ 

M. Grimaux has been at considerable pains to lay the details of 
LavoWIer’s eonnegtibn with the Ferme-gindral be&re us., He esti- 
‘Imates that^ in aU, he acquired, from 1768 to 1786, nearly 1,200,000 
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livres. He continued to be a member of tbe Ferme 'until it was sup¬ 
pressed by a decree of tbe National Assembly in 1791, when its 
liquidation was confided to six of bis colleagues. 

Lavoisier’s subcess in administration induced Turgot to consult ,bim 
on tbe means oftensuring a regular supply of gunpowder far tbe service 
of tbe State. Prior to Turgot’s Ministry, tbe manufacture of tbe 
gunpowder required for tbe national defence was entrusted to a 
financial company, ly^tb tbe result that, on more than one occasion, 
France was obliged to sue for peace from inability to provide berself 
wltb tbe munitidhs of war. Tbe Ferme des Poudrcs was managed 
solely in tbe interest of itb members: waste, peculation, and jobbery 
were as rampant as in tbe old days of tbe Fcr'im-g6n4ral, Turgot 
changed all tbis. In 1775 be created tbe lUgie. des Poudres and 
nominated four commissioners, who should be directly respor^sibla to 
tbe State for tbe manufacture of gunpowder. Lavoisier is ejcpressly 
named as one of the commissioners, as being kno^n, not only for bis 
chemical knowledge, so necessary for administrative work of this kind, 
but also for the diligence, capacity, and honesty with which he dis¬ 
charged his duties as a Fermier-gdn^ral, At bis suggestion, Turgot 
invited the Academy to offer a prize for the best essay on the 
economical production of saltpetre, with a view of obtaining information 
on tbe modes of manufacture practised in various parts of Furope. 
No detail of administration w^ too minute to escape bis attention. 
He regulated the conditions under which tbe employes were selected ; 
he simplified the methods of manufacture and refining of saltpetre, 
and by successive improvements in.composition and modes of mixing 
be grettly increased the ballistic properties of gunpowder. He who 
Was condemned in 1794 as an enemy to his country was in 1780 
recognised as having contributed to its triumphs by augmenting tbe 
force of its arms. At times tbe exercise of bis .^ties placed him in 
considerable dange:^ as, for example, in the explosion which .resulted 
from the 0 Kj>eriments made to intfoduce Berthollet^s newly discovered 
chlorate of potash in tbe place of nitre. !But no gunpowder-mill 
^ under Lavoisier’s charge was half so explosive as Paris in 1789. 
The events of July had demoralised the city, and it was only too 
ready to give heed to tbe slanders and coarse invective of tbe 
Pire Euehesnet of Marat, and -other self-styied “ Friends of tbe 
Peo{de.” Tbe air was full of plots and counter-plots. An order to 
transport some gunpowder was maliciously miseonstmed; tbe report 
wais spread that it was to be given to tbe enemies of tbe nation, and 
Lavonder and his feUow-comtnissioner, Le Fauebeux, nearly fell victims 
to an angiy mob which surged round the gates q^.tbe arsenal. 

Lavoisier’s .jouhieyings through France in connection witdx tbe 
work of the.Mineralogical Atlas and as a Fei‘mier-^47iiral, bad taught 
him much concerning the life of tbe peasant. Ind^d, no French- 
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man of his time knew his country better, or was more keenly alive to 
the vast economic movenipnt which was slowly gathering strength 
daring the latter ht^jF ef the .eighteenth century. His interest in ^ia 
movement was no doubt quickened by, even if it did not originate in, 
his connection with th^ Ferme. It was obvious to* him that the 
whole fiscal system of the country fell with the most crushing effect 
‘ upon the class least able to bear it, and in the numerous commissiDns 
in which he took part he repeatedly indicated the economic disadvan¬ 
tages with which the cultivators of the-soU had to contend. In 1785 
he became a member, and immediately atterwayds secretary of tte 
Comtnittee of Agriculture—a ijonsultative bo&y created by Calonne for 
the purpose of enlightening the Controller-general on agronomic 
matters in general. Lavoisier ribt only held the pen; he was the 
directing spirit of the Committee. He dr^w»up reports *and instruc¬ 
tions om the cultivation of flax, of the potato, on the liming of 
wheat; he prepared a scheme foj the establishment of experimental 
farms, for the collection and distribution of agricultural instru¬ 
ments, for the better adjustment of the tithes and* pf the rights of 
pasturage, &c. He was no mere theorist in these matters. In 1778, 
when he acquired the demesne of FrSchines, the condition of the 
peasants was wretched in the extreme. Cultivated grazing land was 
unknown; the farmers from the impossibility of feeding their cattle 
during the winter had but few beasts j the fields, were unmanured; 
and the yield of com' even in the best years, was only about five 
times the weight of the seed. • With a view of demonstrating how 
much might be done by improved methods of tillage, he decijgd Jbo 
make trials on above 80 hectares of the worst land on the demesne^ 
and he divided about 240 hectares into three farms, of which ho 
directed the cultivation with all the precision of laboratory trials. 
He introduced the cultivation of the beetroot and potato, hitherto 
unknown in the Bl^sois. He improved the breed of sheep by the 
importaticm of rams and. ewes from Spain, and that of cotl^s by the 
introduction of animals from the model farm of Chanteloup. In 1788, 
when he presented to the Society of Agriculture the results of his ten ' 
years’ experience, he again set forth the various disadvantages under 
which the cultivator laboured—short leases, insecurity of ’ tenure, 
want of capital, and of credit; and he made a strong appeal to the * 
proprietors to spend more <mi the amelioration of their land in order to 
improve the condition of those who were obliged to live’ upon it. 
Each succeeding year saw a change fdfr the better the lot of tie 
peasantB at Fr 6 chines. In 1793 the crop of wheat had doubled ilself, 
and was more than t%a timelf the weight of the seed, and the^ number 
of beasts on the estate had increased fivefold. In the following year 
came the end, but fiie memory of the man who waS a veritable father 
•of his people is itill cherirfied in the ^strict of Blow. 
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Lavoisier’s position as a land^ed proprietor was doubtless Jbbe 
cause of his selection as a member of the tAssembl]^ of the Orleanais, 
a sort of Countji: Council created in 1787y acoo:tdiag to a .plaa devised 
by Necker during his first administration. It was ccmposed of 
twenty-five members selected by the king, six for the clergy, six for 
the nobility, abd twelve for the third estate, together with the Duke 
of Luxembourg as president. The twenty-five so nominated were 
directed to elect an e<qual number of colleagues, the same proportion 
being observed fpr the three orders. The duties of the Assembly 
were to determine the modes of levying the taxes, to undertake the 
construction and maintenance of the highways, and to consider how 
the commerce and industry of the ]^rovince might best be developed. 
Lavoisier, although an esquire, was chosen as a member of the third 
estate, and He at once' became the leader of that section. In the 
town-library of Orleans are preserved the minutes of the R’ovincial 
Assembly, together with such of the manuscripts (Sf Lavoisier as relate 
to its business. During the greater part of its existence the Assembly 
was engaged in attempts to settle the mode of incidence and collection 
of the taxes. The third estate demanded the abolition of the 
exemptions enjoyed by the nobles; the substitution of a fixed sub¬ 
scription for the tithes, which fell with especial severity on the smaller 
proprietors; and the abolition of the corvde, which compelled the 
peasants to undertak:e the construction and maintenance of the roads. 
On all these questions Lavoisier was the mouthpiece of his order. He 
also introduced schemes for the founding of saving and discount 
banka^ workhouses, and insurance societies, for the creation of nursing 
establishments, for the formation of canals, and for the exploitation of 
the mineral productions of the province. “ Celui qui fait tout, qui 
anime tout, qui se multiplie en quelque sorte, c’est Lavoisier; son 
nom reparait & chaque instant.".* Ffjw, if any, of these projects 
were realised. The Provincial Assemblies might initiate, but they 
were powlrlesg to execute, and in 1790 they, became merged into the 
States-General, to which Lavoisier was sent as Depute mppliaTii for 
the bailiwick of Blois, having for his colleague the unfortunate 
Yicomte de Beauhamais, whose widow, Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, became the wife of Bonaparte. In the samet. year he was 
'elated a member of the Commune of Paris, and of the famous club 
of ’89, of which he was ultimately secretary. This institution, which 
ao|ight to develop, defend, and propagate ibe principles of oonsti- 
tutional liberty, namberei| absongst its adherents all who were 
eminent in art, literature, science, ^d ^lities in llrance. It had, 
however,,^ but little infiuenoe on the mam»,horren1^ of political thought, 
and absolutely none on the political action of th^ time ; it deolt too 

largely with questions of political metaphysics to stem the forces which 

« 

* Leonty de Laveii^ae, %Lei Aasembl6e8 Provinciales.” 
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ultimately gained an overwlielming strength. It ended by being 
suspected of “ aristocratifitn,” and it became a crime to have been 
one of Itfcs -membets. 'At • the beginning of 1794 the Jacobins 
expelled* from their club all who had been part of the Spciety of ’8& as, 
ipso factOi guilty of “ incivism.” 

Dark clouds were now rapidly gathering; the days of the Gtreat 
Terror were approaching, and Lavoisier found himself menaced*on 
every side. The first attack came from Marat.* Marat had sought, 
at the outset of his career, to make a name in scieuce, by publishing 
a Treatise on Fire, full of tl)® crudest and* most ridiculous specula¬ 
tions on ^he nature of combustion, and which he caused the Journal lU 
Paris to announce had been received w^ith approbation by the Academy. 
Thq statement was absolutely baseless, and Lavoisier, as Director of 
the Academy, said so in a few disdainful rfords. Marat now vbnted 
his rage on the Academy, and in a miserable pamphlet traduced 
men like Laplace, I^onge, and Cassini, accusing them of malversation, 
and of spending in disgraceful orgies the suras voted for the study of 
aerostation. But it was specially on Lavoisier that'he concentrated 
all his venom and rancour. “ Lavoisier, the putative father of all 
the discoveries which are noised abroad, having no ideas of his own, 
fastens on those of others; but, incapable of appreciating them, he 
abandons them as readily as he adopts them, and Changes his systems 
as he does his shoes ! ” 

I 

In his paper, the Ami du Peuple, he is even more furious:— 

ft 

“ I denounce this Corypheus of the charlatans, Sieur Lavoisier, son of a 
land-grabber (grippe-sol), chemical apprentice, pupil of the Genevest^tock- 
jobber, fermier-goneral, regisseur of powder and saltpetre, iwlministratoi- «f 
the Discount Bank, seei-etary of the king, member of the Acaclemy of 

Sciences.Would to Heaven that he liad been sti’ung to the lumj)- 

jx)st on the Gth of August. The electors of La Culture would then not liuvj* 
to blush for having nominated him.” 

At the same time, Lavoisier, as Fermier^g^ndral, waj the object of 
repeated and violent attacks in the journals and in various 
political clubs. The^‘leaders of the Eevolutionary party, who cla-* 
moured for the abolition of ail State control over the manufacture 
of war material, denounced his administration at the Reggie dcs 
Poiodresy and he was shortly afterwards removed W the National’ 
Assembly. The King, howeverj so far intervened in nis behalf as to 
order 'that he should be allowed to remain in undisjturbed possessjon 
of his rooms in the Arsenal, where he'Tiad established a laboratory, on 
which he had expended a llurge portion of his private fortune. He 
had been appointed % memW of tbe National Treasury in *1791, but 
in 1129$, to the regret of his colleagbes, he requested to be relieved of 
his functions. Tn truth, the strain of a constanlT anxiety was begin¬ 
ning react *apon him; he was ];^eooming we^ of the incessant 
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struggle against enemies wlio were as vindictive as tljey were unscrupu¬ 
lous, and longed for tlie peace and quietbde whinh lie found only in ° 
his* laboratory. • To have property was, ‘in the byes of'the Revolu¬ 
tionary tribunals, to be guilty of “ incivism ” ; and incivism ” was 
a crime against the RepubHc. Lavoisier told Lalande that he ex¬ 
pected to be stripped of everything, but he added he was not too 
old to work, and he would begin* life again as ah apothecary. 

On quitting the IVeasury, he was re-appointed to the It4gie 
r^udres, but .a €ew months afterwards he resigned the position, 
although he engaged to omtinue his studies on the manufacture of 
X>owder, and on the methods for the analysis of nitre. It is possible 
that he may have had some warning of what followed. Three days 
after his resignation, a Commission of the Assembly suddenly entered; 
the Arsenal, placed the pfepers under seal, and ordered the ^removal 

of the Commissioners to La Force. The elder Le Faucheux, one of 

«< ^ 

Lavoisier’s colleagues, enfeebled by fege and infirmities, killed himself 
in despair, and, the son was thrown into prison. But however 
desirous Lavoisifer might have been to relinquish political life, it was 
^possible for him to escape from the penalties and responsibilities 
of his position. In 1791 he had been named secretary and treasurer 
of the famous Commission of Weights and Measures, which had 
undertaken to realise the long-cherished idea of supplying France 
and the world with" an international system of weights and measures 
based upon a natural unit. He was not only the administrative 
dfficer of the CommiBsion, he contributed to the nomenclature of 
th'e system, and took a prominent part in directing the determination 
of the various physical constants bn which the measurements ultimately 
rested, and especially in the determination of the weight of the unit 
volume of water, on which the value of the standard of mass was based. 
The project had to be carried out under conditions which could not 
possibly |iave been more disadvantageous. Its realisation largely 
depended on the cordial co-operation of other nations, and the work 
of measurement could only properly be conducted at a time of peace. 
France was torn and distracted by internal dissensions; her national 
credit was gone; and she waS'threatened on all sides. Delambre 
has left us an account of the extraordinary difficultiee and dangers 
under which t^e geodeiical observations were executed. Lavoisier’s 
work in Paris as treasurer was hardly less onerous or less hazardous. 
Tte project was more than onqe imperilled the vacillating action 
of the Oonventil^. The srans voted by the Assembly were not always 
forthcoming from the Treasury, and Lavoisier was occasionally under 
j the necessity of depending upon his own means, Vr his private credit, 
for the money v(hich .Mfichain required in order to extend the 
measurement of the arc to Barcelona. Doubtless, much of the diffi¬ 
culty was due to the, attitude of|tthe Oonventioniowards the Acadeiry. 
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In turn with every monarchical institution of the time, it was sus¬ 
pected of “ incivism,’’ and its destruction was already being compassed. 
Lavoisier, ’who hftd been'named treasurer in succession to‘Tillet, 
whose'long illness had ^rown the financial affairs of^the learned body 
into confusion, now *found himself confronted with new troubles. 
The salaries of the Academicians, many of whom were old men, 
in straitened circumstances, were in arrear. Lavoisier was ^ain 
under the necessity of advancing money froih his private purse in 
certain of the more urgent cases. The Society continued to hoH its 
meetings as usual until the spring of 4^92, ’when an unexpected 
motion by Pourcroy revealed to the Academicians the danger in 
which they stood. Pourcroy Remanded that the Academy should 
e::jipel such of its members as were known for their “ incivism.” The 
motion was resisted on the ground that li'e Academy had no concern 
with tke political opinions of its members: the progress of science 
was its sole business. Pourorily insisted on his motion, when the 
geometer Cousin found the way of escape from a position which it 
was evident had been most skilfully chosen, by proposing that the 
question should be submitted to the Minister, who would make such 
erasures from the list as he thought necessary, whilst the Academy 
should continue to pursue its more intellectual occupations. 

This suggestion was adopted, but Pourcroy* was not a man to 
submit tamely to a rebuff, and the‘Academy Soon felt the effect of 
his resentment. Although the responsible Ministers of the Govern¬ 
ment still recognised it as the intellectual centre of Prance, ‘its 
enemies within the Convention were unceasing in their efforts^fco over¬ 
throw it. The outlook was gloomy in the extreme. The shadov; of 
its impending doom seemed to hang over its meetings. We find at 
this time in its minutes no mention of the members present, nor of 
the discussions in which they engaged. Even during the dark days 
of 1793, Lavoisier, active, hopeful, and courageous as ever, strained 
every nerve to maintaib. the continuity of its work ; #he was the life 
and soul of the Society, and the ever-watchful guardian of its interests. 
Together with Haiiy and Borda he laboured incessantly at the work 
of the commission. He obtained for Vioq d’Azir 8400 livres for tiie 
continuation of his treatise on human and comparative anatomy; 
Jeurat received 300 livres for the calculations for his new lunar Jiables; 
Berthollet the 100 lords which he required for his work on applied 
chemistry. Even Sage, one of the most bitter opponents of the,new 
chemist]ry,;,^d Pourcroy still obtained the money which they,needed 
for the prosecution of their investigations. He exerted all his infiuenoe 
with Ministers, wilfh the administrators of the Directoiy, a&d with the 
commissionerB o§ the Treasury, to‘induce the Government to fulfil its 
obligations towards the Academy. The eloquence of Gr6goire, and 
^Ae courage df Lakanal for a time averted thy final blow, but tiie 
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enemies of the Academy eventually found they had a majority in* the 
Convention, and they hastened to make use’'of iti. The'painter David 
pronounced the doom of all the learned societies 6f France, and the 
Convention deci;eed their suppression on August 8, 1793, • ITourcroy 
had triumphed ^ too timorous to work in the open, he had been the 
unseen power behind the Convention, which had steadily undermined 
the influence of the Academy, and had at length effected its destruc¬ 
tion. Still Lavoisier 5id not despair. He appealed to the Committee 
of Public Instruction to allow the members of the Academy to con¬ 
tinue their l&bours, ahd he«>entreated that the work of the Commission 
of Weights and Measures might not be interrupted. True to his trust, 
he pleaded for those of his colleagues .who had been reduced to poverty 
by the decree of the Convention :— 

“ It is unnecessary to add, citizens, that the continiiance of their,salaries 
to .those who have earned them is demanded by justice; there is not'an 
academician who, if he had applied hist intelligence and means to other 
objects, would not have been able to secui'e a livelihood and a position in 
society. It is on th« public faith that they have followed a careei-, honout’- 
able without doubt* but hardly lucrative. Many of them are octogenarians 
and infirm; several of them have spent their powers and their health in 
travel and investigations undertaken gratuitously for the Government; the 
sense of rectitude of Frenchmen will not allow the nation to ilisappoint their 
hopes; they have at l(^t an absolute right to the pensions decreed in favour 

of all public functionaries.Citizens, the time presses: if you allow 

the men of science who composed the defunct Academy to retire "to the 
country, to take other positions in society, and to devote themselves to 
lucrative occupations, the organisation of the sciences will be destroyed, and 
half a century will not siiliico to regenerate the order. For the sake of the 
natibn^!Hiunpur, in the interests of society, trs you regard the good opinion 
of foreign nations, I beseech you to make some provision agiiinst the de¬ 
struction of the arts which would be the necessary consequence of the 
aonihilation of the sciences.” 

The Convention was inexorable and Fouiscroy was relentless. He now 
acted as if his object was to crush Lavoisier, and by an adroit move 
he caused bim ,to be stigmatised as a counter-revolutionist. A few 
days afterwards the Convention ordered the arrest of Lavoisier, together 
^ith the rest of the F&rmieTS-ginirwmi who had signed the leases of 
David, Salzard, and Mager, and he was conducted to the prison of 
Port-Libre. Every effort on the part of his friends was put forth to 
save him. The Commission of Weights and Measures, headed by 
Borda and Haiiy, appealed to the Committee of Public Safety. It 
refu^ to discuss the petition, and two days afterwards, on the advice 
of the^Oommittec of Public Instruction, of which Fourcroy and Guy¬ 
ton Morvean were members, the names of Borda, Lavoisier, Laplace, 
Coulomb, Brisson, »and Delambre were removed from the Commission, 
The Committee' of Assignals requested in vain that l^voisier might be 
allowed to work in feis laboratory. The Bureau de Co&sultation des 
Arts et Metiers, of w,}iich Lavoisiey was president at the time of hip 
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arrest, addressed a memorial ejctolling the value of his public services, 
and drawing especial attention to the fact that the scheme of national 
instruction then before the* Convention was entirely of his creation. 
AIl*wad in vain. The Terroiists were in complete ascendancy in the 
Convention. Eobespierre had swept Hebert and Elonton from his 
path, and the work of “purification” was going On merrily. On 
May 8, 1794, the ETmTiiers-girUranx were brought to trial, but *their 
condemnation had already been pronounced, ^jiendon, in the turgid 

rhetoric of the period, demanded the heads of the^ prisoners. 

“ the measure of the crimes of these vampires is filled to the brim 

.the immorality of these creatures is stamped on public- 

opinion; they are the authors of gll the evils that have afflicted 
France for some time past,” Halle attempted to intervene on belialf of 
Lavoisier, and presented the memorial of the* Bureau de Consultation: 
Coffinhhl, who presided, pushed it aside, with the memorable words : 

‘ ‘ La Eepublique *n’a pas besqin de savants; il faut que la justice 
suive son cours.” The twenty-eight Fermiers-gdti^rmair. were found 
guilty of death. They were sentenced to be execifted within twenty- 
four hours, and it was ordered that their property should be confiscated 
to the Republic. Such was the haste of the judges that the decisidh 
of the jury was omitted from the minute of judgment—an act of in¬ 
formality which Dobsen used with terrible effect a few months later, 
when Fouquier-Tinville and Coffiuhal iTound themeelves in the place of 
the unfortunate V&rmiers-g^rdmxm. On the following morning the 
condemned men were taken from the Conciergerie to the Place do, la 
Revolution. They bade each other farewell; Papillon d’AjjJgrophe, 
seeing the crowd m carmagTvoU as the carts passed through the streets, 
raised a smile as he said disdainfully^ in allusion to the confiscation of 
his effects: “What vexes me is to have such disagreeable* heirs.” 
They were guillotined in the order of their names on the indictment. 
Lavoisier saw fall the head of his father-in-law, -and was himself the 
fourth to suffer. In common with all his companionSj^he bore himself 
with dignity, and met his end calmly and with courage. The spec- 
itacle of. such fortitude awed the crowd into silence, and no reproach 
or insult reached the ears of the dying man. 

Thus perished, at the age of fifty-one, one of the most remarkable 
men. of whom history has any record. All that was mortal of hifa 
was thrown into the cemetery of Madeleine, and the place of bis 
interment was forgotten. The news of this great crime* profoundly 
affected the inteUectual world. Bi^htgen months, before, our own 
Royal Society had sent Lavoisier'the Copley medal, the highest gift it has 
to bestow. Xt cane to him as a ray of encouragement, if i|ot of hope, 
duning the dark Jb.ours of his struggle to save the Adademy. There 
was not a scientific body in Europe which failedT to give utterance to 
|t8 ieuse of shame and sorrow. ,With the faU of Robespierre this 
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feeling penetrated France. On October 22, 1795, Lalande pro¬ 
nounced an doge on LavoiBier before tbe Lyceum of Arts, and in the 
midfst of the extraordinary rpmlsion of. popular# feeling, which pre¬ 
ceded the days of the Directory the .same body decreed a‘ solemn 
funeral ceremoify in his honour. It was, in truth, a lugubrious farce, 
marked by all the extravagances of taste and sentiment which were 
theii"m fashion, and it was crowned by an doge .... from Fourcroy. 
Time-serving and timorous as ever, Fourcroy had no other extenua¬ 
tion than an appeal to the memories of the Great Terror. “ Carry 
yourselves back* to that frightful time .... when terror separated 
even friends from each other, when it isolated even the menibers of a 
family at their very fireside, when the least word, the slightest mark 
of solicitude for the unfortunate beings who were preceding you along 
the road to death, were • crimes and conspiracies.” For Fourcroy to 
plead that he was pusillanimous hardly serves to exculpate hiih. He 
would have us believe that he was powerless to ayert the catastrophe 
he now affects to deplore ; but he stands charged, on his own show¬ 
ing, with particijfhtion in acts which largely contributed to it, and 
the charge lies heavily on his memory. 

T. E. Thorpe. 
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THE LATEST RESULTS of' ORIENTAL 
ARCH^OLOGYi ’ ' 


A YEAR ago I gave a short account of the stMtling archaeological 
discoveries which had just been made in Arabia. The explora¬ 
tions of Doughty, Eating, Huber, and above all, Glaser, the inscriptions 
they had found, and the historical facts disclosed by the decipherment of 
the epigraphic material, have thrown a sudden and unexpected flood of 
light on a continent which has hitherto been daCrker even than Central 
Africa. The members of the last Oriental Congress heard with astonish¬ 
ment that a country which had been supposed to be little more than a 
waste of sand and rock, inhabited by wandering nomads, and appear¬ 

ing on the page of liistory in the time of Mohammed, had really been a 
centre of light and culture in remote ages—a land of active trade and 
commerce, which once exercised an important influence on the civilised 
world of the ancient East, and possessed an alphabetic system of 
writing earlier, it would seem, than that which w’e know as the Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet. * , 

I was able to give only a brief outline of the results that had been 
announced by scholars in the new field of research. A large portibn 
of the inscriptions on which they were based had not been published, 
and the work promised by Dr. Glaser, on the ancient geography of 
Arabia, had not appeared.* Moreover, there had not yet been, time for 
the special students of Arabian history and epigraphy to criticise the 
conclusions at which scholars like Prof. D. H. MiiUer, or Dr. Glaser had 
arrived.f , ' * . • , 

A year has passed, and we have now had time to take a sober 

Dr. Glaser’s larf^e aud learned Tolame ontbe ancient geograj^y of Arabia has now 
been published ^“‘fekizze der Geschicbte und Geography Arabiens,” vol. ii., Berlin: 
Weidmann), and contain»a wealth of information on Buojects like the site of Ophir, 
or thegeogranliical knowledge of Ptolemy. 

I Bkizze Geschicbte Arabiens,” Psirt. I. Munich Straub. 
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review of tbe new discoyeiies, and examine their weak points. In 
one respect, the history of ancient Arabia which 1 laid before tho 
readers of the Contemporary Review must' h© modified.* Prof. 
D. H: Muller was too hasty in ascribing^ an eai’ly date to the fltisofip- 
tions of Lihhyin in Northern Arabia. Instead of belonging to tho 
tenth, or even the seventh, century before our era, it is now evident 
that'they are not earlier than the fall of the Roman Empire. They 
are strongly influenced* by the religions ideas and technical terms of 
Judaism, and belong to the period when Jewish colonies and Jewish 
proselytism were rapidly extending through Arabia. The kingdom 
of Lihhy4n rose and decayed at no long interval of time before the 
birth of Mohammed. 

On the other hand, further study has gone to confirm Dr. Glaser’s 
view of the great antiquity of the Minaean kingdom, and of the spread 
of its power from the south of Arabia to the frontiers of Egy{)t and 
Palestine. There san be no doubt that it preceded the rise of the 
kingdom of Saba, the Sheba of the Old Testament. There was no 
room for the contqiflporaneous existence of the two monarchies; geo¬ 
graphically they covered the same area, and the cities of Saba were 
embedded, a» it were, within the territory of Ma’in. But the Sabman 
cities flourished at the expense of those of Ma’in, and later tradition 
forgot even the names of the old Minasan towns. 

The kingdom of Saba was already flourishing when Tiglath-Pileser 
and Sargon ruled over Assyria, in the eighth century B.c. And not 
only was it flourishing, its power had extended far to the North, 
whe^^e Assyrian monarchs came into contact with its king. The 
visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon carries back the foundation of 
the Sabman monarchy to a still earlier date. Unless we are to sup¬ 
pose that the visit is the invention of a later writer, we must conclude 
that nearly ten centuries before the Christian era Sti.ba had already 
superseded Ma’in, and that'the old kingd6m, with its trade and cul¬ 
ture, its fortified^ cities and inscribed walls, had already passed away. 
The fact would explain why it is that classical writers know only of a 
Min^an people, net of a Minaean kingdom, and that even in the 
pages of the Old Testament, while references occur to Sheba, only a 
careful search can detect the name of Ma’in. 

‘ Dr. Glaser has shown that the “ kings ’! of Saba were preceded by 
the Makkdrib, or high-pritets ” of Saba, Here, as in other parts of 
the Semitic World, the priest-king was the predecessor of the merely 
secular king. Thft State was , originally regard^ as atheocrat^, and 
it was some time before the priest and the king became separated 
from one aj^ther. , We are reminded of the history of Israel, as well 
as of Jethro, the “ priest of Midikn.” As in Assyria, where thore 
were “high-priests of Assur” before thwe were '“kin^ of Assyria,” 
the State wm represented by a ^eity whose name it "bore, or who^ 
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dmved his name from the State. Baba, like Assar, must once hare 
been a god. ^ * , 

• We are already ^/Cquaintipd with the names of thirty-three Mipsean 
Sovereigns. Three of thein have been found by Professor Muller in 
inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Teima, the Tema of the Old 
Testament, in Northern Arabia, on the road to Damascus and Sinai. 
Their authority, therefore, was not confined to the original sflat of 
Minman power in the South, but was felt throughout the length of the 
Arabian peninsula. The fact is confirmed by an interesting inscrip¬ 
tion copied by Hal^vy in Southern Arabia, which has been deciphered 
by Professor Hommel and Dr. Glaser. Itf tells us that it was engraved 
by it.s authors in gratitude for their rescue by Athtar and other deities 
from the war which took placd between the ruler of the land of the 
S5ath, and the ruler of the land of the North,” as well as “ from the 
midst-of Egypt {Mitsr) in the conflict which took place between 
Madhi and Egypt^” and for their safe restoration to their own city of 
Qamu. The authors of the inscription, Ammi-tsadiq and Sa’d, further 
state that they lived under the Mimuan King, Abi-yada* Yathi’, and 
that they were “ the two governors of Tsar and Ashur and the further 
bank of the river.” 

Professor Hommel has pointed out that in Ashur we have an 
explanation of the Asshurim of the Bible, who %re called the sons of 
Dedan (Gen. xxv. 3, 18), while Tsar must ^be a fortress often 
mentioned on the Egyptian monuments as guarding the approach to 
Egypt, on what would now be the Arabian side of the Suez Canal. 
Madhi Dr. Glaser would identify with Mizzah the grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxsvi. 17), but the other references in the inscripSon are 
obscure. It proves, however, that the power of the Minsoan priftces 
was acknowledged as far as the borders of Egypt, in what Professor 
Hommel believes to have been jihe age of the Hyksos; that their 
authority wa.s recognised in Edom is shown by an inscription in 
which mention is made of Gaza. • 

It would thus appear that Palestine, or at all ^ents the tribes 
immediately surrounding it, were in close contact with a civilised 
power which had established trade routes from the South, and protected 
them from the attacks of the nomad Eeduin. The part now per¬ 
formed, or supposed to be performed by Turkey, was performed before 
the,.days of Solomon by the princes and merchants of Ma4n. A- 
conclusion,, of unexpected interest follows this discovery. The 
Mina3an3 were a literary people; they used an alj^habetic s^stdin of 
writing, and set up their inscriptions*, not only in their Southern 
homes, but also ii^ their colonies in the North. If their ipcords really 
mqunt back to ^he age now clainved for them—and it is* difficult to 
see where counter-argjiments are to come from-*-they will be far older 
than the oldest known inscription in Phoenician letters. Instead of 
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deriving tlie Minjean alphabet from the Pbcenician, must derive 

the Phconician alphabet from the Minaean, or from one of the Arabian 
alphabets- of which the Mimean was the mother.; instep of ^seeking 
in Phoenicia the primitive hom4 of the alphabets of our modern, wofld, 
we shall have toJook for it in Arabia. Canon Isaac Ta^jrlor, in his 
‘‘ History of the Alphabet,” had already found himself compelled by 
palaepgraphic evidence to assign a much , earlier date to the alphabet 
of South Arabia than tj^at which had previously been ascribed to it, 
and the discoveries of Glaser and Hommel show that ho was right. 

As soon as we reveree the problem and assume that the Phoenician 
alphabet is later instead of «oarlier than the Minaean, we obtain an 
explanation of much that has hitherto been puzzling. The names 
given to many of the Phojniciau letters are at last found to agi’ee 
with the forms of the latter. It is only in the South Arabiaii 
alphabets, for instance, that”the letter called “ the mouth,” pur P, 
has the form of a mouth, or that the first letter alcpli^ “ an ox,” really 
resembles tiie head of that animal. ^Moreover, we can now under¬ 
stand how it is that the South Arabian alphabets possess letters which 
do not occur in the Phoenician alphabet, and are not deriyed from 
any of the Phoenician characters. The Phoenician language had lost 
certain sounds which comparative philology has shown belonged to 
the Semitic iParent-Speech, and which were preserved in the languages 
of Arabia. That these sounds should have been represented by special 
symbols in the Arabi^ alphabets, if the latter had been borrowed 
&om the defective alphabet of Phoenicia, is unintelligible; in such a 
case the symbols would have been modifications of other symbols 
already "listing in the alphabet, or else the same symbol would have 
been allowed to express more than one sound. This has actually 
happened in Hebrew, where the same symbols stand respectively for 
^ain and ghain, for s and s/t. There can be but one explanation of 
the fact that the Arabian alphabets' denote by independent symbols 
certain sounds which had been lost in Phoenician pronunciation; the 
Arabian alphabets are more primitive than the "alphabet of Phoenicia- 
When the latter first pomes before us, it is in a comparatively late and 
xjonventionalised form, widely removed from the hieratic characters of 
Egypt, out of which it is commonly supposed to have been developed. 

.The discovery of the antiquity of* writing among the populations of 
Arabia eannot fail to infinence the views that have been current of late 
years in regard to the earlier history of the Old Testament. We have 
hitherto 4ahen it for granted that, the tribes to whom the Israelites 
were related were illiterate nomads, and that in Midian or Edom the 
invaders of Palestine would have had no opportunity of making 
aoquaintanc6 with Books and writijpn records. Before the time of 
Samuel and David it h^been strenuously maiatained ^at letters were 
unknown in Israel. But such assumptions must now be considerably 
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modified. The ancient Oriental world, even in Northenr Arabia, was 
a far more literary one than we have been accustomed to imagine ; 
and as fpr Canaan, Jhe conniiry in which the Israelites settled, fought, 
andjntermarried, we now have evidence that education was carried in 
it to a surprisingly high point. In the principal cities of Palestine 
an active literary correspondence was not only carried on, but was 
maintained by means of a foreign language, and an extremely oofnpli- 
cated script. There must have been plenty of schools and teachers, as 
well as of pupils and books. 

The latest revelation that has been furnished to lis by the tablets’ of 
Telel-Amarna relates to Jerusalem. Amdng the tablets now in the- 
Museum of Berlin, five have been found which prove, upon examina¬ 
tion, to have been letters sent froria the King or Governor of Jerusalem 
to'the Egyptian Sovereigns in the century before the exodus.. The 
Governor in question was named Abdi-^aba, or Ebed-tob, as his 
name would have been written in Hebrew. He describes himself as 
occupying a more independent position than the governors of most of 
the other towns of Palestine. They were merely’Egyptian officials; 
he, on the other hand, though he owned allegiance to the Egyptian 
monarch, nevertheless claims to have derived his power from “the 
oracle of the mighty king.” As one of the letters shows that this 
“ mighty king ” was not the king of Egypt, but a deity, we are 
irresistibly reminded of Melchizedek the king of^ Salem, and priest of 
“ the most high God,” from whom therefore the king derived his 
authority. Last spring I had already recognised the name, of 
“ Urusalim ” or Jerusalem in one of the Telel-Amarna tablets at 
Cairo, and one of those which I copied in the collection of 
M. Bouriant tells us what was the local name of the “ most high God.” 
The tablet is unfortunately broken; but on one side of it we read : 
“ The city of the mountain of Jenjsalem, the city of the temple of the 
god liras, (whose) name (there is) Marru, the city of the king which 
adjoins (?) the locality of the men of Keilah.” Marru seettis to be the 
same word as the Aramaic tilardy “lord ”5 he was i^nfified with the 
Babylonian liras, and his temple stood on “ the mountain ” which was 
called Moriah, perhaps in remembrance of the god. Long before the 
days when Solomon built the temple of Yahveh the spot on which it 
stood had been the site of a hallowed sanctuary. 

The tablets at Berlin refer to transactions which had taken place- 
between Addi>dhaba and the “ Kassi ” or Babylonians, and in one of 
them an oracle of the god of Jerusalem is quoted wjdch declared *that, 
“ so long as a ship crosses the sea—this (is) the oracle of the* mighty 
king—so long shall the conquests continue of Nahrima and the 
BaJ»ylonians.” • Since Nahrima ia the Aram-Naharaim of the Old 
Testament, lig^tf is tbfown on the accotint whwh is given ns in the 
Book of Judges of the eight-years' occupation of Southern Palestine 
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by the king of that country. In Chushan-rishathaiin* we must see a 
successor of the princes whose conquests werq proclaimed by the oracle 
on l^oriah. It was an anticipation of .the career which JBalaam 
predicted for “ the Star of Jacob.” 

Light is also ^thrown on a statement of the Egyptian ‘historian, 
Manetho, which it has been the fashion to treat with scant respect 
He tells us that when the Hyksos were expelled from Egypt they 
built Jerusalem, as a defence—not against the Egyptians, as would 
naturally be expected—but against “the Assyrians.” In the age of 
Manetho “ Assyrians ’’ and ** Babylonians ” were synonymous terms. 

But though it is to the tablets of Telel-Amama that we must look 
for light upon the history of the Canaan which the tribes of Israel 
invaded, .it is rather from the monunlental records of ancient Arabia 
that we may expect to draw, our chiefest illustrations of the inner life 
and belief of the invading tribes themselves. One of these illustra¬ 
tions has already been indicated by Professor Hommel.* In one of the 
Arabian inscriptions discovered by Euting we find the word lau'dn 
used in the sense of “ priests.” The word is etymologically tho same 
as the Hebrew Levi; and when we remember that Jethro, the priest 
of Midian watched, as it were, over the birth of the Israelitish priest¬ 
hood, and had as his son-in-law the Levite Moses, there opens out 
for us, as l^ofessor Hommel remarks, “ a new and unexpected per¬ 
spective in the history of religioiii ” 

A. H. Sayck. 

* Aufsatze und Abhandlungpn znr kundc der Bprachen, Literaturen und der 
Gescliichtc des vorderen Orients.” Munich. 



IMPERIAL AND LOCAL TAXATION 


WHAl' MIGHT HAVE BEEN Olf MIGHT BE DONE. 


III. 

I N ray last article I showed how the action of the Government liad 
extended the system of subsidies, and ]x>int6(| out somi* of the 
evils which arise from them. In the present article I propose to 
discuss the sources of revenue out of which present local resources 
may properly be assisted; to consider shortly, so far as it concerns 
this subject, the great question of the Death Duties; to make some 
general suggestions as to the steps which are now possible ; and to 
end with some general conclusions on the Finance of the last four 
years. 

Land and Hknt within each Ahea the I’Komi SujiJEt*f for 

Local Ta.xation. • 

Besides the positive evils gf the system of subsidies which I have 
pointed out in a former article, there is another fundamental objection to 
this system, viz., that it fails fo give to local ratepayers relief by taxation 
of the special fund which forms the most natural and,unot>jectionable 
source of relief, viz., the real property "ftrithm their locality. This 
fund consists of local property, and is therefore the most obviouh 
source out of which to supplement local rates. It is the source sugT 
gested by Mr. Goschen in 1870, when ho proposed to enable the 
occupier to deduct half the rates from his rent, and when he proposed 
to transfer the Inhabited House Duty to the local authorities. It is a 
fund which is increased in value by expenditure .out of local rptes. 
It is a fund which, in urban distriefs, where the burden of }*q#iea is 
most felt, is constantly becoming larger and, therefore, more able to 
bear taxation. It#is a fund which does not bear its fifir share of 
imperial taxation^ and which in 'towns does not (unless, in the 
case where the owner* is also ratepayer) bear* any direct share of 
l^cal t^ixation 'at all. It is property which local /luthorities are accus- 
fomdfl tq assess and which they are therefoi e competent to tax. It is 
VOL. L Till. 3 N 
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property which it is their interest to tax fully and fairly, but which.it 
is not their interest so to tax as to kill tlie gcose which lays the golden 
egg&. It is a fund, in taxing svhich theywill not die casting a greedy 
glance on the public purse of the nation^ Finally, it is a kind of 'pro¬ 
perty which is already the subject of invidious criticism, and which, if 
not fairly taxed,* will undoubtedly be the object of dangerous attacks. 
All i*easons, financial, political, and social, point to this source, rather 
than to imperial funds Arising from taxes on pure personalty or taxes on 
general consumpti 9 n, as the appropriate source from which local wants 
should be met. And yet this is a source which the recent action of the 
present Government has left untouched. The land, Mr. Goschen says, 
has suffered heavily since he wrote and spoke in 1871. So, for that 
matter, have other interests, during the recent period of commercial 
depression. But it is agricultural land and not land in towns winch 
has suffered; and it is in towns that the burden of rates is mhst felt. 
In the present state of England it ia in towns, in®the neighbourhood 
of tow'ns, and in residential districts, that the unearned increment of 
land is to be found ; and it is clear to anyone who can read the signs 
of the times that until this source of taxation is tapped there will hi* 
no content among urban ratepayers. It is obvious enough why the* 
present Government have, in supplementing local rates, preferred the 
miserable resource of subsidies out of general taxes to the remedy of 
throwing rates upon the landowner. Conservative instincts and the 
power of the landlords are sufficient to account for the preference. 
It'is a preference much to be lamented, for an opportunity has been 
missecL^jrhich will not easily occur again, and every fresh subsidy out 
of,the bottomless public purse makes it more difficult to tie the purse¬ 
strings and to place local finance on a sound basis. 

iNHAltlTEJ) IIoUSE DUTY. 

Let ns take the various modes by which local property might be 
made to cohtriljiite to local needs. There is, in the first place, one 
imperial tax, viz., the Inhabited House Duty, w'hich is levied on local 
teal property and which seems to be a peculiarly appropriate subject for 
local taxation. In 1871 Mr. Goschen proposed to hand over this tax to 
local authorities. He has now dealt with it for the very proper pur¬ 
pose of reducing the charge on the smaller class of houses, and has 
by this step (as well as by the Estate Duty) recogbised the important 
principle of graduated taxation on real property. Why has he not 
further dealt with the Inhabited* House Duty by handing it over to 
local authorities for the purpose of assisting the rates ? It would have 
been a sp^teific local tax, and its transfer would pot, like that of the 
Probate and Spirit Duties, have iitvolved confusion between local and 
imperial finance. It-^s a tax which would hava>been p^uliarly suitable 
for the transfer, sinc^ it is in urban districts in which, as we have seen, 
rates are most felt, that the proceeds of the House Duty arb the 
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largest; and a local appropriation of House Duty would*consequently 
have eased the shoe where it most pinches, instead of giving to those 
who have already got’a disproportionate share. Can this be the real 
reason ^why it was not transferred ? If so, it can scarcely be Mr. 
Goschen’s o^n reason,* * 

])EATn Dpties as a Source of Local Taxation have 

1NADEQUATEI.Y DEALT WIT^l. 

Still more important questions arise out of the Death Duties and Mr. 
Gosohen's alterations in them. The subject is so important and so 
complicated that to discuss it as it deserves would require a separate 
treatise; and it is the less necessary to do this because the injustice 
of the present system was fully exposed in the Budget debate of 
Ids8* and because the whole subject of t^ese Duties has been .admir*f, 
ably summarised in the little book recently published by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton and Mr. dlames.f Thp following is just so much of an out¬ 
line as is necessary to explain what follows. 

The Death Duties are, as their name implies, taxes on property to 
which one person becomes entitled on the death and in the place of 
another. They are essentially taxes on capital as distinct from 
income ; and they are in general the less felt, and consequently the 
more easy to collect, because they are subtractions from the capital 
of property taken from or imposed upon it bef 9 re the new possessor 
has begun to enjoy it. They produce at present in all about eight 
millions a year, and they increase with the wealth of the country. ^As 
they (‘xisted before Mr. Goschen’s alterations, which are described 
below,.they were, roughly speaking, as follows:— * 

1. 'The Probate Duty. This is a tax on all personalty, including 

leaseholds bequeathed by will or passing under an intestacy. It is 
levied on the aggregate vajue* of tbe property, and is paid at once on 
the whole estate by the personal representative. It is at the rate 
of 3 per cent, on estates of £1,000 and upwards, and somewhat less 
on estates of smaller amount. • * 

2. The Legacy Duty. This is a tax on special gifts by will or on 

descent by intestacy of personal property, not including leaseholds. 

It is levied in addition to Probate Duty, except in the case of lineal 

successors, i.c., children, and their oftspring, and direct ancestors, who 

pay Probate Duty, but not Legacy Duty. It is levied on the whole 

value of the particular legacy and is all paid before the legacy is 

received. The rate varies as follows : t 

** * 

lirothers and sisters and their descendants per cent. 

Uncles and aimtsand their desc:endants 5 per cent. 

Great uncles a&d aunts and their descendants . 6 jiter cent. 

* Strangers , .j • 10 per cent. 

« 

* Hansard, toI, 325, p. 190. See especially Mr. Gladstone's speech. 

« t Handbook tS the Death Duties. John SSfurray, 1890. t 

i Lineals formerly paid 1 per cent. Legacy Duty ; but do not now pay it, as il is for 
them included in an increased Probate Duty. 
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No Legacy Duty is paid wheii the whole personal estate is under 
£800. • ' . 

3: The Succession Duty, Roughly BjJeaking, *this is Legacy Duty 
applied to real ^property passing by will, intestacy or settlenftnt; 
to leaseholds passing in like manaer ; and to* personalty passing by 
settleiment. THe rate of payment bpfore Mr. Goschen’s changes 
was the same as that for legacies ; and 1 per cent, for lineals. 

It will easily be seen from the above, and from what follows, that 
real property, as cpmpared with personal property, escapes with com¬ 
paratively slight taxation. , 

In the first place, it pays no J'robate Duty, which all personalty, 
including leaseholds, has to pay. 

In the second place, the successor does not pay the Duty at once, 
but by instalments, whiih'are spread over four years, the first pay¬ 
ment not being made till twelve months after the death. 

In the third place, the value on which the percentage is taken is not, 
as in the case of Probate and Legacy Duty, the whole capital value, 
but the value of a life interest in the net annual income, after deduc¬ 
tion of incumbrances, calculated and capitalised according to certain 
tables. 

One reason by which these inequalities have been justified is that 
realty pays Income Tax on the gross, and not on the net annual value, 
and another is that *the landovs’her has to pay rates and outgoings, 
whilst personal property pays no rates. But both of these reasons, 
if true of the country, are less true, if true at all, of towns. In towns, 
the'Occupier generally pays both rates and outgoings. It is in towns, 
ratiher than in the country, as has been shown by Mr. Goschen's 
Reports, and by subsequent history,* that the b«’'den of rates forms a 
real ground of complaint. It is the urban occupier who, as owner of 
personalty, pays the Death Duties \ and it is the urban occupier who 
also pays the rates. 

The urban oijcupier is often a leaseholder, and his case is then a 
peculiarly hard one. He pays the Probate Duty; he pays Succession 
Duty ; he pays rates; and he pays outgoings; whilst his landlord 
pays none of these except the Succession Duty, and that duty, instead 
of being calculated on the full value of his interest, as is the case with 
the Probate Duty paid by the leaseholder, is calculated only on a 
fraction of it. 

These inequalities have been much complained of. They may be 
illustraf^d in innumerable ways, of which the following hypothetical 
case may serve for the present. It will be remembered that the 
examples ^ven in this page are supposed to be prior in date to Mr. 
Goschen’s recent changes. * ^ * 

Supposing a man*^to be worth £30,000 aJfc his death, of which 
£10,000 is invested in freehold land producing £300 a year; £10,00^) 

* See previous Article on “ Local Finance ” in November number of CoNistBMi'OitAitT 
Bnvicw. 
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in,a long leasehold producing £400 a year; and £10,000 in pure 
personal securities; and suppose that he leaves these three proper¬ 
ties of equal value tp three nephews, each 40 years of age, the free¬ 
hold. land to Peter ; the leasehold to Martin; the pure personalty to 
Jack. These three successors will pay Deiath Duties As follows :— 

Peter will pay Succession Duty at 3 per cent, on the capitalised 
value of his life interest in £300 a year, which, as he is'40 *. 

years of age, will, according to the tables, be wtider £4500* £135 

And he will pay this by instalments extending over more than 
four years. , * * 

Martin will pay Probate Duty of 3 per cdht, on £10,000, and 
he will pay this down at once ..... £300 

Martin will also pay Successioh Duty at the rate of 3 per 
cent, on the capitalised value of his life interest in his leasehold, . 
which, according to the tables, will be about £COOOt . . £180 

And he will pay this by instalments extending over more than 
four yeai's. 

-Tack will pay both l*robate Duty of 3 per cent, and Legacy 
Duty of 3 per cent on £10,000 ..... £600 

And he will pay this down at once. 

As regards rates and outgoings, Peter will, if his freehold land is in 
a town, probably get the rates and outgoings paid directly by his occu¬ 
pying tenant, whilst Martin, if he occupies his leasehold house, will 
pay both. 

Jack, if he lives in a town, will pay no rates on the property left, but 
he will pay th('m on any house or tenement he occupies.^ 

This being the case when Mr. Goschen began to meddle‘with the 
Death Doties, let us see how he has dealt with them. 

In the first place, he has taken one-half of the Probate Duty, and 
has distributed it among tip local, ratepayers in the same proportion 
in which they previously erqoyed Exchequer grants. In the second 
place, ho has added to,the Succession Duty 4 per cent.•for lineals, 
and percent, for other persons. His reasons for tfiis latter change 
are so curious and interesting that T give his own words :— § • 

“ The Ooininittee is aware that there has always been a double eontroversy 
going on—two parallel and simultaneous .gi-ievances with rc'g.iid to the 
bui'dens home by realty and personalty res]»ec'tively. The friends of tlje 
ratepayer have always complained that pr*rson<il propeity did not cf)i\tribnte 
anything towards local taxation. 3iut, on tlie other liaud, iht*re has been a 
grievance on the part of tlie friends of the imperial taxpayer.' I'liey have 
said that landed property did not contribute its fair^ share to imperial 
taxation. Now, what is perfectly obvious isftliat the two qnestionswmst be 
treated together. Both complaints quite pos.sibly may have been true. It 
may be true, and 1 helieve it was true, that personal property did not con- 

*■ Exactly £44ti2. •See first table in Schednle l«i & 17 Vic. c. .01. 

t Exactly £696(R JhM. . • 

J In the above examples 1 have taken .le^fiicw.s rather than son.<i, because with 
^ophewr Legacy*iluty and Probate Duty arerstill kept separate, whereas in the case o£ 
sons ^loy are united, in an increased Probate Dut y. 

§ Budget Speech of 1887, p. 10. 
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tribute its falf share to local taxation—^that it contributed scarcely anythijig. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that the Death Duties upon laud are 
considerably smaller than those imposed upon |,il>rsopal property. Now, the 
Comsnittee will sea how the situaMuu is vai-ie<T by thepfoposal whicTi I make. 
In future the Probate Duty on personal property for imperial purpbse>rwill 
be only per ceht. instead of 3 per cent., but, of pourse, thei?e will still be 
the Legacy Duty, tfhe SuccesHi«n Duty at the 2 >resent moment for lineals 
is 1 per cent. Lineals are exempt from the Legacy l^uty. 

“Mr. W. E. Gladstone (Edinburgh, Mid-Lothian)': On the life interest. 

“ Mr. Gosciien : Linbals jiay no Legacy Duty. The inatiei- is extremely 
complicated; but I think I can satisfy my right hon. friend. The lineals, 
in the eise of the SiTccession Duty, pay 1 pci- cQiit. 

“ Ml'. "W. E. Gladst6ne : Wn the life interest only. ^ 

“ Mr. Gosciien : Yes; there is that difference. I iuluiit, but T .-im nttt lU’o- 
jiosing to ileal with all the anomalies of the Death Duties. 1 cannot attempt 
that task, as a whole, in the ju’esent Heksion. What I Avas yiointing out is 
this : Perhaps J can be.st e: 5 :plain it by going back to the proposal of my right 
hon. friend the member foi- 'Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) in 188o. Jle sug¬ 
gested that the Succession Duty should be i-aised from 1 per cent, to 3. per 
cent, in the («isc of lineals, in order to put it on a le'ifel with the Probate 
Duty, which was 3 per cent., and which Avas all (lineals paying no IjCgaey 
Duty) that personahproperiy paid wlien it pas.sed to lineals. Hereafter the 
Probate J.)uty willktand at percent. The amount of the Duty remaining 
for imperial purposes, when 1 transfer 1 .J jici- cent, to the local authorities, 
will be 11 por cent. As far as imjierial finance is concerned, 1 cut a,Avay 1 ^ 
per cent, from the Probate Duty. Therefore the difference—of which so 
much is constantly made - between the Succession Duty and the Probate 
Duty (apart from the question of life interest) will be reduced from 3 per 
cent, as against 1 pt'r Aaent., to ] I ‘per cent, as against I jic-r cent.; and in 
order that the grieA*jince may bo met, 1 propose that the Succession Duty 
sh^l be raised I jier cent., after which the Succession Duty—that is to say, 
the Death Duty paid by Land—will, in the case of lineaLs, be 1^ iter cent., 
just'as tba Probate Duty, Avhich is the only 1 )ei«th Duty paid by lineals in 
resjtect of per.sonaHy, will Im^ 1 A per c.ent. J spoke of parallel gricA’^anees. 
What I propose is to remoA’O one grievance, that of the local T-atepayor, by 
handing him over a portion of the imperial Death Duties. Half the Probate 
Duty is to be paid to the relief of local Uiii-dens. 11 disappears from the 
imjterial taxation, and then, by a slighl increaSe in the Succession Duty, you 
will have equal rates oh the two kinds of property for imperial purposes. I 
effect this, m the^iase of lineals, who i«i.y no Legacy Duty, by adding I- per 
cent, to the Succession Duty, and in the case of collaterals, who do pay 
^legacy Duty, by adding 1 ^ per cent, to the Succession Duty.” 

If I understand this passage, it means that Mr. Goscheu thinks he 
has found a ledge or resting-jilace on which the long-pending contro- 
A^rsy between land and personalty may be shelved. Let us see what 
are the assumptions he makes for this purpose. 

He assunles, in the first place, that the controversy about rates is a 
controversy between land on the one hand and personalty on the 
other. * Let us for a moment accept this assumption. In that case 
the effect of the change was to give realty far mgre than was taken 
from it. Whilst nominally increasing the taxation on realty,i the 
net effect of the change was to decrease it ; for realtj^ was to receive 
from the imperial Exchequer, ip round figures, £2,000,000 a year 
in relief of rates, anS in return was to pay an increased Succession 
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ESuty which, it may easily be shown,'would not amount to much more 
than £200,000 a* year. Jhe whole of the Succession Duty, prior to 
1888, may be tak^ lit about £900,000 a -year. According to Mr. 
Gladstone’s calculations, about £600,oOo of this wa§ paid by realty, 
and about £300,000 by personalty included in settlements. Suppose 
that the Succession Duty, when the full effecfr of Mr. Goschen’s 
changes is felt, produces £1,200,000 a year. Then about £80<5,000 
of this will be produced by realty, and £400,000 by settled per¬ 
sonalty—or, in other words, realty will, as above stat<Pd, eventually 
pay £200,000 a year more than it has done in the*past. If, therefore, 
we aisuine, with Mr. Goschen, that the •controversy is one between 
realty and personalty, it is clear that the half of the Probati* Duty 
given in relief of rates, which cfti this assumption is given to realty, 
is“not only much more than the new burden on realty, but is more 
than diOuble any possible estimate of the whole amount of Succession 
Duty which realty* is likely to contribute to the imperial Exchequer. 

But I deny the assumption. According to Mr. Goschen himself, * 
as ho has*beeu careful to explain elsew'here,* the* real controversy— 
especially in towns—where the burden is heaviest, is not between land 
and personalty, but between the occupier, or temporary tenant of 
capitalised real property, and the owner of that property. 

So far as the new Probate Duty goes to relieve the owner, the 
relief does not help the occupier, but helps the owner, who already 
pays far too little. So far as it goes to relievo the occupier who is 
himself the ])roprietor of personalty, it is a payment out of one pocket , 
into another. The transfer of the Probate Duty may be a I'elief to 
the country landowners. It is to u very small extent, if aiBy, a’ real 
relief to the urban ratepayer, and leaves his real grievance untouched. 

No doubt it would be well if capitalised personalty could be 
made in any reasonable^ way tp pay towai-ds the expenses of local 
as well as of central government. But as jt cannot be localised 
this cannot bo donej and where it has been attempted, as in thc< 
United States, the attempt has failed .egregiouslyff All the more 
reason why it should pay, and pay heavily, to the imperial Exchequer ; 
but no reason, why, if local resources can be found, it should be 
handed over by the imperial Exche.qucr to local authorities. The 
objections to such a course I have already stated; t of course, 
so far as the imperial Exchequer is concerned, the only result of 
parting with it is to make a gap which, if filled uj), must be filled up 
by other taxes, which will probably be taxes falling on industry and 
consumption. * * 

Secondly, Mr, Goschen appears to think that because he has thus 
localised the application of onedialf of a special imperial fund, the 

* See Biulget"speech olil,S88, iMipe 13, and Local TaxaWpn paMim, 

+ See “Taxailon, in American States and Cities,” By K T. Ely. Published by 
• Crowoil, New York. See also article in l^mes of November 14, 1890. 
i See article in November number of COKTHMPOnARY Rnviaw. 
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Probate Dutjr, and bas added to the Succession Duty as much as 
maJkes the rate of Succession Dufy equal to the rate of one half the 
Probate Duty, he has done away with th,e inequalities of thp Death 
Duties as between realty and personalty referred to above. For ,the 
reasons above given, I think the reasoning by which be claims to 
treat one half tjie Probate Duty as a local rate, and to deal with 
the other half as the only portion of the Death Tax on personalty which 
has to be set against the imperial Death Tax on realty, is altogether a 
fallacy. But even if it were right and politic so to divide the Duty, 
the division would ‘produce no equality of taxation as between the 
successor to personalty and <.he successor to realty. The one ^ould 
still be paying a great deal more than the other, and it is litth^ 
consolation to him to be told that one* half of what he pays is to go to 
local rather than to imperial purposes. * 

Let us test Mr. Goschen’s'^reasoning by the case I have given *above. 

Under Mr. Goschen’s plan, Peter, the freeholder, w'ill pay to the 
* State 4-J per cent, instead of o per cent, on £4500—£202 instead of 
£135—and the in which he has to pay is slightly altered and 

prolonged. * 

Martin, the leaseholder, will pay as before*, £300 down; and £130 
by instalments, extending over the same periods over which I’eter’s 
payments extend. 

Jack, the legatee of pure personalty, will pay £G00 down as before; 
but he will have the chmfort of thinking that £150 out of his £600 will 
^ be paid into a fund out of which Peter, being a landowner, will pro¬ 
bably get much more benefit in the shape of reduced rates than he 
does, "white he will probably have to pay some other tax in order to 
recoup the imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. Goschen’s plan is like much else that ho has done—sufficient to 
admit and emphasise the injustice he propbses to redress, whilst it does 
so little towards redressing it, and so much,to introduce new anomalies 
and confusions, th^t it cannot possibly be left where it is. 

One other important alterg,tion is due to Mr.*Goschens Budget of 
1889, viz., the Estate Duty. This is a new and additional Duty of 
1 per cent, on personal estates of £10,(.)00 and upwards in value, and 
on Successions to realty of like amount. The following were Mr. 
Gt>§chen's words in introducing it:— 

• “ The‘deficit now has reathed the more manageable sum of £5)17,000. 
How is it to be met? There are not wanting people who will suggest a very 
easy expedient. One lialfpenny on tjie Income Tax would covei* the whole 
amount, and such a ewurse would•jirodiice no fn’otion, no remonstrances, no 
agitation, no resistance. The income taxpayers are so accustom od to be 
made the victims of emergencies and of financial timi<lity on the part of 
Chancellor of theExcltequer, that they avould oidy he grat^xd because it was 
not a penny that had been imposed, and they were only mulcted in a half¬ 
penny. Inventive electionoerers have already announced that the ship¬ 
building proposals woul^ involve a large increase m the Income Tax; but« 
those who have listened to and followed the exposition of my views ha j*egaVds 
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thp liicorae'Tax Will have felt that T. coosulei- myself absolujely pi’ecluded 
fr8m taking this epsy and tempting course. I am not prepared to propose 
ailditional taxation which will weigh to any extent upon the struggling 
profeasicmal or trading class, the men with incoilies from f300 to £()0y and 
ir^ear, whose situation requires them tt> spend all,’or nearly aill^ that 
they earn-^the men who have no margin, or only a v^y small margin, 
which they can lay by. *1 would look to the surplus wdiich can be put by, 
rathei- than to the resources which cannot be diminished \<4thout imposing a 
sacrifice out of proportion to the sacrifices made by other classes bf the' 
community. The Death Duties afford me the means of i-eaching accumulations 
such as 1 have described, and accordingly it is to the Death Duties that I 
turn, and I look to see whether on this field T can find some constitutional 
way of meeting the requirements of the national* Exchequer, I will not 
impose aft additional tax on those whose accumulations only just suffice to 
|)roduco an income which, under the Income Tax Act, is considered so small 
ii.s to desc'rve the application of uediictions and exemptions. I’or, on the 
wW>le, 1 think it will be generally i-ecognised that it is the men whose 
fortuiK's are considei’able who pay least in proportion to their aggregate 
income’flnd property. I pi’opose, therefore, to looK to the estates which amount 
to 10,000 and upwards, :tl0,000 representing an income of about £300 or 
£400 a year, and not more. Wha^ 1 propose iM to levy an additional tax of 
1 per cent, on all estates of more than £10,(»00, whether they consist ,cf 
really or personalty, and to do this by means of a wparate Duty, partly 
b^^ci^use 1 do not wish to mix it uj> with the Probate Duty, and partly 
because it is not desirable that the inequalities which attach to the existing 
Death Duties, and which can be justified in them, should extend to the new 
tax. In the existing Death Duties real property, even when it passes 
absolutely, is always chai-ged on the life interest. The. new Duty will be 
charged similarly ou both realty and «personalty- ;tl!ft is to say, on the 
capital value when the property passes absolutely, and in the case of realty or 
personalty passing ftu* limited interests under settlement, on the interest 
fictually taken by a successor. I estimate that the yiehl of this now Duty 
will he on a fnll year £1,000,000, but that in the present year it wiH pro¬ 
duce £800,000.”* . ^ 

This proposal is of extreme importance, because it is a declaration 
from very high authority in favour of taxing capitalised property, and 
because it is the most decided step yet taken in favour of graduating 
that taxation, so as to make the percentage greater the greater the 
value of the properly. Por these purposes, the *iax b,s passed is 
valuable as a precedent, and if it had been passed as proposed it would 
have been still more valuable. As it k, it has merely created new 
anomalies and increased existing injustices. 

In the first place, this new tax is charged and levied at once, like 
the Probate Duty, upon the whole value of tho aggregate personal 
estate if of tho value of £10,000 or upwards; but in the case of land 
it is charged only upon any particular gift or other succession amounting 
to £10,000 or upwards. If a testatdr distributes £^0,000 in ijersonalty 
amongst legatees, the whole of it must pay the Estate Duty. If he 
distributes ten tiyes that amount in land amongst devisf ej, no devisee 
wi41 pay Estate# Duty, unless thrf particular esstate devised to him is 
valued, according to *he low and artificial valifetion of the Succe^ion 
^Duty Act, at £10,000 or upwards.. , 

* , * Budget speed) of 188U. p. 17. 
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In the second place, the value* of the land is not, as in the'case of 
personalty, the present ertimated market value, but a.value calculated 
artificially upon the present actual net rental treated as' a terminable 
annufty which is not in any caSe to exceed 95 years. , 

In'the third place, the Duty on personalty is to be paid once— 

that on land by instalments, as in the case of Succession Duty. . ‘ 
Applying this to the illustration given above, the incidences of the 
new Estate Duty on Pgter, Martin, and Jack would be as follows :— 
Peter will pay nothing, because his net rental of £300 a year 
would not, when, capitalised, according to the statutory rules, amount 
to £10,000. Martin and Jtack will pay, in addition to what they 
how pay, 1 per cent, on £20,000, or, in other words, each will pay an 
additional £100 ; and they will pay this down at once. 

The gross injustice of the old Death Duties is thus very greatly 
aggravated by the recent changes; new anomalies are introduced J to¬ 
gether with an amount of confusion which makes ^le system almost 
• unintelligible. * 

There are two g(jod points in Mr. Goschen’s changes. 

In the first plaCe, his intentions, rather than his performances, have 
called fresh attention to the injustice of the present Death Duties, and 
have opened a door which will not easily be shut. In the second 
place, he has left the whole subject, which was confused enough when 
he took it in hand, in a state of muddle in which it is impossible to 
leave it. These Duties, which form so important a part of our 
taxation, are now in such a state of complication as to make it very 
difficult even for an expert to understand them. They differ 
according«^o the degrees of relationship. They differ according to tho 
nature of the property—realty, leasehold, settled personalty, unsettled 
personalty. They diff'er according to the amount of the property. 
They differ according to the different methods of valuation applied to 
different sorts of property. Each of these-^ differences is compound in 
itself, and v^hen the differences are compounded with one another 
they form a mass of complexity and confusion which was a disgrace 
to our finance before Mr. Goschen meddled with these duties, and 
wtich his action has made much worse.* 

To attempt in such an article as this to grapple adequately with 
this great subject, and to say fully and precisely what should be done 
in the matter of the Death Duties, is beyond my scope. There are, 
however, some points of principle towards which liberals should 
steadily set their faces as objects i^o be achieved:— 

1. Capitalised! property, whether real or personal, should be made 
to bear a larger share of the national, and where possible, of 
local burdens, than it notf bears. ^ 

* A good idea of the vari^y and complexity of these duties may be obtained from a 
uaeful publication by Mr. E*. uarris, of Somerset House (CK>wes £ Sons), in which be 
lias cast the different categories under wbityi the Death Duties fall, into^ tabular form. 
How many they are, when *1111 are numbered, it beats roe to say—but certainly some* 
hundreds. » 
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2. Capitalised realty should be‘made to bear as heavy a share of 
these bnrdena in proportion to its value as capitalised 
• personalty. • , ' ^ 

• freeholds and leaseholds should be treated alike. 

4. Ihe burdens on capitalised property, real personal, should 

be graduated so that the larger properties shall bear a 
larger proportion of taxation. *• 

5. In order to carry these reforms into Effect, real and personal 

property should on death be placed in the hands of one 
single administrator, with power to charge’the whole-estate, 
or any part of it, with the requisite taxation. 

Tliere are two preliminary questions of principle which any reform¬ 
ing Minister will have to encounter before determining by what 
methods to attempt these objects, viz.:—, » 

.1. Whether’to maintain the existing distinctions founded on 
nearer or more clEStant relationship to the testator or ancestor ? This 
is largely a question of popular feeling. 

2, Whether to assimilate the present mode of fcharging personalty, 
viz., by an immediate payment, to the present mode of charging 
realty, viz., by instalments; or whether to assimilate the mode of 
charging realty to that of charging personalty by making both payable 
at once ? The latter, though it would be difficidt and much opiwsed, 
would be the better and more convenient jn a public point of 
view. 

Besides these questions of principle, there is the farther question 
how far the existing Duties can be reduced in number, simplified, and 
rendered intelligible. Their present variety and complexil^ is an evil 
only less than their injustice. 

The above suggestions with respect to the Death Duties are 
independent of their relations todocal finance. What these relations 
should be is more fully codsidered* below. But here it may be well 
to anticipate the trtg •principal of these suggestion^ vi 2 f.:— 

1. That the Probate Duties should »be restored to the national 

Exchequer. • • 

2. That local rates should be re-inforced by a municipal Death 
Duty on local realty. 

Suggestions as to Local Finance. 

« 

Returning from this digression Pn the Death puties, and looking 
to what has been done by the present G-overnment in the \natter of 
local finance, and its relations to impe^al finance, we come to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions. The distinction between imperial and local 
finance, instead of being sharply drawn, has betjn made more uncertain 
^ and obscureithan ever, and room has been made for still further con- 
fulion« Subsidies out of the imperial Exchequer, condemned by every 
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sound fnanciAr, iiave been increased and extended; the real grievanw 
of the rates, as pointed out by Mr. Goschen, the increased burden 
ofne'gr urban rates, has been n^lected ; Exchequer grants'to Country 
districts have been extended; imperial subsidies have been giyen'on the 
footing of the old Exchequer grants, a distribution condemned by Mr* 
Goschen himself, «ven as lately as 1888,* as most unjust; not a finger 
ha^ been raised to remedy the grievance pointed out by. Mr. Goschen 
in 1870, viz., the incidence of rates, and especially of urban rates, 
as between owner and occupier; ‘and even in the case of the Death 
Duties the tendency on the whole lias been to aggravate the existing 
injustice. * 

A great opportunity has been missed ; and new difficulties have 
been placed in the way of future reformers for every local subsidy 
once given is difficult to recall. It not only becomes a kind of vested 
interest, which it needs an heroic efibrt to reform, but forms a'prece- 
^ dent for further misapplications of public money, as* Mr. Goschen has 
himself found in the matter of the Exchequer grants. Still, notwith¬ 
standing these diffichlties, I believe that there is sufficient public virtue 
and public interest in the country to support a real, thorough, and 
substantial reform of the relations between imperial and local taxa¬ 
tion ; and that the grievances left tinredressed are so deeply felt that 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who is bold enough to attempt to 
redress them will receive efficient -support. Those who have anything 
to do with the public business of our largo towns know how bitter is 
> the feeling on the subject of the incidence of urban rates; how much 
this feeli^ interferes with the physical and social improvements on 
which we lave all set our hearts ; and how dangerous this feeling may 
become to the ownership of land. We are not far from an Irish land 
question in London. A bold and patriotic statesman may well take 
advantage of this feeling to put local and imperial finance on a sound 
footing. 

What, theh, are the measures to be taken foy that purpose ? In 
this we shall find that we have to be grateful to Mr. Goschen for 
many valuable hints. 

In the first place, I would suggest, for reasons which have been 
fully stated above, that the half of the Probate Duty now given to 
local authorities should be withdrawn from them; and that the 
whole of the Death Duties coi pure personalty should be treated as 
what they reAlly are;—viz., taxes which have nothing local in their 
character, which nqist be collected by imperial officers, and which 
naturally form part of imperial and not of lo^ revenues. This would 
involve a wi^drawal^from local funds of about J^2,000,000 a ye%r.t 

In addition, there is the £1,000,000 to be derived, ^der the Act bf 

* Budget speech, p. 16. ^ - e 

t In these and the following figures I am dealing only with England and Woles,’' 
.unless otherwise specially mentioned. i 
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]£90, from the new taxes on alcoholic liquors. This, agAn, is a purely 
imperial tax on ‘general consumption, and has nothing of a locisd cha¬ 
racter about it. If it should hereafter be determined, in the in^rests 
of temqperance, to introduce a system of high Licence Duties,* it will 
have to be Considered^ whether this Duty should continue. But if it 
. continues as it now stands, it ought clearly to belong to the imperial 
Exchequer. ^ How, then, is this sum of £3,000,000 to be recouped to 
the present local ratepayers ? for I assume th A in some form or other 
their demands, not only to this amount, but to a much larger amount, 
must be satisfied. , * * . • 

In tile first place, there is the Inhabited House Duty, with respect 
to which Mr. Gh)sohen’8 Eating and House Tax Bill of 187 L contained 
a clause to the followin^g effect*:—“ From a date to be fixed by an 
Order in Council, the House Tax in England shall cease to bo .payable 
to theTIrown; but shall be levied by, and payable to, the parochial board 
in each parish, td be applied by them in the reduction of the consoli¬ 
dated rates.” There would be, as mentioned above, peculiar propriety’ 
in this transfer, because the House Tax is essentiAlly a local tax ; it is 
assessed by the same machinery which assesses the local rates; it can 
with great ease be collected by the same machinery ; and there is special 
fairness in the appropriation of this tax, as collected in each locality, 
t/O the wants of that locality ; since it is upon house property that Ihe 
present rates fall most heavily ; it is where there are most houses that 
tlie House Tax is most productive; and it is where the burden of rates 
increases that the House Tax increases. 

The House Tax for Great Britain produces now about £2,100,000, 
and the recent changes are estimated to reduce it by ?bont one- 
quarter.t This, allowing for natural increase, will give &bont 
£1,500,000 as its future produce in England and Wales, which may 
be appropriated in recoupment of half of the £3,000,000 withdrawn. 

The next and the mostnmportant source out of which to relieve the 
struggling ratepayer is, as Mr. Goschen pointed out in 1*870, land and 
rent, which at present escape direct payment of rates, and which also 
escape to a large and very unjust extent the payment of Death Duties. 
The broad ground which justifies a change in this direction is that there 
is here a large fund of property which, in towns at any rate, is rapidly 
increasing in value; which owes its value in a very small degree to 
the efforts of its owners, and in a veiy large degree to the ‘industry 
of those who live upon the property ; which is greatly benefited by the 
expenditure of local rates; which c(Jntributes directjy nothing, and indi¬ 
rectly much less than it ought to do towards the paymenf of those 

« Bm system of^hif^h licence duties, I mesin a system which discoifljpges the sale by 
rftail of aicohoUoSaquors bv very heavy^uties. Such a system is'said by its advocates 
to have been successful in some parts c*f the United Sutes. These duties are there 
treated as matters of lodhl finance and local leplslation, diifering in different places; 
and there seesns to be no reason why thc^'^honld not be so treated in England. 

• ♦ See Sind Beport of Inland Revenue Commissioners, p. 23; and Budget speech of 

1890. • 
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rates; and ^icli contributes far less than it ongbt to do to the 
imperial Exchequer. This is the most obTiqps fund but of which to 
help the groaning occnpiei^. A^^d the moie the’subject iS'Coasidered 
the more clearly will it be seen that in these broad grounds^is* tot be 
found the best Basis and guide for framing a practical' measure of 
reform, ns well a» a firm standpoint for general opinion and for popular 
teaching. The confiscation of the unearned increment, the nationalisa¬ 
tion or municipalisatioh of. laud, or Mr. George’s single tax, may be 
absurdities, injustices, and impossibilities ; but they are,scarcely more 
unjust "than a state of things in which land, and especially urban land, 
is exceptionally relieved from taxation. It should be remembered as 
an illustration of the influence of land ownership in the country, that 
it is only a few years ago that land in the hands of an heir or devisee 
was first made subject to the payment of ordinary debts. When tins 
has been the actual state of things, it is not surprising that wild 
, doctrines on the subject of land owuei^fihip shoiild obtain favour with 
the people. 

To carry this reform into effect, we have a variety of proposals. 
We have Mr. Goschen’s proposal of 1870, to allow the occupier to 
deduct half the rates from his rent; we have the proposals, vague 
enough for the most part, to charge rates upon capital or ground 
values ; we have an ingenious proposal by Mr. Moulton, to separate 
the value of the land from that of the house which is built upon it, 
to charge them with separate rates, and to enable the occupier to 
■ deduct so much of the rate as is appropriated to the land from his 
rent., We have a proposal embodied in a Bill now before Parliament,* 
founded Si the principle, that, since permanent improvements 
add to the permanent value of the land, a distinction should 
be made between the capital devoted to such improvements and 
the interest upon that capital; and^ that, whilst the occupier should 
continue to pay the interest, the capital should be charged wholly on 
the freehold‘reversioner. These different proposals have been dis¬ 
cussed at great length in the several documents mentioned below,f and 
I cannot pretend to do more here tlian give the general conclusions 
which occur to me concerning them, with some of the principal con¬ 
siderations which justify those conclusions. 

To any proposal to charge rates on owners, the objection is some¬ 
times m^e that the incidence of rates is determined by economical 
causes, and that the operation of these clauses cannot be altered by legis¬ 
lation.* When analxped, this objection resolves itself into two different, 
and, inde^, inconsistent positions. The one is to the effect th^t all rates 

• Metropolis, fiatisg Aiaendment Bill. . 

t Local Taxation' of Kents of London; bjr Lord Hobhonse. N^ttiswoode, 1809. 
Keport of Land Valoation Committee of London County ConnciL ^nne 1889. , The 
“ Taxation of Gronnd Values,” by J. Fletcher Moulton, QiC. Page & Pratt, 1889. 
Keport of Local Government Committee pf County Council on Mr. Mont^u’s Bill, 
adopted by the Council, 21at May, 1889. Evidence given to the Town foldings Com^ < 
mittee; ^Bsinn of 1890. < 
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amd similar burdens ultimately fall upon rent; that thete is therefore 
really no injustice in a system which throws them in the first instance 
on the Occupier ; amd that there would.^be no advantq-ge to the occupier 
in a cltenge of incidence which would be merely nominal. The other 
is to the etiect that the landowner can always exact from the occupier 
the extreme amount which the occupier will pay ; and'that, therefore, if 
the occupier js relieved from rates, the owner will take out the differ¬ 
ence in increased rent, and the occupier will not benefit by the change. 
Which of these two theories is the true one, we cannot stop to inquire. 
Whether the real incidence of rates is ujon the occupier or u^^mn the 
owner is one of the most perplexing questions in political economy, 
and it is probably not capable of any simple or uniform answer. The * 
ultimate incidence of ra^es is certainly upon the owner in some cases, 
especially in agricultural districts ; it is •nt less certainly upon the 
ocpupfer in othfer cases, especially in towns. But though we may not 
be able to solve this problem, it*is not difiicult to give practical answers, 
to the above objection. 

If the burden of rates now falls on the owner,,he will sustain no 
loss by a change which makes him pay directly that which he now 
pays indirectly. On the contrary, he will be relieved from the 
invidious imputation of exceptional immunity from taxation. 

If, on the other hand, the occupier now pays more than he ought 
to pay, it is just that the law should relieve him. To the argument 
that it cannot do so, and that the landlord will always take out in 
rent what he is made to pay in rates, we may reply, that if this were ‘ 
true, the position of the landowner must inevitably be qjje of .gi*eat 
fxlium, and even of danger ; for a title to property which does notjbear, 
and cannot be made to bear, its due share of public burdens, is a very 
unsafe one. liven supposing this to be the case, it would be greatly 
to tlie advantage and safety of the landowner to be made to appear to 
pay. * ' ^ 

There is, howevei;, revery reason to believe that fjje law can relieve 
the occupier. Taxes have a habit of iSticking where they are im¬ 
posed ; and, as a matter of fact, our laws have been framed on ^he 
principle that it is possible to throw the burden of local taxation 
on the owner. -Many of our old rates-^—e.//., the Sewer Rates, were 
known as landlord’s rates j whilst in recent times. Sir R. Peel’s Income 
Tax has been imposed on owners, and they are expressly prevented 
from contracting themselves out of it. , 

Relief to the occupier is a burning, question, and will nqt wait for 
settlement until philosophers,have determined to their satisfactic^ the 
questjon of the ultimate incidence of rates. In the faeantime, the 
above considerfflaons show that* we may safely proceed to consider 
how to charge rates upon rent, with the coAfident hope that, by so 
.^domg, we shall not only meet a crying want, jjut render the title to 
laud more stable. 
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« « 

Putting aSide this preliminary theoretical objection, the different 
proposals I have referred to are beset by many difficulties, and in con- > 
sidering them there are several features in fbe case which ilr i|^ im¬ 
portant to bear in mind. • . " ‘ 

First, the relation between the occupier ‘who pays the rates 
and the owner* or owners is not a simple one, especially in 
London and other great towns. There is often lease,behind lease, 
and the complete ownership is made up of a series of different in¬ 
terests, beginning with tlie actual* occupier and ending with the free¬ 
hold reversioner.' this makes it necessary, in providing for the inci¬ 
dence of taxation, to spread it as fairly as possible over all the interests 
concerned. It is not only the ultimate freehold, but intermediate 
beneficial interests also, which ought to bear their fair share of the 
burden-of local t£^ation. • 

Here, however, there is one set of interests which “raises a seripns 
^ question—the interests, namely, of those who retainbnly a rent-charge 
without any reversion in the corpus of the property, or, which comes 
almost to the samp 'thing, with a reversion so small as to be of little 
or no value. Fixed interests of this description may be rendered more 
secure, but are not increased in value, by the expenditure of rates, and 
the argument drawn from such increase fails. On the other hand, if 
such interests are not taxed, there will be a large and uncertain 
proportion of real property still remaining exempt from local taxation ; 
and on this ground it will probably be desirable, at any rate in the 
case of future contracts, that such rents should, like other rents, be 
subject to deduction on account of rates. The case of such rents already 
reserved bjr existing contracts, presents much greater difficulties, and 
is further noticed below. 

Secondly, the taxes, the burden of which has to be distributed, 
differ widely in their application, <«ind in. the way in which their 
expenditure benefits different interests in the land; but they differ in 
this respect by varying degrees, so that it is imppssible to say that one 
tax ought to fall on one particular interest, whilst another ought to 
faK on a different interest. The effect of the expenditure of a Light¬ 
ing or Paving Bate is comparatively transitory, and that of a rate 
for the purposes of main drainage, or of the Thames Embankment, is 
comparatively permanent. But the benefit of neither of them is 
coincident with any particular interest of occupation, lease, or owner¬ 
ship. Moreover, besides such rates as these, there are a number of 
rates, e.g,, poor rate^^ school rate, and police rate, which benefit all the 
successive interests in the land. This consideration seems to me to 
make it impossible tfo say, with the Bill above referred to, which bears 
Mr. Montagu’s n4me, that owtain special rates for pemxanent improve¬ 
ments ought to be chai^ged on the freeholder, and certain others on 
the occupier. ^ ^ 

Thirdly, there exists at present in this country an establisHed 
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system of valaation and rating, moderately well understood l>y the 
Assessment. Gdmmittee§ whose business it is to make the valua¬ 
tions.* It is an, assessment of anijual Value ; it is avowedly based 
09 rant; and has, in the. actual rents obtained in the market, a 
certain basis anif teat. When it is suggested that i^tes shall be based 
on assessments of capital values, by taking the whole capital value of 
the land and houses, and then charging them according to *a given 
rate of interest on this capital value, it is, no doubt, conceivable that 
such a system might be adopted* But it would be a complete sub¬ 
version of the system which now exists, {in(^ would need a very 
dirterent machinery. This objection appears to be fatal to many 
of the proposals which have been made for taxing capital values* 
by means of annual rates.* * 

Fourthly, a similar objection seems ,to be fatal to Mr. Moulton’s 
ingeflious plan of assessing and taxing the land and the buildings 
upon it separately. Some vajjiers say they can db it. But the only 
ultimate bases of a valuer’s knowledge are actual market values, and 
as the land and the houses upon it are sold and*let together, no such 
basis can exist for a separate valuation of the two things. More¬ 
over, the question is not so much a question between the owner of 
the house and the owner of tlie land, as a question between the owner 
and occupier of both house and land. 

Fifthly, there is, nevertheless, a sound foundation for the contention 
of the many persons who are dissatisfied with a mere taxation of rents 
such as was proposed by Mr. Goschen in 1870. Rent and capital* 
value are two ditterent things ; and rent is often no test of papital 
value. In the case where a lease has been paid for by a ffremium; in 
the case of land which can be, but has not been, built on; m the 
case of an old lease in an improving quarter; in the case of land in 
the neighbourhood of tqwns, and in all the pleasant residential parts 
of England ; the actual rent, which is often a* mere agricultural rent, 
bears no proportion J:p the real value ; and if refit aldbe were taxed 
in proportion to its amount, there would be a large quantity of real 
property which would escape local taaw.tion altogether. • 

Sixthly and finally, there is the consideration that wo have to deal, 
not only with new contracts, but with existing contracts. As regards 
the latter, it is true, on the one hand, that many, if not most, existing 
leases contain stipulations that the occupier shall pay Ihe rates ; and 
it is also true, on the other, that we are certain, 111 the case of 
existing contracts, that the incidence of new an<^ unforejseen tiurdens 
falls on the occupier and not on the owner. This sixth and last 
consideration is one which raises great difficulties—especially in cases 
wher^ the int$fest behind the ‘'occupier consists of'a fixed rent with 

** The experimeat been larj^ely .tried in the United States and does not 
seem to have been siK'cessfal. See “ Taxation in AtnA'icnn States and Cities,” bv 
R.*T. Bly. Crowell, New York. 
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little or no reVersion, and where,* consequently, such interest is noii, 
benefited by the expenditure of new rates. ^ * . 

These different considei:|j^tlons appear to me to poiiit to some impor* ' 
tant conclusions, viz.:— * • . • c 

First, that, ^ in dealing with imperial taxation, t^e best financiers 
have found it necessary to deal with taxes on income apart from taxes 
on capital, so, in dealing with local taxation, it will be necessary to 
keep rates on annual values or rent apart from taxes on capital or 
ground values. The one may ba dealt with by deductions from 
rent, Ibuf the other must be dealt with by a separate and different 
tax. 

* Secondly, that the burden of rates must be dealt witl^ as a whole, 
and that it is impracticable to deal witfi one rate as an occupier’s tax, 

and with another rate as an owner’s tax. 

* 

Thirdly, that the only principle on which a scheme for taxing 
owners can be justified, is the principle that at present certain impor¬ 
tant interests in land and houses now escape local taxation, and that 
these interests ougl^t* to bear their fair share of the burden. 

I. Deduction of a Part of Kates from Rent, 

Taking then, in the first place, rates as taxes on income, we have 
to consider how a fair share of their burden can be diverted from the 
occupier to the owner. In doing this, we may found ourselves on Mr. 

‘Goschen’s Report of 1870, and the following are suggested as proposi¬ 
tions .whicba^hould govern the case:—* 

I. In the case of Future Contracts. 

1. Some portion of the burden of the rates should be thrown on 

owners, as distihct from occupiers. * 

2. All owners, qf whatever tenure, whether for years or for life, or 

in fee, should bear thSir due share. 

3r Each owner should be charged upon the present amount of 
annual benefit accruing to him from the property assessed. 

4. Each owner should pay part of the rate collected from the occu¬ 
pier, by means of a deduction from his rent, according to the 
method used in the case of Property Tax. 

6 . Owners should .contribute to the rates, not only in respect of 

improvements, but of otjier purposes. 

fi. Owners should pay, not different proportions of rates levied for 
differebt objects, but a fixed proportion of the whole. 

7. A fair proportion should be chafged upon ownen^ 

8 . Half is suggested db a fair proportion. • 

* They are, in fact, profitutions suggested by Lord Hobhonse, and were given a. 
such by me in evidence to the Town Holdings Conunittee. See 341 of 1690. * 
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s II. In the case of'Ejdsting Contracts. • 

• 

. New takes may. be imposed without regard to private contracts. 

10 , Contracts wMch contain no ^tipnlatioris that- the occupier shall 

* * pay. rates flieed not be regarded. ^ 

11. Future contracts by lessees tp pay otherwise than as the law 

directs should be made void. - * ^ 

1,‘.’. Future increases of old rates may be trej^ed as new taxes.* 

13. Hates existing at the date of a contract should be left under the 
operation of the contract. * . , , 

1 !•. Hates or increase of rates imposed after the date of the* contract 
•and before the change of law require special treatment. 

15. Some compromise is nece^ary, as suggested by the Committee of 
• 1870, but it should be more speedy and wider in its operation. 

To these suggestions I would add fhdt the case of quit rents or 
fixed rents with no reversion, or a reversion so small as to be of no 
value, held under existing c&ntracts, requires special consideration. 
When such rents have been bought and sold as mvestments returning 
a fixed income, there w'ould be great and well founded objections to any 
plan of making deductions from them in order to relieve persons who 
have actjuircd and hold the property which is subject to these rents.* 


Local Taxation of Capital Values. 

9 

• 

Supposing the above or some similar plan to be adopted for the 
local taxation of rents, we have still in addition to provide for the local 
taxation of capital or ground values. This is the mojg neciessary, 
because what has been already suggested may not bo a sufficient 
relief to the ratepaying occupier; and, in addition, there may bo 
reasons, of which I am not .aware, against handing over the Inhabited 
House Duty to the local authorities. Here, again, Mr. Goschen, by 
handing ovei* the Probatd Duty, has pointed our attention to another 
source, viz., the D^ath Duties on real estates. 'Pjiese*are distinctly 
local in character; they can be assBssed and collected by local 
autliorities, and they will probably, i* each locality, bear a due -pro¬ 
portion in amount to its population and wealth. It might even be 
possible, if desirable, to make them' vary in different towns and 
districts with the local wants. The Succession Duty and Corporation 
Duty togethert produced in 1888—9 less than a million, but this is UiT 
test of what properly revised Death Duties on land would produce. I 
am quite unable to estimate the ^^oss.produoe of such a tgx; but as 
regards London it is possible to give figures which show that it might 
be such as would amply compensate for the present subsidies. 

• From the Exchequer contribution, including License and Probate 
• *• 

* F'le evidence of Mr. Muuro and Ms. Heells given to the Committee on Town 
•• Hpldings, No. 341, 1890. * 

f Thirty-second Beport of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, page 19, 
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Duties, London at' present recei'/es about £820,000 a year, one hajf 
of urbicb, speaking roughly, conies from lici^nses and one half from 
Probate,* and from the ne«r Du|tes on alcohol it’wijl |>robably .receive’ 
about £300,000 more, including'the police grant. The 2400,000 frpm 
licenses, being a Iftcal tax, would remain, whilst London would lose its 
share of the Probate Duty and Alcohol Duty, say in all, £700,000. Jhe 
rateable value of London is now £31,700,000. Let us assume it to be 
only £30,000,000» and to be worth twenty-five yejirs purchase. The 
capital value would be £750,000,00(i. According to the best information 
I can get, the avdra§e l.ength* of life of an owner of London property 
may be put at about twenty-five years; if so, the £750,000,000 will 
* change ownership by death every twenty-five years, ahd^thore will fall 
to be taxed by Death Duties every yeat £30,000,000. Three per cent, 
on this would give £900,000., This is, of course, the roughest possibTe 
estimate, but it is'sufficient to show that if the Death‘J^uties on "realty 
were entirely handed over to the local^authorities, and were properly 
revised, there w'ould be an ample fund out of which to recoup local 
authorities in London for their present subsidies. Such a plan 
would have the folfowing advantages:— 

'First, it would restore the Probate Duty on pure personalty, 
which is essentially a general tax, to the imperial Exchequer, and 
it would make the Death Duty on land and houses, w'hether freehold 
or leasehold, which is essentially a,Jocal tax, avtiilable in whole or in 
part for local purposes. 

. Secondly, it would enable the imperial authority and the local 
authority to co-operate, as they now do in the case of the rates and 
hou&e duti^ for the purpose of obtaining accurate re-assessments. 

Thirdly, if such a plan were known to be in contemplation, it would 
enlist the great influence of the local authorities and the urban rate¬ 
payers on the side of a revision of, the’Death Duties on realty, an 
influence which is not to be despised by* any Government which 
desires to deat with this subject. ^, 

Fourthly, to tlAse who" bsjieve, as I do, that graduated taxation 
on property is desirable, so that a larger percentage may be imposed 
on the larger estates, such a scheme would afford facilities for such 
graduation, which, for practical reasons, it is scarcely possible to 
apply to any system of taxes on incomes. It is scarcely necessary to 
-.oidd that in this direction, as well as in the direction of appropriating 
a part of the'Death Duties to local purposes, Mr. Goschen has given 
us a letfd by imposing an extra 1 per cent. Death Duty on properties 
of £10,00(1 or upwaras in value*. 

Fifthly, it would supplement the proposals for the reform of the 

incidence of'local taxation, and‘would help to provi^ funds f(Sr the 

improvement of Loudon,«.nd other towns without jmposing intolerable 

burdens on the over-taxed occupier., , 

• - 1 
* Local Taxation Acconnt, 226,1690, pp. 6 and 7. # 
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% It is needless to say that the details of any such scheme as* I have 
suggested would recjuirg much consideration. They could not be 
properly worked put witbou^ official; help'; and they require^much 
disoussio^ and cr^icism before we can be sure that they are right in 
principle. Tt is with^a view to invite such discussibn and criticism 
thai^ I lay them before the public. * I am quite sure that much of 
what has beep done in the last four years has been essentially^wrong 
in principle ; that the result must be tnischfef and confusion; and 
that a new departure will have to#be made. I feel almost equally 
sure that if Mr. Goschen were able or willing to tSll us all.th&t is 
—or odbe was—in his own mind ; all tfiat he would have done if lie 
had been unfettered by the present condition of parties and politics, 
we should iiave had his suppoH. For myself, I can say with truth 
that there is scarcely any living statesmgtn. from whom I hav.e learnt 
so mdch on tWese subjects; scarcely any one for whose industry, 
knQwlodge, and ffkill in matterg of finance I have^so great a respect. 
Even whilst criticising his acts I am not afraid of saying that my own* 
course is largely due to his lead. • 

CoNFirSlONS AND ANdMALIKS. 

If it is shown that in the course of these .articles 1 have made 
some mistakes in facts or figures^ I shall not be surprised. The 
difficulty of writing upon financial subjects is far greater than it would 
be if our public accounts were simple, uniform, and intelligible. As 
they now stand, it is often very difficult to be certain or accurate, 
and one who is not an expert may well be pardoned if Ifi? falls into 
.occasional errors. For instance, as I have noticed in a former article, 
th<ireare three different modes of calculating the produce of a penny of 
Income Tax, each leading l*o slightly different results. Again, Mr. 
Childers’s lleturn (294 of J889) gives, in column six, the aggregate 
sums paid out of the J^ational Exchequer in each y,^ar in aid of Local 
Taxation; but it is impossible to trace, qpalyse, .or "ferify these sums, 
either in the annual Civil Service Esf;jmates, the Local Governiqpnt 
Returns, or any other public returns of wliich I am aware. Before 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Return of last y?ai;, there was no complete and 
comprehensive account of the National Debt. Few' services could, be 
rendered of greater importance than a consolidation and simplification^ 
of our Financial Statistics. Bun to do this is made mwe difficult as 
well as more necessary by the transactions of the’ lasf- four years. The 
extraordinary amd continued discrepancies between the esMmates of 
revenue and the actual receipts; the unanticipated surpluses; the 
doubf$ whether,'if liabilities wenei taken into account, thfere would in 
this last year have really been any surplus all; the anticipations 
of future revenue for the purpose yf immediate expenditure ; the con- 
Tusion^in military and naval expenditure between'moneys provided under 
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statutes' and laoneyB provided by annual Vote ; confusion betweeefj. 
Imperial and Local Finance caused by tbe appropriation .to local puri 
poses j>f parts of the Probate Dietfiy, and pf the Drin^ Duti^; the new 
complications introduced into tKe ileath ©uties—all^these ar^ cdrcij-m- 
stances rendering ,the national accounts much nfore confused and 
unintelligible than they were when Mr. Goschen took them in haf^. 

ln<Sbme of these cases, the measures adopted a]|lpear'^ not only to 
lead to confusion, but*^ to be at ■ variance with ordinary constitu¬ 
tional practice; and illustrate bycthe anomalies and obscurities they 
create the value of the principles which they infringe. For instance, the 
withdrawal by the Naval Defence Acts of certain items of expgnditure 
r from the annual estimates would have cpncealed the ^tual military 
and naval expenditure of the present ySar if Mr. Lef evre’s Betum (200 
of 1890) had not brought-it to light. It appears, Ijy Mr. Goscher?a 
Budget speech, that a largo part of this expenditwe was a<?bually 
incurred in 188^-9^1, that a million aijd a half was “transferred from 
the Exchequer balances to the Naval Jiefence Fund in tho same year,* 
and that it has to b6 restored to those balances. 

Again, the one-half of the Probate Duty appropriated to local 
purposes disappears altogether from the estimates and tho finance 
accounts, except as a deduction, and its application can only bo traced 
by referring to th.e Local Taxation Accounts. It is thus withdrawn 
from the control of Parliament, whilst the local bodies amongst whom 
it is distributed have in reality very little to say to its application. 
.The .same thing is true of the Drink Duties. Even the grant for 
the Metropolitan Police, which is essentially an Imperial expense, is, 
except as t6 a small part of it, withdrawn from the Estimates, and 
from the control of the House of Commons; and the Secretary of State, 
who has obtained unlimited power to rate the metropolis for police 
pensions, is now entrusted with th^ duty of .spending both the "iSx- 
cbequer contribution and the rates he leviesron London, without any 
control whatever,^eil%er by the House of Oomjptioiis or the ratepayers. 

Confusions, obscurities, and anomalies in finance are, in comparison 
with the larger questions of improvidence and injustice, ripples on the 
surface of the stream. But they have the effect of concealing what 
lies below, and the object of every sound financier must be to reduce 
them to a minimum. That they should, on the contrary, have in- 
—creased is' a matter of serious regret. * 

Conclusion. 

Ministers dp whittvthey can, not^rhat they wish, and the pa'th of 
every statesman must be strewed with unrealised ideaifi. But i!j^ the 
fierce competition’ of o^ political life Govemmgpts must be judged 
by their actions, especiisily when tljey challenge our judgment upon 

« * See Budget Bpeech, 1890, page 704, and Betum 378 of 1890 . • 
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them. ' This Mr. Goschen ^as done in the most exploit way. In 
, 1!&89 he ended his Bddget speech .with the following words :— * 

’ . * * I . 

Allcfsr to present a' balla.n$e-she^t % my deeds and misdeeds, tissnming 
that the House is pleased to assent to the’measures which I have prpptjsed 
to-night. * I will tale qy misdeeds first, I have dimirnshed the Sinhing 
Fui^ by a million and a half—originally by two million^, bi^ T replace half a 
millibn. 1 have incajeased the Death Duties on fortunes above ten thpusand 
pounds by on%per dent., I have added to the Succession Duty the equivalent 
of what remains of the JProbate Duty as an impeiml tax. I have imposed 
a duty of somo £160,000 on sparkling^ines. 1 have put £300,000 on l>eer. 

I have increased the Stamp Duties by about £500,irtOM. •! have caught in 
the net of Transfer Duties some foreign secuyities Which before were exempt. 
These ar,g my misdeeds. On the other hand, I have reduced the Tobacco 
Duty by £000,^o(). I have reduced th# Income Tux by £4,000,000. 1 have 
given £2,500,000 in relief of Igca^ taxation. 1 have provided £2,00O,0OO 
e»tra for national defence. I have converted upwards of £500,000,000 of 
Oonsols, securing^n annual saving in intent “of £l,40f»,000 at once, and 
£2,b05,000 by-£^M-by; and 1 have been able to pay of!’ nxoni «lebt duiing 
my two financial y8ars than has e^r been paid oft* befo^' ii^ the same time, 
save*on one ocfsision. Surely, tlm scale of these operations is no petty scsile.* 
1 have been favoured by fortune in some i*espects. J[ claim no exclusive 
merit for what I have been able to perform, but whatever may be .said of my 
stewardship, 1 do not think the charge can fairly be brought against me 
that 1 have not dealt in a broad spirit with the naiioixnl finances, or that, in 
the two years during which it ha-s been my fortune to pi'eside at the Ex¬ 
chequer, I have not cfirried out some measures which will redound to the 
lasting benefit of the countiy.” 

» 

When Wamba, in “ Ivanhoo,” told the Black’Knight that it was the 
habit of Kobin .Hood and his outlaws to make up a balance accpunt 
with heaven by setting one deed aghinst another, e.y.^ “ a crown given 
to a begging friar with an hundi'ed bezants taken from S'* fat abbot, 
or a wench kissed in the green wood with the relief of a poor widow,"' 
the Black Knight interrupted hipa by the question: “ Which of these 
wSSNthe good deed and whicSi w^ the felony ? ” Mr. Goschen’s own 
balance of his own doings ^nd misdoings tempts us to make a similar 
interruption. Is it a^bad deed to tax wealth* a^' 3 l*lu: 5 ;nry ? Is it a 
good deed to reducq,*the'Sinking Kund i^^. order to lemit t^atioti, or 
to pay off debt by miscalculating reveiyje ? We need not, howeger, 
dwell on 1889 alone ; we can now take « wider survey, and cast, up a 
longer account. In doing this, I might parody Mr. Goschen by using 
the first person singular, and putting my statement of the balance- 
sheet into his own mouth. Bat were I to do so, I should be doing, 
him a great injustice. What Mr. Goschen has done oi» left undone 
is the work of those with and for whom he is afcting, as well* as his 
own. That he should be feting with fhem, and fhat he sfl^nld in so 
acting be the ‘Host Liberal leader'’ of 1870, is onelof our deep regrets. 
.T%ttMg my conclusions, therefore. In the first fwrson plural, and 
imag^iing the Ministers collectively, togetjjpr with their Liberal 
Unionist si^porfors, to be casting such ampcconf&t^ Mr. Goschen. 
•%ttempted to calb up in 1889, the summary of*their finance which I 
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would^pat ix^ their moitfthe is wn foUo^ It xna^ Ise ti^ec, according:'' 
to the opiaioQS of those who ^ ^ Belf>)?!oTification or^j 

a confession. ' ’ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^W’e hare enji>y^^ nneqi Jllad fizihucial oppSrtnnities ; we have 
been'served by ^nancial ability of the highest ordfejr. We have'had 
five years of peace and pl<^y ; and tcnexpected surpluses hare««been 
forc^upon us 'by the prosperity of the oountt^ We claim IStedit 
for a successful conversion of the Debt; for a satilTactory settle¬ 
ment of the I ^-nl Loans Account; for a cai-efnl and economical 
administration hi the Civil, Service; for a reduction of the Income 
Tax, q^^tlie Tax on stilall hr uses, and of the Taxes on tobacco, tea, 
cc^rtutf, and silver plate; for a^reduction of colonial postage; for the 
increas'> and improvement of the i?tainp* Duties, and the imposition of 
new taxes on Joint Stock speculation, on alcoholic driliks, and*on 
expensive wines*.; for the ^admission (by a reforiAjso trivial as to 
make it little mme than an adtuiosion) that the,l)eath Duties on 
,^rsonalty and realty require to be e^^alised; lor the admission* that 
Death Duties niay^be made available to assist local taxation; and for 
the further admission, in the case of the Inhabited House Duty, and of 
the Estate Duty, of the principle of graduated taxation. On the other 
hand, we have not found time for our Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reform the coinage—for which he, above all statesmen, is competent. 
We have made popular Budgets by infringing the principle of the 
new Sinking Fund, and by robbing it of three millions a year, and have 
thus set a fatal example to our successors ; we have, in time of pro¬ 
found peace, spent upon Army and Navy out of revenue more than 
was ever f^nt in peace before, and we have, in addition, thrown a 
heaxy burden for the same objects on future years; we have withdrawn 
annual expenditure from the control of the House of Commons; we 


have tampered with protection on wine and sugar; we have izqjtt^ed 
t'^xes without knowing how they would be^ applied ; we have added to 
ti n complic^ions <^tbe Death Duties, and have greatly increased their 
injustice; we'tMv^extended and peipeiXiaced'^ho vicious system of 
subsidies to local authorities; we have made them more dangerous to 
the national Exchequer; -we have increased the injustice of their dis*- 
tfibution; we have intensified their injmious effect on sdf-govem- 
ment; and. in doing this, we have used these subsidies as a bribe 
to protect the landowner, and especially the ijrban landowast, against 
^ the just claiqsis of the local ratepayer. 

E^me good things we have dqpe, some useful hints we have given. 
As regakls the larger alpects^cf the great questions of debt and taxa¬ 
tion, the result our acts an*^^omi&sJdns has beefi a nM3rific<> 

1 ' ' ihture 'io pftseut; of locpl iadependeitOs to local ^.^ribSis; 
of justice in .di itributing public burdens to pO#erftil pSi^y pi^^ssure ; 
of palrfotism tp )|opulf!^ity.*’ * ' * 

' ^ T H Fauufu »• 








